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THE   NEW    YEAR. 

TO     OUR     PATRONS. 

We  are  happy  to  greet  our  readers  with  our  January 
Number  of  1844.  The  Lord  has  preserved  our  lives  and 
enabled  us  to  complete  our  works  for  another  year.  Many 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  some  of  our  dear  brethren  and 
fathers  in  the  ministry  have,  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  How  pre- 
cious the  belief  that  many  of  them,  released  from  their  toils, 
are  now  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  We  still  remain  in  this  world  of  care  and 
perplexity,  and  for  ourselves  we  mean  to  toil  on,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  relying  on  Ins  Almighty 
strength.  Especially  is  it  our  purpose  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  Repository,  using 
our  best  endeavors  to  render  it  valuable,  not  only  to  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  literary  men  of  other  pro- 
fessions. 

We  are  much  encouraged  to  proceed,  also,  by  letters  from 
men  of  reputation  for  scholarship,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  approving  our  course  and  expressing  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  conducted.  Our 
principles  have  already  been  expressed  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  our  patrons  will  find  the  present  num- 
ber a  rich  and  highly  valuable  one ;  and  we  hope  to  render 
each  succeeding  one  equally  so.  To  this  end,  we  have  pro- 
mise of  aid  from  some  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  of  our  own 
country,  and  from  some  also  in  Europe :  and  we  hope,  too, 
to  find  leisure  to  furnish  more  translations  from  the  German 
and  French  R^'ligious  Periodicals. 

The  Repository  is  of  so  long  standing  and  sustains  so  high 
a  reputation,  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  No  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  can  afford  to  do  without  it.''  The  first  series  con- 
tained twelve  volumes.  Should  we  finish  the  present  year, 
there  will  be  twelve  volumes  of  the  second  series.  Our  pur- 
pose then  is  to  make  and  publish  a  Complete  Index  to  the 
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whole  work  from  the  commencement^  which  will  unquestion- 
ably be  of  great  value. 

We  had  some  modification  and  improvement  in  view,  to 
commence  with  this  number  ;  but  when  we  reflected  that  the 
end  of  this  year  will  give  an  equal  number  of  volumes  for  the 
second  series  as  for  the  first,  we  concluded  to  postpone  that 
modification,  and  make  it  with,  probably,  the  beginning  of  a 
Third  Series,  in  1845,  Deo  volente. 

Our  readers  will  bear  with  us,  further,  if  we  say,  that  it 
very  sensibly  promotes  our  peace  and  comfort  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work,  to  have  them  remember  that  money  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  that  we  feel  a  special  regard  for  those,  who  do 
not  forget  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  To  pay  in  ad- 
vance is  THE  BEST  WAT,  both  for  subscriber,  publisher,  and 
editor.  Do  not  postpone,  then,  but  at  once  transmit  what  is 
due  for  the  past  and  the  present  year,  through  your  Post- 
master.   Thus  it  can  be  done  without  expense  to  you  or  us. 

Editor. 


N.  B.  We  have  on  hand  two  or  three  complete  sets  of  the 
Repository  from  the  commencement ;  and  we  believe  there 
are  no  other  entire  sets  now  to  be  had. 


ERRATA. 

P.  30, 1.  25, — for  Araerican,  read  Armenian. 

P.  32, 11.  fr.  hot  7,  9,--for  Vau,  read  Van. 

P.  36, 1.  3,  fr.  bot— for  American,  read  Armenian. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

I 

Review  of   Haight*s  "  Guide"   and  M'Ilyaine's  "  Solemn 

Responsibility  of  Ministers." 

■ 

By  Her.  J.  W.  McLum,  Fulor  of  MadiMm-it.  PraibTtorttn  Chorah,  N.  Y 

The  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and 

the  Unity  of  the  Church ;   tux)  Sermons  preached  in  Ml 

Saints'  Churchy  JVew  York.   By  Benjamin  L  Haight^  A.  Jtf., 

Rector.    With  J^otes  and  an  Appendix.  New- York  :  1841. 

Solemn  Responsibility  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  a  Sermony 

}  by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  P.  J)/PIlvaine^  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 

the  Diocese  of  Ohio  ;  delivered  before  the  Bishops^  Clergy,  and 

Laity  of  the  Protestant  Ejpiscopcd  Church  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  in  General  Convention,  at  the  Consecration  of  the 

I  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.  D.,  to  the  Episcopate  of  the  Diocese  of 

\  Delaware,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Jfew^York,  Oct.  1841,  and 

published  by  order  of  the  Convention. 

These  sermons  may  be  taken,  in  some  aspects  at  least,  as 
specimens  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  preaching  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  of  two  equally  different  and  consequent  ten- 
dencies in  the  same  at  the  present  time.  The  one  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  the  externals  of  religion^  and  inclines  strong- 
ly towards  superstition  and  popery.  The  other  takes  a  nobler 
'  position,  and  spends  its  strength  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
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gospel — depending  less  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  plant- 
ing itself  more  firmly  in  defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  mainly  €ls  samples  of  these  opposites  that  we 
bring  these  productions  together,  and  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers at  present.  '^  The  Guide,"  for  it  assumes  to  be  something 
more  than  a  guide,  was  published,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
of  the  vestry  accompanying  it,  at  their  request,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  "  their  neighbors,  relatives,  and  friends,"  most 
of  whom  they  consider  '^  honest  in  their  prejudices,"  a  correct 
view  of  the  *^  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  relation 
which  tradition  holds  to  the  sacred  volume."  Finding  it  dif- 
ficult, as  it  would  seem,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  object 
to  their  "  peculiar  views,"  and  to  **  set  them  right,"  in  these 
matters,  the  vestry  anticipated  important  aid  in  their  work  from 
the  publication  of  this  Guide.     Hence  its  appearance. 

The  sermon  of  the  Prelate  was  delivered  on  a  more  imposing 
occasion,  and  for  a  far  nobler  object.  Its  sentiments  are  those 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  piety — and  are  alike  honorable  to  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  that  distinguished  servant  of  Christ 
who  uttered  them.  The  friends  of  truth,  especially  in  the 
Episcopal  communion,  are  much  indebted  to  Bishop  M'llvaine, 
for  the  noble  stand  he  has  taken  against  some  of  the  Oxford 
doctrines  in  this  discourse,  and  more  particularly  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work,  for  which  many  pious  hearts  have  thanked  God, 
but  which  a  stupid  and  wretched  formalism  has  marked  and 
stigmatized  as  "  the  Gambier  Romance."  Some  parts  of  the 
sermon  under  review  must  have  fallen  with  disastrous  and  crush- 
ing weight  upon  the  author  of  "  the  Guide."  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  our  leave  of  the  Prelate,  until  we  call  him  before 
our  readers  to  pour  forth  the  manl^  and  eloquent  indigna- 
tion of  his  soul  upon  sentiments  which  would  have  darkened 
the  Tiber,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  popery.  It  is  with  the 
Rector  of  All  Saints  that  we  have  to  do. 

The  first  part  of  the  Guide  refers  to  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  based  upon  the  question  of  Philip  to  the 
Ethiopean  eunuch,  and  his  reply  :  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  reddest  ?  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me  ? 
From  this  the  Rector  raises  the  question,  "  Is  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment  a  sufiScient  guide  to  a  man  who  is  sincerely 
seeking  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God  ?  Or  does  he  need 
something  else?"  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  a  church  calling  itself  Protestant,  he  takes  the 
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position  that  the  Bible  in  such  cases  is  not  sufficient — ^that  man 
needs  something  more  in  order  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  keep  him  from  error.  Most  Protestants  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  a  plain  book  in  all  things  pertaining  to  righteousness  and 
life — so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err.  The  conviction  in  Protestant  churches  almost  universally 
is,  that  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Bible  exists  far  more 
in  the  state  of  a  man's  heart,  than  in  the  impotency  of  his 
intellect,  and  that,  therefore,  the  readiest  way  to  understand  its 
truths  is  to  do  the  will  of  God, — that  the  seed  of  heavenly 
truth,  when  sown,  yields  its  fold  just  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  ground  upon  which  it  falls ;  and  that  therefore  those 
who  lack  wisdom  are  the  most  likely  to  find  it,  who,  as  the 
Apostle  directs,  look  to  God  for  it,  and  not  to  man — who, 
are  taught  by  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  know  more  of  the 
will  of  God  than  they  do  who  betake  themselves  to  the  teach- 
ings of  men.* 

The  Rector,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  This  course 
of  study  and  prayer  does  not  remove  the  fficulty.  For  he 
sees  '*  men  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  which  they  receive 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  which  they  regard  as  the  only  source 
of  divine  truth,  and  which  they  have  perused  most  assiduously 
upon  bended  knees,  and  with  hearts  raised  to  heaven,  differing 
not  a  little  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture."  And  hence 
he  tells  us,  ^*  they  are  divided  into  sects  and  subdivision  of  sects." 
The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  in  our  efforts  to  understand  the 
Bible,  we  need  something  more  than  this  book,  "  studied  with 
humility  and  prayer."     We  need  a  Guide.f     But  who  or  what 

*  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
cover any  volume,  which,  in  all  its  great  outlines,  is  plainer 
than  the  hook  of  God.  It  has  its  obscurities  and  its  mysteries, 
it  is  true — wisely  left  there  ,*  but  they  trouble  not  the  humble 
and  docile — ^myriads  of  whom  without  any  teacher  but  itself, 
have  learned  from  it  enough  to  teach  them  how  to  live  well, 
and  how  to  die  happy. — ^Ed.  Review  for  Jan.  1843. 

t  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  just  indignation  that  we  hear  pro- 
fessed Christians  and  professed  Protestants — at  all  events 
those  who  are  not  professed  Romanists — giving  utterance  to 
the  sentiment,  that  the  private  student  of  Scripture  would 
not  ordinarily  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  it.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  not  merely  an  insult  to  common  sense — it  is  a 
libel  on  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Bible. — Idem. 
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is  this  to  be,  is  the  next  question  started  by  the  Rector. 
"  Who  is  to  inform  us  whether  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrines 
held  by  this  sect  or  by  that  ?  or  which  of  its  various  inter- 
pretations is  correct  ?'*  An  immediate  answer  is  not  given  to 
these  questions.  The  author  first  takes  an  excursion  into  eccle- 
siastical history  to  ascertain  whether  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  have  always  thus  differed  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Saviour's 
words,  and  those  of  his  apostles.  Here  he  is  greatly  comfort- 
ed. He  sees  in  the  past,  a  time  when  all  were  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible— a  time  when,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  one  unbroken  sentiment 
on  this  subject  existed.  He  introduces  Irena&us,  who,  as  he 
says,  "  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John,*'  and  who  lived  in  those 
halcyon  days,  to  state  that  in  his  time  there  was  *^  no  dif- 
ference of  faith  or  tradition"  in  the  churches  East  or  West, 
North  or  South ;  and  proceeds  to  give  us  the  reason  of  this 
unanimity  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  If  we 
could  have  had  the  ear  of  the  Rector  just  here,  we  would  have 
whispered  the  wise  precaution  of  Franklin,  of  first  ascertain- 
ing whether  what  is  here  asserted  be  a  fact,  before  proceeding 
to  account  for  it.  But  the  chasm  was  leaped,  and  the  expla- 
nation given.  It  is  too  precious  to  be  omitted — "  Christ  taught 
his  apostles ;  they  taught  others  both  by  word  and  epistles. 
Teachers,  who  had  been  taught  by  apostles,  or  apostolic  men, 
brouu;ht  forward  no  new  subjects,  or  doctrines,  but  simply  refer- 
red their  hearers  to  points  on  which  they  had  been  previously 
instructed,  and  which  had  been  summed  up  in  the  creed  which 
they  had  been  taught,  and  incorporated  in  the  liturgy  which 
they  had  constantly  used.  All  question  as  to  \\helher  the  Bible 
taught  this  or  that  doctrine  was  shut  out  of  the  early  church," 
i.  e.,  by  an  appeal  to  tradition — to  what  the  apostles  taught,  and 
what  had  been  handed  down  from  one  to  another. 

In  admiration,  the  Rector  exclaims,  "  No  wonder  that,  as  Ire- 
naeus  says,  there  was  no  difference  of  faith  or  tradition  in  the 
churches  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  in  the  East,  in  Egypt, 
in  Africa,  or  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  world  j"  or  that 
in  the  council  at  Nice,  "  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  what  the  faith  of  the  church  then 
was,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning."  All  this  unanimity 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  not  only  existed  then,  but  would 
have  continued  even  to  this  day,  if  men  "  had  adhered  to  primi- 
tive doctrines  and  usages,"  (and  let  the  Bible  alone,  or  had 
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been  satisfied  with  what  was  known  of  it  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  church,)  and  "  had,  in  their  interpretations  of  it,  kept 
close  to  apostolic  teaching,  as  witnessed  to  by  a  long  train  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  embodied  in  the  creeds  and  formu- 
laries of  the  ancient  church.  But  this  was  not  done.  Pride  of 
intellect,  evil  passions,  and  worldly  influence  and  other  causes 
led  men  to  leave  the  old  paths,  the  good  way,  and  led  them  to 
mark  out  new  ones  ;  and  so  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism 
were  brought  into  the  Christian  fold.  The  unity  of  the  church 
was  rent.  The  one  faith  gave  way  to  a  thousand  new  systems 
of  man's  invention,  and  all  the  evils  were  introduced  under 
which  Christendom  now  groans,  as  it  has  for  at  least  nine  cen- 
turies," 

This  we  regard  as  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is,  that  for 
centuries  Christians  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
£ible, — that  the  whole  surface  of  Christendom  was  unbroken 
by  any  differences  of  opinion — undisturbed  even  by  a  breath  of 
false  doctrine,  heresy,  or  schism  ;  and  this  too  when  the  very  pas- 
sage, which  he  quotes  from  Irenaeus  to  prove  it,  is  taken  from 
an  elaborate  work  written  against  such  evils  then  existing  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church*  The  quotation  from  Irenaeus  does  not 
prove  the  point  for  which  it  is  adduced.  The  unanimity  of 
which  he  speaks  consisted  in  a  belief  of  those  doctrines  and 
forms  that  had  been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
through  the  churches  founded  by  them.  But  this  was  a  mere 
shell — a  bare  outline  of  the  more  prominent  doctrines.  Under 
this  there  was,  and  had  been,  even  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, a  difference  of  opinion.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment show  beyond  all  question  that  the  surface  of  Christendom 
was  far  from  being  unbroken  by  differences  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  In  churches  planted  by  the  apostles,  and  al- 
most contemporary  with  their  establishment,  men  began  to  im- 
prove upon  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  teaching — to  mould  its 
forms  and  its  doctrines  according  to  the  patterns  of  a  human 
philosophy — to  combine  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  Even  from  the  inspired  page  we  hear  the 
strange  sounds  of  division — of  I  am  of  Paul  and  I  of  Apollos — 
yes,  even  of  seducing  spirits  and  damnable  heresies.  Differences, 
which  began  in  Paul's  day,  continued,  like  the  streams  of  the 
earth,  to  widen  and  deepen,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church. 

*  Irenaeus  Adversus  Haereses. 
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In  the  second  century  we  find  these  bitter  waters  increased  in 
volume,  and  in  many  instances  maddened  into  greater  rapidity. 
The  simple  religion  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  corrupted  by 
the  infusions  of  a  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  peace  of  the 
church  disturbed  by  the  collision  of  opposite  views  of  divine 
truth.  It  is  not  true  that  men  were  then  perfectly  agreed  in 
doctrinal  views,  or  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  And 
still  less  true  is  it,  that  men  "  kept  close  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles."  There  were  loud  complaints  of  departures  from  it. 
Was  there  a  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  and  sentiment  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  ?  Were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death  ?  Was  there  no  difference  of 
faith  or  tradition  in  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
churches  ?  Was  there  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  for  example,  between  Irenaeus  and  Ter- 
tullian  ?  between  the  school  of  allegorizing  theologians,  and 
that  of  the  austere  and  gloomy  Montanists  1  In  the  second  and 
third  centuries  were  there  no  divisions — no  false  doctrine — no 
schism — in  the  church  ?  No  war  between  faith  and  reason — ^be- 
tween religion  and  philosophy  ?  No  contests  about  the  nature 
of  Christ  T    Let  any  tyro  in  history  answer. 

The  Rector's  explanation  is  like  his  fact.  We  might  discard 
it  at  once,  since  what  it  is  adduced  to  eclaircise  never  did  exist. 
But  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  it,  which,  in  justice 
to  truth,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed  here.  The  unbroken  har- 
mony of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  which 
existed  in  those  days  of  "  virgin  purity,"  as  the  Rector  is  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  was  secured,  it  seems, 
by  confining  the  minds  of  men  '^  to  points  upon  which  they  had 
been  instructed  by  apostles,  or  apostolic  men,  and  which  had 
been  summed  up  in  the  creed  they  had  been  taught,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  liturgy  they  had  constantly  used."  «  Here  we 
have  both  a  creed  and  a  liturgy  formed  by  the  apostles,  or  by 
apostolical  men,  i.  e.,  by  men  instructed  by  the  apostles !  But 
what  proof  have  we  of  the  existence  of  any  such  creed  1  And 
where  is  that  liturgy  ?  What  has  become  of  it  ?  Who  has 
seen  it  in  modern  days  ?  Who  ever  saw  it  ?  Is  there  any  allu- 
sion to  such  a  thing  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The  author  has 
drawn  largely  here  upon  his  imagination.  We  commend  to 
him  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  He,  who  dreams  of  tlyingf  flies 
only  in  his  dreams. 

Our  author  comes  back  from  his  delightful  excursion  with  an 
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answer  to  the  question,  Who  is  to  guide  us  in  interpreting  the 
Bible  7  It  is  to  be  interpreted  by  "  Primititb  Antiquity  !" — 
by  tradition,  as  witnessed  to  by  a  long  train  of  saints,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  creed,  and  incorporated  into  the  liturgy  formed 
by  the  apostles,  or  by  apostolic  men !  We  are  not  of  those  who 
cast  aside  "  the  Fathers,'^  or  '^  the  long  line  of  witnessing 
saints,"  as  wholly  useless.  For  a  time  the  primitive  church 
had  to  be  guided  by  tradition.  Until  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  compiled,  they  had  to  be  directed  by  what  was 
handed  down  from  one  to  another.  When  this  was  done — 
when  they  once  had  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they 
had  all  that  they  needed  to  become  wise  unto  salvation — they 
had  what  was  to  settle  every  question — to  determine  the  recep- 
tion of  tradition.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  serious  evils  bad 
entered  the  church  through  tradition.  In  passing  from  mind  to 
mind,  and  from  one  generation  to  another,  it  had  not  proved  an 
exception  to  the  '^  Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo" 
of  transmitted  intelligence.  Thus  it  had  converted  hints  into 
certainties,  possible  allusions  into  facts,  and  fixed  what  the  laws 
of  interpretation  absolutely  forbid.  Hence,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  doctrines  and  practices  were  introduced  which 
were  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Many  appealed  to 
what  they  called  apostolic  tradition  in  defence  of  that  which 
was  not  only  contrary  to  other  traditions,  but  opposed  to  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  which  they  had  in  their  hands.  Hence 
we  find  it  laid  down  by  Irenaaus  and  others  as  a  rule,  that  '^  no 
tradition  is  to  be  received  as  apostolic,  unless  founded  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  conformable  to  them."  Tradition,  there- 
•fore,  was  not  to  be  the  determiner  of  Scripture,  but  Scripture 
of  tradition.  Its  voice  was  not  to  be  heard,  unless  it  coincided 
in  its  testimony  with  the  New  Testament.  Every  student  of 
history  knows  the  reason.  Besides  what  is  contained  in  this 
book,  we  have  very  little  credible  information  respecting  the 
Christian  church  in  the  first,  and  the  succeeding  half  of  the  next 
century;  while  that  which  follows  this  period  is  often  still 
more  objectionable.  Hence  the  Reformers  wisely  took  the  po- 
sition that  tradition  is  not  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
— they  had  too  much  good  sense,  and  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
consequences  of  following  that  ignis  fatuus,  to  do  so.  They 
planted  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule 
of  faith — the  only  "  principium  cognoscendi"  in  theology. 
Hence  the  wonders  which  they  wrought. 
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Now  before  we  are  sent  back  to  April*  in  this  matter  by  the 
Rector,  and  his  Romish  friends  of  the  Oxford  school,  let  us  try 
the  rule  here  laid  down,  and  see  how  it  will  work — or  what 
light  we  shall  get.  The  rule  is,  that  "  Primitive  Antiquity"  is 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  We  come  to  this  tri- 
bunal then  with  the  question  which  meets  us  at  the  very  outset, 
namely,  upon  what  principle  are  we  to  interpret  the  Bible  ? 
We  call  upon  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  theology  for  an  answer. 
What  do  they  say  ?  This,  that  "  the  language  of  the  Bible 
has  two  meanings,  one  of  which  is  obvious  and  corresponds 
with  the  direct  meaning  of  the  words,  the  other  is  recondite, 
and  concealed  under  the  words,  like  a  nut  in  its  shell,  and  that 
we  are  to  neglect  the  former  as  of  little  value,  and  to  seek  the 
latter,"  i.  e.,  to  leave  the  plain  import  of  the  Bible,  and  engage 
in  the  work  of  allegorizing — in  putting  fiction  for  fact — the  va- 
garies of  a  fervid  and  undisciplined  imagination  in  the  place  of 
the  plain  and  eternal  verities  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  answer,  we  will  give  our 
readers  an  example  or  two  of  their  mode  of  explaining  the 
Bible.  Clement,  an  apostolic  father,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  thus  comments  on  the  remark  of  the  apostle 
in  Gal.,  *  that  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.'  "  He  calls 
our  anger  the  male,  and  our  concupiscence  the  female.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  is  subject  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  but  having  dispelled  the  mist  arising  from  them,  and  be- 
ing full  of  shame,  shall  by  repentance  have  united  both  his  soul 
and  spirit  in  the  obedience  of  reason,  then,  as  Paul  says,  there 
is  in  us  neither  male  nor  female."  See  Abp.  Wake's  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Hear  Father  Barnabas  ex- 
pound the  spiritual  import  of  the  passage  in  Gen.  17 :  27. 
"Abraham,"  he  says,  "  circumcised  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  of  his  house.  But  what,  therefore,  was  the  mystery  that 
was  made  known  to  him  ?  Mark  first  the  eighteen,  and  next 
the  three  hundred.  For  the  numeral  letters  of  ten  and  eight 
are  I.  H.  And  these  denote  Jesus  (being  the  first  and  second 
letters  of  that  name  in  Greek).  And  because  the  cross  was 
that  by  which  we  were  to  find  grace,  therefore  he  adds  three 
hundred;  the  note  of  which  is  T  (the  figure  of  the  cross). 
Wherefore,  by  two  letters  he  signified  Jesus,  and  by  the  third 


In  plain  language,  ere  we  are  made  fools  of. 
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his  cross." — General  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  ch.  VHI.  11 — 13. 
In  such  exegesis  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  abound.  To 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  history,  we  need  not  say  that  this 
IS  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mystical  allegorizing  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible  by  "  Primitive  Antiquity." 

We  go  to  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  council,  who  lived  in 
the  period  of  the  church's  "  virgin  purity,"  with  the  question, 
What  saith  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  celibacy  ?  Is  the  Rector 
ready  for  their  answer  ?  Is  he  ready  and  willing  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  here  in  accordance  with  their  decision  1  Is  he 
prepared  to  place  celibacy  above  holiness? — to  make  it  the 
highest  preparation  for  heaven  ? — the  greatest  possible  approach 
in  man  while  on  earth  to  the  divine  purity,  to  the  incorruptible 
God  ?  If  not,  then  he  is  not  prepared  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  rule.  We  go  to  "  Primitive  Antiquity"  to  learn  what 
the  Bible  teaches  about  the  soul  after  death,  and  learn  from  that 
interpreter  that  the  spirits  of  only  the  moie  eminent  saints  are 
happy  after  they  leave  the  body,  and  that  only  the  grossest  sin- 
ners sink  to  perdition — that  all  others  go  to  a  place,  where 
they  are  detained  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  least 
till  they  are  freed  from  all  their  impurities.  In  the  second 
century,  in  the  days  even  of  "  the  virgin  purity  of  the  church,'* 
we  find  this  germ  of  purgatory  generally  believed.  Let  any 
one  go  to  *'  Primitive  Antiquity" — to  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian — ^to  the  times  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
of  Tatian  and  Origen,  and  make  the  views  then  held  about  the 
nature  of  Christ,  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  what  will  be 
his  creed  1  The  Son  is  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and 
inferior  to  him.  Let  this  same  determiner  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  explain  the  nature  of  Christ's  death,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  a  faith  which  is  emphatically  a  ^'  rudis  indigestaque 
moles."  We  cannot  enter  the  "  Parish  School  of  All  Saints," 
and  learn  from  "  Primitive  Antiquity,"  as  there  enthroned, 
what  the  Bible  means.  The  idea  to  us  is  monstrous.  In  their 
opinions  of  the  import  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  are  truly 
what  Milton  affirms,  ''  sea-weed,  shells,  and  rubbish,"  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  long  been  thrown  into  the  same  lumber- 
room,  where,  as  crudities,  we  have  put  our  ghosts,  witches,  and 
alchemists.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  better  teaching  in 
some  parts  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  language  of  the 
gifted  Prelate,  in  the  sermon  before  us,  is  truly  refreshing  to  us 
after  listening  to  such  popish  nonsense  about  ^^  Primitive  Anti- 
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quity/' — about  darkness  pouring  light  on  the  bright  pages  of 
inspiration. 

"  What  the  Lord  saith,  that  is  our  lively  oracle.     And  since 
we  have  no  evidence,  that  the  Lord  hath  so  spoken  to  his 
church  as  to  furnish  her  any  other  oracles  than  those  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  in  them  is  the 
only  final  rule  of  faith  to  the  church — the  only  find  authority ^ 
to  which  a  minister  is  to  go  for  the  words  of  eternal  life.     Till 
recently  it  was  not  supposed  possible  that  under  such  solemn 
pledges,  (as  are  given  by  ministers  when  ordained,)  the  sin- 
gle authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  alone  the  oracles  of  God, 
could  be  drawn  into  question.     But  strange  and  mortifying  it  is 
to  say  that  the  Protestant  Church  (i.  e.,  the  Episcopal  part  of 
it)  is  at  this  day  molested  with  attempts  within  to  introduce, 
for  co-ordinate  authority,  that  which  we  had  hoped  had  long 
since  been  finally  rejected  and  protested  against,  with  all  other 
like  devices  of  the  man  of  sin  for  overthrowing  the  reign  of 
Christ,    Into  the  consideration  of  what  is  now  taught  (in  ^  the 
Guide,'  for  instance"^  on  the  subject  of  tradition  as  the  autho- 
ritative interpreter  ot  the  Scriptures,  as  constituting  with  them 
a  joint  rule  of  faith,  as  proceeding  originally  from  the  same 
fount  of  inspiration,  and  so  meriting,  in  this  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury of  its  course,  an  equally  reverential  regard,  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering.     The  existence  of  such  an  apparition  in 
the  present  age  of  our  Protestant  church,  has  been  alluded  to 
for  the  sake  of  the  strong  contrast,  by  which  it  enables  us  to 
show  the  doctrine  of  our  ordination  vows  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures as  alone  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  also,  that  I  may  urge 
upon  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  that  whatever  evil  may  come 
to  others   from   the   gathering  up    of  the   traditions    by  the 
draught  of  a  drag-net,  which  embraces  the  rubbish  of  even 
seven  centuries,  for  an  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures; 
they,  for  themselves,  will  take  heed  that   the   affliction  may 
be  so  sanctified  to  them,  that  by   showing  them  how  easily 
the  wisdom  of  man  may   be  deceived   by  a  false   '  angel  of 
light,'    and    how  prone  it   is,  under   an  idea  of  doing  God 
service,  to  pervert   his  plain  truth  by  complex  inventions  of 
men,  they  may  be   led  by   the  present  evil   only  to  search 
more  diligently,  follow  more  simply,  and  pi^each  more  exclu- 
sively and  fondly  the  plain  text  of  the  Bible.     Be  assured  we 
escape  no  controversies,  but  multiply  all,  by  associating  with 
the  Bible,  for  final  authority^  the  judgments  of  men,  however 
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numerous,  learned,  holy,  or  ancient  It  is  not  because  the 
Scriptures  are  not  plain  enough,  that  divisions  in  doctrine 
abound ;  but  because  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  honest  enough. 
The  same  cause  would  darken  any  counsel,  and  pervert  any 
rule,  and  the  easier  in  proportion  as  the  rule  was  strict  and  the 
counsel  holy.  It  is  no  more  to  be  supposed  that  God,  in  pro- 
viding a  revelation  for  man,  would  have  furnished  such  means 
of  understanding  it,  that  none  could  help  knowing  the  doc- 
trine, than  that  he  should  have  so  displayed  its  evidences  that 
none  could  help  believing  its  truth.  It  is  as  really  our  proba- 
tion whether  we  will  so  read  the  Scriptures  as  to  understand 
their  doctrine,  as  whether  we  will  so  read  the  same  as  to  obey 
their  precept.  To  seek  a  rule,  in  tradition,  or  in  any  thing  else, 
by  which  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  errors,  and  divisions,  and 
heresies,  concerning  the  faith,  no  matter  what  the  jaundice  of 
the  eye,  or  the  enmity  of  the  heart,  is  to  seek  what  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  that  probation  under  which  we  are 
held,  as  well  for  the  unbiassed  use  of  our  understanding  as  for 
the  obedient  submission  of  our  will.  The  existence  of  divers 
opinions  as  to  what  is  truth,  is  no  more  the  evidence  that  the 
written  word,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  is  defective,  than  the  multiplied 
forms  of  ungodliness  in  a  Christian  land  are  proof  of  defect  in 
the  motives  for  holy  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  The  remedy 
against  error  is  not  in  mending  the  rule  by  which  we  measure 
our  doctrines,  but  in  taking  the  beam  out  of  the  eye  that  judges 
of  their  truth ;  not  by  making  the  Scripture  profitable  for  doc- 
trine by  dividing  its  authority  with  the  traditions  of  manj 
centuries,  but  by  humbling  the  reader  into  a  more  implicit 
submission  to,  and  a  more  entire  contentment  with,  whatever 
it  teaches.  The  wayfaring  man,  who  cannot  choose  his  course 
by  taking  observations  of  the  sun,  as  it  shines  in  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  Scriptures,  will  little  help  his  accuracy  by  resort- 
ing to  the  dead  reckoning  of  tradition,^* 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  reached  the  summit  to  which  "  the 
Guide''  conducts  us.  One  Alpine  height  remains  for  us  to 
climb.  Man  cannot  of  himself  understand  the  Bible, — he  needs 
something  else.  ^'Primitive  Antiquity"  must  determine  its 
meaning  for  him.  This  may  seem  at  first  to  be  setting  men 
afloat  on  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  or  perilling  the  truth  with  difficul- 
ty. What !  must  we  go  back,  and  read  the  musty  tomes  of  the 
fathers  in  order  to  understand  the  Bible  ?  or  to  know  what  we 
must  do  to  be  saved  ?    Oh  !  no ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  this. 
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"  Primitive  Antiquity  is  presented  in  its  fulness  and  purity 
IN  THE  Book  of  Cobimon  Prayer."  Verily,  this  Prayer-Book  is 
a  wonderful  work !  It  coDtains  all  primitive  antiquity  in  its 
fulness  and  purity !  Yes ;  '*  its  liturgies  and  creeds,  its  prayers, 
anthems,  and  hymns,  are  all  of  high  antiquity.  They  have  glow- 
ed upon  the  lips  of  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  !"  This  is  the 
summit.  It  is  an  elevation  above  any  thing  we  have  seen  from 
the  Oxford  school.  The  creeds  of  this  book  date  back  to  the 
apostles !  The  Nicene  with  its  additions,  for  example,  was 
used  by  the  apostles !  Its  anthems  and  hymns  too  are  of  the  same 
high  antiquity  !  That  is,  the  compositions  of  Steele,  Toplady, 
Watts,  Barbauld,  Doddridge,  Luther,  Cowper,  Addison,  Wesley, 
Dwight,  Heber,  and  Montg^omery,  have  all  glowed  upon  the 
lips  of  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  of  high  antiquity !  We 
defy  any  Romanist  to  surpass  this.  Comment  here  is  unne- 
cessary.  We  have  a  word  more  to  say,  however,  before  we 
leave  this  point.  The  Rector  tells  us  that  this  Prayer-Book  con- 
tains primitive  antiquity  in  its  fulness  and  purity, — of  course 
there  is  in  it  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  teaching  and  biblical 
exegesis  of  the  primitive  cnurch.  Does  it  contain  the  teaching 
of  the  Nicene  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  celibacy  1  Does  it  teach 
what  primitive  antiquity  taught  about  the  condition  of  the  soul 
after  death  ?  or  about  the  nature  of  Christ?  or  the  object  of 
his  sufferings  and  death  1  It  does  not.  In  its  structure,  this 
Prayer-Book  conforms  much  more  to  thetheolo:^  of  Leyden  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  than  to  primitive  antiquity.  It  wears 
much  more  the  aspects  of  the  age  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth, 
than  of  the  times  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  It  is  much  more 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Arminianism,  than 
with  the  teachings  of  primitive  times. 

In  one  particular,  however,  we  must  concede  it  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  primitive  antiquity  in  its  fulness  and  purity.  We 
refer  to  baptismal  regeneration.  The  early  Fathers,  as  is  well 
known,  ascribed  to  baptism  a  peculiar  efficacy.  In  their  view 
there  was  an  inherent  virtue  in  the  act,  which  changed  the  na* 
ture  of  man — or  that  innate  sin  was  removed  from  the  individual, 
or  child,  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  this  rite.  This 
popish  and  unscriptural  idea  is  taught  in  this  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  When  a  child  is  baptized,  the  minister  is  directed' to 
say,  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spi- 
rit."    Now,  if  this  be  true,  then  one  of  two  things  must  follow, 
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either  all  children,  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  church,  are  saved, 
or  that  some  of  them  fall  from  grace,  and  become  again  chil- 
dren of  wrath.  Which  of  these  horns  will  our  Episcopal  friends 
choose  ?  They  do  not  believe,  we  suppose,  that  any  one  who 
has  been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  lost.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  one  of  two  conclusions — either  that  d}l 
infants  baptized  iu  their  church  are  regenerated,  and  therefore 
saved,  or  that  they  speak  with  their  lips  in  this  case  what  they 
do  not  believe  in  their  hearts. 

We  have  said,  we  do  not  discard  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
We  would  not.  They  subserve  an  important  end.  Their  tes- 
timony is  good  as  to  what  they  saw  and  heard — as  to  what  was 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  their  day.  But  as  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  as  possessing  co-ordinate  authority  wnth  inspired 
writers,  we  receive  them  not.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  deter- 
mine for  us  what  saith  the  Lord.  We  are  willing  to  hear  their 
opinions,  and  to  give  them  all  their  just  weight,  but  further  than 
this,  we  cannot  go.  As  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  we  cannot 
sit  at  their  feet,  and  consent  to  receive  the  law  from  Iheir  hands. 
No ;  they  are  the  young  and  ineocperienced  men  of  the  church. 
They  knew  much  better  how  to  suffer  than  to  teach — to  explain 
the  Bible.*  Here  they  are  full  of  blunders,  often  talk  at 
random,  and  are  contradictory.  They  are  to  serve,  not  to  gov- 
ern us.  As  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  we 
renounce  them,  and  should  just  as  soon  think  of  receiving  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  the  supremacy  of  Victoria,  or  of  her 
more  illustrious  maiden  predecessor,  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
Bible  is  a  plain  .book  in  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  right- 
eousness,— in  all  points  essential  to  salvation,  a  child  can  under- 
stand its  lessons  of  wisdom.  It  requires  only  an  honest  heart, 
and  the  application  of  the  rules  of  language  and  of  common 
sense,  under  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be 
understood  in  all  points  essential  to  peace  on  earth  and  joy  in 
heaven.  The  student  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  to  direct  his 
course,  as  Paul  did,  by  prayer,  by  communion  with  God,  by  at- 
taining purity  of  heart, — a  sympathy  of  soul  with  the  divine 
mind,  the  revealing.  Spirit,  in  these  pages  of  heavenly  love*  At 
every  step,  and  with  all  the  help  of  man,  he  is  to  lift  up  hjs  eye 
to  God  and  ask,  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  as  the  surest  way  of  un* 

•  To  believe,  to  suffer,  to  love — not  to  write,  was  the  primi- 
tive taste. — Milner. 
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derstanding  wondrous  things  out  of  the  Bible.  Yes ;  be  must 
direct  his  course  by  heavenly  signs,  by  catching  every  breath 
of  celestial  air.  He  is  to  be  guided  in  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  not  by  the  fancies  of  men — not  by  the  fulness 
and  purity  of  primitive  antiquity,  boiled  down  into  the  consist- 
ency of  some  homily,  or  Prayer-Book — no, — ^but  by  assiduous 
stuoy,  and  '^  on  bended  knees,  and  with  a  heart  raised  to  hea- 
ven,"— by  honest,  persevering,  and  prayerful  effort.* 

We  agree  perfectly  with  the  illustrious  Prelate,  whose  words 
of  burning  rebuke  we  have  quoted,  that  the  attempt,  now  made 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  exalt  the  teachings 
of  man's  wisdom  to  an  equal,  if  not  higher  place  than  those  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  make  the  voice  of  primitive  antiquity  the 
determiner  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  exhibits  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  man  of  sin.  It  is  an  attempt  by  a  taper 
light  to  show  us  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  even  to  cast  light 
upon  its  bright  and  burning  disk.  We  feel  no  possible  sympathy 
with  such  a  movement  It  strikes  us  with  peculiar  infelicity  that 
we  should  be  turned  back  in  these  last  days,  as  we  are  in  this 
'^  Guide,"  and  sent  to  the  school  of  Ignatius,  or  of  Cyprian,  to 
ascertain  what  the  Bible  means,  when  they  tell  us  that  all  they 
knew  they  learned  from  the  Bible.  We  abhor  this  Oxfoid 
movement — this  shameful  and  adulterous  union  of  tradition 
with  divine  truth.  The  place  of  the  Bible  is  not  at  the  feet  of 
human  philosophy ;  nor  yet  on  an  equal  elevation  with  it.  It 
is  enthroned  as  far  above  it,  as  the  pure  heaven,  whence  it  came, 
is  above  the  low  earth,  on  which  we  dwell.  From  that  celestial 
eminence  it  must  not  be  brought  down,  and  united  with  the 
teachings  of  man's  wisdom — with  any  thing  earthly.  When 
the  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  he  found  the  Scriptures  wedded 
to  tradition,  and  under  its  control  and  guidance,  and  at  once  and 


*  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  most  illiterate  Chris- 
tian, if  he  can  but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  but  take  the 
pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  (comparing  parallel  passages,) 
will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  his  salvation  ;  bat,  by  God's  blessing,  he  will  be- 
come learned  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  religion  in  such  a 
degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled,  either  by  the 
refined  arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  en- 
deavor to  ingraft  their  own  opinion  upon  the  oracles  of  God. 
Bishop  Horsley. 
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forever  dissolved  the  nuptials  as  forced  and  offensive  to  him. 
The  pure  word  of  God  needs  no  such  alliance — no  such  aid. 
This  heavenly  manna,  as  Milton  intimates,  is  not  to  be  season- 
ed ivith  the  tainted  scraps  of  an  unknown  table.  The  spotless 
and  undecaying  robe  of  truth — we  still  use  the  words  of  the  great 
poet — ^is  not  to  be  interlaced,  and  set  off  with  the  over-worn  rags 
that  have  dropped  from  the  toiling  shoulders  of  time,  however 
carefully  gathered  up,  and  by  whomsoever  preserved.  So  Pro<> 
testants  feel.  With  them  the  Bible  alone  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Divine  truth,  like  the  seamless  vesture  worn  by  the  Master,  was 
not  rent  by  the  Spirit,  and  divided  between  the  Scriptures  and 
tradition,  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word.  No,  it  is  whole 
and  entire  in  the  Bible — ^in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
gospel — in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  truths  which 
encircle  that  bright  and  burning  focus  of  Christianity  ;  and  re- 
quires most  of  all  a  humble,  contrite  heart — a  heart  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  holy,  to  understand  and  love  it.  It  is  upon 
minds  darkened  by  guilt,  upon  hearts  alienated  by  transgres- 
sion, that  the  Bible  tails  to  make  its  le^timate  impression.  If 
the  gospel,  therefore,  be  hid  from  any,  it  is  not  from  those  who, 
"  on  bended  knees,  and  with  hearts  raised  to  heaven,"  are  seek- 
ing the  truth ;  but  from  those  whose  minds  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who 
obey  not  the  truth.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  pages  of  inspi- 
ration fall  upon  troiAled  waters,  and  therefore,  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  is  not  seen.  Let  the  winds  of  passion  just  cease  to 
disturb  the  surface  of  the  human  mind,  let  the  sea  of  the  cor- 
rupt heart  once  cease  to  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  the  under- 
standing be  opened  by  an  influence  from  above,  and  then  men 
will  understand  the  Bible — then  will  the  bosom  of  those  same 
waters  catch  and  retain  the  image  of  the  truth,  and  reflect 
its  softness  and  beauty  to  the  eye  of  men,  and  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation.    **  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson." 

The  second  part  of  "the  Guide"  respects  the  unity  of  the 
church.  Here  the  Rector  is  equally  felicitous  in  his  positions. 
Without  defining  the  term,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  viola- 
tion of  this  unity  is  a  sin — that  it  has  been  violated,  but  is  care- 
ful to  tell  us  that  the  sin  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  his  denomi- 
nation— ^that  the  £piscopal  church  in  this  country  is  the  child 
of  that  in  England,  which,  before  the  times  of  Luther,  was 
one — that  at  the  Reformation  she  threw  off  the  impositions  of 
popery  and  returned  to  the  primitive  faith — ^that  the  Papists, 
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who  would  not  submit  io  this,  left  the  church  and  became  sepa- 
ratists and  schismatics, — and  that  the  Puritans  also,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  left  the  church  and  formed  an  opposing  com- 
munion,— that  unable  to  mould  the  church  according  to  their 
views,  '^  inasmuch  as  she  went  as  she  had  begun  under  Ed- 
ward VI.,  looking  to  primitive  anticjuity,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Catholic  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  bishops  as  her  guide  and  pat- 
tern," the  Puritans  began  "  to  declaim  against  the  church  as 
popish  and  superstitious ;  and  affirming  Episcopacy  to  be  anti- 
christian,  they  separated  from  the  church,  and  formed  conventi- 
cles." Hence  the  author  concludes  that  the  sin  of  schism  does 
not  rest  on  the  Anglican  church,  nor  on  her  fair  daughter  in 
America. 

History  gives  us  a  very  different  version  of  this  matter.  In 
the  reign  of  Eklward,  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  called  for  the 
preparation  of  homilies  and  prayers  to  aid  them  in  their  dutiea 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled,  and  chiefly  from 
the  Roman.  It  retained  many  of  the  strong  features  of  popery. 
It  was  afterwards  revised,  and  some  of  these  were  left  out. 
Elizabeth  had  the  liturgy  remodelled,  and  issued  fifty-two  in- 
junctions, regulating  worship  and  discipline — the  lives  and  du- 
ties of  clergymen — rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  Respect- 
ing the  forms  of  worship,  the  convocation  was  about  equally 
divided  in  opinion.  One  part  urged,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness, a  return  to  greater  simplicity.  The  other  opposed  this. 
The  queen,  who  was  fond  of  splendor  in  worship,  and  claiming 
supreme  authority  in  religious  matters,  carried  her  point,  and 
enforced  uniformity  to  her  views.  According  to  Hume,  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  retained  by  Elizabeth  in  the  liturgy 
tended  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  established  religion. 
The  same  historian  adds,  that  if  the  queen  could  have  had  her 
way,  the  external  appearance  of  worship  would  have  had  a  still 
greater  similarity  to  Rome, — that  her  love  of  state  and  magni- 
ficence, which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her  with  an 
inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that 
it  was  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  her  party  that  she 

Save  up  images,  addresses  to  the  saints,  and  prayers  for  the 
ead.  The  Puritans  saw  this,  and  grieved  over  it.  The  crust 
of  popery  was  indeed  broken,  but  much  of  the  shell  was  still 
retained.  They  wished  to  throw  away  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
they  would  have  moulded  the  church  according  to  their  views, 
if  they  had  mit  been  resisted  by  one,  who,  like  the  pope,  claimed 
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supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion^  and  who  established  a 
worship,  full  of  "  the  show  and  pomp  of  Rome,"  and  ordered 
all  her  subjects  to  conform  to  the  same. 

The  Episcopalians  "  went  as  they  had  begun  under  Edward, 
looking  to  primitive  antiquity — to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic 
Fathers  and  Ancient  Bishops" — but  not  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  ultima  ratio  legum  in  regard  to  all  religious  matters. 
They  stopped  where  it  was  safe  for  them  to  stop.     Determined 
to  retain  the  forms  and  practices  of  Prelacy,  it  would  not  have 
been  wise  for  them  to  have  gone  beyond  primitive  antiquity, 
and  to  have  ventured  into  the  presence  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  witnessing  spirit  of  the  first  and  purest  age  of  the  church. 
The  safe  place  for  Prelacy  is  in  the  sea- weed  and  shells  of  Mil- 
ton's drag-net — which  in  the  third  century,  the  period  of  "  the 
church's  virgin  purity,^*  had  gathered  together  a  multitude  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
This,  therefore,   is  the  never-failing  refuge  of  Episcopalians 
when  discomfited,  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  whenever  they  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  venture  into  the  clear  light  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  claims  of  Episcopacy.     The  church  of  England, 
therefore,  under  the  auspices  of  Elizabeth,  who  "  regarded  her 
spiritual  supremacy  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown,"  looked 
only  to  primitive  antiquity — to  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Fa* 
thers  and  of  the  Ancient  Bishops.     The  Puritans  looked  beyond 
the  authority  of  man  to  that  of  God — beyond  the  decrees  of 
councils  to  those  of  heaven.     The  Prelatists  were  satisfied  with 
a  partial  reform.     The  Puritans  were  for  thorough  work — for 
pushing  the  Reformation  back  to  the  beginning,  and  for  plant- 
ing every  thing  pertaining  to  the  church  on  the  simple  bam  of 
the  J^Tew  Testament.     With  them  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
wretched  incrustation  of  popery  was  broken ;  every  part  and 
particle  of  it  was  to  be  thrown  away.     The  question  with  them 
was,  whether  they  should  return  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic 
worship,  or  rest  satisfied  with  that  which  was  "  full  of  the  show 
and  pomp  of  Rome."     Here  they  could  not,  for  one  moment, 
hesitate.     Prelacy  established  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  de- 
manded compliance  with  them.     The  Puritan  could  not  con- 
form.    His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  do  it.     Prelacy, 
"  looking  to  primitive  antiquity,"  frowned  and  menaced  through 
her  court  of  High  Commission,  her  Inquisition  in  miniature. 
The  Puritan  laid  his  hand  upon  his  Bible,  and  by  its  authority 
claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion. 
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Prelacy,  with  "  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Fathers,"  lighted 
up  the  fires  of  persecution.  The  Puritan,  following  a  nobler 
example,  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods.  That  which 
was  born  after  the  flesh,  persecuted  that  which  was  born 
after  the  Spirit.  Thus  Prelacy,  in  its  very  essence  intolerant, 
drove  from  her  communion,  and  ultimately  from  her  soil,  the 
Puritans,  those  men  of  God,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy. 

During  the  Reformation  in  England,  the  community  was  di- 
vided into  three  great  parties.     The  Catholics  took  their  stand  in 
defence  of  all  the  abominations  of  popery.     The  Prelatists  in 
some  things  were  in  favor  of  reform.     The  Puritans  urged  an 
immediate  return  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  worship.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Rector  of  All  Saints,  the  Prelatists  were  perfectly 
right  in  doing  what  they  did — were  discharging  an  indispensa- 
ble duty  in  throwing  off  what  seemed  to  them  the  impositions 
of  popery.     And  so  we  believe.     But  how  comes  it,  that  the 
Puritans  were  not  discharging  the  same  high  and  imperative 
duty  in  casting  away  all  that  seemed  to  them  of  the  same  char- 
acter?    The  Prelatists  justified  their  action  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Bible — to  the  liberty  which  it  gives  to  each  one  of  thinking  for 
himself.     The  Puritans  made  the  same  appeal,  and  how  is  it 
that  they  had  not  the  same  right?     Prelatists  shaped  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  their  worship  to  suit  their  views  :  why  must 
the  Puritan  conform  to  a  mode  of  worship,  in  his  opinion,  full 
of  the  show  and  pomp  of  Rome,  or,  if  he  thinks  for  himself,  be 
branded  as  a  separatist  and  a  schismatic?     With  what  counte- 
nance can  Prelatists  claim  for  themselves  what  they  deny  to  all 
others,  the  right  of  private  judgment?     On  what  ground  can 
they  fix  upon  others  the  odious  charge  of  schism,  for  doing  the 
very  thing  they  did — for  casting  away  the  impositions  of  pope- 
ry ?     The  English   church  took  a  position  which  is  right,    but 
which  gives  to  all  others  what  she  claimed  for  herself — the  lib- 
erty of  conscience — the  liberty  to  think,  each  one  for  himself. 
To  say,  therefore,  as  the  author  of  the  Guide  does,  that  all  who 
do  not  conform  to  her  mode  of  worship  are  separatists  and 
schismatics,  is  monstrous  in  the  extreme.     It  is  virtually  saying, 
that  the  Episcopal  ^kurch  alone  hns  the  right  of  private  j  udg" 
merit — that  in  her  bosom  alone  is  the  liberty  to  be  enjoy ed^  toith 
which  Christ  has  made  us  all  free.     They  may  alter  and  amend 
their  forms  of  worship — may  cast  off  what  seems  to  them   the 
impositions  of  popery,  and  it  is  all  right.     But  if  others  exercise 
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the  same  freedom,  and,  following  the  Bible  and  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  go  further  than  they  do  in  the  work  of  reform,  and 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  as  they  think,  they  tran- 
scend their  liberty,  they  break  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  com- 
mit sin  !  We  know  of  nothing  more  preposterous  or  intolerant 
Such  a  feeling  has  in  it  the  germ  and  the  essence  of  that  which 
established  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Inquisition.  The  position  is  verily  ridiculous.  It 
involves  a  most  palpable  absurdity.  We  will  suppose  that  a 
member  of  All  Saints,  who  has  hitherto  taken  Prelacy  upon 
trust,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  too  many  do,  is  led  to  test  its  claims 
by  Scripture,  and  comes,  after  much  prayerful  consideration,  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  doctrines  and  practices  are  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  Bible.  He  comes  to  the  Rector  with  his  diffi- 
culty. "  I  cannot  conscientiously,"  he  says,  "  affirm  what  the 
church  affirms,  or  practise  what  she  enjoins,  without  doing 
wrong.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  You  tell  me,  in  '  the  Guide,'  that 
separation  from  the  Episcopal  communion  is  a  great  sin — that 
it  is  breaking  the  unity  of  the  church — I  am  therefore  in  a 
strait.  If  I  stay,  I  feel  that  I  shall  commit  sin  by  so  doing.  If 
I  leave  the  church,  you  say  I  will  commit  sin.  How,  then,  am 
I  to  act  ?"  Perhaps  the  Rector,  aided  by  the  Oxford  Tracts, 
with  which  there  is  great  sympathy  in  the  Guide,  might  relieve 
the  conscience  of  his  inquirer  thus :  ''  You  must  distinguish 
here;  though  you  cannot  secede  from  us  without  sin,  yet  it  does 
not  hence  follow  that  you  are  a  sinner,  for  a  man  may  commit 
sin,  and  yet  not  be  himself  a  sinner  !"* 

We  proceed  with  our  "  Guide."  **  For  six  centuries  the  one- 
ness of  the  church  was  preserved — These  were  the  days  of  her 
glory  and  her  strength — The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  everywhere 
abounded — Christians  were  known  by  the  loftiness  of  their 
lives — The  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  successful  in  their  warfare 
with  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  cross  was  carried  forward  in 
triumph."  To  the  first  century  and  to  the  succeeding  half  of  the 
second,  this  language  may  apply.  But  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
this  period  of  the  church's  pretended  oneness,  it  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  over  which  the  spi- 
rit of  piety  weeps  in  unavailing  sorrow,  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Irenaeus,  a  fatal  eclipse  began  to  cover  the  disk  of  the  church, 

•See  Tract  No.  51,  where  the  "supra  mundane  doctrine" 
is  taught,  that  man  may  commit  sin,  and  yet  not  be  a  sinner. 
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and  shade  after  shade  of  deepening  gloom  to  settle  down  upon 
the  interests  of  religion  like  a  funeral  pall.  The  four  centuries 
preceding  the  seventh,  present  us  with  any  thin^,  rather  than 
the  glory  of  the  church.  They  form  the  great  laboratory,  in 
which  most  of  those  giant  evils,  that  for  ages  wasted  the  ener- 
gies and  corrupted  the  virtue  of  Christendom,  had  their  origin. 
They  properly  form  a  part  of  the  "  Dark  Ages"  of  the  church, 
and  furnish  us  with  much  of  what  may  very  justly  be  called  the 
miseries  of  "  the  Middle  Passage"  of  Christianity — the  painful 
sufferings  and  oppressions,  which  she  was  compelled  to  endure 
in  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  and  their  immediate , 
successors,  through  an  ocean  of  darkness  to  the  light  and  free- 
dom of  the  Reformation.  These  the  days  of  the  church's 
glory  !  When  her  learning  and  piety  were  steadily  declining, 
and  the  constant  increase  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  crushing 
her  free  spirit  into  the  dust  and  into  the  lifelessness  of  a  stupid 
formality — when  the  church  was  brought  into  unhallowed  union 
with  the  civil  power,  and  the  whole  frame-work  of  a  spiritual 
hierarchy  fashioned  and  put  together,  and  fixed  upon  men. 
Days  of  the  church's  glory  and  strength !  When  the  monastic 
economy  with  all  its  tides  of  corruption  was  introduced, — when 
the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  destined  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  were  poisoned :  and  the  streams,  which  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  "  turned  off  by  a  deep  cross-cut  into 
monasteries,  there  to  stagnate  into  a  turbid  pool,  or  to  sink  away 
through  bottomless  quicksands."  Days  of  glory  and  strength ! 
When  ascetics — monks,  nuns,  eremites,  pillar-saints,  et  id  omne 
genus,  were  the  great  and  good  ones  of  the  earth — the  objects 
of  universal  admiration  and  applause, — when  men  were  seen 
travelling  to  far-distant  places,  not  to  carry  to  the  famishing  the 
bread  of  life — not  to  tell  the  story  of  redeeming  love  to  the  hea- 
then— but  to  see  some  pretended  relic — the  bones  of  some  saint 
— the  ashes  of  some  martyr,  or,  what  was  much  more  an  object 
of  desire,  to  see  the  dunghill  on  which  the  pious  patriarch  of 
Uz  sat,  and  which  Chrysostom  says  is  more  venerable  than  the 
throne  of  a  king.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  men  worshipped 
God  their  Saviour.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of  the 
church's  glory,  they  paid  their  homage  equally  to  the  ^vood  of 
the  cross,  to  the  images  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  bones  of  dubious 
saints.  In  the  first  century  men  were  either  happy  or  miserable 
immediately  after  death  ;  in  the  fourth  and  onward,  purgatory 
effected  for  the  wicked  what  the  gospel  had  been  unable  to  ac- 
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complish.  In  Paul's  day  men  were  saved  by  grace ;  in  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  they  were  saved  by  good  works.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  spirit  of  piety  appears  in  her  simplicity,  and 
breathes  easily  in  the  atmosphere  of  purity  and  love ;  in  the 
days  of  the  church's  glory,  she  is  oppressed  with  the  costume 
of  heathen  attire ;  and,  unable  to  lift  up  her  head  in  the  attenu- 
ated and  sickly  air  of  cells  and  cloisters,  she  resigns  her  do- 
minion over  mind  to  the  control  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
There  were  indeed  in  those  days  some  in  the  church  of  noble 
character.  God  has  always  had  a  people  on  earth  to  praise 
him,  the  seven  thousand,'  who  bow  not  the  knee  to  Baal.  But 
these  Avere  the  excepted  few.  A  wild  and  fearful  fanaticism 
generally  prevailed — a  wide-spread  and  shameful  profligacy  per- 
vaded the  christian  community.  One  tide  of  corruption  rapidly 
followed  another — until,  as  the  author  of  Ancient  Christianity 
forcibly  remarks,  the  Mahometan  deluge  came  as  a  cleansing 
inundation  in  places  where  it  spread. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  deeply  affects  the  Rector. 
He  is  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  it.  "  Now  that  the  golden 
chain  is  broken,  which  then  bound  the  disciples  in  one  holy 
brotherhood,  the  glory  and  the  strength  are  departed.  Primi- 
tive piety,  primitive  zeal,  primitive  love,  primitive  self-denial, 
primitive  labors,  and  primitive  missions,  with  their  thousand 
converts  to  the  faith,  where  are  they  now  to  be  found  ?  We 
ask,  but  there  comes  no  answer."  No  :  none,  if  the  author  is 
addressing  the  daughter  of  the  Anglican  church  in  America, 
that  has  never  broken  the  unity  of  the  church,  with  these  high 
questionings.  We  know  not  where  in  the  action  of  "  the 
church  of  the  United  States,"  we  can  find  those  several  primi- 
tives— that  zeal — that  love — those  missions  with  their  thousand 
converts  to  the  faith.  But  if  his  interrogatories  have  a  wider 
bearing  than  this,  and  include  those  who  have  broken  the  unity 
of  the  church — those  whose  ancestors  left  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion and  built  conventicles ;  we  can  point  him  to  some  of 
these  schismatics, — some  who  have  been  unchurched,  and  left 
only  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God — some  who,  with  the 
Bible  only  as  their  "  Guide,"  have  manifested  something  of  the 
zeal  and  love  of  the  early  Christians — who  have  sent  out  their 
hundreds  of  missionaries,  and  have  gathered  their  thoiisand  con- 
verts to  the  faith.  But  we  must  not  interrupt  tlie  Rector. 
"  WJiat  is  the  strong  hold  of  all  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
gospel  ?  The  disunion  and  the  strife  of  Christians !  Why 
does  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  advance  so 
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slowly  ?  Because  the  strength  of  Christendom  is  frittered  away 
by  division,  and  because  their  intestine  feuds  are  transferred,  as 
they  roust  of  necessity  be  while  they  exist,  to  distant  shores 
along  with  those  who  repair  thither  to  tell  the  benighted  savage 
of  his  misery  and  danger,  and  of  the  way  of  relief  and  escape 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  Saviour."  There  is  much 
truth  no  doubt  in  all  this,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  exactly  what 
our  author  imagines  it  to  be.  The  objection  to  Christianity 
does  not  arise  from  the  mere  existence  of  denominational  differ- 
ences, where  they  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
intercommunion.  It  is  truly  a  fearful  hinderance,  however, 
when  one  denomination  assumes  to  be  the  church,  and  speaks 
of  all  others  who  do  not  conform  to  its  forms  and  ceremonies 
as  separatists  and  schismatics,  and  leaves  them  to  the  uncove- 
nanted  mercies  of  God.  This  creates  the  difficulty.  When  the 
world  sees  Christians  makino:  more  of  the  shell  than  of  the  nut 
which  it  contains, — more  of  forms  and  ceremonies  than  of  love 
to  God  and  good  will  to  man  ;  it  will  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
in  religion — nothing  but  shell  and  forms. 

And  as  to  those  intestine  feuds  being  transferred  to  distant 
shores  by  missionaries,  who  go  there  to  preach  the  gospel,  we 
deny  the  assertion,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  men  sent  out  by  the 
American  and  Presbyterian  Boards,  We  stand  between  them 
and  such  a  charge.  We  admit  that  these  feuds  are  transferred 
to  distant  shores,  but  by  whom  is  this  done  ?  Our  missionaries 
are  willing  to  labour  in  the  same  field  with  those  of  any  other 
evangelical  denomination,  and  harmoniously  too.  Who  are 
they  that  refuse  to  do  this?  Who  is  it  at  Constantinople,  that 
refuses  to  recognize  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  as 
ministers  of  Christ?  Who  is  it,  in  Jerusalem,  where  once  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  all  of  one  accord,  that  stands  aloof  from 
those  faithful  heralds  of  the  gospel  who  proclaim  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  taking  care  never  to  treat  them  as  the  ambassadors 
of  Christ  ?  Aye,  and  who  is  it,  that  in  his  travels  of  observation 
in  the  East,  carries  with  him  an  "  eucharistic  apparatus,"  that 
he  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  either  entirely  omitting 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  of  receiving  its  -elements 
from  the  hands  of  one,  on  whose  head  prelacy  has  never  laid  its 
imposition  ?  And  who  excited  those  jealousies,  which  have  ruin- 
ed the  Ntslorians?  We  hope  the  learned  Rector  will  inform  his 
people  and  the  public  on  these  points  in  the  next  edition  of  "  the 
Guide."  It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  these  things 
must   be  thus  transferred,  while  they  exist  at  home.      One 
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wrong  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  another.  Denominational  ex- 
clusiveness  here  is  wicked,  and  its  wickedness  here  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  exist  on  heathen  shores. 

But  how  are  things  to  be  righted  1  How  is  this  lost  unity 
of  the  church  to  be  restored  ?  After  so  much  lamentation  over 
the  evils  of  disunion,  our  readers  will  expect  to  see  the  mani- 
festation of  an  enlarged  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Rector  for 
the  sake  of  this  end.  In  this,  however,  they  are  doomed  to  sad 
disappointment.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  does  he  propose  to  give 
up  for  the  sake  of  this  result.  No:  the  change  is  to  be  all  on 
the  other  side.  His  denomination  has  never  broken  the  unity  of 
the  church ;  and  of  course  has  nothing  of  which  to  repent — no 
chani^e  to  make — conforms  to  primitive  usage,  and  interprets 
the  Scriptures  according  to  Primitive  Antiquity,  contained  in  all 
its  fulness  and  purity  in  that  great  commentary  of  the  Bible — that 
Thesaurus  of  primitive  lore — the  Book  of  Common  Prayer !  All 
must  therefore  conform  to  them.  Not  a  particle  of  their  pecu- 
liarities can  be  laid  aside — not  even  a  gown,  or  a  saint's  day. 
We  all  have  got  to  come  back  into  the  bosom  of  Prelacy  un- 
conditionally. To  accomplish  this  several  things  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Rectoi.  The  tluth  on  this  vital  point  of  unity 
is  to  be  spoken  to  us  schismatics  with  the  utmost  fulness  and 
frankness — missionaries  are  to  be  sent  out  on  every  side,  and 
churches  built,  in  whicb  the  holy  sacrjunents  may  be  truly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  word  of  God,  interpreted  according  to 
**  Primitive  Antiquity,"  truly  preached — schools  are  to  be  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  young  are  to  be  instructed  in  their  duty 
to  the  church  :  and  lastly,  the  press  is  to  be  used — books  and 
tracts,  such,  we  suppose,  sis  those  "  for  the  Tiii»es,"  are  to  be 
prepared  and  sent  everywhere.  Thus  by  boldly  advancing  the 
claims  of  his  church,  '*  as  contradistinguished  from  all  who  have 
left  her  communion,  or  who  stand  aloof  from  her  pale  ;  and  by 
carrying  out  her  blessed  doctrines  and  rites,  with  all  her  glori- 
ous privileges,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  ever  ready  for  conciliation^  but  never  lor  compromise ,''  the 
Rector  thinks  that  much  may  be  accomplished  in  bringing  back 
the  separatists  and  schismatics,  and  thus  restoring  the  (];oiden 
age  of  the  church !  Alas,  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  Episco- 
pal enclosure !  What  a  work  of  repentance  is  there  before 
them !  How  much  have  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Presbyterians  to  undo  !  How  we  envy  the  Roman  Catholics ! 
Their  work  will  be  comparatively  easy.     They  will  have  to 
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give  up  only  a  few  things,  such  as  extreme  unction,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  worship  of  images  and  the  like,  and  consent  to  a 
transfer  of  spiritual  supremacy  from  Rome  to  London,  from 
Gregory  to  Victoria  ;  they  will  then  be  like  the  English  church, 
and  of  course  not  very  unlike  her  American  daughter.  In  their 
efforts  to  effect  this  return  of  the  schismatics,  our  author  would 
have  his  people  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  thinks 
that  '^  when  churchmen,  one  and  all,  shall  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit, — when  the  cross  of  the  Lord,  traced  on  their  brow 
at  the  laver  of  regeneration,  shall  be  deeply  imbedded  in  their 
hearts ;  and  when  they  shall  have  the  apostolic  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  apostolic  succession,  then  will  those  around  them  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  their  views  of  Christian  truth  and  of  the  Christian 
church."  Very  good !  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  they 
have  the  apostolic  spirit,  that  their  denominational  exclusive- 
ness  will  be  at  an  end — that  primacy  in  the  ministry  will  be  re- 
membered only  to  be  lamented,  and  the  ceremonial  of  that 
sect  no  longer  be  made  a  bar  to  intercommunion.  The 
apostolic  spirit,  whenever  it  exists,  will  strip  prelacy  of  its  self- 
constituted  authority,  and  sweep  from  the  Episcopal  church 
every  "  Guide "  which  teaches  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,  and  gives  to  primitive  antiquity  an  authority 
above  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  unity  of  the  church  !  How  do  men  talk  about  it,  as  our 
author  does,  meaning  by  it  only  a  conformity  of  all  others  to 
their  own  individual  sect,  or  denomination  !  But  is  this  the 
unity  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  ?  Not  at  all.  It  does  not  consist 
in  an  unbroken  uniformity  in  the  externals  of  worship.  Its  ele- 
ments are  not  sameness  of  ceremonial — similarity  of  name — 
agreement  as  to  the  forms  witnessed  to  as  apostolic  by  primitive 
antiquity — ^using  a  liturgy,  and  singing  those  ancient  hymns  of 
Addison  and  others,  which  have  glowed  on  the  lips  of  apostles. 
No :  these  things  are  all  outward — concern  the  shell — the  modus 
in  quo  of  Christianity,  not  the  essence  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  unity  of  the  church,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a 
moral  oneness,  and  comes  from  the  connection  of  each  one 
with  Christ.  All  who  profess  faith  in  Jesus  are  members  of 
one  society  called  the  church,  whatever  may  be  their  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  externals  of  religion.  This  was  the  union 
for  which  Christ  prayed — a  union  of  love  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  attachment  to  him.  All  who  believe  in  him  are  one. 
They  have  all  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
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Father,  who  is  above  all,  and  in  them  all.  This  oneness,  there- 
fore, consists  in  the  faith  and  practice  v^hich  Christ  makes  es- 
sential to  salvation — in  the  substantial  reception  of  the  gospel. 
When  a  man  repents  and  believes  in  Jesus  he  is  a  new  creature 
— ^is  born  of  God,  and  is  an  heir  of  heaven.  To  deny  him  the 
privilege  of  intercommunion — to  interpose  a  form  between  him 
and  any  company  of  believers — to  preach  that  men  must  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ, — that  regeneration  is  the  great  essential 
requisite  to  salvation, — and  then,  when  they  have  repented,  and 
are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  tell  them  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  church,  and  cannot  be,  until  they  submit  to 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  they  do  not  believe  the  Bible 
teaches  or  sanctions, — that  until  this  is  done  they  must  take 
their  place  in  the  outer  court,  and  company  with  separatists  and 
schismatics,  and  rest  their  hope  of  heaven  only  in  the  uncove- 
nanted  mercies  of  God,  is  monstrous  in  the  extreme,  and  bears 
on  its  very  face  the  marks  of  a  terrible  contradiction.  They 
are  in  the  kingdom — units  in  that  glorious  assemblage  of  units 
which  compose  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth.  Whatever  may 
be  their  difference  of  opinion  about  things  not  essential  to  sal- 
vation, around  the  cross  all  such  are  one.  This  is  the  great 
central  point  of  assimilation,  to  which  all  Christians  conform^ 
and  which,  therefore,  makes  them  one, — the  great  nucleus,  where 
all  the  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world  come  to- 
gether, fasten,  and  crystalize  alike  into  one  glorious  constella- 
tion of  stars  for  the  diadem  of  the  Redeemer. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  position,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
unity  of  the  church,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  is  to  be  ef- 
fected. Christians  must  take  the  word  of  God  as  their  guide— 
and  ascending  above  the  dead  level  of  forn^s  and  ceremonies, 
come  up  at  once  to  a  religion  of  love,  emanating  from  a  few 
divinely  energetic  principles,  which  pervade  almost  every  page 
of  the  Bible,  and  which  demand  nothing  for  their  reception,  ex- 
cept a  humble,  holy  heart,  and  allow  to  each  other  freedom  of 
opinion  on  all  matters  not  essential  to  salvation.  This  is  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  arms  of  every  denomination  must  be 
open  for  intercommunion  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  A  sufficient  warrant  for  this  must  be  found  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  held  alike  by  each — in  the  connection  of 
all  believers  with  Christ,  and  therefore  with  each  other.  Here 
we  believe  there  is  now  among  all  evangelical  Christians  a  sub- 
stantial unity,  a  more  correct,  intelligent,  and  homogeneous  faith, 
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than  has  existed  in  the  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
While  they  diifer  from  each  other  on  minor  points,  as  Christians 
always  have  differed  here,  around  the  cross  they  think  and  feel 
alike — are  one ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  blend  their  sympathies 
together  as  such  on  earth,  in  anticipation  of  the  dny  when  they 
will  meet  as  the  disciples  of  Christ — as  the  purchase  of  his 
blood — around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Another  fact  is  equally  clear.  We  see  what  hinders  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  spirit  of  this  unity.  The  dif&cuhy  is  in  the  ex- 
temals  of  religion, — the  frame- work  thrown  around  the  sacred 
form  of  vital  Christianity  by  the  hands  of  men, — the  ceremonies 
of  worship  claimed  as  apostolic, — the  creeds  and  confessions 
placed  above  the  Bible, — the  assumption,  on  the  score  of  these 
things,  of  one  denomination  to  be  the  church,  and  all  others  to 
be  schismatics.  This  is  the  hinderance.  This  prevents  the  spirit 
of  Christian  union  from  acting  itself  out  in  all  its  loveliness  and 
subduing  power.  It  cannot  speak  out  in  such  circumstances. 
It  cannot  shine  forth  upon  others  through  any  exiernal  medium 
more  dense  than  that,  which  allows  the  light  of  essential  truth 
to  pass  through  it,  and  to  warm  the  bosom  of  others,  >md  on  the 
ground  of  a  like  sympathy  in  them  with  that  truth.  Denomina- 
tional peculiarities  do  not^disturb  the  unity  of  the  church,  where 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  spirit  of  mtercommunion.  Ten 
thousand  stars  glitter  in  the  firmament  above  us,  and  one  star 
differeth  from  another  in  glory,  yet  they  all  harmonize,  and  form 
one  bright  and  burning  arch — a  light  to  all  below.  So  we 
would  have  it  in  the  church.  Each  denomination  of  believers 
— a  constellation  of  stars  by  itself^ought  to  blend  its  light  har- 
moniously with  that  of  others,  and  thus  fill  the  v\  hole  hemis- 
phere of  man  with  the  light  and  love  of  heaven.  No  one,  there- 
fore, ought  to  talk  about  the  desirableness  of  unity,  whose  zeal 
for  its  existence  does  not  rise  above  the  zero  of  denominational 
feeling.  His  expectation  that  all  other  branches  of  the  church 
will  ultimately  be  merged  into  his,  is  Utopian, — the  desire  of  it, 
only  a  refined  species  of  selfishness.  Those  who  would  secure 
the  unity  of  the  church,  must  ascend  to  higher  ground — must 
fix  the  mind  on  the  great  point  of  union,  the  cross,  not  indeed 
"  as  traced  on  the  brow  at  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  not  as 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  bishop's  house,  or  a  Roman  cathedral — 
not  as  hung  around  the  neck  for  an  ornament — but  on  the  cross,  as 
seen  by  Paul — on  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  look  upon  all 
believers  as  bearing  his  image,  and  as  crucified  with  him.    Amid 
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all  the  diversities  of  denominational  peculiarities,  this  new  life 
in  men — this  resurrection  with  Christ — this  image  of  the  hea- 
venly in  the  soul — must  become  the  one  thing  needful  for  Chris- 
tian union — the  central  point  of  spiritual  attraction.  Christians 
must  learn  to  look  more  upon  this  inward  resemblance,  and  less 
upon  their  external  difference, — more  upon  the  similarity  of  spi- 
ritual feeling  and  action,  and  less  upon  the  want  of  sameness  in 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  if  they  are  to  meet  and 
mino^le  together  on  earth  in  one  glorious  brotheihood  of  being. 
The  difficulty  we  say  is  in  the  externals  of  religion.  Here  it 
always  has  been  Here  the  mind  is  left  free,  and  each  one, 
therefore,  will  think  for  himself  The  claim  of  any  denomina- 
tion to  be  the  church,  or  that  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  the 
only  proper  ones,  is  perfectly  futile.  One  man  has  just  as  much 
right  to  think  for  himself  as  another ;  and  one  branch  of  the 
church  to  frame  its  mode  of  worship  according  to  its  view  of 
the  Bible  as  another.  Here  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  al- 
ways has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Uniformity  here,  we  be- 
lieve, is  out  of  the  question.  The  effort  to  enforce  it  has  been 
the  great  source  of  mischief — has  broken  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  separated  on  earth  those  who  will  be  eternally 
united  in  heaven.  Let  Christians  then  take  a  nobler  position, 
and  strive  for  a  far  higher  attainment,  the  charity,  which  will 
constrain  Judah  not  to  vex  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  not  to  envy 
Judah, — the  charity  which  will  embrace  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesas  Christ, — the  feeling  whicii,  amid  all  our  difficulties  on 
minor  points,  will  fix  the  mind  upon  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and 
make  infinitely  more  of  this  than  of  any  uniformity  of  the  let- 
ter. Christians  must  cease  to  separate  on  points  not  deemed 
necessary  to  harmony  in  heaven.  They  must  cease  to  exact 
from  each  other  as  a  condition  of  intercommunion,  while  en- 
compassed with  darkness  and  beset  with  imperfection,  as  Robert 
Hall  justly  insists,  more  harmony  and  correctness  of  sentiment 
than  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,— cease  to  repel 
from  their  communion,  and  brand,  as  a  schismatic,  a  Howe,  a 
Watts,  or  a  Brainard,  whom  the  Lord  of  glory  will  welcome  to 
his  {:resence.     They  must  cease,  as  Some  are  beginning  to  do,* 

*See  an  able  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  for 
Jane,  1842.  Also  Archbishop  Whately's  Kingdom  of  Christ 
Delineated. 
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from  the  wretched  inflation  that  their  party  or  sect  is  the  church, 
and  all  others  are  separatists.  They  must  come  down  from  the 
high  and  barren  mountains  of  such  sectarian  pride  and  arro- 
gance, and  feel  that  in  the  possession  and  exhibition  of  love  to- 
wards all  who  are  Christ's  disciples,  consists  the  true  apostolic 
spirit  and  succession — the  practice  of  those  to  whom  the  faith 
was  once  delivered — of  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


ARTICLE    II. 
Review  of  Bore''s  Travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  Homes,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B«  C.  F.  H.  Constantinople. 

Correspondance  et  MSmoires  d*un  Voyageur  en  Orient^  parEu* 
gene  Bor^,  Charge  d'une  Mission  Scientijique  par  le  Ministire 
dUnstruction  Pvblique.  Tom.  I.  424, 11.498  pp.  Paris:  1840. 

[Correspondence  and  Memoirs  of  an  Oriental  Traveller,  by 
Eugene  Bor^.    In  two  volumes.   Paris :  1840.] 

The  following  article  from  one  who  stands  on  a  good  post 
of  observation,  possesses  especial  interest  at  the  present  time, 
as  it  lays  before  us  the  operations  of  those  politico-religious 
missionaries  of  France,  which,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  Puseyism,  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Christians. 

Some  remarks  occur  here,  also,  on  the  mooted  question  of 
the  Jewish  origin  of  this  people.  £d. 

These  volumes  of  M.  Bore  have  been  published  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  as  they  contain  matter  of  peculiar  interest 
to  our  readers  both  as  Americans  and  Christians,  we  hope  we  are 
doing  them  a  favor  in  giving  them  some  account  of  their  contents. 

M.  Bore,  after  having  passed  a  very  honorable  examination 
at  one  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Paris,  completed  his  education 
in  1835  under  the  tuition  of  the  able  corps  of  professors  of  the 
Oriental  Languages  in  that  city.  The  same  year  he  went  toVenice, 
where  he  spent  many  months  with  the  industrious  and  philan- 
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thropic  Armenian  Catholic  monks,  who  conduct  the  extensive 
printing  establishment  in  their  monastery.  He  had  long  been 
animated  with  some  of  that  new  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
swells  in  the  bosoms  of  not  a  few  of  the  Catholic  youth  of 
France ;  and  with  most  fixed  will,  he  determined  to  gain  all 
his  honors  under  the  wing  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  for  it? 
glory.  "  I  have  no  ambitious  views,"  he  writes ;  "  I  desire  neither 
riches  nor  office ;  the  love  of  God  and  of  my  brethren,  and  of 
science,  is  enough  for  me.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  East  or  to 
the  West  as  soon  as  I  see  any  social  or  religious  good  to  effect." 
He  made  it  an  axiom,  to  maintain,  as  founded  in  reason,  all  the 
dogmas  that  the  church  enforced,  and  he  aimed  to  exhibit  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  highly  cultivated  and  scientific  mind,  to  be 
enamored  of  the  beautiful  and  the  holy  as  represented  by  that 
church,  even  if  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  were  pronounc- 
ing it  all  to  be  effete  and  absurd,  and  ready  to  vanish  away. 
Yet  with  all  his  professed,  almost  apostolic,  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  mother  church,  it  would  still  perplex  a  reader,  uninitiated  in 
the  doublings  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  French  heart,  and  of 
the  heart  of  M.  Bor6  in  particular,  to  decide  what  feelings  most 
predominated  in  his  breast,  those  of  the  Romanist,  the  French- 
man, or  the  Egoist.  We  happen  to  know  that  his  earliest  pur- 
{>ose  was  to  obtain  the  professorship  of  Armenian  at  the  Col- 
ege  de  France.  It  appears,  also,  that  although  he  became  a 
zealous  propagandist  and  proselytist  after  he  had  entered  on  his 
travels,  yet  that  his  first  avowed  intentions  were,  to  pass  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  world  that  has  any  classic  associations, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years.  His  commission  from  the 
minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  not  obtained  till  long  after 
the  commencement  of  his  tour,  and  then  only  through  the 
most  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

llie  preparations  for  his  land  journey  he  made  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  there  and  elsewhere  he  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  six  or  seven  languages  at  a  time — and  doubtless  with  a 
proficiency  corresponding  to  the  variety.  In  the  same  let- 
ters from  Constantinople  in  which  he  describes  his  studies  and 
speaks  of  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,  and  of 
bis  bliss  in  partaking  of  the  communion,  he  gives  us  a  precious 
specimen  of  his  more  social  occupations.  "  The  three  Armenian 
sisters  in  the  family  where  I  reside  are  charming.  Our  habit- 
ual game  with  these  young  ladies  is  cards,  which  they  love 
exceedingly-  It  is  the  only  game  which  I  have  been  able  to  teach 
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them,  in  relurn  for  what  they  have  taught  rae."  I.  98.  We  hope 
to  be  excused  the  accusation  of  malice  towards  M.  Bore,  if, 
farther  to  illCistrate  his  character,  we  extract  the  following  spe- 
cimen of  vanity,  which  sufficiently  establishes  his  claim  to  being 
entirely  French.  "  I  tried  my  English  saddle  at  Pera  the  other 
day,  and  in  cantering  before  the  spectators,  many  of  whom  would 
not  perhaps  have  disdained  my  talent,  I  praised  myself  over  and 
over  for  having  gone  to  Thirion's  riding  school.  Reflecting  on 
the  thousand  miles  I  had  to  ride,  I  said  to  myself,  ^  If  you  had 
not  principles,  how  could  you  accustom  yourself  to  horses  of 
every  kind  of  mouth?  How  could  you  guess  their  instincts 
and  forestall  their  malice,' "  I.  133. 

The  route  which  M.  Bor6  took,  carried  him  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Samsoon,  thence  to  Tocat,  Sivas, 
Erzroom,  and  Tebriz,  deviating  from  his  main  route  whenever 
attracted  by  any  relics  of  antiquity.  During  a  considerable  part 
of  his  whole  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Scafi,  Superior  of 
theLazarist  convent  at  Constantinople.  The  topics  in  his  pages 
which  would  probably  most  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
are  his  observations  on  the  Armenians,  on  the  Chaldeans  or 
Nestorians,  their  language,  history,  and  modern  Protestant  mis- 
sions among  them,  the  obviously  new  phase  of  Popery  and 
Popish  missions,  and  lastly  the  extension  of  French  influence  in 
those  countries.  We  will  first  slightly  touch  on  his  notice  of 
the  American  Catholics. 

The  designs  of  the  Romanists  upon  the  Christian  races  in  the 
East,  are  more  aimed  at  the  Armenians  than  at  the  Greeks. 
They  have  lost  nearly  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  latter,  who  are 
members  of  the  "  Great  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,"  as  they 
proudly  designate  it;  and  are  supported  by  Russia,  a  power 
nearer  and  stronger  than  France.  If  ever  they  change  exten- 
sively, it  will  be  the  result  qf  the  intrigues  of  their  rulers. 
Catholic  Armenians  are  also  a  young  sect  in  Turkey,  and  the 
success  of  the  past  twenty  years  affords  them  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Latin  monks 
and  priests,  who  have  made  their  home  in  the  East,  carefully 
seek  the  Armenians,  endeavor  to  establish  schools  for  them, 
print  books  tor  them  in  various  cities,  on  every  subject ;  while 
for  the  Greeks  they  print  nothing  but  a  few  books  of  devotion, 
and  those  too  in  the  Roman  character,  although  in  the  Greek 
language.  Besides,  the  somewhat  successful  labors  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries  among  the  Armenians,  have  given  a  piquancy 
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to  their  zeal,  surpassing  its  ordinary  degree.  The  monopolizing 
and  Procrustean  spirit  of  Rome  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Armenian  Catholic  clergy — they  have  too  much  na- 
tionality, and  too  little  Romanism.  M.  Bor6  needlessly  distri- 
butes them  into  four  classes  as  respects  their  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies. Those  educated  at  Rome,  Venice  and  Vienna,  Mt.  Le- 
banon, or  in  Turkey,  make  each  a  party  by  themselves.  The 
contests  of  the  last  fifty  years  between  the  Venice  party  pro- 
tected by  Austria,  and  the  Ronan  or  Mount  Lebanon  party,  are 
everywhere  notorious.  "  Those  of  Venice  are  most  influential. 
They  have  the  advantage  over  the  others  of  a  more  varied  edu- 
cation ;  their  manners  are  more  engaging,  and  they  form,  so  to 
speak,  the  aristocratic  portion  of  their  hierarchy.  Having  been 
first  to  gain  honor  for  the  Armenian  language  and  literature, 
they  represent  in  their  community  the  national  party."  L  156. 

We  can  say  more  plainly  than  M.  Bor6  that  these  Mechi- 
tarist  Armenians  of  Venice  have  lost  favor  also  at  Rome  by  the 
character  of  their  publications,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  whole  mass  of  Armenian  mind.  They 
have  prepared  helps  for  studying  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
which  of  course  introduces  them  to  a  pure  and  uncontaminated 
literature.  They  circulate  various  works  on  morals  and  reli- 
gion, where  the  appeal  is  made  by  far  too  much  to  the  human 
reason  and  too  little  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  They  are 
also  by  far  too  willing  to  humor  the  Armenians  of  the  standing 
order,  in  retaining  all  their  ancient  days,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 
But  Rome  is  not  satisfied  with  allowing  the  large  nucleus  of 
Armenian  Catholics  to  proselyte  in  the  Levant  in  their  own 
way,  merely  with  the  aid  of  her  treasures.  She  has  sent  from 
time  immemorial  her  own  missionaries ;  and  since  the  days  of 
Pius  VL,  all  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  have  been  con- 
fided to  a  more  modern  order,  the  Lazarists,  who,  with  a 
central  station  at  Constantinople,  have  the  charge  of  all  the 
other  missions  in  the  East,  whether  in  Persia,  Turkey,  or  the 
countries  of  Russia  bordering  on  these.  We  hope  soon  to  in- 
troduce the  Lazarists  more  particularly. 

A  plan  in  detail  is  given  for  speedily  converting  to  the  Rom- 
ish faith  all  the  Armenians  of  Persia.  The  first  point  to  be 
aimed  at,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  to  obtain  public  pro- 
tection for  Romanism.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  so  efTectually 
followed  up  by  M.  Bor6,  that,  after  obtaining  imperial  firmans  for 
their  schools,  the  Shah  was  obliged  to  issue  another  firman  ex- 
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pelling  all  Catholic  missionaries  from  the  kingdom,  which  took 
place  in  1842.  The  second  item  in  the  plan  is  entitled  "  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  relieve  the  unfortunate ;"  and  under  this  head, 
6000  francs  is  asked  for  the  salary  of  an  apostolic  vicar,  and 
6000  francs  for  an  interpreter  and  five  priests,  and  an  equal  sum 
in  presents  to  the  civil  and  religious  authorities,  (i.  e.,  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  standing  order,)  and  to  provide  shoes  for  the 
children ;  so  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year,  aside  from  the  salary  of  the  vicar,  are  to  be  in  pres- 
ents. II.  476.  The  third  point  to  be  arrived  at  is,  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  the  three  ancient  Catholic  convents  at 
Isfahan.  We  learn  from  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse)  that  in 
1598  the  Augustine  monks  began  Catholic  missions  in  Persia — 
and  in  his  time,  1670,  there  were  already  convents  of  four  other 
European  orders  at  Isfahan, — the  Carmelites,  the  Capucins,  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Jesuits.  Besides  these,  there  were  twelve 
other  missionary  convents  in  various  parts  of  Persia.  So  much 
however  has  the  missionary  zeal  of  Catholics  been  checked 
from  various  causes,  that  all  these  establishments  are  now  re- 
duced to  a  single  convent  in  Isfahan,  inhabited  by  an  Armenian 
Catholic  monk,  and  he  has  a  parish  of  about  one  hundred  souls. 
"  All  the  succeeding  generations  of  the  proselytes  made  by 
these  missionaries  have  again  become  heretics,"  is  M.  Bora's 
confession.  The  Lazarists  are  laboring  to  put  things  on  a  bet- 
ter footing ;  but  unless  all  their  efforts  are  assiduously  followed 
up,  their  success  will  be  destitute  of  permanence.  One  corrupt 
doctrine  laboring  by  the  side  of  another  will  always  have  but  a 
feeble  hold,  unless  the  proselyters  are  at  hand  with  peculiar  in- 
centives to  faith. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  m  having  established  a  station  at  Erzroom,  which 
M.  Bor6  says  "  has  become  the  most  important  town  of  all 
Armenia,  by  its  favorable  situation  on  the  borders  of  the  Ot 
toman  and  Persian  empires.'*  The  next  place  to  which  he 
directs  our  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Catholics,  is  Vau. 
"  The  first  positions  to  seize  upon  are  Trebizonde,  Erzroom, 
Tocat,  and  especially  Vau."  11.  287.  He  calculates  the  whole 
number  of  Catholics  in  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  evidently 
from  the  reports  of  those  who  wished  to  please  him.  He  carries 
their  number  up  to  3,621  families,  and  is  very  severe  on  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight  because  they  could  find  so  few.  Yet  we 
have  his  own  confession  cited  above,  which  confirms  their 
testimony,  and  also  his  admission,  that  whereas  in  1750  there 
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were  450  Catholic  families  in  Erzroom,  there  are  not  now  forty. 
I.  396.  We  think  this  notice  of  the  diminution  of  the  Papal 
forces  is  important.  While  we  may  be  alarmed  by  the  display 
of  their  present  zeal,  or  by  modern  triumphs,  we  may  con- 
sole ourselves  by  their  having  run  out  and  disappeared  in  places 
where  they  were  formerly  in  vigor. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  ardor  and  the  zeal  of 
M.  Bor6,  there  is  no  one  on  which  he  dwells  more  largely 
than  the  state  of  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian  church :  and  we 
diall  therefore  be  excused,  if  we  give  it  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion in  our  notice  of  his  travels.  Let  us  accompany  him, 
therefore,  on  his  visit  to  the  plain  of  Oroomiah,  and  hear  his 
tirades  and  calumnies  on  the  labors  of  the  American  Pro- 
testant missionaries  there.  Who  would  wonder  that  a  man 
filled  with  a  mere  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  only  some  feeble 
desires  for  the  general  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  should 
be  filled  with  gall  and  bitterness,  at  finding  a  field  of  wheat, 
where  he  had  imagined  none  would  dream  of  reaping  but 
his  own  party,  already  occupied  by  men  whom  he  regards  as 
**  thieves  and  murderers,"  and  who  find  the  field  white  even  for 
the  harvest  1  Listen  then,  without  surprise,  to  his  impudent 
wholesale  scandal  of  our  missionaries,  which  none  could  be- 
lieve but  a  Romanist,  trained  up  in  the  same  course  of  conduct 
as  that  which  he  charges  upon  them.  We  shall  quote  not  a 
tithe  of  the  whole,  but  enough  to  more  than  substantiate  a 
charge  of  wilful  falsehood  on  the  writer. 

*^  The  Protestant  mission  established  at  Oroomiah,  limits  its 
exertions  to  buying  men's  consciences  with  gold."  "  They  gain 
no  proselytes  but  by  the  aid  of  silver."  '•'The  enterprising 
and  commercial  spirit  of  the  Americans  is  well  known; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known,  that  these  propagandists  have 
mingled  with  the  religion  which  they  bring  the  financial 
element,  and  that  money  is  the  nerve  and  the  instrument  of  all 
ttieir  operations."  *^  The  whole  expense  of  the  mission  amounts 
to  100,000  francs  a  year."    XL  69,  etc. 

•'  They  are  anticipating  aid  from  an  Armenian  as  a  French 
teacher,  whom  they  have  gained  over  to  their  belief,  or  rather 
who,  like  themselves,  believes  nothing."  "  When  the  Nestorians 
asked  them  for  their  faith,  they  said,  ^  we  believe  in  God ; 
Their  creed  was  as  short  as  this  one  article.  When  they  were 
asked  what  they  believed  about  Christ,  the  missionaries  stammer- 
ed out  an  answer  which  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  confes- 
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sions  of  the  NestoriaDS,  and  they  rejoiced."  "  These  Protestant 
missionaries,  already  arrived  at  Deism,  deny  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  the  divinity  of  Christ,  although  the  confession  of 
this  mystery  jiist  expires  on  their  lips.  The  Nestorians  believe 
in  every  thing  which  the  Americans  deny ;  they  practise  what- 
ever the  latter  reject.  The  negation  of  a  creed  does  not  con- 
stitute one."    II.  324,  350. 

'^  The  mission  determined  to  give  a  pension  to  all  the  Nes- 
torian  bishops,  or  rather  to  buy  their  adhesion  to  the  school, 
and  to  pay  each  scholar  twenty-five  cents  a  week  and  more  as 
the  child  should  grow  older."  "  They  have  forbidden  them  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross."     11.  353,  352. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  explanations  from  our  mission- 
aries, to  refute  these  and  similar  charges.  We  know  too  weU 
their  Christian  character  to  seek  for  their  denials.  As  to  the. 
amount  of  money  expended,  we  see,  by  a  report  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  for  1838,  that  for  the  numerous  members  of  the 
mission  there,  and  all  their  operations,  there  was  expended  but 
a  third  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs ;  so  that  M.  Bore's  esti- 
mate is  three  times  too  large.  Three  bishops  have  at  different 
times  been  partially  in  their  employ  as  teachers  and  trans- 
lators only,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  There  are 
now  forty  schools  supported  by  the  mission,  in  only  one  of  which 
is  any  allowance  made  to  the  scholars,  namely — the  Boarding 
Charity  School.  Of  course  the  poor  children  of  this  school, 
who  find  their  own  clothes,  must  have  food  to  eat ;  and  they, 
like  indigent  students  in  America,  receive  food  gratuitously,  be- 
ing allowed  a  sum  which  approaches  nearer,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
informed, twenty-five  cents  a  month,  than  twenty-five  cents  a 
week.  M.  Bore  is  too  well  educated  not  to  fully  know  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestants;  and  the  very  tract  against  Popery  which 
they  have  circulated,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  translation  at  the 
close  of  his  work,is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their  orthodox  faith. 
He  calls  it  a  Protestant  libel ;  but  while  we  wonder,  we  thank  him 
for  having  given  a  translation  of  a  valuable  Scripture  argu- 
ment against  Romanism,  for  the  benefit  of  his  French  readers. 

M.  Bor6  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  troubles  with  Mar 
Gabriel  of  Ardisher,  where  he  wished  to  establish  a  school.  The 
bishop  was  not  a  Catholic,  but,  won  by  promises  of  money, 
(which  promises  M.  Bor6  admits  he  had  made,)  he  gave  ms 
consent  for  the  school.  The  Nestorians  succeeded  in  getting 
the  proposed  school  stopped.     By  means  of  presents  M.  Bor6 
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succeeds  in  obtaining  an  edict  from  the  prince  who  owns  the 
village,  that  the  school  might  be  opened  ;  although,  as  the  prince 
was  not  a  magistrate  in  authority,  his  edict  had  no  effect.  In 
his  account  of  this  affair  M-  Bor6  charges  the  American  mis- 
sionaries with  persecution. 

'*  Not  having  been  able  to  gain  Mar  Gabriel,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  become  a  Catholic,  the  Americans  succeeded  by  night 
in  transporting  him  to  their  own  house,  and  gained  him  over. 
With  what  kind  of  arguments  ?  A  silver  watch  and  two  hundred 
dollars.  Protestant  intolerance  pushes  men  on  here  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Prussia.  The  American  missionaries  again  assembled 
the  bishops.  They  offered  presents  to  Melik  Manzour  Mirza, 
and  distributed  money  to  fiAy  persons,  to  get  them  to  affirm 
that  there  was  no  wish  for  the  school  at  Ardisher."  "  The 
equitable  sentence  that  the  prince  gave  in  our  favor  in  the  suit 
against  us  of  the  Americans  and  the  Nestorian  bishops  has 
not  made  them  desist  from  any  of  their  culpable  intentions.  To 
open  persecutions,  from  which  they  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
divan,  they  have  added  the  war  of  dogmas,  and  are  circu- 
culating  copies  of  their  libels  against  us."  II.  362,  422. 

With  this  calunmious  account  compare  the  unvarnished  nar* 
rative  found  in  the  faithful  details  of  Rev.  J.  Perkins's  admirable 
volume,  *  Residence  of  Nine  Years  in  Persia, — written  without 
any  knowledge  of  M.  Bora's  work.  It  will  there  be  evidently 
seen,  that,  without  any  previous  steps  on  the  part  of  American 
missionaries,  and  without  any  wish  even  on  his  part  for  bribes, 
the  bishop  sought  of  them  to  be  delivered  from  the  snare  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  In  any  Christian's  view,  the  deliverance 
of  the  bishop,  was  an  event  above  and  without  the  device  of 
man,  and  a  remarkable  providence  And  we  have  heard  a  mis- 
sionary of  that  station  pronounce  M.  Bor6's  account  of  this 
matter  full  of  "  downright  falsehoods." 

Will  it  now  be  credited,  that  on  the  very  same  pages  where 
such  accusations  of  bribery  and  persecution  are  brought  against 
our  missionaries,  and  characterized  properly  as  abommable 
crimes,  the  system  of  buying  proselytes  and  buying  Catholic 
influence  is  continually  avowed  and  practised  ?  We  will  not 
wonder  that  he  makes  the  charge  upon  others,  when  he  had 
found  the  potency  of  the  measure  by  his  own  experience.  Yet 
we  wonder  how  he  could  reconcile  the  fact,  that  when  he  could 
buy  consciences  with  gold,  yet,  as  he  admits,  he  could  not  point 
to  a  single  proselyte  of  the  Protestants.    Honest  reasoning 
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would  have  led  bim  to  conclude,  that  their  object  is  not  to 
make  proselytes,  but  to  bring  men  to  the  Shepherd  that  liveth 
evermore.  As  an  answer  to  the  charges  against  American 
missionaries,  hear  his  unblushing  confessions  of  bis  means  of 
proselytism. 

"  In  the  new  letter  which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  on  Ghal- 
dea,  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  sending 
missionaries  and  temporal  sticcors  to  this  country.  With  this 
double  lever  we  shall  accomplish  a  happy  revolution.''  II.  153. 
'^  My  expenses  are  much  increased  by  the  number  of  domestics 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  to  maintain  respectability,  by  the  presents 
I  have  to  make  without  receiving  any,  and  by  the  hospitality  I 
am  obliged  to  show  to  the  Catholics  of  these  countries."  II.  103. 
'^  The  poor  patriarch  is  much  embarrassed,  and  has  been  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  for  help  from  Rome,  and  on  account  of  the 
offer  I  have  made  him  of  paying  the  expenses  of  bis  journey.  It 
costs  much  to  do  good  in  these  countries,  where  every  step  must 
be  paid  for  in  hard  money."  11.  332.  <^  The  school  costs  me 
much,  because  I  have  been  obliged  to  help  some  of  the  pupils 
distinguished  for  their  good  dispositions.  Besides,  at  Salmas 
I  have  been  obliged  to  give  in  charity  for  pressing  objects. 
While  in  Chaldea  I  had  the  honor  of  feeding  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  chief  men,  without  counting  other  parasites  more  numer- 
ous than  elsewhere.  When  ray  disputes  arose  with  the  Protes- 
tants, it  became  worse  than  ever.  In  Persia  one  cannot  gain 
the  favor  of  the  great,  without  small  presents.  To  combat  ad- 
versaries very  liberal  in  this  respect,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be 
very  liberal  also."  "  If  the  French  do  not  come,  the  bishop  of 
Ardisher,  Mar  Gabriel,  in  spite  or  necessity  will  unite  with  the 
Americans.  You  know  that  it  has  been  resolved  upon,. that 
we  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension.  This 
money  will  be  well  employed,  for  it  will  be  the  price  of  the  sal- 
vation of  many  thousand  souls.  And  it  will  be  necessary,  for 
at  least  several  years,  for  he  cannot  obtain  sufficient  revenue 
from  his  flock."  309. 

^'  The  news  of  a  donation  of  6000  francs  to  the  patriarch  has 
produced  a  very  good  effect,  and  upon  the  Nestorians  even,  who 
see  that  the  Catholic  chiefs  are  better  paid  by  the  Latin  church, 
than  their  own  by  the  missionaries  from  Boston."  (334.)  "  Fa- 
ther Giovanni,  the  American  Catholic  priest  at  Isfahan,  is  oblig- 
ed to  deprive  himself  of  the  sweet  consolation  of  gaining  the 
poor  of  other  sects  by  the  benefits  of  his  charity."    "  Many  of 
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the  clergy  of  all  these  sects  receive  a  moderate  allowance,  (from 
France  and  Rome,)  which  in  these  poor  countries  becomes  a 
very  profitable  resource.  The  good  bishop  of  Syra  spoke  with 
gratitude  of  the  pension  of  300  francs  which  is  sent  to  him 
each  year."  I.  83. 

We  see,  by  these  admissions  made  by  M.  Bor6  with  such  sim- 
plicity and  unsuspectingness,  who  are  those  who  are  trying  to 
gain  the  Nestorians,  and  indeed  all  the  world,  by  means  of 
money.  We  should  like  to  see  the  shock  that  would  be  pro- 
duced, if  the  member  of  any  Protestant  association  or  any  mis- 
sion should  avow  or  practise  any  system  of  proselytism,  found- 
ed on  such  means.  We  here  see  M.  Bor6  and  his  friends,  with- 
out a  single  missionar}'  on  the  ground,  lavishing  out  money  to 
Eatriarchs,  bishops,  princes,  and  people,  merely  to  secure  the  ac- 
nowledgroent  of  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church — without 
undertakmg  any  thing  for  the  social,  moral,  or  religious  elevation 
of  the  people,  but  rather  teaching  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  be  bought  with  money. 

Converts  made  among  the  Nestorians  or  any  other  people 
may  have  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  that,  by 
a  few  verbal  professions,  a  man  may  change  his  religion  as  easily 
as  he  changes  his  coat.  But  in  the  present  age  we  little  fear 
the  results  of  such  proselytism  in  the  East.  As  long  as  the 
Eastern  world  knew  of  the  existence  of  no  other  church  in 
Europe  but  the  Roman,  there  was  some  hope  of  permanence 
in  such  changes.  But  now  that  Protestantism  comes  to  lifl  up  her 
trumpet  of  alarm,  the  battle  will  be  with  less  odds.  Moreover, 
these  proselytes  to  the  Romish  church  from  the  Eastern  churches 
have  not  the  same  bigoted  attachment  to  Rome  with  the  Cath- 
olics of  Europe.  They  have  not  only  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
national  rites,  language,  and  ceremonies,  but  they  are  living 
among  their  co-nationals,  who  are  in  a  large  majority ;  and 
they  are  nearly  as  open,  individually,  to  reason  and  truth  as  tkose 
who  have  remained  in  their  ancient  folds.  As  a  proof  of  the 
unsoundness  and  insincerity  of  the  conversion  of  the  Nestorians 
to  Rome,  it  is  conceded  by  M.  Bot6,  as  is  withal  a  well  known 
historical  fact,  that  three  times  successively  in  modern  times, 
as  well  as  on  five  occasions  in  more  ancient  times,  their 
patriarchs  have  given  in  their  adherence  to  the  Romish 
faifrh ;  but  their  allegiance  to  the  pope  lasted  no  longer  than 
the  duration  of  the  pecuniary  allowance.  And  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  standards  under  a 
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new  patriarch,  there  not  being  at  this  moment  ten  thousand 
Catholic  Chaldeans.  And  yet  Rome^  exception  being  made  of 
her  peculiar  and  fatal  doctrines,  comes  in  the  garb  of  a  refined 
civilization,  with  more  or  less  of  science,  and  with  political 
protection,  and  is  capable  of  holding  out  very  flattering  pro- 
mises to  any  oppressed  and  ignorant  people.  But  Rome  aided 
by  France  is  not  now  alone  in  this  field ;  Russia  with  her 
national  church  offers  to  the  parties  resembling  her  a  strong 
arm ;  and  now  England,  with  its  national  establishment,  is  urged 
by  the  church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  aid  those  com- 
munities which  have  most  sympathy  with  her.  In  the  midst  of 
these  contending  parties,  we  may  confidently  hope,  that  it  is  not 
in  vain  that  there  are  those  on  the  ground  who,  not  trusting  to 
might  or  power,  are  directing  the  nations  to  the  imperishable 
living  truths  of  a  purely  spiritual  salvation,  without  which  all 
other  progress  and  growth  is  comparatively  valueless. 

It  is  not  without  instruction  to  observe  what  are  the  points 
in  which  a  Catholic  layman  condemns  the  Oriental  churches  in 
their  present  character  and  condition.  M.  Bor6  censures  them 
for  many  things,  in  which  a  Protestant  Christian  would  have 
included  also  no  small  portion  of  the  Catholic  church.  And  it 
is  surprising  that  he  should  find  so  much  that  is  blameworthy, 
even  in  those  churches  which  in  our  own  view,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  churches  themselves,  differ  in  so  few  particulars  from  the 
Romanists.  It  is  only  a  new  proof  how  exacting  Rome  is,  in 
her  laws  of  conformity ;  and  also  evidence  that  although  now, 
when  she  has  not  the  power  to  control,  she  does  not  force  the 
branches  of  the  Eastern  churches  which  she  has  proselyted,  to 
change  all  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  even  makes  a  boast 
of  variety  in  unity  as  regards  them,  yet  that,  as  opportunity 
offers,  she  will,  in  every  particular  of  language,  calendar,  mar- 
riage, order,  and  doctrine,  oblige  these  partially  united  churches 
to  conform  to  the  Latin  rites. 

^'  Among  the  Armenians,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
which  the  Catholic  church  offers  most  freely,  is  made  very  rarely 
and  even  as  an  exception.  And  they  never  perform  two  masses  a 
day  in  the  same  church  or  on  the  same  altar,  and  baptism  is  not 
administered  to  children  till  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  A 
simple  priest  arrogates  to  himself  the  power  of  confirmation." 
I.  99.  Those  who  recall  the  limitations  of  the  Catholic  church 
on  the  degree  of  contamination  of  original  sin,  and  the  indecent 
haste  with  which  in  some  ages,  if  not  now,  they  have  proceeded 
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to  baptism,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  cause  of  the 
censure  of  the  more  orthodox  moderation  of  the  Armenians. 
Nor  is  it  more  surprising  that  a  Catholic  should  fee!  that  there 
must  be  a  want  of  grace  where  the  communion  is  so  rarely  ad- 
ministered. We  have  ourselves,  in  a  cathedral  in  Italy,  seen 
seven  different  priests,  at  seven  different  altars,  performing 
seven  different  masses,  and  the  total  of  the  audience  (spec- 
tators) was  not  seven  persons. 

M.  Bor6  notices  as  of  peculiarly  evil  tendency  in  the  Arme- 
nian church,  the  fact  that  the  laity  mix  themselves  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  thus  putting  the  clergy  in  dependence  on  them. 
And  he  therefdre  quarrels  with  Armenian  Catholic  laity 
who  retain  so  much  of  the  same  prerogative,  and  who  are  too 
eager  to  take  the  lead  in  conducting  the  plans  of  proselytism 
from  their  ancient  nation.  "  If  their  clergy  do  not  manage  to 
free  themselves  from  secular  jurisdiction,  they  will  be  constantly 
paralyzed  in  their  acts,  and  will  be  exposed  to  interminable  in- 
trigues. Brethren  of  the  same  religious  order  often  live  insu- 
lated in  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  families  where  they  exercbe 
their  ministry.  So  the  priests  will  go  into  families  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  penitents,  and  as  private  chapels  are  multiplied, 
they  go  there  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries."  I.  377.  For 
the  purpose  of  noticing  his  testimony  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
the  Nestorians,  we  propose  citing  here  another  passage : 

"  The  Nestorian  bishop  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  hunts,  and 
walks  like  other  men,  and  only  two  or  three  times  a  year  does 
he  take  the  trouble  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  sight  of  these 
bishops,  who  are  more  numerous  than  our  country  curates,  ex- 
plains to  us  a  fact  of  ecclesiastical  history,  viz.,  that  the  coun- 
cils called  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  (conciliabtdes) 
were  neither  as  imposing  or  as  difficult  to  get  up,  as  we  might 
suppose  from  the  number  of  their  members.  The  Episcopacy 
in  the  East  has  never  had  as  much  of  social  distinction  as  in  the 
West  The  deacon  draws  the  curtain  of  the  sanctuary  to  read 
the  gospel  to  the  people,  while  he  explains  and  chants  "ordi- 
narily in  the  vulgar  language.  Confession  is  abolished  among 
them,  nevertheless  the  men  and  the  women  are  not  afraid  to 
present  themselves  pellmell  to  the  communion,  which  is  given 
them  under  the  form  of  solid  and  fermented  bread.  They  all 
drink  abundantly  out  of  the  cup  of  wine  which  is  presented  to 
them  as  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. — Power  is  given,  and  it 
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is  even  made  obligatory  on  the  priests,  to  marry.  In  compar- 
ing only  under  a  worldly  point  of  view  this  portion  of  their  clergy 
with  ours,  I  have  a  thousand  times  thought,  that  the  best  answer 
to  the  opposers  and  enemies  of  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, would  be  to  point  to  them  a  few  traits  of  the  condition  of 
a  married  priesthood  in  the  East.  It  is  very  easy  for  these  dis- 
puters  to  argue  speciously  against  this  most  praiseworthy  rule 
of  Catholic  discipline ;  because  they  judge  of  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  France,  and  because  they  are  accustomed  to  see  be- 
tore  them  an  order  of  clergy  of  a  zealous,  intelligent,  and  sober 
life.  They  imprudently  imagine  that  marriage  would  be  a  com- 
plement of  these  qualities,  and  that  it  would  add  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal character  the  merit  of  a  social  utility,  according  to  the  con- 
ventional language  of  these  economists."  II.  100. 

Every  line  here  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  directly 
the  contrary  of  what  we  should  expect  to  find.  We  should 
neither  expect  that  a  candid  man  would  put  the  moral  life  of 
an  unmarried  clergy  foremost  in  his  argument,  nor  that  the 
enemy  of  their  celibate  life  would  be  found  appealing  to  their 
morality,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  marry.  After  men  desert 
the  safe  and  sure  guide  of  Scripture,  and  trust  to  their  own  under- 
standings or  to  authority,  they  may  look  at  all  the  institutions 
of  society  from  such  extraordinary  points  of  view,  that  no  one 
can  anticipate  the  absurdities  that  will  be  uttered.  In  all  the 
degradation  of  the  Eastern  churches,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  what  evils  the  degree  in  which  marriage  is  tolerated 
among  their  ecclesiastics  has  preserved  them ;  certainly  they 
have  never  fallen  so  low  in  point  of  morals,  as  did  that  clergy 
whose  shameless  conduct  demanded  the  Great  Reformation. 
This  institution,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  numerous 
others  in  which  the  Eastern  churches  conform  to  evangelical 
principles,  (and  of  course  they  are  much  more  numerous  than 
presented  by  M.  Bor6,)  now  that  the  voice  of  evangelical  pro- 
testantism is  heard  in  their  midst,  will  forever  efiectually  bar  their 
passing  over  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Western  church. 

If  we  were  disposed  meekly  to  listen  to  the  complacent 
self-gratulations  of  such  Romish  writers  as  M.  Bor6,  we  should 
not  find  it  difficult  to  present  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  their 
present  degradation.  The  commencement  of  their  fall  dates, 
according  to  him,  from  the  day  when  they  forsook  the  Catholic 
church,  and  their  abasement  was  a  natural  judgment  upon 
them,  for  their  error  in   forsaking  unity.     As  one  specimen 
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among  many,  the  following  is  his  language  respecting  the 
Nestorians. 

**  As  soon  as  the  unity  of  the  church  was  broken  by  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius,  the  Pagan  powers  took  advantage  of 
these  divisions  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  suffered  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  persecutions  excited  against  the 
orthodox  were  provoked  by  the  heretics,  who,  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  Sapor  and  Chosroes,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  the  means  of  resisting  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople, 
would  be  to  destroy  the  Catholic  population,  who  seemed  to  be 
allied  with  them.  What  did  they  gain  by  this  treason  1 
They  made  more  heavy  the  yoke  of  the  unbelievers  on  their 
own  heads,  and  dug  the  abyss  of  misfortune  in  which  they  are 
now  plunged.'^  ''  These  people  are  now  weary  of  their  errors 
and  their  insulation,  and  see  that  their  deliverance  is  in  return- 
ing to  the  holy  and  universal  church."  II.  77,  320. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  briefly  to  answer  all  the  false 
pretensions  and  assumptions  in  such  accusations.  A  schismatic 
spirit  truly  is  sinful,  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  true  charity  in  the 
rulers  of  the  church  and  in  the  people,  schisms  will  come :  but 
it  is  not  for  the  strongest  party  to  exclaim  as  a  consequence, 
^  we  only  are  the  true  church."  We  believe  indeed  that  the 
Eastern  churches  have  been  visited  with  judgments  for  their 
sins ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  as  they  contemplate  the 
history  of  Mohammedan  rule  over  them,  confess  the  same ;  but 
the  judgments  of  God  connected  with  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quests fell  upon  the  larger  part  of  them,  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore these  same  portions  were  separated  from  the  Western 
church.  Yet  the  outward  unity  of  the  churches  was  not  a  pro- 
tection to  the  Greeks ;  rather  the  brothers  in  unity  of  the  West- 
em  church  betrayed  their  Eastern  brethren,  through  the  jealous* 
ies  of  their  metropolitan  bishops. 

The  true  unity  of  the*  church  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  a  visible  head,  but  in  being  united 
to  the  one  Lord  in  spirit ;  and  the  evils  that  have  weighed  down 
so  heavily  on  the  Eastern  churches,  will  be  found  to  have  had 
their  origin,  rather  in  having  forsaken  this  latter  unity — which 
made  room  for  every  jealousy,  intrigue,  dissension  and  perse- 
cution. 

M.  Bor^  enters  with  much  minuteness  into  the  history  of  the 
Chaldean  or  Nestorian  nation  and  church.  We  will  not  follow 
him  in  bis  detailed  survey ;  we  give  only  his  conclusions  on 
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their  national  origin,  remarking  that  he  had  personally  surveyed 
the  ground,  and  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  writing  of  a 
rich  selection  of  hooks  on  the  subject.  His  views  are : — ^^  First, 
that  all  the  tribes  designated  by  the  name  of  Chaldean,  are  one 
and  the  same  people,  occupying,  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  the  east  and  north  of 
Syria,  and  part  of  the  actual  Curdistan.  Second,  that  the 
Chaldeans  are  distinct  from  the  Curds  in  origin  and  language, 
that  they  are  of  a  Shemitic  stock,  and  are  not  Medo-Persians,  as 
many  German  orientalists  have  maintained."  He  regards  the 
Nestorians  evidently  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chaldeans  of 
revealed  and  profane  history.  On  minuter  points  we  seek  not 
for  discussion,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  adopt  his  views  in  all  their 
definiteness,  however  worthy  of  consideration.  He  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  which  most  interests  the  general  reader,  by  means 
of  various  historical,  philological,  and  geographical  compari- 
sons, and  without  any  acquaintance  with  recent  controversies. 

We  feel  disposed  ourselves  to  present,  briefly,  some  facts 
tending  to  confirm  these  conjectures,  and  support  this  side  of  a 
disputed  question :  for  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  for  several 
years  past,  has  hitherto  prevented  our  obtaining  a  conviction  of 
the  alleged  Jewish  origin  of  the  Nestorians.  Some  of  the 
grounds,  then,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Nesto- 
rians may,  with  propriety,  be  called  Chaldeans,  are — 

First :  The  Nestorians  still  retain,  exclusively  of  all  other 
people,  the  name  of  Chaldean.  While  the  designation,  Syrian, 
is  applied  to  them  and  used  as  an  ecclesiastical'  name,  and  the 
designation  of  Nestorian  is  their  name  of  reproach  from  other 
sects,  that  of  Chaldean  is  their  civil  or  national  name.  They 
are  also  called  Nasrani  or  Nazarenes.*    Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  of 


*  Id  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Grant  in  his  work  on 
the  Nestorians,  and  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  review  of  the  same, 
we  would  add  the  following  observation  on  the  use  of  this 
word  as  a  designation  of  Christians  in  the  East.  It  is  the 
theological  word  of  the  Mohammedans  to  designate  all 
Christians.  The  Koran  was  written  by  Mohammed  with  the 
aid  of  Jews,  who  called  the  Christians  Nazarenes.  In  every 
place  in  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran,  where  the  word 
Christian  is  found,  the  word  in  the  original  Arabic  is  Naza- 
renes. Vid.  Chap.  II.  v.  105, 107,  114,  59.|Chap.  V.  17,  22,  85. 
And  this  is  in  fact  the  only  word  used  in  the  Koran  to  desig- 
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Oroomiah,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1838,  remarks,  that  '^the 
Nestorians  have  oflen  expressed  a  preference  for  being  called 
Chaldeans ;"  and  in  a  letter  of  later  date,  April,  1840,  he  says : 
^  The  Nestorians  say  that  they  call  themselves  Chaldeans,  (they 
almost  never  do  it  among  themselves,)  because  their  country 
was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  country  of  Abraham.  There 
seems  to  be  a  pride  of  lineage  connected  with  the  appellation, . 
which  leads  them  to  arrogate  it  to  themselves  as  an  ornament 
for  the  occasion."  Yet  we  think  the  statements  in  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Perkins  go  far  to  establish  the  position  that  it  is  their  na- 
tional name. 

Another  striking  fad  is,  that  their  patriarch  retains  the  same 
title  formerly  given  to  the  patriarchs  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia, 
that  is.  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans.  We  have  seen  a  letter 
directed  to  Mar  Shimon,  the  present  patriarch,  by  a  Nestorian 
deacon,  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  this  title.  During  a  long 
period  of  the  early  church,  all  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia 
were  under  the  see  of  Antioch.  After  many  years  of  animosities 
between  the  Chaldean  and  Syrian  Christians,  at  last  the  bishop 
of  Seleucia  succeeded  in  entirely  breaking  off  relations  with  the 
see  of  Antioch,  and  was  styled  the  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans — 
the  separation  being  consummated  in  485,  by  the  heresy  of 
Nestorius.  This  title  has  been  perpetuated  among  the  Nesto- 
rians, as  being  themselves  the  people  over  whom  tne  patriarch 
of  the  Chaldeans  always  exercised  authority.  It  is  very  plain, 
therefore,  why  the  Catholics  call  their  proselytes  from  this  sect, 
Chaldeans;  but  it  is  not  the  Latin  Catholics  only  who  do  this. 
The  Jacobite  Syrians,  their  neighbors,  also  designate  them  as 
Chaldeans.     Yet  no  one  has  thought  of  calling  the  Catholic 

nate  Christians,  unless  when  they  are  called  infidels.  The 
Persians  calling  the  Nestorians  Nazarenes,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  first  Christians  with  whom  the  Persians 
became  acquainted,  while  to  the  Armenians  they  were  obliged 
for  distinction  to  leave  their  national  name.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  though  more  remarkable  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
the  national  name  of  the  Greeks  of  Tocat  and  Iconium  is 
Christian,  having  remained  to  them  from  the  days  when  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch  ;  while  the 
Armenians,  as  having  been  latest  converted,  are  called  Arme* 
nians.  Said  a  Greek  to  ue — "I  am  not  an  Armenian,  but  a 
Christian."     And  an  Armenian  of  that  region  said  the  reverse. 
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Syrians  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans,  for  the  distinction  of  Catho- 
lic Chaldeans  and  Catholic  Syrians  is  carefully  kept  up — while 
all  alike,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Catholic  Chaldeans,  and  Syrians, 
use  the  Syriac  Scriptures  and  liturgy.  In  giving  this  name  to 
their  proselytes  from  among  the  Nestorians  and  to  the  patriarch, 
the  Catholics  can  only  have  followed  ancient  usage.  Indeed, 
in  what  age  of  the  church,  since  the  separation  from  the  see  of 
Antiocb,  can  it  be  shown  that  there  has  not  been  a  patriarch  of 
the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  of  the  Syrians  ?  Only  that  now  we 
have  two  patriarchs,  one  of  the  Catholic  Chaldeans,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  Nestorian  Chaldeans.  The  language  of  Simon 
Asseman,  in  his  dissertation  in  his  Bib.  Onent.y  on  the  Nes- 
torians, is  indicative  of  his  weighty  opmion.  The  dissertation 
is  entitled,  '^  De  Chddms  seu  Mssyriis  quos  mundi  plaga  in- 
colunt  Orientales,  et  ab  hsresi  quam  profitentur  Nestorianos 
appellantur." 

Second.  The  Nestorians  are  still  living  in  and  about  the 
proper  country  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  as  among  none  of  the 
other  distinct  races  inhabiting  Chaldea  can  we  find  their  de- 
scendants, why  may  we  not  search  for  them  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ?  The  appellation  Chaldea  has,  at  different  periods,  been 
in  use  as  the  general  name  of  the  whole  country,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Taurus.  Even  to  this  day,  at  one  extreme, 
we  find,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Nabatai,  or  Sabian  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  speaking  a  Chaldean  dialect — 
while  Jacobite  Syrian  Christians,  speaking  also  an  Aramean 
tongue,  occupy  other  portions  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  mon- 
archy. Regaiding  the  people  of  Cilicia  and  Lycia  as  having 
been  included  among  the  Chaldeans,  we  have  the  present 
Nestorians  occupying  a  position  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
this  empire,  at  the  time  when  they  were  all  united  as  one  great 
people.  The  30,000  souls  who  have  passed  beyond  the  Gordian 
or  Curdistan  mountains,  to  the  plains  of  Oroomiah,  are  not  in  the 
original  position  of  their  race.  Yet  still  many  are  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mosul ;  and,  till  within  a  few  generations, 
they  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  Mesopotamia ;  and,  till 
the  times  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  the  majority  even 
were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  whence  they  have 
been  driven  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or  absorbed  in  the  va- 
rious races  around  them.  Now,  if  the  Nestorians  have  other 
claims  to  being  considered  Chaldeans,  as  it  may  be  argued  they 
have,  and  they  have,  indeed,  an  d  priori  claim,  until  there  is 
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proof  to  the  contrary,  why  may  not  the  fact  that  they  are  called 
Chaldeaos,  and  are  in  the  Chaldean  territory,  suggest  the  sup- 
position, that  they  are,  indeed,  the  representatives  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldeans  ? 

Third.  The  language^  also,  of  the  Nestorians,  has  claioQS 
to  being  regarded  as  Chaldean.    The  language  which  they  still 

Seak,  is  a  dialect  of  the  language  spoken  by  Chaldeans  under 
e  Babylonish  and  Assyrian  monarchies.  It  is  a  corrupt  con- 
tinuation of  the  Casidim,  of  the  language  of  Abraham,  of  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon,  of  the  language  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
lan^age  of  our  Chaldean  grammars.  This  branch  of  the  She- 
mitic  languages  has  had  a  most  eventful  history ;  and  were  the 
materials  extant,  many  dialects  of  the  Aramean  language  would 
be  discovered  to  have  existed  during  its  various  phases.  Bar 
Hebreus  says,  that  in  his  day  the  Aramean  was  divided  into 
three  dialects,  the  Syrian,  the  Chaldean,  and  Nabatai.  It  being 
clear  that  t|ie  Nestorians  speak  Aramean,  and  the  language  of 
Bar  Hebreus  permitting  us  to  look  for  more  than  one  modern 
dialect  of  it,  the  question  on  which  a  division  of  opinion  might 
arise,  would  be,  whether  the  language  of  the  Nestorians  more 
nearly  approaches  the  Chaldee  or  the  Syriac.  The  difTerences 
were  never  very  great ;  and  it  has  been  freely  assumed,  that 
the  present  Nestorian  dialect  is  a  Syrian  dialect;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  their  Chaldean  origin,  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  show  that  their  present  language  prefers  Chaldee 
affinities.  Even,  however,  if  it  should,  after  farther  investiga- 
tion, appear  that  their  language  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
Syriac  of  books,  it  would  not  decide  that  their  language  was 
not  related  to  the  original  Chaldee,  from  which  came  both  the 
East  and  West  Aramean  or  Syriac.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Syriac  to  the  latter  language,  because  Syria  was  the  country 
in  which  the  Aramean  was  most  cultivated,  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  Chaldean  mind. 

We  do  not  claim  more  than  the  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  these  languages ;  but  having  investigated  the  subject  some- 
what, we  would,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  for  deeper  research,  suggest  the  inqui- 

2r,  whether  there  are  not  grounds  for  maintaining  that,  however 
ight  may  have  been  the  difference  between  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  the  language  of  the  Nestorians,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  the  modem  dialects  have  undergone,  assimilates  with 
^e  latter  ?     And  the  differences  which  actually  do  exist  be- 
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tween  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  twenty-five  thousand  Syrians 
near  Mardin  and  the  Nestorians  of  Curdistan,  are  they  not,  in 
many  respects,  those  indicated  by  the  grammars  of  the  classical 
dialects  of  each  ?  This  difference  then,  as  now,  aside  from  the 
preference  for  certain  roots  and  substantives,  was  chiefly  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.  At  the  present 
day,  the  letters  which  the  Syrian  aspirates,  the  Chaldean  pro- 
nounces hard ;  the  fh  and  dh  and  th  of  the  Syriac,  becoming 
thep  and  d  and  t  of  the  Chaldee.  The  Chaldean  also  pronoun- 
ces the  vowel  letters  Pethocho  and  Zekofo  of  the  Syrian,  with  the 
sound  Petoho  and  Zekopo.  Thus,  while  a  Syrian,  for  God,  says 
o/oAa,  the  Chaldean  says  doho  ;  while  the  Syrian  says  toma 
for  ox,  the  Chaldean  says  tora.  They  incline  also  to  the  same 
alteration  of  the  sibilant  and  dental  letters  in  some  words,  as  in 
ancient  times.  In  illustration  of  this  difference  of  pronunciation, 
we  give  here  the  manner  in  which  the  first,  second,  and  third 
verses  of  Matt.  v.  were  read  to  us  by  a  Nestorian  deacon  and  a 
Syrian  bishop.     The  first  reading  is  the  Nestorian. 

Kad  khaza  d6in  isho  '1  hinshi  islik  'I  tClra  Cl  kad  itiu  karSu 
'1  wateh  telmidao :  Weptah  pClmi  il  malip  hewa  '1  boon  Ci 
amer :  Towehdn  'I  miskini  be  rtihh  didilhun  hii  melkflta  desh- 
m6ya. 

This  second  reading  is  by  a  Syrian  bishop : — 

Kadh  hezo  den  yeshuo  el  hunshi  islik  eltClro  o  kadh  yitia 
kdr^il  '1  woteh  telmidhao.  Weflhah  fiimi  o  malef  hevo  '1  hdn 
womar.  Tub^htin  '1  miskini  bi  rub  didilbdn  hi  melkCltha 
deshmayo. 

This  difference  of  pronunciation  that  has  come  over  each 
modern  dialect  is  so  great,  that  a  Syrian  cannot  converse  intel- 
ligibly with  a  Chaldean :  an  experiment  which  we  have  seen 
tried.  The  opinion  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwightin  their  Re- 
searches (II.  p.  212),  that  the  language  of  the  Nestorians  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Syrians,  was  ejqpressed  before  any  in- 
vestigation had  been  made  into  the  character  of  either  dialect, 
and  needs  some  qualification.  Where,  however,  Chaldeans  and 
Syrians  have  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  as  at  Mosul, 
the  difference  is  not  so  apparent,  the  people  of  different  villages 
roeaking  dialects,  now  inclining  to  one  and  then  to  another  of 
those  two  forms  of  the  Aramean.  We  have  been  informed, 
however,  of  several  instances  where  the  Nabathai  or  Sabeans 
have  conversed  freely  with  Nestorians ;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  Sabean  said  to  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian,  **  You  speak  our 
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dialect  like  a  nightingale."  Mr.  Kassam,  a  Chaldean,  and 
English  consul  at  Mosul,  calls  the  dialect  of  the  Nestorians  a 
Syro-Chaldean.*  We  suppose  that  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a 
correct  conclusion  of  the  question,  whether  the  language  of  the 
Nestorians  has  most  affinity  with  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  by 
comparing  their  spoken  language  with  the  remains  of  Chaldee 
literature :  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  and  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  same  together.  For,  of  course,  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  into  their  spoken  language, 
whenever  at  a  loss  for  words,  we  should  choose  them  from  a 
book  more  or  less  familiar  to  them,  viz.,  the  Syriac  version, 
which  is  their  ecclesiastical  and  classic  language,  and  which 
they  adopted  when  they  became  Christians ;  while  the  Chaldee 
of  our  Scriptures,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  regarded  as 

fmre,  was  still  but  the  language  of  a  particular  epoch  and  a 
ocal  form. 

Certainly  those  who  suppose  that  the  Nestorians  are  descend- 
ed from  the  ten  tribes,  cannot  be  disposed  to  deny  that  their 
language  is  Chaldean,  seeing  that  the  Chaldean  is  notoriously 
the  language  which  the  Jews  learned  in  their  captivity.  Yet 
at  this  day,  the  Jews  of  that  region,  as  if  to  show  the  difference 
between  their  origin  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  speak  the  lan- 
guage as  they  do  that  of  every  nation  under  heaven  where  they 
are  found,  with  a  peculiar  accent :  and  in  those  countries  with 
such  other  differences,  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is,  that  the  Jews  and  Nestorians  contrive  to  understand  one 
another.  But  in  1839,  Mr.  Ka^am  remarked  to  us,  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  Chaldean  Jews  around  Mosul,  even 
when  they  were  using  words  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Although,  as  has  been  seen,  we  have  proposed  to  give  the  name 
of  modern  Chaldee,  rather  than  of  modern  Syriac,  to  the  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  Nestorians,  still  we  would  not  that  our. 
main  conclusion  should  be  unnecessarily  rejected  from  a  strife 
about  words.  Even  if  we  abandon  the  distinction  of  two  inde- 
pendent dialects  being  spoken  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  substantiation  of  the  argument  as  to  their 
Chaldean  origin,  that  they  speak  a  language  derived  from  the 
Aramean  or  Chaldee. 

Fourth.     We  cannot  forbear  suggesting  that  their  physiog^ 
nomy  is  such  as  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  Nestorians 
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are  Chaldeans.  The  Chaldeans  have  a  near  affinity  of  race 
v^ith  the  Jews.  When  Abraham  emigrated  to  Canaan,  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  language  of  his  brother  Nahor,  and  from  that 
time  an  intimacy  was  kept  up  for  hundreds  of  years  between 
their  descendants.  After  a  thousand  years,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  as  Hebrews  are  again  brought  in  close  contact  with 
the  same  people  from  whose  race  they  were  descended,  the 
Chaldeans.  The  physiognomy  of  both  was  oriprinally  the  same. 
In  the  Chaldeans  of  the  present  day,  the  Shemitic  type  has  re- 
mained so  marked,  that  several  persons  much  conversant  with 
men  of  different  races,  have  thought  they  resembled  Jews.  And 
we  ourselves  having  had  several  weeks  intercourse  with  twenty 
or  more  of  the  mountain  Nestorians,  were  struck  at  first  sight 
with  what  may  be  called  their  Jewish  physiognomy.  Now, 
unless  we  must  necessarily  regard  them  as  of  unmixed  Jewish 
descent,  this  may  be  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  refer- 
ring, in  the  first  place,  to'this  original  relationship  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Chaldeans ;  and  in  the  second  place,  from  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  Jews  in  many  respects  to  the  features 
of  those  in  whose  country  they  have  been  dwelling ;  and  thirdly, 
from  the  fact  that  the  myriads  of  Jews  of  whom  Josephus  speal^, 
have  intermarried  many  of  them  with  the  original  Chaldeans 
and  Syrians  of  the  country.  For  the  physiognomy  of  the  Jacob- 
ite Syrians  is  more  Jewish  than  that  of  any  other  people,  unless 
we  except  the  Chaldeans.  The  descendants  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  became  Christians,  would,  after  the  amalgama- 
tion, more  resemble  Jews  than  would  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  becoming  Mussulmans,  intermarried  with  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians. For,  in  the  former  case,  they  would  have  reunited  with 
those  who  were  of  the  same  original  stock.  In  admitting  this 
resemblance  of  physiognomy  between  Jews  and  Chaldeans,  that 
which  we  first  asserted  as  the  candid  expression  of  a  conviction, 
although  we  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  we  now  can  make 
use  of  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  their  origin.  M.  Bor6,  in  main- 
taining their  Chaldean  origin,  finds  the  same  resemblance.  His 
language  is,  '^  The  Chaldean  physiognomy  is  of  the  same  type 
with  the  Jewish."     11.210. 

Now,  when  we  find  a  people  in  the  original  country  of  the 
Chaldeans  speaking  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  called 
often  by  themselves,  and  generally  by  others,  Chaldeans,  with 
a  physiognomy  that  allows  them  to  be  Chaldeans,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose,  if  other  facts  harmonize,  that  they  are  bonajide  Chal- 
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deans.  On  the  general  question,  in  addition  to  the  opinion  of 
M  Bor6,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ainsworth,  a 
distinguished  English  traveller,  who  has  lately  explored  the 
country  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
**  As  far  as  my  own  information  goes,  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Rassam, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  could  ever  trace  the  remote  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  the  Nestorians  consider  themselves  as 
Chaldeans,  and  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  of  As- 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  driven  by  the  persecutions 
of  Mohammedanism  to  their  present  mountain  fastnesses.'^  If 
the  theory  be  adopted  that  they  are  the  ten  tribes,  we  are  called 
upon  to  annihilate  the  relics  of  a  far  mightier  nation,  still  found 
in  the  country  of  their  fathers.  For,  if  we  conclude  all  the  Nes- 
torians to  be  Jews,  and  nothing  else  but  Christian  Jews,  (and 
unless  they  have  been  preserved  pure,  the  argument  for  their 
identity  with  the  ten  tribes  has  no  peculiar  /orce,)  then  where 
shall  we  hope  to  find  any  distinct  remains  of  this  ancient  and 
great  people,  the  Chaldeans  ?  If  we  estimate  the  Nestorians 
at  a  hundred  thousand,  and  allow  them  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Chaldeans,  we  still  may  find  a  populatioa 
large  enough  to  gratify  our  Christian  enthusiasm  fer  the  Jews, 
and  to  solace  our  hopes  of  finding  the  lost  tribes,  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  three  times  one  hundred  thousand  Jews,  still 
to  be  found  adhering  to  their  ancient  traditions,  either  on  the 
spot  of  their  exile,  or  in  other  parts  of  Central  Asia.  And  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  some  of  these  same  Jews  have  been  thought 
to  be  remnants  of  the  tribes  of  the  Captivity.  Moreover,  the 
conclusion  urged  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Nestorians,  and  with  such  elaborate  detail,  would  prove  too 
much  for  the  prejudices  of  our  early  faith.  Great  events,  even 
the  conversion  of  other  nations  not  yet  brought,  or  not  then 
brought  into  the  kingdom,  depend  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
The  lost  tribes  whom  we  have  sought,  have  been  Jews,  and  not 
Christians.  But,  if  the  ten  tribes  were  the  myriads  that  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  the 
church,  being  then  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  should  long 
since  have  been  accomplished.  Of  all  the  arguments  that  may 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Nestorians,  is 
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there  one,  unless  a  limited  exception  be  made  of  the  argument 
from  their  striking  traditions,  which  may  not  also  with  hope  and 
plausibility  be  urged  in  favor  of  their  Chaldean  origin  ?  While 
at  the  same  time  their  Chaldean  name,  country,  and  language, 
(whether  called  Syriac  or  Chaldee,)  is  an  a  priori  claim  to  their 
being  the  representatives  of  the  Chaldeans.  We  have  not 
wished,  however,  to  be  drawn  into  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments for  their  Jewish  origin  :  it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  have 
done  so.  We  aimed  simply  to  give  some  of  the  positive  evi- 
dences of  a  different  view  of  a  disputed  question. 

Let  us  again  follow  M.  Bore  in  his  melancholy  lucubrations. 
The  brief  specimens  we  shall  give  of  his  general  language  in 
reference  to  Protestants,  are  not,  we  believe,  to  be  regarded  as 
tokens  of  a  peculiarly  narrow  spirit,  or  of  an  illiterate  mind,  but 
of  the  feelings  of  many  eminent  Romanists.  M.  Bore  pretends 
not  to  be  a  member  of  any  ecclesiastical  order,  (although  we 
have  high  authority  for  believing  that  he  is  under  monastic 
vows,)  and  assumes  the  position  of  a  tolerant  Catholic;  and 
has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  having  his  prejudices  softened 
<lown.  But  the  intolerance  and  severe  language  which  he  man- 
ifests, are  inwrought  in  the  system  which  he  espouses.  If,  for  a 
moment,  he  adopts  the  generous  language  of  liberality,  he  is 
soon  borne  away  from  it :  he  is  never  constrained  by  his  better 
genius  to  make  concessions  of  benevolence,  sincerity,  or  other 
honorable  traits  to  a  Protestant,  but  the  antithesis  of  his  sentence 
buries  his  praise  with  a  fearful  load  of  opprobrium. 

"  Let  us  never  forget  that  without  our  religion,  which  alone 
honors  the  most  holy  virgin,  the  mother  of  Christ,  woman  would 
never  have  acquired  the  influence  she  possesses.  If  there  is  any 
one  thins:  which  exhibits  the  weak  side  of  Protestantism,  and 
its  powerlessness  to  effect  in  Christian  society  any  radical 
change,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  woman,  and  her 
re-establishment  in  the  dignity  which  she  owes  to  Catholicism. 
The  American  ministers  might  remain  centuries  in  this  country, 
and  gain  all  the  men  over  to  their  doctrine ;  yet  they  would  not 
have  accomplished  more  than  half  of  their  task,  for  they  will 
never  be  able  to  extend  their  influence  over  woman,  nor  pene- 
trate into  the  sanctuary  of  a  family.  A  father  will  take  good 
care  that  his  daughter  shall  not  enter  into  a  chamber,  which  the 
presence  of  a  bible  cannot,  in  his  eyes,  transform  into  a  church. 
The  only  expedient  would  perhaps  be  to  confide  the  female  part 
of  the  flock  to  the  wives  of'^  these  gentlemen."     II.  283.     Is  it 
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in  irony  that  our  friend  writes  here  1  One  of  the  very  evils  that 
we  should  have  thought  he  would  deplore,  would  be,  that  the 
'^  minister,"  being  married,  can  have  so  much  more  influence 
over  woman  than  an  unmarried  monk.  In  what,  whether  in 
Christian  or  in  Heathen  lands,  has  the  influence  of  Protestant 
institutions  been  as  signal  as  in  elevating  the  condition  of 
woman?  Wherever  M.  Bor6  moves,  Protestantism  is  present 
to  his  startled  imagination.  In  those  fields  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  only  the  sectaries  of  the  Eastern  churches,  he 
finds  enlightened  men  of  the  Western  world,  and  he  seems  filled 
with  a  spirit  of  extermination.  '^  We  Franks,"  he  exclaims, 
^^  we  Franks,  American  Missionary  Sirs,  who  have  caused  your 
missions  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  Beyroot,  and  every- 
where else,  to  make  shipwreck,  produce  great  fear  in  your 
minds."  II.  360.  After  this  imprudent  boast  of  the  cause  of 
the  troubles  that  our  missionaries  have  experienced  in  various 
places,  he  admits  that  these  same  missionaries  are  not  such  con- 
temptible enemies. 

'^  If  the  Propaganda  of  the  Americans  is  not  annihilated  by  a 
more  devoted  mission,  and  founded  on  the  truth,  we  shall  soon 
have  to  renounce  all  hope  of  doing  any  good  in  the  country. 
The  system  of  the  Americans  has  rendered  the  position  of  a 
European  who  wishes  to  counteract  their  disagreeable  proselyt- 
tsm  very  difficult."  II.  332.  ''  My  good  Chaldean  priest,  who 
lives  with  me,  writes  every  little  while  to  Nestorians  and  Cath- 
olic Chaldeans  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  to 
overthrow  the  influence  of  American  propagandism,  which  in 
vain  is  making  its  redoubled  eflbrts." 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  these  heretical  communi- 
nities  and  Protestant  communities.  Protestantism,  as  the  most 
able  controversialists  have  proved,  cannot  have  any  divine  wor- 
ship, and  is  from  necessity  continually  passing  into  Deism. 
Their  pastors  limit  all  their  functions  to  go  and  preach  a  lecture 
once  a  week,  and  give  explanations  of  the  spiritual  and  literal 
sense  that  every  one  is  free  to  accept  or  reject.  There  is  no 
priesthood  in  this  :  it  becomes  just  the  office  of  a  reader,  more 
convenient  and  more  profitable  to  fill  than  that  of  mayor. 
Protestantism  is  naturally  incompatible  with  the  mind  of  the 
Orientals.  It  will  perish  in  the  cold  and  misty  climates  where 
it  was  born,  and  where,  for  a  while,  it  still  swallows  up  the  faith 
and  charity  of  men."  H.  418.  "  Protestantism,  implying  in  itself 
negation,  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  but  soon  exhausts  itself 
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a  state  that  the  Protestant  church  now  offers  to  our  eyes,  de- 
generated as  it  is  to  a  state  bordering  on  Socinianism."  I.  33. 
''  In  the  second  place,  a  thing  which  we  can  never  pardon  in 
the  missionaries,  is  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  first  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  pretend  to  preach  to  the 
Orientals.  How  can  they  expect  to  be  favorably  received  by 
these  men,  of  whose  ignorance  they  complain,  when  these  same 
men  hear  them  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  hierarchical 
establishment  of  the  primitive  church,  and  when  they  see  them 
stupified  with  the  fact,  that  they  still  practise  the  baptism  of 
infants,  whereas  the  use  of  this  ordinance,  according  to  the 
Americans,  signifies  a  superstitious  belief  in  original  sb  1" 
II.  52. 

**  Although  I  am  but  a  layman,  I  can  do  some  service  to  the 
church  here.  There  are  some  things  that  can  be  done  most 
easily  without  the  priestly  character.  Therefore  I  will  say  that 
the  battle  of  three  weeks  which  I  had  with  the  Americans, 
leagued  with  the  Nestorians,  would  not  have  terminated  so 
happily,  if  it  had  been  sustained  by  a  missionary,  who  is  obliged 
to  be  somewhat  reserved.  I,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  sort  of 
military  costume,  drove  about  on  horseback  like  a  dragoon,  with 
my  sword  at  my  side,  saying  that  I  was  come  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  government,  as  indeed  I  could,  seeing  that  1  had  a  fir* 
man  for  a  school  at  T^breez.  All  doors  were  opened  to  me ; 
the  greatest  personages  were  afraid  of  displeasing  me ;  generals 
and  chiefs  of  the  army  courted  me ;  and  the  poor  Nestorians, 
who  saw  themselves  attacked  by  me  in  the  heart  of  their  church, 
could  not  therefore  resort  to  the  Mussulmans  for  defence.  I 
appeared  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  Mussulmans,  and,  under- 
handed, I  made  use,  I  assure  you,  of  theological  arguments, 
which  are  now  circulating  in  the  country,  and  will  compel  the 
Protestants  to  new  apostolical  labors.  They  have  lost  all 
which  they  thought  they  had  gained  in  Turkey  during  the  last 
five  years.  We  think  that  we  ought  to  give  to  the  mother  of 
God  the  honor  of  the  confusion  thrown  upon  those  who  deny 
her  divine  maternity."     U.  334,  366. 

We  will  not  burden  our  pages  with  comments  on  the  false  or 
superficial  statements  in  these  extracts,  nor  direct  attention  to 
their  impudent  or  blasphemous  tone ;  we  have  quoted  them, 
that  it  may  be  seen  what  ideas  intelligent  Catholics  dare  to  pro- 
pagate about  Protestant  belief,  and  with  what  unendurable 
means  they  presume  to  think  of  checking  Protestant  operations. 
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We  might  have  quoted  more  of  a  similar  character,  Mvhere,  in  a 

EreteDdedly  cool,  historical  survey,  he  charges  Protestants  with 
eing  "  foremost  in  persecutions,**  "  moved  by  temporal 
motives,"  opposing  the  church  from  *^  the  pride  of  disobedi- 
ence," and  that  they  as  a  sect  are  now  "  dying  amid  doubt  and 
Pantheism."  But,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  the  above 
specimens  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  are  more  than  commonly 
extravagant  and  bigoted,  or  are  tokens  merely  of  the  feelings  of 
an  isolated  individual,  rather  than  of  those  of  millions  in  a  large 
body,  we  will  subjoin  here  a  few  sentences  from  other  writers ; 
from  the  Correspondance  de  I'Orient  de  MM.  Michaut  et  Pou- 
joulat,  in  seven  volumes.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  their  persecut- 
mg  tendencies,  they  at  least  equal  the  language  of  M.  Bor6. 
They  write  from  Beyroot. 

*'  A  point  difficult  to  manage  arises  here.  It  is  clear  that 
very  grave  inconveniences  arise  from  all  these  attempts  at  con- 
version. Now,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  Mussulman 
government  should  forbid  the  missionaries  to  continue  the  work 
of  proselytism,  which  they  have  begun?  And  as  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  demand  of  the  Mussulman  law,  privileges  for 
such  or  such  a  church,  the  Lazarists  should  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Greeks,  Syrians,  or  Armenians  to  their 
faith,  but  limit  their  exertions  to  keeping  faith  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  Christians  of  the  Latin  church.  If  such  an  order  should  to- 
day come  to  our  clergy  of  Damascus  or  Antura,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  could  not  occasion  the  same  complaints  that  it  might 
have  done  formerly,  and  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
missions  of  the  Lazarists  have  not  the  same  importance,  or  the 
same  extent,  as  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  formerly :  and  second, 
because  the  friends  of  Catholicism  would  find  an  advantage 
in  it,  which  to  them  must  be  sacred,  vi^.  that  of  hindering  the 
American  and  English  Bible-men  from  blowing  the  wind  of 
Protestantism  in  Lebanon  or  Palestine.  Would  not  a  Lazarist 
have  as  much  joy  in  hindering  a  Catholic  from  becoming  Pro- 
testant, as  in  gaining  to  the  Catholic  faith  the  soul  of  a  schis- 
maticl" 

We  can  hardly  give  these  gentlemen  the  credit  of  their  appa- 
rent good  faith  in  this  proposition ;  as  if  they  were  willing  that 
Jesuit  missionaries  should  be  excluded  from  Syria  alike  with 
Protestants.  The  fact  is,  the  Catholics  have  already  150,000 
followers  in  Syria,  and  a  large  number  of  the  native  piiesfs  have 
been  educated  at  Rome.     By  the  proposed  edict,  Jesuits  would 
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have  the  right  of  raising  up  native  preachers  for  all  kinds  of 
Syrians  from  among  these  Catholics,  and  thus  have  real  pos- 
session of  the  field ;  ^hile  the  Protestants,  forbidden  to  have 
intercourse  with  any  sect,  would  be  driven  from  the  field.  This 
hint  has  been  followed  up  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Syria,  and  if  we  have  any  missionaries  there  still,  it  is  not 
because  the  Jesuits  have  not  urged  the  Turkish  government, 
both  in  Syria  and  at  Constantinople,  to  expel  the  Americans. 
But  God  has  hitherto  allowed  all  their  plans  to  be  frustrated. 

The  animosity  and  aspersions  with  which  Protestant  missions 
are  treated  by  Romanists,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  Greeks,  but 
expressed  in  more  rude,  unpolished  style.  We  cannot  help 
quoting  a  few  Greek  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
through  what  a  tide  of  calumny  and  prejudice  gospel  truth  will 
have  to  be  forced,  before  it  can  directly  reach  the  mind  and 
hearts  of  the  men  of  the  East.  One  Papadopolos,  in  a  volume 
printed  at  Athens  in  1841,  writes  thus: 

"  The  heresies  of  the  Lutherans  are  seven :  Jirst^  they  are 
opposed  to  images;  second,  they  make  war  on  prayer,  the 
church,  and  the  saints ;  third,  they  honor  not  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
Jourth,  they  falsify  the  Scriptures  ;^)y/?A,  they  say  that  Christ 
was  not  crucified,  but  that  it  was  only  an  optical  illusion ;  sixth, 
they  do  not  worship  the  Cross;  seventh,  they  deny  transub- 
stantiation.  They  have  lost  all  feeling,  since  they  follow  the 
words  of  the  devil,  and  listen  to  Sadducees  and  Nestorians,  Vol- 
taire and  Luther.  They  have  their  inheritance  with  their 
father,  the  devil."  Says  Baisios,  a  bishop,  in  a  volume  he 
published  at  Constantinople,  in  1839  :  "  The  Satanic  deeds  of 
the  Lutherans,  who  are  of  no  sect  at  all,  having  become  mani- 
fest, the  plans  of  these  infidels  have  been  brought  to  nought, 
and  they  have  been  expelled  from  the  nation."  The  late 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Gregory  VL,  in  a  letter  of  fulmi- 
nations  against  Protestants,  says :  "  Let  these  heterodox  apos- 
tles consider  how  they  would  have  treated  us,  if  we  had  acted 
in  their  country  as  they  have  acted  in  ours,  against  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  Let  them  remember,  besides,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  decree  the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who 
dare  to  contaminate  the  religion  of  a  people.  Let  them  give 
us  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  to  other  people." 

We  might  multiply  such  quotations  from  other  printed  docu- 
ments, but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how  little  the  en- 
lightened Catholic  differs  from  the  clergy  of  a  church  that  is 
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still  fixed  in  the  ideas  of  the  dark  ages,  and  would,  by  this  con- 
fession of  the  patriarch  himself,  put  missionaries  to  death,  if  they 
had  the  power.  If  such  things  ^are  exposed  in  print  by  either 
party,  what  a  deeper  tinge  of  hatred  must  be  found  in  their 
private  conversations !  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress which  evangelical  truths  make  in  the  East,  when  such  is 
the  character  of  the  opposition,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  preju- 
dices with  which  the  missionary  has  to  contend.  None  but  the 
enlightened  suppose  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  Voltaire.  This  is  the  work  of  Roman- 
ist slanderers,  for  they  find  more  work  to  do  at  present  in  the 
East  in  withstanding  Protestant  efforts,  than  in  building  up 
Popery  itself.  Their  zeal  and  ardor  for  missionary  enterprise, 
after  a  sleep  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  within  the  last 
twenty  years  greatly  increased  ;  and  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
view  thekt,  by  the  admissions  of  Catholics  themselves,  4hey  have 
been  excited  to  this  degree  of  zeal  by  the  labors  of  Protestants. 
Full  proof  of  this  is  found  in  these  volumes.  M.  6or6,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Society  at  Lyons,  and  to  his  private  friends,  makes 
continual  use  of  this  stimulant  of  rivalry.  While  in  one  breath 
he  tries  to  prove  that  our  labors  are  without  fruit,  in  the  next  he 
will  say,  "  Send  on  h^lp  soon,  or  these  countries  are  forever 
lost.'' 

^*  What  I  know  and  see  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  of  the 
Amierican  Society,  convinces  me  of  the  wonderful  suitableness 
of  your  holy  association,  which  fights  Protestantism  with  its  own 
weapons.  Shall  the  zeal  and  the  charity  of  Catholics  be  over- 
come by  the  half-failh  of  the  Reformed  churches  ?  The  Pro- 
pagation Society  seems  to  be  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as 
Rome  seems  to  be  in  straits  for  money:  At  least  she  no  longer 
sends  the  annuities  which  she  used  to  do."     11.  323. 

"Let  us  thank  God  that  the  American  missionaries  have 
drawn  so  many  souls  half  way  along  the  road  to  truth,  for  we 
«^all  be  able  the  sooner  to  lead  them  to  the  goal.  We  shall 
Lu  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  enter  by  all  the  doors  that 
they  have  opened  with  so  much  difficulty.  And  above  all,  we 
have  a  kind  of  good  will  towards  them,  for  having  so  sharpened 
the  zeal  and  the  charity  of  Catholics  by  the  example  of  their 
vast  Propaganda,  which  idea  they  first  obtained  from  us."  II.  285. 

"  Zeal  for  propagating  the  faith  has  manifested  itself  under 
all  forms  in  the  Catholic  church,  but  that  form  which  is  best 
adapted  to  our  epoch,  is  doubtless  that  of  the  Society  of  Lyons; 
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because,  besides  its  other  innumerable  advantages,  it  unites  that 
of  directly  destroying  the  efforts  of  the  sects  which,  with  means 
greater  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  still  obtain  no  results." 
1.88. 

The  above  extracts  clearly  demonstrate  that  modern  Catholic 
zeal  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ^'  fruitless"  missions  of 
the  Protestants,  and  that  they  have  been  forced,  in  imitation  of 
Protestants,  to  establish,  in  a  measure  independent  of  Rome,  vol- 
untary associations  like  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  as  the  surest 
n:eans  of  obtaining  a  militia  and  other  means  suited  to  their 
purpose.  M.  Bore  opens  to  us  a  long  chapter  of  Romish 
schemes,  for  '^  seizing"  (this  is  his  own  word)  on  the  various 
Oriental  churches,  and  proselyting  them  to  the  Pope ;  and  to 
accomplish  this  object,  the  funds  administered  by  the  Lyons 
Society,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  monks  and  bishops,  are  his 
great  reliance. 

The  two  measures  which,  in  his  view,  seem  likely  to  be  most 
effective  in  procuring  the  subjection  of  the  Oriental  churches, 
are :  first,  Catholic  missions  conducted  on  a  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  foundation  than  in  past  years ;  and  second,  the  sort 
of  protectorate  that  France  claims  to  exercise  over  all  Catholic 
subjects  of  the  Ottomans.  ^ 

M.  Bor6,  as  well  as  many  of  his  countrymen,  feels  that  the 
ancient  system  of  missionary  operations  was  carried  on  by  men 
of  too  limited  education,  and  of  too  contracted  views.  The 
constitutions  of  some  of  the  ancient  monastic  orders  restricted 
the  monkish  missionary,  by  his  vows,  from  taking  a  sufficiently 
wide  scope ;  and  other  great  bodies  have  lost  either  their  wealth 
or  their  zeal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  replenish  such  carcases  with 
either.  More  important  still  is  the  fact,  that  by  fnr  the  larger 
number  of  men  attached  to  the  missionary  orders  of  monks  have 
not  the  degree  of  science  and  education  necessary  to  combat 
with  the  errors  of  the  age.  Protestants  have  begun  to  flood  the 
world  with  their  missionaries,  who  are  generally  well  educated 
men.  Formerly,  when  the  Romish  missionaries  had  the  whole 
field  to  themselves,  the  most  ignorant  agent  could  make  any 
honest  or  dishonest  representations  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
there  was  no  one  at  hand,  as  now,  to  dispute  or  contradict  him. 
They  were  able  also  to  avail  themselves  of  Catholic  kings  of 
Europe,  who  sometimes  substituted  force  for  arguments.  But, 
in  this  respect,  the  Catholics  in  theological  warfare  are  now  but 
as  one  third  against  the  other  two  thirds  of  Europe;  the  Greek 
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church  and  the  Protestant  church  standing  prominent  as  coun- 
terbalancing powers  to  the  Romish  church.  She  is  reduced, 
therefore,  to  the  necessity  of  defending  her  doctrines,  not  by 
bold  assertion  and  authority  merely,  but  by  the  claims  of  the 
learning,  science  and  civilization  to  be  obtained  through  her 
means;  and,  whether  well  grounded  or  otherwise,  the  social  and 
civil,  as  well  as  religious  privileges  that  her  followers  enjoy. 

This  new  phase  of  Romanism  is  clearly  seen  in  the  remodel- 
led character  of  its  missions  in  the  East.  Where  formerly  a 
convent  would  have  been  established,  is  now  to  be  found  a  col- 
lege. Where  formerly  a  small  school  was  established  in  a 
convent  for  a  few  boys  destined  to  enter  the  priesthood,  there 
are  now  to  be  found  schools  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  both 
male  and  female.  Where  were  formerly  printed  but  ^*  Hours 
of  Devotion"  and  the  like,  at  their  presses,  if  they  had  any, 
there  are  now  printed  popular  school  books  and  magazines  of 
useful  knowledge.  Where  the  church  formerly  sent  monks, 
with  vows  of  mendicants  upon  them,  it  now  sends  monks  belong- 
ing to  orders  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Catholic  faith.  If  we  examine  the  institutions  and  rules  of  the 
congregations,  both  male  and  female,  which  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  hundred  years — if  we  look  at  the  peculiar  duties 
which  they  have  assigned  themselves,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  liberal 
philanthropy  than  former  ones,  and  that  the  end  is  not  simply 
the  good  works  of  a  self-righteousness,  or  supererogatory  peni- 
tence. The  vows  of  the  members  of  these  orders  are  often  of 
the  simplest  kind;  or  persons  may  enter  them  without  taking 
any  vows,  and  without  entering  the  ecclesiastical  order.  And 
that  order  which  takes  a  supervision  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Jesuits,  aids  and  protects  them  all.  '^  The  Jesuits  have  sought 
to  rekindle  in  the  people  the  flame  of  love  and  charity.  To 
effect  this,  they  have  sought  auxiliaries,  and  points  of  contact 
with  the  people,  which  they  have  found  in  this  infinite  number 
of  religious  congregations.  These  they  regard  as  indispensable 
helps  to  the  higher  religious  orders,  and  to  the  secular  clergy."* 
The  formation  of  these  societies  of  men  and  women  for  definite 
external  Christian  purposes,  and  of  missionary  seminaries  of 
education,  the  modifications  of  the  vows  and  aims  of  the  monk- 
ish orders,  and  the  voluntary  associations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna^ 

*  Henrion.  Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieuz.   Bruxelles,  1838. 
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constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  richly  deserve  the  attention  of  the  evangel- 
ical philanthropist.  These  relaxations  of  severity,  and  this  in- 
troduction of  scientific  instruction,  may  have  other  results  than 
their  Jesuitical  inventors  imagined.  They  may  be  wielding 
weapons  of  might  to  their  own  destruction.  As  illustrating 
this  new  mode  of  operation,  let  us  notice  the  Lazarists,  who 
also  have  the  largest  share  in  Eastern  missionary  operations. 

The  Lazarists  are  the  chief  organs  of  French  missionary  zeal 
in  the  East.  As  is  generally  understood,  they  are  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Jesuits,  having  been  charged  with  their  Eastern 
missions  by  Pius  VI.  They  occupy  all  the  ancient  edifices  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  from  these  facts  are  often 
popularly  called  Jesuits.  They  have  existed  as  an  order  since 
1626,  it  having  been  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  accom- 
plished such  wonders  by  his  benevolent  undertakings.  They 
have  charge  of  more  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  France 
than  any  other  order.  They  received  from  their  founder  the 
title  of  missionary  priests,  and  at  first  chiefly  labored  in  France. 
The  French  government  furnishes  them  with  edifices  for  their 
seminaries,  and  a  regular  allowance  for  their  missions.  As 
their  especial  charge,  they  have  the  Chinese  and  Levant  mis- 
sions; the  central  station  of  the  latter  is  Constantinople.  The 
bishops  of  St.  Louis  and  of  New  Orleans,  at  least,  besides  many 
priests  among  us,  belong  to  this  order.  At  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  Levant,  they  have 
'^merous  colleges  and  schools  for  both  sexes;  and  these  are 
continually  multiplying,  and  increasing  in  value  and  efBciency. 
They  have  become  more  numerous,  especially  since  Protestants 
have  opened  so  extensively  their  own  schools.  Their  female 
seminaries,  in  the  large  cities,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  all 
of  them  established  after  Protestant  schools,  in  imitation  of 
them,  and  to  counteract  them ;  and  yet  M.  Bore  presumptu- 
ously boasts,  that  a  school  established  by  the  Lazarists,  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  first  female  school  opened  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  M.  Bor6*s  own  language  explains  what  he  under- 
stands by  this  new  phase  of  Catholicism,  and  confirms  the 
picture  we  have  given  of  the  Lazarists,  and  of  the  modification 
which  their  plans  of  missionary  labor  have  undergone. 

"  The  Lazarists  have  perfectly  well  understood,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  they  must  extend  and 
multiply  their  means  of  action.     They  have  felt  the  truth  that 
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vie  shall  never  cease  repeating  to  the  clergy,  that  men  led 
astray  by  the  false  light  of  philosophy  and  ignorance,  can  never 
be  brought  back  to  religion  but  by  means  of  science.  Preach- 
ing alone  will  not  suffice ;  there  must  be,  besides,  a  system  of 
instruction.  It  is  by  elevating  youth  to  the  present  level  of 
science,  and  proving  its  harmony  with  our  faith,  that  we  can 
most  easily  inspire  youth  with  the  love  of  goodness ;  and  form 
men  who  (from  the  spirit  of  proselytism  inspired  by  the  truth) 
will  become  so  many  secular  apostles."     I.  169. 

"  One  course  alone  remains  hereafter  to  the  religious  orders, 
whose  lives  are  not  absorbed  by  labors  of  a  visible  and  social 
utility,  as  those  of  education,  or  of  expiatory  penance  as  among 
the  Trappists;  and  this  course  is  that  which  we  call,  the  great 
road  of  science.  It  is  by  entering  upon  this  that  those  corpo- 
rations that  have  ease  and  leisure  to  cultivate  its  various 
branches,  like  the  ancient  Benedictines,  will  find  favor  with  the 
age.  Let  them  all  put  themselves  upon  the  same  ground,  and 
we  will  assure  them  a  victory  over  all  their  competitors." — 

"  Let  some  of  these  voluntary  enlighteners  come,  with  posi- 
tiTe  knowledge  of  the  arts,  medicine  and  other  sciences,  and 
supply  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  missionary.  The 
world  would  then  gaze  with  admiration  upon  a  new  and  inti- 
mate alliance  between  the  clergy  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  classes  of  society." 

"  I  am  told  that  the  Carmelites  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Propaganda  to  labor  in  Persia.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  have 
all  the  zeal,  piety  and  faith  necessary  to  make  them  apostles. 
But  these  are  not  sufficient  titles,  unless  they  are  French.  ( 
Missionaries  who  come  here  only  to  evangelize  Cbristia 
will  not  probably  be  protected  by  the  Persians,  unless  they  pro- 
pose to  perform  some  work  directly  useful  and  necessary.  They 
must  come  out  here  as  the  missionaries  of  the  last  century  went 
to  China,  with  science  and  the  light  of  arts  and  mechanics.  The 
Mussulmans  of  Persia  know,  that  if  France  is  not  at  the  head  of 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  knowledge,  at  least  she  is 
the  most  disinterested  in  her  services."     II.  305. 

*•  We  think  that  the  missionaries  ought  to  bring  to  Isfahan, 
with  the  treasures  pf  religion,  other  treasures  of  science  and 
civilization,  and  strengthen  themselves  by  establishing  a  uni- 
versity, open  without  distinction  to  all  classes,  Mussulman 
and  Christian.     The  former  will  thus  learn  to  esteem  our  reli- 
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E'on,  and  to  appreciate  the  nation  and  country  of  its  masters." 
.383. 

In   accordance  with  these  views,  many   of  their  common 
schools  are  transformed  into  colleges,  under  the  direction  of 
men  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Paris.     Mathematics,  physics, 
astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  philosophy  are  taught,  aided 
with  good  philosophical  apparatus.     But  none  of  these  changes 
were  introduced  until  the  Americans  had  first  set  them  the  ex- 
ample by  similar  colleges  of  their  own.     At  T6breez,  M.  Bor6 
attempted  to  operate  on  this  plan,  and,  till  he  showed  too  much 
disposition  to  exalt  the  proselyting  part  of  his  system,  he  had 
considerable  success.    The  thought  with  which  the  last  two  of 
our  extracts  conclude,  introduces  us  to  the  second  lever  by  which 
it  is  proposed  by  Frenchmen,  in  addition  to  their  colleges,  to 
effect  the  triumph  of  Popery — and  that  lever  is  the  Protectorate 
of  Catholics  by  France.    The  French  claim  that,  by  ancient 
capitulations  with  Turkey,  the  right  has  been  reserved  to  that 
power  alone,  to  protect  missionaries  of  whatever  Catholic  na* 
tion,  that  none  of  their  establishments  are  in  any  wise  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Turkish  government;  and  besides  that, 
they  have  a  certain  protection  by  the  same  capitulations,  for 
the  religious  rights  of  all  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Porte.     A 
portion  of  these  privileges,  at  least,  has  been  secured  to  the 
French,  and  in  an  age  when  the  motives  of  their  zeal  were 
more  religious  than  political.     They  are  now  insisted  on  and 
made  use  of  by  the  French,  more  for  the  sake  of  securing  an 
increased  weight  of  political  influence  in  a  weak  empire,  and 
from  pride,  than  from  religious  ardor.     In  the  numerous  places 
in  M.  Bora's  work,  where  he  appeals  to  France,  as  called  to  the 
^reat  work  of  establishing  and  extending  Popery  in  the  East, 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  strongest  feeling,  that 
of  the  Frenchman  or  the  Romanist, — whether  he  wishes  to  have 
France  aid  Catholicism  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  bringing  a  larger 
number  of  souls  to  acknowledge  the  vicegerent  at  Rome,  or 
because  that  thereby  the  honor  and  glory  of  France,  the  "  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,''  will  be  greatly  extended. 

*'  If  our  faith  weighs  but  little  in  the  balance  of  those  who 
reign  over  us,  at  least  in  view  of  our  national  interests  and 
honor,  they  never  neglect  to  use  those  means  which  have  given 
us  our  title  of  *  most  Christian ;'  and  which  will  give  us  the 
alliance  and  love  of  the  Oriental  churches.  These  churches 
all  have  their  eyes  turned  towards  us,  and  they  are  proud  to 
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hoist  the  French  flag  over  their  churches.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  France,  which  declares  itself  so  openly  atheist  in  other 
places,  here  assumes  an  orthodox  character."    I.  83. 

''  To  understand  the  spiritual  action  of  France,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  the  avowed  protectors  of  Catholicism ;  it  is 
under  our  banner  that  the  orthodox  communities  find  protection. 
The  government  and  representatives  of  France  in  these  coun- 
tries may  be  irreligious,  and  enetnies  of  the  faith,  without  the 
entire  nation  being  responsible.  The  association  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith  has  its  most  active  centre  in  France.  The 
only  apostles  of  the  faith  that  are  seen  are  our  missionaries, 
stationed  at  all  points,  and  laboring  disinterestedly  for  the  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  Levant.''    I.  166. 

"  The  only  means  of  preventing  freedom  of  worship  from 
being  taken  away  from  the  Catholics  of  Persia,  is  to  establish 
here  an  ambassador  of  that  power  which  protects  Catholicism 
in  the  East.  Let  not  France  neglect  that  power  which  she 
anciently  obtained,  and  which  elevates  her  far  above  all  Chris- 
tian sovereignties, — that  of  covering  with  her  flag  those 
churches  which  are  daughters  of  the  Catholic  church.  If 
France  understood  all  the  advantages,  even  temporal,  which 
result  from  this  sacred  right,  she  would  be  as  eager  to  extend 
it,  as  jealous  to  preserve  it."     II.  290. 

^  The  day  when  France  shall  be  unanimously  Catholic,  she 
will  have  the  empire  of  the  vxyrltL  It  is  not  in  the  hope  of  a 
political  supremacy  that  is  transitory  and  contemptible,  that  we 
utter  this  thought,  but  because  our  nation  alone,  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  presents  the  distinctive  character  of  an  in- 
timate unity,  homogeneous  and  invincible,  which  she  owes  to 
having  preserved  her  Catholic  unity."     II.  291. 

But  enough  examples  of  this  religious  politician's  glorifications 
in  behalf  of  France.  We  see  from  them,  and  other  preceding  ex- 
tracts, what  an  important  sphere  she  moves  in,  as  a  propagator 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  bow  far  the  zeal  of  the  government 
is  political  or  religious.  It  is  only  by  being  Catholic  that 
France  can  extend  her  influence.  It  must  not  be  France  mov- 
ing as  a  nation  with  civil  prerogatives — but  as  Catholic  France 
and  as  a  Catholic  nation.  No  other  nation  must  be  permitted 
to  join  her  in  this  holy  enterprise,  unless  as  a  subordinate  co- 
operator,  or  the  glory  of  France  would  be  tarnished,  and  the 
political  gain  and  ^lory  would  be  divided.  She  consequently 
rejoices  in  the  missionary  coldness  even  of  Austria,  anid  that 
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Prince  Metternich  bas  almost  formally  resigned  any  protecto- 
rate of  the  Eastern  Christians.  The  most  remarkable  occasion 
on  which  France  manifested  her  disposition  to  interfere  in  the 
politico-religious  affairs  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  was  after  the 
exile  by  the  Sultan  of  the  Armeno-Catholics  from  Constanti- 
nople. These  Armenian  Catholics  are  strongly  bound  to  the 
French,  because  for  a  century  they  have  seen  in  them  their  only 
efficient  protectors.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  public  history,  that 
when  these  exiles  were,  a  few  years  back,  restored  to  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. In  Syria,  her  claims  are  most  extravagant,  as  though 
because  a  few  ten  thousands  of  the  population  are  Catholic, 
France  has  the  right  of  a  protective  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  Mount  Lebanon,  they  would  fain  have  the  whole 
population  under  a  Catholic  prince,  and  consequently  cannot 
endure  the  plan  of  Prince  Metternich,  by  which  a  prince  is 
secured  to  the  Druses  alike  with  the  Maronites.  We  know 
for  certain  that  all  their  consuls  throughout  Turkey  have  espe- 
cial instructions  to  exert  themselves  earnestly  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1842,  the  French  consul  at  Bag- 
dad, on  the  feast  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  Louis  Philippe,  sum- 
moned the  Christians  of  every  rite  to  celebrate  it  with  him  in 
church ;  and,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  they  accom- 
panied him  in  procession.  The  course  that  France  adopts  in 
Turkey,  she  is  disposed  to  adopt  throughout  the  world.  When 
we  compare  the  nearness  of  time  and  place,  of  the  humiliations 
in  the  name  of  religion  and  commerce  to  which  France  subject- 
ed the  rulers  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  with  their 
taking  possession  of  the  Marquesas,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
the  causes  for  both  movements  are  intrinsically  related.  The 
Catholic  faith  and  French  arms  are  to  be  used  jointly  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  France. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  this  vainglory  of  France 
is  not  unresisted,  for  her  pretensions  even  are  many  of  them  illy 
founded.  Her  protectorate  is  founded  more  on  custom  than 
capitulations.  The  articles  in  their  treaties  with  the  Porte  have 
been  enlarged  from  the  date  of  the  first  one  in  1533  in  the  time 
of  St.  Louis ;  but  they  are  for  definite  purposes,  the  jirotection 
of  foreign  priests  laboring  among  Catholics,  or  attached  to  the 
convents  and  churches  of  the  holy  places,  like  Jerusalem  and 
Nazareth.  Not  one  of  them  contains  a  line  giving  France  any 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  who  are  of  the  Catholic 
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faith,  or  any  privileges  in  propagating  that  faith.  In  January, 
1843,  this  was  proved  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — and  the 
hoisting  of  the  French  tri-colored  flag  over  Catholic  churches 
in  the  East,  is  a  matter  of  tacit,  careless  consent  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks.  In  fact,  whatever  privileges  are  not  granted  to 
France  by  treaty,  are  fast  passing  out  of  her  hands.  Other 
powers  of  Europe,  intensely  interested  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Turkey,  could  not  quietly  look  on  and  see  France,  for  her  own 
selfish  ends,  wielding  such  usurped  influence.  Consequently, 
in  various  disputed  questions  that  have  arisen  during  the  last 
few  years,  where  France  would  have  asserted  her  pre-eminence, 
she  has  been  obliged  to  succumb.  One  recent  glaring  instance 
was  at  Constantinople,  where  an  association  of  European  mer- 
chants having  built  a  hospital,  France  claimed  it  as  under  her 
special  protection,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  collective  pro- 
tectorate. When  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  with  mortification 
said  that  France  had  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  M.  Guizot  admitted  that  it  was  true 
in  some  particulars,  but  that  the  times  are  changed,  and  France 
cannot  be  left  to  act  alone. 

Some  later  portions  of  M.  Bor6's  history  portray  the  same 
Romish  spirit  invested  with  a  love  of  French  glory.  They  are 
valuable  not  merely  as  tokens  of  an  individual  character,  but 
of  what  we  may  expect  from  other  French  lay  missionaries. 
The  language  of  the  brothers  Abbadie,  in  obtaming  the  expul- 
sion of  Protestant  missionaries  from  Abyssinia,  corresponds  with 
that  of  M.  Bor6,  and  that  of  many  others  whom  our  readers 
will  recall.  For  some  time  after  M.  Bore's  visit  to  Orooraiah, 
to  flatter  the  Nestorians  with  the  idea  of  his  having  been  sent 
to  them  by  the  King  of  France,  and  to  frighten  them,  with  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  sent  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  (neither  of  which 
stories  was  true,)  he  remained  at  T^breez  occupied  with  his 
college ;  having  spread,  according  to  his  exact  language,  such 
rumors  and  stories  about  the  missionaries,  ^*  as  will  take  them 
many  years  to  eradicate  their  effects."  He  here  obtained  a 
royal  permission  to  establish  schools  for  scientific  education, 
promising  to  teach  twenty  youths  gratuitously,  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  plan  of  instruction. 
Notwithstanding  his  often  declared  purpose  of  remaining  here 
till  new  teachers  should  come  from  France,  he  was  too  much 
of  a  /cnight-errant  to  remain  patient  and  disengaged  from  ad- 
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ventures.  He  must  go  and  tilt  bis  lance  in  some  other  region. 
So,  ^^  sanctifying  bis  journey  witb  tbe  presence  of  M.  Scafi/'  a 
Lazarist  monk  of  Constantinople,  be  went  to  Teberan.  He  was 
mistaken  sometimes  for  a  Frencb  ambassador,  altbougb  be  as- 
sumed more  modestly  tbe  title  of  a  Colonel :  but  be  says,  "  I 
put  a  good  face  upon  tbe  matter,  and  took  a  solemn  mien ;  my 
sword,  pistols  and  sabre  never  left  me,  and  all  my  suite  were 
respectably  armed.  I  played  a  rdle  wbicb  disguised  well  my 
ulterior  intentions.  And  thus  shall  I  continue  to  make  the  Per- 
sians respect  me."  He  flatters  himself  on  tbe  arrival  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Teheran,  that  so  many  years  having 
elapsed  since  France  had  any  representative  there,  hence- 
forth she  is  destined  to  have  a  predominating  influence.  The 
ambassador.  Count  de  Sercey,  indeed,  obtains  a  most  pompous, 
but  eminently  futile  firman  for  the  emancipation  of  Catholics 
in  Persia.  Under  his  auspices,  be  commenced  a  school  among 
the  Armenians  at  Isfahan — but  the  embassy  soon  entirely  left 
Persia.  After  professing  to  be  giving  instruction  entirely  in  the 
sciences,  he  carried  bis  proselyting  measures  so  far  that  he  would 
not  give  up  some  Armenian  youth  whom  he  had  made  Catho- 
lics ;  and  trusting  to  the  influence  which  he  thought  the  French 
ambassador  had  secured,  he  defended  himself  with  swords  and 
guns.  He  was  obliged  to  leave :  and  the  arrogant  tone  and 
high-banded  measures  of  the  agents  who  followed  him,  so 
alarmed  the  Persians,  excited  by  the  Armenians,  that  a  second 
firman  was  issued,  ordering  the  Jesuits  out  of  Persia.  But  al- 
though two  years  have  elapsed,  even  that  firman  is  already  in 
operation. 

M.  Bor6  next  proceeded  to  Mosul,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Botta,  the  Frencb  consul  there,  and  son  of  the  author  of  tbe 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  Here*he  promised  to  all  who 
would  become  Catholics,  that  they  should  have  tbe  protection 
of  France,  circulated  the  most  false  reports  in  tbe  ears  of  tbe 

S^vemment,  and  especially  of  the  Christians,  of  tbe  designs  of 
e  American  missionaries,  established  temporarily  some  rival 
schools,  and  after  having  done  such  an  amount  of  evil  that  for 
shame  he  could  not  stay  longer,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  also  false,  and  returned 
rapidly  to  France.  Tbere  he  has  been  engaged  in  getting  up 
a  new  crusade,  having  been  occupied  in  exciting  still  farther  the 
Frencb  mind  to  missionary  operations  in  the  Levant,  and  is  now 
about  to  return  to  resume  his  politico-religious  labors.    The  im- 
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pressioD  that  he  has  produced,  and  the  double  design  of  the 
missionary  labors  of  France  in  the  East,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  is  well  conveyed  in  the  following  significant  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  Catholic  religious  journals  of  Paris,  Janu- 
ary, 1843. 

"  In  the  East,  Catholicism  is  France:  in  the  East  France  had 
formerly  the  sword  with  which  to  protect  her  missionaries. 
Now  her  missionaries  and  her  Christian  principles  will  be  the 
safeguard  of  her  name  and  of  her  memory.  Yes !  France  must 
ioundate  the  East  with  her  principles  and  her  missionaries.  The 
lowest  soldiers  of  the  faithful  militia  are  ambitious  of  the  peril- 
ous honor  of  evangelization.  Our  country  has  seen  the  young 
and  intrepid  traveller,  who  is  soon  going  to  return  and  resume 
in  Asia,  Christian  instruction,  and  the  strife  against  heresy  and 
schism.  Our  mission  in  the  East  has  but  just  begun.  Provi- 
deoce  has  reserved,  perhaps,  to  those  who  during  eight  centu- 
ries have  kept  up  the  necessary  crusade  of  the  sword  at  the 
holy  sepulchre,  a  better  and  more  pacific  crusade,  that  of  spread- 
ing the  treasures  of  learning  and  science, — and  thus  carrying  to 
the  highest  point  of  splendor,  the  national  glory  and  the  glory 
ofGod."— Zr't/mt^er*. 


ARTICLE    III. 

The  English  Reformers  and  their  Principles. 

By  John  lord,  Boiton,  Mast. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is,  to  present  the  religious  move- 
nent  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Cranmer  to  that  of  Baxter — 
two  reformers  who  are  representatives  of  the  two  great  religious 
parties  among  those  who  seceded  from  Rome. 

We  wish  to  allude  to  the  great  leading  characters  of  a  period 
of  intense  religious  excitement,  and  to  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended. 
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In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  troubled  waters  of  a  new  moral  reforma- 
tion. And  yet  we  do  not  behold  the  same  moral  phenomena. 
The  great  evils  to  be  removed  were  the  same  in  both  countries^ 
but  were  to  be  removed  in  a  different  way.  The  social  and 
political  aspects  of  the  two  countries  demanded  a  different  class 
of  reformers.  We  behold,  in  England,  no  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising Luther,  urged  on  by  the  impulses  of  an  earnest  na- 
ture, and  by  convictions  based  on  the  word  of  God,  to  resist^ 
single-handed  if  necessary,  the  encroachments  of  the  great  Red 
Dragon,  declaring  his  mind  in  the  language  of  passionate  in- 
dignation, bracing  himself  up  to  the  most  daring  and  revolu- 
tionary assaults,  overwhelming,  by  a  torrent  of  invective  and 
sarcasm,  the  dialectical  sophistry  of  the  schoolmen,  confound- 
ing learned  prelates  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  and 
reason,  undaunted  before  kings,  unmoved  by  the  exhortations  of 
friends,  indiffert^nt  to  the  anathemas  of  popes,  and  giving  no 
rest  to  his  mind,  no  slumber  to  his  eyes,  until  he  had  declared 
his  noble  message  with  all  ihe  intrepidity  of  the  ascetic  Baptist, 
and  all  the  dignity  of  the  learned  Paul.  We  see  no  profound 
and  deeply  read  Calvin,  among  the  early  English  reformers, 
enforcing  a  discipline  of  the  church  on  republican  principles, 
successfully  assailing  all  that  was  venerable  in  prelacy,  and  all 
that  WHS  imposing  m  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  service,  laying 
down  rules  with  autocratic  severity  for  both  rulers  and  people, 
inspiring  a  deep  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  papal  ceremonial, 
and  infusing  his  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  into  all  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  all  the  inquiring  minds  of  the 
world.  We  behold,  in  the  English  nation,  if  m  Scotland,  no 
dignitaries  of  earth,  quailing  before  the  noblemen  of  nature,  and 
receiving  their  spiritual  teachings  as  the  imperative  mandates  of 
the  Invisible  King.  At  first,  we  contemplate  no  great  ferment 
of  awakened  mind,  no  furious  outbreak  of  popular  rage,  no  re- 
bellion against  the  established  authorities  in  church  or  state. 
The  time  came,  in  the  progress  of  reform,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try was  rent  with  civil  and  religious  commotion.  But  the 
Reformation  did  not  arise  from  the  people,  nor,  until  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  was  there  any  thing  democratic  in  its  character.  The 
people  were  led  on  by  gradual  steps  alone,  to  achieve  their  re- 
ligious independence.  Nor  was  it  secured  until  they  were 
generally  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  faith  of 
alvin,  and  they  aroused,  by  a  series  of  protracted  and  vexatious 
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insults  and  oppressions,  to  a  determined  and  resolute  resistance 
of  the  very  authorities  and  institutions  which  they  were  anxious 
t  maintain.  In  England,  the  first  steps  to  reform  were  made 
by  the  most  violent,  rapacious  and  debauched  of  all  her  kings^ 
suggested  by  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  ministers  that  ever 
rose  to  power,  and  defended  by  one  of  the  most  timid  and  incon- 
sistent prelates  that  ever  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

The  English  Reformation,  as  technically  considered,  was  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  message  of  succeeding  reformers,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  signal  example  of  God's  providence  in  making 
the  passions  of  wicked  men  subservient  to  its  high  designs.   And 
this  is  the  great  moral  in  the  history  of  the  times— the  great 
central  truth,  indeed,  which  stands  out  from  the  page  of  all  his- 
tory.    Providence  is  the  life  of  history,  as  well  as  the  soul  of 
the  world.    *'  The  burning  bush  has  never  yet  gone  out,  nor  has 
the  ark  of  God  ceased  to  float  upon  the  world's  waves."     If 
there  is  grandeur  in  great  changes  and  revolutions,  especially 
in  those  which  ultimately  bring  good  to  society,  and  in  whicn 
their  great  actors  seemed  to  be  moved  by  no  lofiy  principles,  (hat 
grandeur  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  direction  they  are  made  to  take 
by  '^  Him  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  and  who  rideth  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind."     And  he  who  contemplates  the  moral 
changes  of  the  world,  without  recognizing  this  great  central 
truth  of  history,  is  like  one  "gazing  at  the  frightful  convulsions 
of  nature,  with  the  vacant  awe  of  idolatrous  savages,  without 
cognizance  of  those  natural  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is 
regulated,  and  without  reflection  on  the  nature  of  that  awful 
Being  by  whose  omnipotence  those  wonders  were  performed.'* 
It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  all  the  annals  of  the  human  race, 
stronger  illustrations  of  that  wrath  which  is  made  to  praise  the 
Lord,  than  in  the  leading  events  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  of 
Mary,  and  of  Elizabeth.     Not  even  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  the  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  nor  Mor- 
decai  in  the  snares  of  Haman,  illustrates  more  fully  a  superin- 
tending power,  than  the  unholy  passion  of  Henry  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  his  savage  rapacity  in  seizing  the  lands  of  the 
church  to  enrich  his  nobles,  and  find  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
own  profligate  desires. 

Who  couW  have  predicted,  when  Henry  was  writing  philip- 
pics a<raiost  Luther,  and  defending  with  zeal  the  inteiests  of  the 
pope.  That  he  wOuId  have  been  the  very  first  of  English  sove- 
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reigns  to  rebel  against  his  spiritual  master,  and  pursue  a  policy 
fatal  to  the  very  church  to  whose  doctrines  and  ceremonies  be 
was  ever  attached  ?  Even  the  unmanly  and  yielding  temper 
of  Cranmer,  no  less  than  the  unprincipled  boldness  of  his  con- 
temporary Cromwell,  seemed  just  what  were  needed  to  advance 
reformation  under  such  a  king  as  Henry.  And  the  unsparing 
bigotry  of  Mary,  which  encouraged  the  bloody  persecution 
under  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  was  overruled  for  good,  by  testing 
the  sincerity  of  the  first  seceders  from  the  ancient  church. 
The  fire  of  Smithfield  "  lighted  a  candle  in  England,  which  was 
never  afterwards  extinguished ;"  and  the  flight  of  exiles  to 
Geneva  and  Frankfort,  resulted  in  the  better  understanding  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  a  more  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote a  radical  reform,  both  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Even  the 
irritating  policy  of  Elizabeth,  respecting  the  nonconformists, 
provoked  the  most  libera!  and  pious  of  the  nation  to  resistance, 
when  resistance  led  to  liberty. 

Though  the  Reformation,  at  first,  was  the  work  pf  great  men, 
rather  than  a  popular  movement,  still  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  by  them  unless  there  had  been  a  previous  prepara- 
tion. There  had  long  been,  among  enlightened  statesmen,  no 
slight  indignation  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  realm  should 
only  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  papal  treasury.  They  could 
not  be  blinded  to  the  impoverishment  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  enormous  drains  of  money,  which  flowed  to  Rome  in 
the  shape  of  annats  and  taxes. 

In  the  universities,  the  claims  of  the  popes  were  boldly  dis- 
cussed, and  things  were  calWd  by  their  right  names.  WickliflFe 
had  carried  on  the  contest  between  reason  and  authority,  and, 
by  the  temerity  of  his  speculations,  had  incited  many  inquiring 
minds  to  think  boldly.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  laity  de- 
spised the  monks,  who  swarmed  wherever  there  was  money  to  be 
extorted,  power  to  be  gained,  and  ease  to  be  enjoyed.  Thirty 
thousand  of  these  religious  idlers  and  vagabond  impostors  were 
employed  in  counterfeiting  relics,  in  forging  miracles,  and  in 
selling  masses  for  souls.  The  feeble  taper,  which  their  idola- 
trous hands  held  out  as  a  light  for  tbe  misguided  people  to  find 
their  way  to  heaven,  was  almost  gone  out,  and  this  was  some- 
times entirely  hidden  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  gloomy  clois- 
ters, or  extinguished  by  the  noisome  vapors  of  their  bacchana- 
lian revels.    Again,  the  barons  looked  with  jealousy  on  the 
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wealth  of  the  superior  clergy,  who  owned  half  of  the  lands  of 
England,  and  who  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  ages,  neglectful  of 
those  spiritual  interests  which  they  professed  to  guard,  and  of 
those  Christian  duties  which  they  were  bound  to  discharge. 
They  held  high  offices  under  government,  and  could  easily  con- 
sign the  unfortunate  victims  of  their  resentment  to  imprison- 
ment and  torture,  without  restraint  and  without  law.  And  the 
people  themselves,  particularly  in  the  pities,  enriched  by  com- 
merce, liberalized  by  art,  and  banded  together  by  associations, 
beheld,  with  an  evil  eye,  the  encroachments  of  an  hierarchy 
bent  on  crushing  every  effort  for  intellectual  independence.  The 
Lollards,  too  obscure  to  attract  much  notice  from  the  great, 
were  nevertheless  numerous;  and,  in  their  humble  sphere, 
breathed  out  the  spirit  of  popular  indignation  against  the  abuses 
of  a  corrupted  church.  What,  to  them,  was  a  lofty  altar,  sur- 
mounted with  costly  ve&sels  of  gold  and  silver  ?  What  were  wax 
candles,  burning  before  the  sacred  crucifix  1  what  the  tones  of  the 
solemn  organ,  swelling  througrh  all  theYecesses  of  the  vaulted 
roof?  What  were  all  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  ancient  ca- 
thedral ;  what  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  priest,  the  ceremony 
of  the  mass,  the  imposing  ritual  of  the  service,  the  transporting 
mu^c  of  the  choir,  when  their  spiritual  cravings  were  disregard- 
ed, and  when  they  retired  from  the  service  of  Him  who  dwell- 
eth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  with  dazzled  senses,  ex- 
cited imaginations,  and  no  instruction  on  the  great  truth  of  a  re- 
generating gospel  1  The  people  perceived,  at  last,  that  the 
church  which  had  sheltered  the  submissive,  was  still  intolerant 
of  change — that  it  crushed  all  daring  spirits,  and  was  opposed 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  rights  of  private  judgment.  A 
spirit  of  discontent  pervaded  the  nation,  and  so  prepared  the 
way  for  the  efforts  of  the  reformers. 

The  Reformation  was  needed  to  accomplish  four  things, 
under  which  most  of  the  evils  of  Romanism  may  be  ranged. 

These  were,  separation  from  Rome,  the  removal  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  the  renovation  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  ot 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty. 

The  Reformation,  at  first,  was  the  work  of  prelates  and  rulers, 
and  did  not  become  a  popular  movement,  until  Elizabeth  had  re- 
solved it  should  advance  no  farther,  and  had  issued  an  act  of  uni- 
formity, which  required  submission  to  her  sovereign  will,  and  her 
royal  conscience,  even  in  those  indifferent  matters  which  the 
Bible  and  enlightened  legislation  leave  to  individual  conscience 
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to  decide ;  and  which  can  never  be  meddled  with  by  authority 
without  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  justice. 

The  Reformation  received  its  first  impulse  from  Henry  VIII. 
But  the  only  innovations  which  he  ever  encouraged,  and  to 
which  he  ever  consented,  were,  disenthral ment  from  Rome,  and 
the  suppression  of  monasteries, — ^the  one  to  increase  his  power, 
and  the  other  his  wealth. 

Every  one  knows  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  from  the 
pope,  and  we  will  not  detail  them ; — the  disgust  of  the  king  for 
a  virtuous  wife,  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,tbe  efforts  he  made 
to  get  a  divorce  from  the  one  that  he  might  marry  the  other, 
the  indelicate  obtrusion  of  his  adulterous  connection  on  the  at- 
tention of  Europe,  and  the  squandering  of  his  treasures  in  order 
to  bribe  the  universities.  Every  one  knows  how  he  irritated  the 
emperor  Charles,  annoyed  Francis,  worried  the  pope,  and  puz- 
zled the  doctors ;  how  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  cut  the  Gordian 
knot;  how  he  made  one  primate  and  the  other  prime  minister; 
how,  under  their  guidance,  he  defied  the  pap:il  thunders,  and 
secured  to  himself  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Henry,  however,  only  raised  his  mistress  to  the  throne  by  an 
entire  revolt  from  the  church  which  he  loved,  by  squandering 
the  treasures  which  his  father  left  him,  by  exciting  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  own  age,  and  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the  list  of 
the  tyrants  of  mankind.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  sin.  His 
whole  subsequent  life  was  a  constant  scene  of  disappointment 
and  irritation, — the  fearful  descensus  averni,  the  bitter  anguish 
of  a  premature  purgatory,  the  continual  commission  of  new 
crimes,  and  the  remorse  and  shame  by  which  they  were  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  effecting  the  independence  of  the  English  church,  Henry 
was  but  the  blind  instrument  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  great  Protestant  leaders  of  his  country 
— Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  These  men  were  the  representa- 
tives of  a  rising  party,  w-ho  beheld  with  impatience  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  people  to  a  distant  bishop,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country  to  support  his  pomp.  Cranmer 
regarded  the  usurpation  of  the  pope  with  the  eye  of  an  enlight- 
ened scholastic,  and  Cromwell  as  an  intelligent  and  calculating 
statesman.  The  one  was  a  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  the 
other  a  learned  and  pious  scholar.  The  churchman  looked  upon 
Romanism  as  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  ;  the  statesman,  as 
an  unlawful  spiritual  despotism,  which  interfered  with  the  rights 
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of  mooarchs,  and  enslaved  and  robbed  their  subjects.  He  hated 
to  see  the  spiritual  power  exalted  over  the  temporal,  in  matters 
of  mere  secular  interest.  And  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  en- 
lightened men  of  the  age.  It  was  not  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
when  confined  to  the  aSairs  of  the  church,  which  was  com- 
plained of,  so  much  as  this  tyranny  extended  into  the  state 
itself.  It  was  the  subserviency  of  the  state  to  the  church,  not 
the  tmion  between  them,  which  was  complained  of.  The 
nobles  were  jealous  of  the  influence  of  ecclesiastics,  in  a  depart- 
ment which,  according  to  the  original  institutions  of  Christ, 
they  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  at  all.  The  great  lawyers 
and  jurists  despised  the  narrow  and  bigoted  policy  of  priests, 
whenever  they  were  called  to  associate  with  them  in  civil  legis- 
lation. And  they  were  indignant  that  the  great  secular  offices 
were  filled  with  churchmen,  who  usurped  the  government  of 
the  nation,  and  made  it  dependent  on  the  will  of  Rome. 

Moreover,  the  papacy  had  fulfilled  its  mission.  No  longer 
were  turbulent  barons  independent  of  the  crown,  and  unawed 
by  a  central  power.  No  longer  were  excommunications  and 
interdicts  necessary  to  coerce  the  passions  of  lawless  kings.  No 
longer  did  the  people  require  a  shelter  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  great  No  longer  was  the  church  democratic  in  her  sym- 
pathies. No  longer  did  she  protect  the  submissive  and  the  in- 
jured, while  she  punished  the  schismatic  and  the  rebellious. 
The  people  could  now  protect  themselves.  The  whole  age 
was  against  the  Romish  church,  especially,  since  it  was  hostile 
to  free  inquirv^  and  intolerant  of  the  spirit  of  reformation.  Cran- 
mer  and  Cromwell  understood  this  spirit,  and  sympathized  with 
it.  They  undoubtedly  saw  what  the  passions  of  the  king  would 
lead  to,  and  they  fomented  them,  not  because  they  approved  of 
their  indulgence,  but  because  they  wished  to  see  the  papal 
authority  weakened,  at  any  cost,  and  by  any  means. 

The  existence  of  monasteries  was  another  great  eyesore  to  the 
reform  party.  It  could  do  nothing  so  long  as  thirty  thousand 
monks  were  poisoning  the  minds  of  youth  in  the  universities,  and 
inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  monastic  system, 
as  well  as  the  papacy,  was  no  longer  needed.  It  had  done  its 
work.  It  had  preserved  the  monuments  of  ancient  literature. 
It  had  aflbrded  a  retreat  to  the  contemplative  and  studious.  It 
had  given  a  shelter  to  unprotected  females.  It  had  nursed  the 
sick,  and  fed  the  traveller.  It  had  patronized  the  poor  and  the 
distressed.     It  had  been  a  nursery  of  learning,  and,  in  its  way. 
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of  piety.  It  had  been  useful  in  a^es  of  barbarism.  But,  in 
all  the  ways  it  had  once  advanced  civilization,  it  now  retarded 
it;  not  only  because  an  improving  age  had  found  out  better 
ways  to  advance  learning  and  religion,  but  also  because  it  bad 
itseli*  beoome  corrupted,  was  sustained  by  fraud,  and  favored  by 
lying  superstition.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with  mo- 
nasteries and  convents,  which  were  corrupted  beyond  redemp- 
tion— no  longer  receptacles  of  learning,  no  longer  bee-hives  of 
industry,  no  longer  retreats  for  contemplative  sages,  but  dens  of 
iniquity,  and  cages  of  unclean  birds.  When,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cromwell,  a  visitation  was  made,  the  commissioners  found, 
at  St.  Edmund's,  some  coals  that  had  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  the 
paring  of  St.  Edmund's  toes,  St.  Thomas's  penknife  and  boots, 
and  as  many  pieces  of  the  true  cross  as  would  load  a  cartr  In 
Gloucestershire,  a  vial  was  exhibited  which  contained  some  of 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  at  Thomas  a  Becket's  shrine,  as  much 
gold  as  sixteen  men  could  carry  away. 

Since  monasteries  had  so  deplorably  degenerated,  we  see 
some  palliation  for  the  savage  ruthlessness  with  which  they 
were  destroyed.  More  than  one  thousand  religious  houses  were 
suppressed,  their  lands  confiscated,  and  their  wealth  scattered. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  the  church  lands  been  sold  to  the 
people,  as  in  France  during  the  Revolution ;  but  it  was  so 
ordered  that  the  gainers  were  the  barons,  and  the  favorites  of 
royalty.  Half  of  the  lands  in  the  nation  suddenly  became  the 
property  of  the  aristocracy,  which  operated  unfavorably  to 
English  liberty.  But  the  moral  effects  were  happier.  The 
eyes  of  the  people  were  opened  to  the  evils  of  monkery.  Nor 
could  it  ever  afterwards  be  revived.  The  monks  became  inex- 
haustible subjects  of  sarcasm  and  mockery.  The  sufferings  of 
thirty  thousand  religious,  ejected  from  their  venerable  homes, 
could  not  deeply  move  the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  so  disgust- 
ed was  it  with  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  monks. 

Cromwell  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries. After  he  had  fulfilled  his  task,  he  was  left  to  experi- 
ence the  instability  of  royal  favor.  Like  his  former  master,  the 
more  accomplished  and  ambitious  Woolsey,  he  was  elevated 
from  nothing,  and  to  nothing  he  returned. 

It  belonged  to  Cranmer,  a  meeker  and  a  better  man,  to  do  all 
that  could  be  done,  under  such  a  pnnce  as  Henry,  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  countrj'men.  Compared  with  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  character  falls  far  short  of  theirs  in 
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di^Dity  and  mora]  grandeur.  We  cannot  excuse  his  mean  com- 
pliaocc  and  unmanly  fear.  He  was  not  indeed  such  a  syco- 
phant as  Williams.  Still  we  could  have  wished  more  moral 
mtrepidity,  and  a  less  temporizing  policy,  even  if  the  same 
should  doom  him  to  be  a  victim  of  Henry's  resentment,  from 
which,  when  roused,  no  man  and  no  woman  ever  escaped. 

All  that  the  primate  could  do  for  reform^  during  the  reign  of 
the  royal  theologian,  was,  to  secure  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  slight  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church. 
But,  even  to  these,  the  king  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  The 
Bible,  though  set  up  in  churches,  was  chained  to  the  posts  of 
the  choir.  As  ever,  it  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  people ;  only  a 
nobleman  or  a  gentleman  was  permitied  to  possess  a  copy, 
while  no  woman,  no  artizan,  no  husbandman,  was  allowed  to 
read  it,  at  all,  in  private.  All  the  advance  toward  reform,  which 
was  made  in  this  reign,  was  in  the  secession  from  Rome^  ancf 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  And  the  history  of  even  these 
reforms,  *'  is  the  history  of  the  king's  fits  of  temper,  of  his 
likings  and  dislikings,  of  his  pecuniary  difliculties,  of  his  amours,, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions,  of  the  swellings  and  ebbings  of  his 
pedantry  and  self-conceit,  of  the  fluctuations  of  his  bodily  sores 
and  distempers." 

From  the  Reformation  under  such  a  prince,  which  was  merely 
the  exchange  of  tyrants,  and  an  exchange  for  the  worse,  we 
proceed  to  consider  its  progress  under  Edward  VI — '^  a  quiet, 
pious,  and  learned  boy,"  as  Mackintosh  calls  him — under  whose 
auspices  Cranmer  and  his  associates  had  full  scope  to  prosecute 
their  plans.  They  effected  the  second  and  third  great  objects 
of  reform — the  removal  of  Romish  abuses^  and  the  settlement  of 
the  evangelical  creed.  They  placed  the  Bible  in  churches,  and 
circulated  it  in  families.  They  abolished  the  old  Latin  service, 
and  introduced  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  and  trans- 
lated from  the  ancient  liturgy.  They  cleared  away  the  old 
papal  rubbish — the  worship  of  images,  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass,  auricular  confession,  wax  candles  before  the  altar,  and 
little  boys  within  the  chancel.  They  turned  the  altars  into 
communion  tables,  set  up  singing  of  psalms  in  the  service,  ad- 
ministered the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  curtailed 
the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  prepared  a  book 
of  homilies  (or  the  clergy,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  write  their 
sermons.  They  invited  eminent  scholars  to  settle  in  England, 
established  John  a'Lasco  in  London,  and  gave  chairs  of  theol- 
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op^y,  in  the  universities,  to  Martyn  and  Bucer.  Above  all, 
they  introduced  the  new  standard  of  faith,  in  the  form  of  forty- 
two  articles,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  creed  of 
Calvin  were  distinctly  recognized. 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  few  suffered  from  persecution, 
and  only  two  were  executed  for  heresy.  Cranmer  was  opposed 
to  violent  measures,  and  was  moderate  if  he  was  not  tolerant. 
His  treatment  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  though  har8h,was  not  san- 
guinary. They  were  simply  shut  up  in  the  tower;  during  which 
imprisonment,  the  fat  bishop  of  I^ndon  made  doleful  lamenta- 
tions that  his  supply  of  puddings  was  not  sufficiently  plentiful. 

But  after  all,  the  reforms  which  Cranmer  projected  were  not 
lasting,  because  they  were  the  toork  of  mere  authority.  The 
people  had  no  hand  in  them,  and  were  either  indifferent  to  them, 
or  yielded,  because  resistance  was  vain.  Old  Latimer,  it  is  true, 
thundered  against  the  Beast  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  John 
a'Lasco  instructed  the  people,  in  his  chapel,  on  the  principle  of 
the  continental  reformers.  Still  the  Reformation  was  not  carried 
t>n  from  popular  convictions.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  it. 
The  people  were  submissive  to  every  change.  Hence  they 
readily  returned  to  their  old  abominations  upon  the  accession 
of  Mary. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  detail  the  events  of  her  infamous  reign, 
disgraced  by  savage  persecution  and  wanton  outrage  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  fires  of  Smithfield 
were  rekindled.  Four  hundred  suffered  martyrdom.  Cran- 
mer was  cheated,  intimidated,  and  mocked.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
had  consented  to  become  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite.  Heart-broken 
and  oI(|,  the  fear  of  death  was  stronger  than  the  voice  of  con- 
science. He  lived  indeed  to  retract,  and,  with  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, heroically  suffered,  redeeming,  by  his  sincere  repentance 
and  his  many  tears,  his  memory  from  shame.  Bonner  and 
Gardiner  were  restored  to  their  sees.  A  papal  legate  was  re- 
ceived at  court.  The  interests  of  Rome  were  preferred  to  the 
political  welfare  of  the  nation.  An  obedient  parliament,  by  a 
single  statute  of  repeal,  swept  away  all  the  acts  of  the  last  reign 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  queen  and  her  min- 
isters had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  restoration  ofRonuinism. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those  times  which  excites 
our  indignation  or  surprise  more  than  the  sight  of  a  whole  people 
returning  with  such  facility  to  the  errors  and  superstitions  which 
they  had  so  lately  renounced.     We  see  in  it  both  the  slavery  of 
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the  people  to  absolute  authority,  and  their  imperfect  conversion. 
And  these  facts  take  away  from  the  reformation  of  Edward  all 
glory  and  all  sublimity.  Even  had  it  been  a  political  movement, 
arising  from  the  strength  of  ideas  among  the  people,  we  should 
behold  in  it  something  of  moral  grandeur.  Could  we  have  seen 
the  nation  rising  in  mdignation  in  view  of  the  corruptions  of 
Romanism,  and  fearlessly  declaring  their  minds,  even  had  they 
been  too  weak  to  effect  any  thing,  there  would  have  been  gran* 
deur.  But,  inasmuch  as  all  the  changes  were  the  work  of 
authority,  they  can  never  intensely  excite  us.  And  hence,  in 
reading  the  events  of  those  times,  we  do  not  feel  a  spirit  of  ex- 
citement enkindled  within  us — the  blood  does  not  flow  more 
freely  through  our  veins — until  we  read  of  the  contest  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  "Non-conformists ;  until  Laud,  who  united  the 
spirit  of  an  old  heathen  persecutor  with  the  fanaticism  of  a 
Spanish  inquisitor,  attempted  to  impose  a  liturgy  on  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  until  the  Puritans  were  driven  to  Holland  and  New 
England,  until  Pimm  and  Hampden  uttered  their  indignant 
voices  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until  the  people  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  Cromwell,  and  swore  never  to  separate  so  long 
as  either  king,  or  parliament,  or  bishops,  or  synods,  were  bent  on 
enforcing  uniformity  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  each 
had  in  view  to  establish. 

The  reign  of  Mary,  disastrous  in  its  immediate  effects  to  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  to  an  evangelical  Christianity, 
disgraced  by  infamous  persecution,  and  by  bad  fortune  in  war, 
still  was  overruled  for  the  ultimate  advancement  of  religion. 
The  cruelties  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  genias  of  the  papal  system.    Persecution,  so  reck- 
less and  extravagant,  shocked  all  who  were  not  blindly  attached 
to  the  ancient  superstitions.     The  blood  of  martyrs,  as  usual, 
proved  the  seed  of  the  church, — a  sublime  truth,  whose  hidden 
meaning  was  revealed   to  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Cranmer 
amid  the  fires  which  consumed  their  venerable  limbs,  and  amid 
the  execrations  of  those  who  mocked  their  dying  agonies  and 
drowned  their  song  of  triumph.    And  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all 
who  sympathize  with  their  doctrines.    Their  firm  endurance  and 
unshaken  fa  \Xh,  not  less  than  their  blameless  lives,  embalmed  their 
memo  ies,  exalted  their  cause,  and  confirmed  their  principles. 
^nd  this  was  perceived  by  the  authors  of  their  sufferings.    Not 
only  Gardiner  and  Philip  saw  how  vain  it  was  to  suppress  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  which  such  martyrdom  excited,  but  even  Mary 
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herself  became  dejected  and  desolate.  She  lived  to  see  bow 
odious  was  her  policy,  and  bow  detested  were  her  minisiers; 
and  when  she  died,  as  she  bad  lived,  the  poor  victim  of  those 
superstitions  which  can  never  be  revived,  no  lamentations  were 
heard  in  her  princely  halls,  and* no  tears  were  shed  by  her  suf- 
fering people. 

The  nation  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Then  the  exiles  at  Frankfort  and  Geneva  returned  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  they  bad  learned  from  Calvin  and  Beza.  Then 
commenced  the  desire  among  the  humbler  classes  for  a  simpler 
worship  of  God  and  greater  strictness  of  church  discipline,  and 
more  republican  notions  of  government,  than  had  existed,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Edwaid. 

Though  Elizabeth  turned  the  tables  on  the  Catholics,  and 
restored  the  doctrines  and  worship  which  Cranmer  had  institut- 
ed, still  she  was  averse  to  any  farther  reformation.  She  sym- 
pathized with  the  absolutism  of  her  father, — she  loved  the  pomp 
of  a  gorgeous  worship,  and  she  hated  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
when  the  same  came  from  the  people.  Above  all,  she  had  ridi- 
culous notions  of  her  supremacy,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  her  conscience  was  the  only  guide  of  the  nation  in 
matters  of  faith. 

The  Virgin  Queen,  by  confirming  the  clergy  in  most  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  by  retaining  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  ritual,  by  forming  a  close  union  of  church  and  state,  by 
assuming  the  supreme  direction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by 
requiring  a  rigid  uniformity  to  the  canons  which  she  and  her 
ministers  imposed,  and  by  disregarding  all  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  left  not  only  many  new  reforms  to  be  made,  but 
aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  was  to  lead  to  convulsions 
which  would  overturn  the  throne. 

It  was  the  message  of  that  rising  party,  which  desired  farther 
reformation,  to  declare  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  to 
call  forth  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  Henceforth,  the 
battle  was  not  to  be  fought  with  the  Caiholics^  for  they  were 
bound  hand  and  foot,  but  with  the  Puritans — with  men  attach- 
ed to  evangelical  Christianity,  distinguished  no  less  for  purity  of 
morals  than  for  enlargement  of  mind — men  of  great  earnestness 
of  character,  deep  religious  convictions,  active  religious  sympa- 
thies, and  devoted  loyalty  to  conscience. 

This  was  that  rising  party  which  Elizabeth,  by  irritating  en- 
actments, endeavored  to  put  down,  and  whose  spirit  and  virtues, 
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with  all  her  discernmenty  she  did  not  understand.  But  how 
could  she,  or  all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  extinguish  the  spread- 
ing fires  of  religious  enthusiasm  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  one's  ears, 
or  a  whipping  in  the  pillory,  or  confinement  in  a  jail,  or  confisca- 
tion of  property,  or  banishment  from  country,  to  the  loss  of  in- 
tellectual independence,  and  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ?  And  the  poor  man 
was  no  longer  contemptible.  No  longer  was  he  a  feudal  slave, 
but  civilized  by  art,  enriched  by  industry,  and  potent  by  union. 
He  now  learned  his  duties  from  the  Bible,  and  his  politics  from 
advancing  civilization.  His  mind  received  light  from  heaven, 
and  his  spirit  caught  fire  from  the  new  impulses  which  were 
active  around  him.  His  soul,  in  an  awakening  and  brilliant 
period,  showed,  in  every  thibg,  how  deeply  it  was  moved.  He 
believed  in  progress,  and  oiTered  his  brawny  arm  wherever 
abuses  were  to  be  removed.  He  did  not  fear  to  declare  his 
mind.  He  spoke  with  dignity,  and  he  acted  with  energy.  His 
eager  and  watchful  eyes  beheld  the  dawning  light  of  a  better 
day,  and  his  exulting  soul  gave  thanks  to  God  that  deliverance 
was  at  hand.  It  was  soon  to  be  seen  how  rash  it  was  in  James 
to  mock  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  how  dangerous  in  Charles  to 
resist  it.  Under  Cromwell  the  world  was  to  be  taught  the  power 
of  new  ideas,  and  under  WilHam  to  see  their  triumph.  The  ex- 
cesses of  popular  enthusiasm  were  to  react,  indeed,  in  favor  of 
oppression,  but  oppression  was  not  long  to  confine  the  spirit 
over  which  it  had  gained  a  victory.  It  was  to  burst  out  again 
with  less  wildness,  but  more  power,  and  mocking  des^tism  with 
gloomy  imprecations,  was  to  retreat  forever  to  funereal  shades. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  present,  briefly,  the  struggles  of  the 
Puritans  for  the  last  great  Messing  of  the  Reformation — rcM- 
giaus  tderation.  That  was  the  grand  idea  which  inflamed  their 
souls.  They  commenced  where  Cranmer  and  Ridley  ended, 
and  attempted  what  was  as  odious  to  Elizabeth,  as  the  reforma- 
tion of  Edward  was  hateful  to  the  pope.  The  great  object  for 
which  they  contended  was  not  the  removal  of  papal  impostures, 
for  these  had  been  long  ago  exposed ;  nor  was  it  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Genevan  creed,  for  this  was  as  cordially  em- 
braced by  Cranmer  as  it  was  hated  by  Bancroft.  The  Puritans, 
indeed,  considered  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  and  abhorred  the 
whole  ritual  of  the  service,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
beast     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they  viewed  the  reformation 
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as  incomplete,  so  lon^  as  there  was  a  cathedral  service  and  an 
order  of  bishops.  It  is  true,  also,  that  they  abominated  dancing 
and  scenic  performances,  and  did  not  hold  in  much  reverence 
either  light  literature,  or  golden  trinkets,  or  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. They  were,  perhaps,  ascetic,  and  sometimes  wore 
rather  long  faces,  put  on  ungraceful  dresses,  and  even  spoke 
through  their  noses.  But  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and  with 
all  their  hatred  of  every  thing  which  reminded  them  of  Rome, 
it  was  religious  toleration  at  which  they  aimed,  and  which  chiefly 
called  forth  their  energies.  They  were  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Procrustean  obstinacy  and  dogmatic  intolerance  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  as  they  were  to  the  persecuting  bigotry  of  the 
English  hierarchy.  They  claimed  exemption  alike  from  the 
trammels  of  courts,  of  prelates,  and  of  synods*  And  when  their 
principles  were  fully  developed,  they  insisted  on  entire  indepen- 
dency— on  the  right  of  each  congregation  to  govern  itself,  and 
the  exemption  of  an  excommunicated  brother  from  the  severity 
of  penal  laws. 

It  is  true,  the  Puritans  did  not  exercise  that  perfect  toleration 
which  they  claimed.  But  they  advanced  and  defended  the  idea. 
And  in  this  they  went  far  beyond  the  preceding  reformers. 
Cromwell,  who  theoretically  favored  the  principle,  was  as  much 
beyond  Elizabeth  as  she  was  beyond  the  pope,  and  Milton  as 
superior  to  Cecil,  as  he  was  to  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  Bnxter 
was  as  far  removed  from  Cranmer,  as  he  from  St.  Dunstan  or 
St.  Dominic.  It  is  something,  if,  in  an  age  of  persecution,  the 
Puritans  should  have  advanced  the  idea  of  toleration.  What  if 
they  did  not  fully  exercise  it  ?  When  has  it  been  exhibited  in 
all  of  its  celestial  benignity  ?  Intolerance  is  odious ;  but  who 
is  free  from  it  ?  who  ever  has  been  free  from  it  1  The  whole 
history  of  society  is  the  history  of  its  existence,  and  to  it  nearly 
all  persecution  can  be  tracetl,  from  the  sttming  of  Stephen  to 
the  burning  of  Anne  Askew.  And  we  make  these  remarks, 
because,  in  considering  the  persecution  which  disgraced  the  re- 
formers, we  are  apt  lo  forget  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
natural  intolerance  of  the  human  soul.  'Nor  do  we  wish  to 
allude  to  persecution,  unless  to  illustrate  either  the  genius  of  a 
darker  age,  or  to  show  unnatural  cruelty.  We  inay  palliate 
the  bigotry  of  Parker  and  Whitgifl,  '^  the  Puritan  hatred  of 
Quakers  and  Baptists,"  and  even  the  burning  of  witches  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.     But  we  should  do  violence  to  our  feelings,  and 
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to  charity  itself,  were  we  to  attempt  the  like  extenuation  of  the 
barbarities  of  the  "  gluttonous"  Bonner,  or  the  cruelties  of  the 
"drivelling*'  Laud — "  par  nobile fratrum." 

The  Puritan  party  arose,  like  all  great  parties  in  the  world, 
from  small  beginnings,  and,  at  first,  for  the  attainment  of 
trivial  ends.  Difficulties  about  a  clerical  dress  led  gradually  to 
the  advocacy  of  simpler  forms  of  worship,  stricter  rules  of  life, 
more  democratic  prmciples  in  government,  and  more  definite 
articles  of  faith.  In  their  efforts  to  introduce  what  they  consid- 
ered a  closer  resemblance  to  primitive  Christianity,  the  Puritans 
were  molested.  Persecution  led  to  resistance,  and  resistance  to 
liberty.  The  contest  was  interesting  even  in  reference  to  re~ 
form.  It  was  sublime  when  a  nation  arose  in  defence  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind.  It  was  not  to  abolish  the  square 
cap,  or  the  surplice,  or  the  episcopal  order  itself,  that  the  non- 
conformists were  aroused  to  resistance,  but  for  liberty.  John 
Hampden  refused  to  pay  the  tax  of  sixteen  shilling,  on  precisely 
similar  grounds  to  the  American  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  not 
becaase  it  was  burdensome^  but  because  it  was  unlawful. 

The  toleration  act  of  Elizabeth  would  have  excited  but  little 
opposition  in  the  time  of  Henry.  But  society  had  advanced 
since  his  reign.  The  refugees  who  had  lived  in  Geneva, 
brought  with  them  into  England  the  free  and  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  Swiss.  They  loved  Calvin's  doctrines  ardently,  but 
they  loved  freedom  more.  And  so  resolute  were  they  in  their 
claims,  that  they  appeared  unquiet  and  disorganizing.  The 
authorities  would  not  permit  the  great  master-spirit  among  them 
to  remain  in  England.  Knox  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland. 
He  had,  moreover,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  woman's  supremacy 
in  religion,  and  Eliza t>eth  never  forgave  him. 

The  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  returned  exiles  were  speedily 
communicated  to  their  countrymen.  The  Saxon  blood  has  ever 
boiled  in  view  of  injustice.  The  Lollards  had  ever  defended 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Puritans.  They  believed,  that  to 
force  men  to  a  set  form  of  prayer  was  against  the  liberty  of 
the  gospel.  Any  one  must  perceive  that  the  legislation  of  the 
queen  infringed  on  this  liberty,  and  swept  away  all  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

Parker,  when  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  used  all  his 
power  to  enforce  uniformity.  He  imprisoned  and  fined  the 
rebellious.  Multitudes  of  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  liv- 
ings, and  driven  from  ministerial  employments.     Even  many 
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churches  were  shut  up  for  lack  of  ministers,  an  evil  which  was 
deplored  by  Cecil  more  than  by  the  queen,  who  almost  thought 
that  half  a  dozen  clergymen  were  enough  for  the  kingdom. 
Not  only  were  the  nonconformists  forbidden  to  assemble  to- 
gether for  religious  service,  in  their  own  way,  but  required  to 
attend  the  churches  of  the  establishment  when  they  maintained 
that  many  things  in  their  service  were  against  their  consciences. 
Those  who  refused  to  go  to  church  regularly,  were  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties.  The  common  people,  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  twenty  pounds,  had  nothing  to  expect  but  to  rot  in  jails, 
where  many  languished  and  died. 

At  last,  the  Puritans,  disgusted  and  irritated,  renolved  to  s^- 
arate  and  set  up  the  Genevan  service  book,  and  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  the  churches  of  the  establishment.  The  lines 
were  drawn,  the  separation  became  wider  and  wider  every 
day.  Then  they  complained  that  the  bishops  affected  to  be  a 
superior  order  to  presbyters.  They  disliked  their  temporal  dig- 
nities, and  their  engagement  with  secular  affairs.  They  dis- 
approved of  the  holy-days  of  the  church,  and  the  promiscuous 
access  of  all  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Above  all,  they  detested 
the  high  commission  court,  which  the  queen  had  established  to 
try  ecclesiastical  offences. 

It  wouM  be  useless  to  allude  to  the  numerous  instances  of 
persecution,  which,  under  the  direction  of  this  bated  court,  dis- 
graced the  government  of  Elizabeth.  One  example  is  enough, 
and  this  is  quoted  from  Neal.  A  poor  minister  wrote  thus 
to  the  Rt  Rev.  Father  in  Grod,  the  Bishop  of  London: — 
'^  My  Lord,  I  am  cast  into  prison  by  your  order,  and  for  a  mat- 
ter which,  about  seven  years  ago,  was  slanderously  raised 
against  me.  I  was,  by  course  of  law,  acquitted;  and  the  Lord 
God  doth  know  I  was  and  am  falsely  accused.  I  have  been 
extremely  sick  in  prison,  and  the  physicians  say  that  its  infec- 
ti^s  will  be  dangerous.  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  all  in 
lamentable  case,  in  consequence  of  my  imprisonment.  If  you 
liave  no  compassion  on  me,  yet  take  pity  on  them.  I  crave  no 
more  than  to  be  bailed ;  and,  if  I  am  found  guilty  of  breach  of 
law,  let  me  have  extremity  without  mercy."  In  view  of  the 
inquisitorial  character  of  the  high  commission  court,  Cecil  him- 
self was  shocked,  and  wrote  to  the  primate  in  the  following 
language :  "  I  have  read  over  your  twenty-four  articles;  and  I 
find  them  so  curiously  penned,  that  I  think  the  inquisition  of 
Spam  used  not  so  many  questions  to  entrap  their  priedta''    But 
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Whitgift  thought  differently.  "  If,"  said  he  to  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  "  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
you  do,  in  effect,  say  that  there  is  no  service  of  God  in  the  land. 
If  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  book  of  Ordination,  then  our  call- 
ing is  made  unlawful,  and  we  have  no  ministry  in  England.  If 
you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  then  you  deny 
true  doctrines  to  be  established  among  us."  But  the  Noncon- 
formists did  not  object  to  subscribe  to  these  articles  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  for  they  were  framed  on  Calvinistic  principles.  More- 
over, they  themselves  attempted  to  secure  uniformity,  the 
standard  of  which  were  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  'contro- 
versy had  been  chiefly  about  habits  and  ceremonies,  and  church 
government,  but  then  it  took  a  new  form,  and  began  to  be  about 
doctrinal  points.  Both  parties  had  before  united  in  sustaining 
the  Genevan  creed. 

There  now  was  seen  a  party  that  was  for  overturning  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  predestination,  perseverance, 
free-will,  and  the  extent  of  our  Saviour's  redemption,  and  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Arminius  of 
Leyden.  Dr.  Bond,  too,  about  this  time,  published  his  famous 
book  about  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  with  whose 
views  the  Puritans  sympathized.  This  was  a  time  of  unparal- 
leled religious  excitement  in  England,  and  to  which  may  be 
dated  the  strict  morality  of  the  Puritans,  who  believed  that  the 
true  power  of  the  Cross  was  seldom  felt,  unless  the  laws  of 
Sinai  were  also  spiritually  obeyed. 

And,  according  to  Neal  and  Brooks,  it  was  not  until  this 
period  that  the  bishops  were  divided  off  from  the  other  clergy, 
and  the  jure  divino  principle  established.  Before  this  time  the 
!^nglish  prelates  had  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Presbyterial 
ordmation.  But  now  they  set  up  claims  as  high  as  the  pope 
himself,  and  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  preach  the 
gospel,  or  baptize  a  child,  or  bury  the  dead,  unless  he  could 
trace  his  succession  to  some  one  of  the  apostles.  It  was  these 
old  papal  claims  that  shocked  and  irritated  the  Puritans  more 
than  any  thing  else, — to  see  Catholicism  revived  under  a  Protest- 
ant name,  and  men  fighting  under  the  standard  of  tre  man  of 
sin,  with  the  names  of  Luther  and  Cranmer  emblazoned  on  its 
folds.  "  They  were  no  enemies  to  the  name,  nor  the  function 
of  bishop,  provided  he  was  no  more  than  president  of  a  college 
of  presbyters.      Nor  did  they  object  to  prescribed  forms  m 
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prayer,  provided  liberty  was  granted  to  make  use  of  a  prayer  of 
their  own,  before  or  after  sermon.  Nor  had  they  any  aversion 
to  any  habits  which  were  not  derived  from  popery."  They, 
themselves,  generally  wore  the  black  gown,  cassock  and  bands, 
which  have  now,  except  in  some  metropolitan  pulpits,  gone  out 
of  fashion. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  were  chiefly  Presby- 
terians. The  Independents  did  not  become  powerful  until  the 
next  reign. 

And  this  reign,  when  the  '^  Solomon  of  the  age"  held  the 
sceptre,  was  among  the  most  disastrous  in  English  history, — 
disgraced  by  the  Toss  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  elevation  of 
Villiers,  the  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham — a  reign  almost  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  Bacon.  The 
character  of  James  is  fully  described  in  a  single  sentence  of 
Macauley — *^  a  witty,  well-read  scholar  who  disputed  and  ha- 
rangued, and  a  nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who  acted." 

On  his  accession,  all  parties  presented  their  petitions,  all 
were  promised  relief,  and  all  were  cheated  and  deceived.  The 
royal  pedant's  treatment  of  the  famous  millenary  petition  of  the 
Puritans,  at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  is  a  sample  of 
the  way  this  rising  party  was  insulted  and  mocked.  '*  Well, 
Doctor,"  said  the  king  to  Reynolds,  af\er  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavored, for  three  days,  to  beat  logic  and  reason  into  the 
heads  of  the  assembled  dignitaries,  '^  have  you  any  thing  more 
to  say '?"  Upon  his  reply  in  the  negative,  his  majesty,  with 
that  mingled  levity  and  insolence  which  characterized  the  whole 
house  of  Stuart,  replied,  "  that  had  they  thus  disputed  in  a  col* 
lege  where  he  had  been  moderator,  he  would  have  had  them 

fetched  up,  and  the  rod  applied  to ;  that  he  would  have 

them  conform,  or  he  would  hurry  them  out  of  the  land ;  that  he 
would  have  one  doctrine  in  faith  and  ceremony ;  that  he  found 
the  Puritans  aiming  at  a  Scotch  Presbytery,  which  agreed  with 
monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil ;  that  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will 
and  Dick  would  be  censuring  him  and  his  council  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  that  if,  seven  years  hence,  he  became  fat  and  pursy,  with 
his  windpipe  stopped  up,  he  might  hearken  unto  them ;  but,  so 
long  as  he  had  the  power,  he  would  enforce  his  supremacy." 
Then,  with  the  exclamation,  '^  no  bishop,  no  king,"  he  dismissed 
the  assembly,  upon  which  Bishop  Bancroft  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod,  that  he  had,  in  his  singular 
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mercy,  ^  given  the  nation  such  a  king  as  had  not  been  since  the 
time  of  Christ,"  while  Archbishop  Whitgift  exclaimed,  in  rap- 
tures, "  that  be  was  verily  persuaded  the  Kmg  spoke  by  the  Spirit 
of  God!" 

What  had  the  Puritans  to  expect,  after  the  logic  of  such  a 
Solomon,  but  persecution  and  disaster  ?  The  servile  Bancroft, 
being  soon  elevated  to  the  primacy,  swelled  the  hi^h  commis- 
sion court  into  a  monstrous  grievance,  defended  the  divine  right 
of  episcopacy,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
and  even  declared,  through  his  vicar  general,  that  the  king  was 
not  bound  by  the  laws,  or  his  coronation  oath.  He  persecuted 
all  who  did  not  agree  to  the  Arminian  creed,  and  even  those 
who  enforced  doctrines  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  articles.  No 
person,  but  a  bishop  or  a  dean,  was  permitted  to  discourse  on 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  efficacy  or  universality  of 
God*s  grace.  And  even  the  king  would  hear  no  doctrines  ex- 
cept those  which  he  had  himself  condemned  at  the  synod  of 
Dort ;  nor  was  there  any  chance  to  secure  his  favor,  unless  one 
preached  up  his  absolute  power,  and  spoke  favorably  of  popery. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Puritans,  never  before  so  severe, 
drove  them  to  Holland  and  to  America.  The  Brownists  estab- 
lished a  congregation  at  Leyden,  under  the  excellent  Robinson, 
on  a  most  liberal  basis,  part  of  which  congregation  formed  sub- 
sequently the  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  republic. 

But  d^pised  as  were  the  Puritans,  during  the  reign  of  James, 
they  constantly  increased.  Every  sentence  of  the  star  chamber 
or  high  commission  court  called  forth  popular  indignation,  and 
fanned  those  fires  which  were  soon  to  burst  forth  and  blaze  to 
heaven.  The  volcano,  over  whose  fearful  brink  the  royal 
family,  and  the  haughty  hierarchy  were  standing,  was  already 
sending  forth,  in  rumbling  and  frightful  noises,  the  certain  indi- 
cations of  approaching  convulsions. 

But  the  king  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  The 
storm  burst  upon  the  head  of  his  son,— more  decent  than  his 
father  in  private  life,  who  was  degraded  by  the  royal  vices  of 
drunkenness,  lying,  and  licentiousness.  But,  like  all  his  odious 
family,  he  was  insincere  in  his  professions,  tyrannical  in  his 
policy,  unyielding  in  all  the  great  crises  of  his  reign,  and  blind 
to  the  spint  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  times. 

His  impolitic  and  repeated  dissolution  of  his  parliaments,  his 
unlawful  attempts  to  rule  without  them,  his  constant  encroach- 
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ments  on  the  liberties  of  his  subjects^  his  patronage  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  added  to  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  premature 
efforts  to  impose  a  liturgy  on  the  Scotch,  hastened  the  crisis 
\?hicb  was  consummated  on  the  seizure  of  the  parliamentary 
orators.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  events  of  that  revolutionary 
time — how  Laud  drove  the  Puritans  from  the  country ;  how  the 
king  made  blunder  after  blunder,  and  blunders  which  were 
worse  than  crimes;  how, at  length,  the  parliament  was  arrayed 
against  the  throne ;  how  it  seized  the  reins  of  government ;  how 
it  abolished  the  star  chamber,  the  high  commission  court,  the 
order  of  bishops,  and  the  ceremonial  of  a  renovated  Romanism ; 
how  it  formed  an  union  with  the  Scottish  nation,  raised  an 
army,  and  executed  the  king.  All  know  ho v^  Pimm  and  Hamp- 
den thundered  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  how  Strafford  was 
attainted  for  acts  which  he  had  executed  by  order  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  Laud  beheaded  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  Scotch ; 
how  the  Presbyterians  attempted,  in  their  turn,  to  enforce  uni- 
formity ;  how  the  Independents  rebelled ;  how  Cromwell  rose 
to  power,  and  overturned  the  throne.  We  shall  ever  admire 
the  heroism,  and  deplore  the  untimely  death  of  Hampden — the 
only  man  in  the  nation  that  could  have  saved  it — the  Washing- 
ton of  his  age,  in  the  prudence  of  his  counsels,  the  energy  of  his 
movements,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul.  We  even  pity 
the  royal  martyr,  while  we  detest  his  policy.  We  gaze  with 
wonder  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and  exalt  his  match- 
less abilities,  while  we  neither  defend  his  usurpation,  nor  palliate 
his  crimes — if  his  cruelties  in  war,  especially  in  Ireland,  may 
be  so  considered.  We  admire  his  courage  as  much  as  we  hate 
his  cant ;  and  rejoice  in  his  government,  while  we  condemn  the 
acts  by  which  it  was  administered.  His  policy,  though  vigor- 
ous, was  pursued  with  moderation.  His  piety  was  sincere,  though 
sullied  by  duplicity,  and  his  patriotism  unquestioned,  though 
stained  by  ambition.  If  we  cannot  conceal  the  blemishes  in  his 
public  career,  we  must  yet  admit  the  virtues  of  his  private  life. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  policy  was  enlarged,  and  his  ad- 
ministration able.  He  gave  to  England  more  liberty  than  was 
ever  before  enjoyed,  raised  the  great  men  of  his  age  to  power, 
made  his  country  prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  and 
shed  around  his  throne,  the  glory  of  a  patriotic  warrior,  and  the 
benignant  light  of  a  Christian  ruler. 

Until  the   civil   commotions  that   succeeded  the  death  of 
Charles,  the  great  religious  conflict  in  England  had  been  be- 
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tween  the  established  church  and  the  Puritans.  But  \?hen  the 
hierarchy  was  suppressed,  when  Strafford  and  Laud  were  exe- 
cuted, when  the  king  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  parliament  su- 
preme, the  warfare  raged  between  the  Presbyterians  and  those 
who  sought  still  greater  liberty.  As  the  whole  interest  in  the 
religious  nistory  of  the  times  hangs  on  the  contentions  of  these 
two  parties,  we  will,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  the  principles 
they  defended. 

The  Presbyterian  party,  which  embraced  the  Scottish  nation, 
most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  adhered  to  the  parliament- 
ary side,  the  dissenting  clergy  of  rank,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  was  not  behindhand  with  the  Episco- 
pacy, in  hatred  of  sects,  and  even  of  a  free  press.  The  tram- 
mels which  the  Presbyterians,  while  in  power,  imposed  on  the 
press,  drew  out  John  Milton  in  his  famous  tract  on  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  printing.  This  party  had  its  models  of  worship, 
and  avowed  the  divine  origin  of  its  government.  It  looked 
upon  schism  as  the  parent  of  heresy  and  licentiousness,  insisted 
on  uniformity,  and  claimed  the  use  of  the  secular  sword,  to 
punish  schismatics  and  heretics.  It  stood  in  awe  of  the  army, 
and  preferred  the  royal  authority,  when  restrained,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cromwell.  But  the  model  of  its  worship  was  Gene- 
van, its  creed  orthodox,  its  morality  severe,  and  its  pi  teyele- 
vated. 

The  other  party  embraced  all  the  other  dissenting  sects,  and 
the  head  of  which  were  the  Independents.  They  wished  not 
only  the  total  abolition  of  prelacy,  but  of  synods  and  presbyter- 
ies. They  believed  that  every  congregation  was  a  distinct  and 
independent  church,  and  had  the  right  to  elect  its  own  pastor. 
They  preferred  a  multitude  of  churches,  with  diverse  and  even 
heretical  sentiments,  to  the  idea  of  exterminating  error  by  penal 
laws.  They  were  inflexibly  bent  on  not  submitting  to  those 
who  sought  to  bind  the  conscience  in  secular  chains.  They  re- 
jected all  spiritual  courts,  claimed  the  right  of  each  congrega- 
tion to  govern  itself,  and  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were 
the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  politics  they 
wished  a  total  overthrow  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  episco- 
pacy, and  were  averse  to  any  peace  which  should  not  secure  tol- 
eration. 

It  must  be  seen,  that  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents of  that  age  there  could  be  no  lasting  alliance.  They  in- 
deed united  to  suppress  the  common  foe,  and  then  they  turned 
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their  arms  against  each  other.  The  army,  with  Cromwell  at 
its  bead,  had  no  objection  that  Presbyterianism  should  become 
the  national  religion,  but  insisted  on  the  free  toleration  of  all 
their  countless  doctrines,  and  resolved  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  it  was  secure.  To  effect  this,  "  they  first  treated 
with  the  king,  and,  when  they  suspected  he  was  not  dealing 
fairly  with  them,  they  made  proposals  to  the  parliament ;  but 
when  they  found  the  Presbyterians  as  averse  to  toleration  as  the 
Episcopalians,  they  were  disappointed  and  irritated.  Then  they 
seized  his  majesty's  person  a  second  time,  purged  the  House 
of  Commons,  blew  up  the  constitution,  and  ouried  king,  par- 
liament, and  Presbyterians  in  its  ruins.  This  was  not  their 
original  intention,  nor  the  result  of  their  principles,  but  the  effect 
of  violence,  resulting  from  despair." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Neal,  who  perhaps  was  too  favor- 
able to  the  Independent  party.  Still  we  acknowledge  the  good 
which  the  Presbyterians  did  for  England,  under  whose  auspices 
the  famous  assembly  of  divines  was  convened  at  Westminster, 
and  the  universities  filled  with  learned  and  pious  professors. 

If  toleration  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, then  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  complete  until  the  Inde- 
pendents came  into  power.  It  was  the  glory  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  grant  a  greater  degree  of  religious  liberty  than  has  ever 
been  since  enjoyed  in  England.  He  did  not  give  perfect  tol- 
eration. It  was  not  extended  to  the  Catholics  nor  the  Quakers. 
And  here  he  erred,  and  was  not  true  to  his  own  principles. 
But  he  regarded  the  essential  principle  of  Romanism  as  perse- 
cuting and  intolerant,  and  opposed  the  Catholics,  as  some  do 
now,  on  the  principle  of  self-defence.  The  Quakers  he  detest- 
ed, and  had  some  reason  for  his  antipathy,  since  they  disturbed 
his  government,  and  interfered  with  the  religious  rights  of 
others.  The  followers  of  George  Fox  afterwards  defended  the 
true  idea  of  liberty,  but,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  they  were 
noisy  and  agrarian,  fanatical,  and  even  blasphemous.  They 
went  into  public  meetings,  and  disturbed  them  by  calling  the 
clergy  dumb  dogs  and  lymg  prophets.  Of  all  the  savage  de- 
nunciators in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Ro- 
man, the  impostor  Muggleton  had  the  most  unceremonious  way 
of  sending  people  to  perdition.  In  a  letter  to  the  Quakers  of 
York,  he  says,  "  These  words  are  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  since  God  hath  chosen  me,  on  earth,  judge  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  my  commis- 
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sion  from  the  true  God,  I  do  pronounce  on  all  those  twenty-six 
persons,  whose  names  are  above  written,  cursed  and  damned  to 
all  eternity."  This  was  the  inspiration  of  the  '<  inner  hght/' 
with  a  vengeance.  Such  blasphemy  and  impudence  ought  to 
have  been  punished  with  both  pillory  and  imprisonment.  Such 
people  as  the  Ranters,  and  Familists,  and  Quakers  of  the  time, 
who  rejected  all  constraint  whatsoever,  and  indulged  in  the 
wildest  excesses  of  democratic  fanaticism,  would  have  tried  the 
patience  even  of  a  milder  man  than  the  protector.  And,  after 
all,  perhaps,  the  statute  which  he  enacted  was  the  best  for  the 
times  that  could  have  been  made.  Compared  with  the  most 
indulgent  acts  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  I.  to  Wil- 
liam Til,  it  was  liberty  itself.  It  runs  thus :  ^^  All  who  profess 
faith  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  do 
acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  the  revealed  will  of  God,  though 
in  other  things  they  may  differ  from  the  public  profession,  shall 
not  be  compelled  from  their  profession,  and  shall  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  they  abuse  not  theb 
liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of  others,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  pub-> 
lie  peace,  and  provided  that  this  liberty  do  not  extend  to  popery 
or  prelacy,  or  to  the  countenance  of  horrid  blasphemies.  And 
those  ministers  who  agree  with  the  public  profession  of  faith, 
though  they  may  differ  in  matters  of  worship  and  discipline, 
shall  aot  only  have  protection  in  their  churches,  but  shall  be 
deemed  fit  and  capable  of  trust,  promotion,  and  employment  in 
the  public  service." 

This  was  the  charter  of  liberty  which  Cromwell  granted,  and 
which  was  more  liberal  than  England  has  since  enjoyed.  It 
was  an  error  in  the  protector,  that  it  was  not  granted  to  all, 
and  the  refusal  to  extend  it  to  the  Papists  and  Quakers,  was  a 
violation  of  the  great  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  it  was  an 
assumption  of  the  very  principles  of  Catholicism  itself.  It  was 
Satan  casting  out  Satan.  In  the  conflict  of  principles,  there  are 
no  w«>rldly  weapons  to  be  used — no  penal  laws — no  persecu- 
tion. Anid  any  resort  to  carnal  warfare,  will  certainly  ensure 
defeat,  inasmuch  as  it  is  running  races  with  the  devil  on  his 
own  ground. 

The  Restoration  was  a  victory  over  both  the  Independents 
and  the  general  swarm  of  sectaries  which  unparalleled  religious 
excitement  had  encouraged.  Charles  did  not  immediately  kin- 
dle the  old  fires,  because  undisguised  retaliation  would  not  have 
been  decent    But  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  past.    At 
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first,  there  was  an  effort  to  unite  all  parties,-^an  attempt  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  Gallio  in  religion,  and  a  Gallienus 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  So  soon  as  that  attempt 
had  proved  a  failure,  the  old  pqlicy  of  the  kings  of  England 
was  resorted  to.  Another  act  of  uniformity  was  passed.  Charles 
could  think  of  no  better  method  of  settling  the  religious  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  even  in  view  of  the  melancholy  experiments  of 
his  father.  The  old  hierarchy  was  restored,  and  the  old  penal 
laws  enforced.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
people  in  this  reign  were  too  strict,  the  number  of  holydays  was 
increased.  The  Common  Prayer  Book  became  the  standard  of 
faith  and  worship.  Persecution  reconunenced  her  reign.  Dur- 
ing'the  government  of  Charles  II.,  four  thousand  Nonconform- 
ists perished  in  prison,  and  sixty  thousand  families  were  ruined. 
So  great  was  the  severity  of  the  times,  and  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  justice,  that  many  were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  fami- 
lies, or  even  to  ask  a  blessing  at  table,  if  four  or  five  of  their 
neighbors  were  present.  Even  women  were  persecuted  for 
attending  social  religious  meeting. 

Nor  was  there  seen  the  spirit  of  resistance.  The  people 
quietly  acquiesced  in  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  tamely 
submitted  to  indignities  which  once  would  have  roused  the 
whole  nation  to  frenzy.  The  truth  is,  that  a  great  torpor  had 
succeeded  this  great  awakening.  All  classes  sought  repose — 
"  to  be  soothed" — and  all  yielded  to  the  vices  of  the  times.  The 
wars  of  Cromwell  were  followed  by  the  natural  consequences 
of  all  wars— drunkenness,  debauchery,  licentiousness,  prodi- 
gality, levity,  and  infidelity.  The  deep  earnestness  of  a  religious 
age  was  succeeded  by  apathy  and  indifference ;  and  impassioned 
monitors  of  the  past,  and  the  seven  interpreters  of  the  ancient 
revelation,  and  the  keen  controversialists  of  a  period  rich,  be- 
beyond  comparison,  in  theological  inquiry,  gave  place  to  conse- 
crated buffoons,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  freedom,  nor  learning, 
nor  religion.  It  is  true,  there  were  exceptions  among  the  sledc 
divines  of  the  re-established  church.  Those  who  had  passed 
through  seven  experiences,  and  were  trained  under  a  Puritan 
regime,  still  adorned  the  establishment.  Leighton,  whose  pious 
father  had  been  whipped  at  the  pillory  for  nonconformity,  and 
Burnet,  the  historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  Tillotson,  and  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  some  others,  were  lights  amid  the  darkness,  and 
sincerely  deplored  the  disgraces  of  the  times.  Jeremy  Taylor 
wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  toleration,  and,  like  another  Irish 
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bishop  of  our  day,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  opposition 
to  the  dark  ages  in  the  form  of  Puseyism,  was  an  illustrious 
ornament  of  a  degenerate  church  ; — a  man  of  heavenly  mind 
and  loving  heart,  of  liberal  feeling  and  soaring  eloquence,  learn- 
ed without  pedantry,  and  holy  without  asceticism. 

Charles  II.  was  not  murdered,  nor  driven  from  his  kingdom ; 
but  his  last  days  were  melancholy,  and  his  last  hours  heathenish. 
He  finished  his  profligate  life  by  recommending  to  his  brother 
his  mistress,  and  illegitimate  children,  without  the  least  peni* 
tence  for  his  crimes  and  follies,  and  without  saying  a  word  about 
his  queen,  his  country,  his  friends,  his  debts,  or  his  future  hopes. 
As  the  Romans  said  of  Leo  X.,  whom  they  could  not  forgive 
for  leaving  behind  so  many  debts,  and  dying  without  the  sacra- 
ments, so  might  the  English  have  said  of  their  libertine  and 
infidel  king,  "  he  glided  in  like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  he 
died  like  a  dog."  Dissimulation  and  buffoonery  were  his  great- 
est talents.  He  was  equally  false  to  friends  and  enemies,  and 
consistent  in  nothing  but  levity  and  libertinism. 

James  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  not  quite  so  profligate, 
but  was  more  odious  to  the  nation, — a  man  as  insincere  as 
Charles,  as  bigoted  as  Mary,  and  as  cruel  as  Henry  VIII.  He 
completes  the  catalogue  of  the  Stuart  princes.  Every  one  knows 
how  deceitful  were  his  promises,  how  severe  were  his  enact- 
ments, and  how  disastrous  was  his  policy.  He  was  a  Romanist 
at  heart,  and  the  nation  found  it  out.  They  bore  the  inhuman 
butcheries  of  Jefines,  but  resented  the  arrest  of  the  ten  protest- 
ing  bishops.  James,  from  all  the  instructive  lessons  of  the  past, 
seemed  to  have  learned  no  wisdom,  and  to  have  derived  no 
advantage.  His  plans  were  as  unsuccessful  as  his  reign  was 
inglorious,  and  both  will  ever  be  spoken  of  with  a  contempt 
only  equalled  by  detestation.  Of  all  his  blunders  and  cruelties, 
his  patronage  of  Jeflries  and  Kirk,  **  two  tigers  who  delighted 
in  blood,"  was  the  most  odious  and  revolting.  It  is  said  that 
the  judge,  who  generally  was  drunk,  and  always  insolent, 
hanged,  in  all,  six  hundred  persons.  His  cruelty  to  Baxter  was 
the  most  unpardonable  and  unreasonable, — one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  sacred  literature  of  his  country;  a  man  who 
had  refused  a  bishopric,  and  had  retired  to  Kidderminster, 
that  he  might  discharge  his  humble  duties  in  peace,  and  enjoy, 
unmolested,  the  consolations  of  his  religion.  And  yet  this  emi- 
nent and  inoffensive  saint  and  scholar,  in  the  very  fulness  of  his 
fame  and  usefulness,  was  ejected  from  his  humble  parish,  im- 
prisoned in  the  foulest  jails,  and  condemned  to  seek  a  precarious 
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support  in  the  most  unknown  retreats  which  misery  could  find. 
But  then,  ^*  a  childless  widower,  groaning  under  the  agonies  of 
bodily  pain,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  penury/'  did  he,  like 
his  blind  contemporary,  who, 

Far  above  the  Aonian  moant,  pursue^ 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme, 

f possess  his  soul  in  patience,  tranquil  in  the  review  of  a  laborious 
ife,  duringwhich  he  had  executed  more  than  Herculean  tasks, 
and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  that  mansion  of  peace  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

But  Baxter  suffered  scarcely  less  than  thousands  of  others 
who,  with  him,  had  remained  steadfast  to  principle  and  patient 
under  affliction.  The  day  was  hastening  when  violent  perse- 
cution for  religion  was  to  end,  and  the  people  to  be  unbound, — 
when  the  mocking  Philistines,  who  filled  the  hierarchal  livings 
of  the  establishment,  and  surrounded  the  court,  should  no  longer 
despise  the  captive  Samson,  and  make  sport  of  his  blinded  eyes. 
Alas !  alas !  they  little  dreamed  of  his  renovated  strength — that 
his  locks  had  again  grown  long,  and  that  he  stood  between  the 
mighty  pillars  which  sustained  the  throne.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  not  yet  extinguished.  The  blood  of  Sydney  and  Russell 
was  not  shed  in  vain.  The  scaffold  with  which  it  was  dyed, 
became  only  a  sacred  emblem  of  freedom,  and  rallied  around  it 
new  avengers  of  crime.  And,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  religious 
independence  never  will  die.  *^  Human  agency  is  insufiBcient  to 
extinguish  it.  Oceans  may  overwhelm  it.  Mountains  may 
press  it  down.  But,  like  the  earth's  central  fires,  its  own  violent 
and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both  ocean  and  land  ;  and, 
some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  place  or  other,  the  volcano  will 
burst  forth  and  blaze  to  heaven." 

Even  the  church  of  England  at  length  opened  her  lethargic 
eyes,  and  saw  that  she  herself  had  been  laboring  for  her  own 
destruction.  She  found  that  she  had  been  paving  the  way  for 
undisguised  Romanism,  by  encouraging  the  doctnne  of  passive 
obedience.  Churchmen  retracted  their  errors,  and  united  with 
dissenters  in  calling  over  to  England  the  Protestant  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  easily  effected  the  bloodless  rtvolution  of  1688. 

The  toleration  act  of  William  and  Mary  gave  to  the  dissenters 
the  privilege  for  which  they  had  long  contended,  of  worshipping 
God  accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  and  was,  more- 
over, the  first  great  step  which  the  nation  made  toward  liberty  since 
the  declaration  of  Magna  Charta.  It  not  only  exempted  from  pun- 
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ishment,  but  rendered  the  dissenting  worship  innocent  and  lawful. 
It  closed  the  long  struggles  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  re- 
ligious toleration.  ^'  With  the  accession  of  William  III.  despotism 
drew  its  last  breath,  royal  prerogative  bowed  before  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  religious  liberty  commenced  its  reign." 

And  yet  there  still  remained  some  claims  of  power  over  con- 
science, which  were  not  entirely  removed,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion  was  granted  as  zfavor^  rather  than  bestowed  as  a  right 
But,  inasmuch  as  this  favor  was  all  that  was  insisted  on,  we 
should  not  complain  that  no  more  was  conceded.  The  dissent- 
ers obtained  what  they  fought  for.  They  had  their  requests. 
Will  their  descenilants  be  contented  with  the  boon  which  was 
granted  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago  ?  Are  there  no  more  vic- 
tories to  be  gained  over  despotism  ?  Is  the  old  Saxon  earnestness 
of  the  people  extinct  7  Is  it  in  accordance  with  progress  or  provi- 
dence that  old  lies  shall  last  forever  ?  How  long  shall  cnurch 
and  state  be  united  in  such  a  country  as  England  ?  W^ill  such 
a  nation  as  the  English  be  much  longer  submissive  to  the  old 
invention  of  Constantine  and  Paganism  ? 

In  tracing  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  English  arrived  to 
an  iaiperfect  toleration,  many  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
Puritans.  No  wonder  if,  amid  that  school  of  sorrow  through 
which  they  passed,  they  should  have  evinced  traits  with  which 
we  have  no  sympathy.  Their  faults  and  peculiarities  are  too  well 
known  to  be  enlarged  on  in  an  essay  like  this.  They  were  not 
perfect.  But  it  is  something  that  Uiey,  of  all  their  countrymen, 
m  an  age  of  despotism  and  darkness,  should  have  caught  glimps- 
es of  truth,  and  still  more,  should  have  been  faithful  to  it.  AH 
admit,  even  Hume,  that  they  were  the  most  consistent  friends  of 
liberty,  and  religion,  and  learning,  in  the  nation.  They  had 
faith,  which  their  antagonists  had  noiy  in  their  principles  and  in 
themselves.  Nor  could  disappointment  weaken  this  faith,  nor 
sorrow  destroy  it.  The  principles  which  they  valued  they  were 
anxious  to  transmit  to  their  children.  Nor  did  they  rest  until 
they  had  secured  what  they  piized  above  country,  and  comfort, 
and  friends.  ^*  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,"  was  the  motto  of  their 
£rst  and  noblest  leader,  and  ought  to  be  of  their  latest  posterity, 
and  of  all  men  contending  for  such  noble  principles  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  rights  of  private  judgment.  These  prin- 
ciples may  be  a  mockery  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  Romanism  and  the  dark  ages, — of  men  who  thmk 
that  liberty  and  equality  are  nothing  but  vulgar  Protestant  evils. 
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and  that  those  old  times  ofsuperstition  and  ignorance,  when  every 
thing  the  lords  temporal  commanded  was  obeyed,  and  every 
thing  the  lords  spiritual  said  was  believed,  were  really  "  ages  of 
faith  and  of  highest  grace  to  man !"  But  these  principles,  for 
which  the  Puritans  contended,  have,  thus  far,  proved  the  soul  of 
progress,  and  of  every  thing  which  gives  grandeur  to  the  indi- 
vidual man.  It  was  the  defence  of  these  which  chiefly  made 
the  Puritans  illustrious,  and  which  we  are  never  to  lose  sight  of 
in  the  estimation  of  their  character.  They  had  faith  in  progress, 
and  faith  in  the  gospel.  Their  humanity,  their  popular  sympa- 
thies, were  equal  to  their  piety  and  learning.  They  never 
sneered  at  the  people.  Without  such  enlarged  ideas,  as  they 
enforced,  man  can  never  rise,  and  freedom  can  never  be  perpet- 
uated. It  is  taking  a  narrow  view  of  these  reformers, — it  is 
doing  them  great  injustice  to  overlook  their  loyalty  to  con- 
science, and  their  love  of  freedom,  and  their  faith  in  progress, 
to  dwell  on  their  vices  or  follies.  He  who  cannot  see  these 
things^  in  their  struggles  and  character,  has,  we  are  persuaded, 
no  appreciation  of  what  is  most  exalted  in  human  nature,  and 
most  sublime  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


The  Religion  of  Experience,  and  that  of  Imitation. 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheerer,  of  the  AUen-Street  PreBbyterian  Church,  N.  T. 

We  have  happened  upon  an  age,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
resurrection  and  life  of  old,  dead,  exploded  errors.  These  errors, 
in  this  new  life,  are  beginning  to  stalk  about  so  proud  and  pop- 
ulous, that  in  some  quarters  truth  retires  and  is  hidden,  or  is 
even  stricken  down  in  the  streets  and  churches.  Error  puts  on 
the  semblance  of  truth,  and  religion  itself,  in  a  form  of  mere 
earthly  aggrandizement,  becomes  one  enormous,  despotic,  con- 
solidated Tie. 
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The  difierence  between  the  religion  of  experience  and  that 
of  imitation,  is  a  theme  which  at  this  crisis  is  occupying  many 
minds; — nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  it  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  missionary  piety,  and  a  piety  of  pride,  intolerance,  and 
self-indulgence.  In  the  introduction  of  our  subject,  we  shall, 
in  few  words,  designate  the  two. 

The  world  is  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  the  religion  of 
Experience,  and  not  that  of  Imitation.  The  religion  of  imita- 
tation  is  that  of  forms ;  the  religion  of  experience  is  that  of 
realities.  The  religion  of  imitation  is  Churchianity  ;  the  reli- 
gion of  experience  is  Christianity.  The  religion  of  imitation, 
except  when  it  oppresses,  is  that  of  profound  quiet  and  weak- 
ness ;  the  religion  of  experience  is  that  of  conflict  and  power. 

Imitation  will  do  for  calm  times,  and  gorgeous  forms  and 
rites,  and  magniGccnt  cathedrals ;  but  experience  is  needed  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  or  to  sup- 
port the  bare  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Imitation  may  be  a 
persecuting  religion,  experience  alone  can  be  a  suffering  one. 
Imitation  goes  to  books,  schools,  forms,  names,  institutes ;  ex- 
perience to  God.  Imitation  takes  Anselm,  Bernard,  Calvin, 
Edwards,  Brainard,  Emmons,  any  thing,  every  thing,  but  God's 
word.  Experience  goes  to  the  living  truth,  and  drinks  into  it. 
Imitation  has  the  semblance  of  experience,  but  not  its  essence  or 
its  power.  Imitation  takes  at  second-hand  what  experience 
originates.  Imitation  studies  systems,  and  reads  the  Bible  to 
prove  them.  Experience  studies  the  Bible,  and  reads  human 
systems  for  illustration.  Imitation  is  not  a  missionary  spirit ; 
experience  is.  Imitation  may  fill  the  world  with  the  forms  of 
piety,  and  with  most  of  its  renning  influences.  You  may  bring 
men  away,  in  great  measure,  from  their  vices,  and  you  may 
refine  their  manners,  and  yet  bring  them  no  nearer  to  Christ. 
And  here  I  am  constrained  to  remark,  that  one  of  our  greatest 
dangers  in  the  Missionary  enterprise  lies  in  the  fact,  that  so 
much,  in  reality,  may  be  done  without  the  religion  of  experi- 
ence, the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  world  might  be 
filled  with  a  nominal  Christianity,  yea,  an  evangelical  Christi- 
anity, and  the  Spirit  of  God  have  veiy  little  to  do  with  it  There 
might  be  all  the  ameliorating  influences  of  Christianity,  except 
that  of  real  conversion,  following  in  the  train  of  our  efforts  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  even  the  instrumentality  of  a  pray- 
erless  church  might  be  sufficient  for  such  an  evangelization. 
The  dome  of  some  gorgeous  and  heartless  establishment,  with 
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all  its  decency  and  refinement,  might  be  let  down  to  cover  every 
form  of  idolatry  and  heathenism,  and  to  bring  all  tribes  and 
communities  of  the  gentile  world  in  obedience  to  its  rubrics  and 
beneath  its  power.  But  what  then  would  be  gained  ?  Why, 
this  spiritual  quackery  on  a  vast  scale,  this  healing  of  the  world's 
hurts  slightly,  would  only  put  off  to  a  more  distant  period  the 
real  prevalence  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  render  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult  the  real  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  religious  characteristic  of  this 
age,  compared  with  some  other  ages,  is  that  of  imitation  rather 
than  experience.  This,  in  some  respects,  is  the  natural  course 
of  things.  It  is  so,  intellectually.  An  age  of  eminently  original 
genius  is  ordinarily  succeeded  by  an  imitative  age ;  or,  if  not 
imitative,  the  contrast  between  the  splendor  of  genius,  and  the 
poverty  of  mere  talent,  makes  it  appear  such.  For  example, 
the  Elizabethian  age  in  England,  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
touy  and  Bacon,  was  an  age  of  originality  and  power;  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne  afterwards  was  an  age  of  comparative  imitation 
and  weakness.  These  two  ages,  or  something  near  them,  may 
also  be  taken  as  corresponding  examples  of  the  religion  of  ex- 
perience and  that  of  imitation.  The  presence  and  agency  of 
God's  spirit,  and  the  power  of  God's  word,  marked  the  one ; 
that  of  human  morality,  speculation,  and  understanding,  the 
other.  Bunyan  and  Baxter,  and  we  may  add  Leighton,  may 
stand  to  personify  the  one ;  Tillotson  and  Locl^e  may  be  the 
interpreters  of  the  other.  The  seventeenth  century,  both  in 
literature  and  religion,  may,  in  a  general  comparison  with  our 
century,  be  said  to  stand  in  the  contrast  of  an  age  of  experience 
with  an  age  of  imitation. 

For  this  inferiority  of  one  age  to  another,  there  may  be  natu- 
ral inevitable  causes  in  respect  to  the  development  of  mind  and 
genius,  but  in  religious  things  we  are  sure  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 
An  age  of  religious  imitation  marks  a  period  of  departure  from 
God ;  this  is  undeniable.  An  age  cannot  be  destitute  of  deep 
and  original  religious  experience,  if  it  enjoy  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion,  without  a  great  falling  off  from 
duty,  and  a  great  betrayal  of  its  own  interests.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared,  all  things  taken  together,  that  the  religion  of  this  age  is 
a  religion  of  imitation,  rather  than  experience ;  a  religion,  the 
character  of  which,  on  the  whole,  is  superficialitv  rather  than 
profound  originality  and  power.  Into  this  prevailing  habitude 
every  individual  new-comer  is  baptized ;  every  religionist  grows 
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up  in  this  atmosphere;  forms  bis  habits,  active  and  passive, 
meditative  and  operative,  inward  and  external,  beneath  it.  The 
form  of  piety  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  object  of  general 
vision,  but  the  form  of  piety  in  the  Church ;  and  through  this 
medium  the  characteristics  of  the  gospel  are  seen  as  through 
an  obscuring  haze,  and  not  in  their  own  clear,  definite,  celes- 
tial shape.  It  is  as  if  we  should  contemplate  the  heavens,  and 
study  astronomy  in  the  reflection  thrown  into  the  bosom  of  a 
mountain  lake.  Indeed,  if  the  lake  be  clear  and  pellucid,  seen 
in  a  still  ni^ht,  you  may  read  the  heavens  therein ;  but  if  the 
wind  ruffle  its  surface  ever  so  little,  or  if  any  impurity  obscure 
the  crystal  clearness  of  its  waters,  you  can  never  have  the  im- 
age of  the  truth.  The  stars  will  seem  double  and  dim,  the 
planets  will  twinkle  and  lose  their  lustre,  and  you  would  not 
^ve  much  for  the  best  astronomical  system  that  ages  of  inves- 
tigation could  produce  from  such  a  study.  So  we  contemplate 
the  forms  of  religion,  not  in  their  native  brightness,  but  in  the 
obscurity  of  men  s  lives,  in  a  dim,  turbid  reflection,  in  the  troub- 
led waters  of  a  wordly  piety.  And  this  is  just  the  error  against 
which  the  Apostle  warns  us  by  the  example  of  those  who, 
"  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  them- 
selves among  themselves,  are  not  wise.'^  However  pure  may 
be  the  medium,  if  we  have  come  into  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  piety  of  the  gospel  through  it,  or  rather  at  the  reflection  of 
the  gospel  in  it,  we  soon  lose  the  sense  of  its  native  power  and 
glory. 

Now  all  this  produces  a  puny,  sickly,  stunted,  dwarf-like, 
superstitious  piety,  instead  of  the  free,  noble,  healthful,  manly 
growth  of  the  Scriptures.    Instead  of  a  piety  that  mounts  up  on 
wings  as  eagles,  those  wings  are  clipped,  and  the  bird  that 
should  have  soared  even  above  the  lightnings  of  the  tempest 
into  the  pure  empyrean,  beats  and  soils  its  plumes  against  the 
bars  of  its  prison.     We  know  not  if  this  age  will  ever  awake 
to  a  sense  of  its  departure  from  God,  and  of  the  degraded  and 
imprisoned  state  of  its  piety ;  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that 
this  soiled,  craven,  doubting,  plodding,  care-worn,  self-seeking 
form,  in  which  religion  eoes  about  in  our  churches,  is  not  the 
open,  noble,  trusting,  smging,  independent,  angelic,  self-for- 
getting creature  of  the  Scriptures.    "  These  things,''  said  our 
biessed  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  ^'  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full."     We 
stand  in  anaazement  before  the  open  door  of  heaven  revealed  in 
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these  words  by  the  Saviour  to  his  people.  There  is  a  glory  and 
a  power,  a  beauty  and  a  depth  of  blessedness  in  them,  that  we 
never  see  realized.  And  yet  this  is  but  one  description  of  the 
piety  of  the  New  Testament;  this  is  the  angelic  form  of  that 
religion  which  the  Apostles  believed  was  to  fill  the  world. 
This  experience  of  Christ's  own  joy  is  the  legitimate  product  of 
Christ's  own  word  in  its  native  power  and  glory.  And  truly, 
if  all  believers  possessed  this  experience,  and  lived  by  it  and 
upon  it,  the  radiancy  of  such  piety  vxmld  fill  the  world.  This,  we 
gay,  is  the  power  of  God's  word ;  this  is  its  essential  nature.  If 
we  do  but  note  its  elements  in  the  most  careless  manner,  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  case.  They  are  such,  that  no  man  can 
bring  his  soul  under  the  power  of  them,  and  not  experience  this 
disenthralment  and  transfiguration  of  his  being.  Never  did  our 
Saviour  mean  that  his,  joy  should  remain  in  his  disciples  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  words  which  he  spake  unto  them,  and 
would  still  speak,  remaining  in  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is 
what  he  said  :  ^'  if  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  And 
this  was  to  be  the  oflSce  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  to 
'^  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  We  say  again,  this  is 
the  power  of  God's  word,  and  this  is  the  religion  of  experience ; 
but  it  is  7wt  the  power  of  God's  word  with  a  soul  which  is  not 
kept  under  it.  It  is  the  power  of  God's  word,  when  its  living 
truths  are  believed  and  realized ;  and  these  truths  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I.  Now,  in  dwelling  upon  some  of  the  causes,  which  have 
tended  to  make  the  piety  of  this  age  an  imitative  piety,  rather 
than  a  piety  of  experience  and  originality;  and  therefore  a  self- 
indulgent,  rather  than  a  missionary  piety ;  we  shall  begin  with 
the  mention  of  this  great  evil,  namely,  the  want  of  a  vivid, 
abiding  perception  of,  and  a  meditative  pondering  upon,  the 
individual  truths  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  this 
age  to  live  in  and  upon  God's  word ;  though  at  the  same  time 
this  age  knows  more  ijibovt  the  word  of  God,  than  any  preced- 
^g  ^g^*  Hence  results  inward  weakness,  even  amidst  great 
apparent  knowledge.  Hence,  although  the  form  may  be  per- 
fect, the  Spirit  inhabits  it  not.  Hence  an  inertness,  like  that 
which  ensues  on  the  breaking  or  partial  interruption  of  a  gal- 
vanic chain ;  a  paralysis,  like  that  of  the  limbs,  when  there 
happens  a  disconnection  between  the  spine  and  the  extremities. 
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What  we  need  is  a  new  baptism  from  heaven  in  the  faith 
which  appreciates  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  sees  and  feels 
its  reality.  If  we  had  this  faith,  we  should  be  very  different 
creatures.  Any  one  of  the  great  truths  revealed  in  God's  word, 
distinctly  seen,  and  fully  believed  and  appreciated,  would  change 
the  whole  character.  It  would  possess  the  mind  and  enlist  all 
the  faculties.  It  would  lift  up  the  soul  from  tiie  atmosphere  of 
earth,  to  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Baptized  into  its  power  as 
a  spiritual  element,  it  would  make  us  superior  alike  to  the  fear 
of  man,  and  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  insensible  to  fatigue, 
and  ready  for  perpetual  effort.  It  would  be  received  *into  our 
spiritual  existence,  a  powerful,  practical  life,  and  not  a  mere 
barren  speculation. 

A  belief  of  the  truth  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
beings  are,  generation  after  generation,  sinking  into  endless 
ruin ;  and  that  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  means  of  their 
salvation ;  an  appreciation  of  this  truth,  with  a  spiritual  vivid- 
ness and  power  at  all  like  that  which  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  the 
apostles,  would  quite  arrest  and  enchain  the  mind  beneath  its 
influence,  so  that  a  man  would  act  with  so  much  exhaustless 
energy  for  the  redemption  of  his  fellow-beings,  that  the  world 
would  well  nigh  deem  him  mad.  And  such  madness  would  be 
true  wisdom.  Just  so,  a  view  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  the  nature  of  sin,  the  shortness  of  time,  the  near- 
ness of  eternity,  would  in  like  manner  govern  and  stamp  the 
character,  and  make  a  man  live  like  a  superior  being.  These 
are  the  elements  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  love,  of  solemnity,  of 
power.  And  it  is  the  blessed  nature  of  these  principles,  their 
divine  and  indissoluble  harmony  and  oneness,  that  a  profound 
meditation  upon  any  one,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  mind 
by  it,  instead  of  disturbing  the  mind's  balance,  or  diminishing 
its  impression  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  others,  ^oes  but 
set  the  soul  in  the  centre,  like  an  angel  in  the  sun,  and  pre- 
pares it  the  better  for  the  influence  of  the  whole  circle  of  divine 
truths.  Men  whose  benevolence  is  confined  to  one  thing,  and 
who  give  to  that  an  absorbing  predominance,  are  sometimes* 
designated  as  men  of  one  idea.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
world  were  full  of  Christians  with  one  idea.  The  cross  of 
Christ  is  an  idea.  It  is  the  idea,  which  possessed  and  governed 
the  Jives  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  idea  that  ought  to  rule  the 
world.  When  an  earthly  idea  masters  the  mind,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other,  it  produces  insanity.    In  regard  to  heavenly 
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things,  such  madness  is  wise.  Oh  that  we  were  all  thus  mad ! 
When  one  of  the  elementary  truths  of  the  gospel  thus  masters 
the  mind,  it  quite  transfigures  it  with  power  and  glory.  It  gives 
it  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  the  freedom  and  swiftness  of  a  celes- 
tial nature.  It  darkens  this  world ;  but  it  is  only  because  it 
lets  in  heaven  upon  the  soul,  and  shows,  along  with  the  value 
of  the  soul,  the  true  insignificance  of  this  world  and  its  vanities. 

Now,  it  seems  quite  manifest  that  the  ordinary  measure  of 
religion  in  this  age  fails  to  put  the  soul  under  this  experience  of 
the  power  of  God's  word,  this  burning,  life-giving  experience. 
We  repeat  it,  that  we  need  a  new  baptism  from  heaven,  such  per- 
sonal, experimental  knowledge  of  the  irresistible  energy  and 
efficacy  of  divine  truth,  and  such  inward  love  and  joy  in  its 
possession,  as  shall  make  us  feel  that  this  is  the  only  weapon, 
the  only  instrumentality  we  need,  for  that  it  will  work  in  the 
whole  world  as  effectually  as  it  does  in  ourselves.  It  would 
make  a  new  Reformation,  shouki  there  be  such  a  baptism.  In 
this  view,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  such  works  as  have  come 
to  us  of  late  from  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
proper  place  for  the  birth  and  reverberation  of  such  a  voice,  the 
voice  as  of  a  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, — the  work 
of  Gaussen,  on  the  Inspiration  of  God's  Word,  and  that  noble 
work  of  D'Aubigne,  on  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  And 
sure  we  are,  that  if,  in  the  spirit  of  reliance  on  God's  word,  and 
with  the  intensity  of  a  living  experience  of  its  individual  truths, 
we  should  go  forth  as  Luther;  if  the  Christian  Church  should  do 
this,  then  would  that  system  of  Antichrist,  which  has  lived  by  the 
hiding,  corruption,  ignorance,  and  inexperience  of  God's  word, 
die.  The  spirit  of  Romanism  would  die  also,  whatever  shape 
of  formalism  it  may  inhabit.  The  new  forms  of  Romanism 
would  perish  almost  as  soon  as  they  should  be  born.  The  idol- 
atry of  forms  could  no  more  stand  against  the  fire  of  the  Spirit 
of  God's  Word,  than  the  sere  leaves  and  withered  branches  of 
the  woods,  in  autumn,  could  stand  before  a  forest  conflagration. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  been  using  the  word  of 
^od  rather  as  an  external  lamp,  than  an  inward  jountain;  and 
hence  so  much  knowledge  of  duty,  but  so  little  love  and  per- 
formance. We  were  very  much  struck  with  this  remark,  in  that 
book  on  inspiration,  to  which  we  have  referred ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing more  certain,  than  that  other  men's  experience  at  second- 
hand, in  divine  things,  is  lifeless.  It  is  not  what  David  Brain- 
ard  or  Jonathan  Edwards  felt,  that  can  constitute  my  power, 
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but  what  the  Spiritof  God  teaches  me,  and  makes  me  feel. 
Assuredly  this  is  the  grand  reason  why  so  much  of  the  piety  of 
this  age  is  ineffectual.  There  are  trees  which  remain  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  even  after  they  are  inwardly  and  com- 
pletely rotten,  solely  by  the  strength  and  thickness  of  their  bark ; 
and  just  so  a  strong  envelope  of  forms,  with  the  "  odor  of  sanc- 
tity" gathered  from  some  great  names,  may  keep  the  Christian 
and  the  church  in  the  position  of  Ufe,  long  after  the  spirit  of 
life  has  almost  utterly  departed.  But  no  Christian  can  live  and 
be  efficient  by  leaning  on  any  thing  external  for  support. 

To  be  powerful  in  religion,  a  Christian  must  be,  in  a  most 
important  sense,  a  self-made  man;  his  acquisitions  must  be 
original ;  he  can  no  more  gird  himself  with  the  freshness  and 
power  of  a  living  piety  at  second-hand,  than  a  man  could  wield 
the  miraculous  energy  of  Paul  or  Peter,  by  looking  at  its 
exercise.  He  must  have  a  personal  baptism  from  God's  word. 
Its  Uving  truths,  in  their  simplicity  and  burning  power,  have 
been  darkened  by  our  speculations ;  and  even  in  correct  feeling 
we  are  deep  in  the  empty  channels  of  Christian  experience 
worn  by  others,  like  men  travelling  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  instead  of  being  rapt  onward,  as  in  a  burning 
chariot,  on  the  path,  in  which,  led  and  sustained  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  might  seem  as  if  no  being  ever  travelled  before  us. 

And  is  the  power  of  God's  word  never  to  be  thus  realized  1 
Is  there  never  an  age  coming,  in  which  the  glory  of  Christ's 
religion  shall  be  demonstrated  ?  Shall  this  reproach  never  be 
lifted  from  the  Scriptures,  that  they  boast  a  power,  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  exerted  ?  Is  the  earth  coming  into  its 
millennium,  and  is  this  imperfect,  crude,  lamenting,  uninviting, 
world-conforming  piety,  or  this  superstitious,  domineering,  in- 
tolerant piety  of  forms,  to  be  all  the  realization  of  righteousness 
on  earth  ?  Are  we  willing,  if  we  will  be  honest,  to  have  the 
piety  of  a  regenerated  world  moulded  by  the  type  of  our  piety  ? 
No !  we  will  not  believe  that  all  the  rapturous  descriptions  of 
the  Bible  are  thus  to  end  in  smoke ;  we  will  not  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  such  an  imperfect  Christianity  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  to  spread,  or  to  be  spread  through  the  world,  or  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  never  to  have  a  race,  that  shall  rise  to  the 
stature  of  full-grown  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  True  it  is,  that  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen  such  a  race,  or  but  for  a  little.  True 
it  is,  that  this  glory  lost  its  lustre  in  the  obscurity  of  men's  pas- 
sions, Tery  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
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that  generation  afler  generation  has  gone  by,  and  up  to  this 
time  no  race  has  fully  risen  to  the  apostolic  standard.  Never- 
theless, we  may  remark  that  no  age  was  ever  more  favorably 
placed  for  thus  rising,  than  ours.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  that  it  promises  to  trans- 
figure our  piety,  to  save  it  from  corruption,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  image  of  the  same  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  may 
prove  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof,  if  God's 
people  will  but  throw  themselves  into  it. 

II.  The  second  cause  which  we  shall  urge  for  the  imitative 
cast  of  the  piety  of  this  age,  is  the  prevalence  of  low  and  indis- 
tinct views  of  Divine  inspiration.  These,  so  far  as  they  pre- 
vail, are  like  a  tetter  in  the  blood,  or  a  very  tahes  dorsalis  for 
the  corruption  and  weakening  of  the  vitality  of  our  piety.  The 
Apostle  commends  those  who  received  the  gospel  as  being  in- 
deed the  very  word  of  God,  and  not  as  the  word  of  men.  rfow 
there  are  many  who,  professing  to  receive  it  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  do  nevertheless  receive  it  as  the  word  of  men.  The  idea 
of  the  Rationalists  and  the  Unitarians  is  indeed  too  prevalent, 
that  for  us  it  is  not  the  revelation  direct  from  God,  but  only  the 
record  of  that  revelation.  Now  we  had  almost  said  that  we  would 
as  soon  trust  in  the  Koran,  as  in  such  a  book.  Our  religion  is 
built  upon  the  sand,  if  its  support  be  merely  the  human  record 
of  a  divine  revelation.  "We  cannot  take  the  word  of  God  at 
second-hand,  any  more  than,  as  Christians,  we  can  adopt  our 
piety  from  others'  experience.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  blessedness  of  our  religion,  that  in  every  thing  we 
are  brought  directly  to  God.  And  so,  as  in  order  to  be  power- 
ful in  religion  the  Christian  must  be  perfectly  original  in  his 
spiritual  acquisitions,  receiving  them  for  himself  directly  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  must  likewise  feed  upon  the  very  words 
of  God,  and  feel  that  he  is  doing  so.  It  is  no  record  of  a  reve- 
lation that  can  satisfy  him,  or  energize  his  soul,  but  the  revela- 
tion itself;  it  is  no  mere  human  description  of  the  word  of  God 
by  Isaiah  or  Paul,  but  the  word  of  God  itself,  addressed  to  you 
and  me  as  plainly,  as  definitely,  as  verbally,  as  to  Isaiah  or 
Paul.  If  a  man  abandons  this  ground,  he  abandons  the  cita- 
del of  his  piety.  He  is  no  longer  original,  but  imitative,  and  at 
second-hand  m  every  thing.  In  divine  things,  the  very  nerves 
of  his  soul  will  be  cut  in  sunder ;  and  though  he  may  have  a 
religion  that  will  comport  well  with  peaceable  and  idle  times 
and  ceremonies,  yet  in  stormy  times,  in  convulsions  about  faith. 
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in  conference  with  infidels,  and  in  personal  conflicts  with  Apol- 
lyon,  he  will  find  himself  weak,  irresolute,  and  defenceless,  with 
neither  fixed  positions,  nor  the  means  of  sustaining  them. 

It  is  one  pestilent  consequence  of  low  views  of  inspiration, 
that  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  is  let  in  to  intermeddle  with 
the  Scriptures.  A  man  who  cannot  stand  upon  the  Bible,  as  in 
every  part  the  very  word  of  God,  will  not  and  can  not  have  that 
deep,  abiding  faith,  which  is  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mere- 
ly human  speculations.  His  bark  will  be  driven  about  even  in 
religious  things,  by  the  side  winds  of  philosophy  and  science. 
He  will  be  ready  to  submit  a  certain  science  to  an  uncertain ; 
he  will  alter  his  views  of  divine  revelation  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  geological  theory ;  and  his  views 
of  divine  doctrine  will  be  modified  by  or  dependent  Tipon  meta- 
physical reasonings.  For  a  missionary  piety,  the  most  unquali- , 
fied,  unhesitating  reliance  on  the  word  of  God,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. In  this  the  Reformers  were  greatly  superior  to  us.  They 
came  out  of  a  church  which  was  all  error,  and  they  went  direct 
to  Christ  and  his  truth,  with  a  relish  that  made  them  drink  deep 
into  it.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  their  views  of  inspiration 
were  higher  than  ours.  They  used  the  Scriptures  inwardly ; 
they  took  the  medicine  into  the  soul,  to  be  healed  by  it,  where 
we  take  it  into  the  laboratory  to  analyze  its  ingredients,  and  test 
its  purity.  They  laid  it  away  in  the  heart ;  we  put  it  into  cru- 
cibles. Their  characteristics  were  those  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom ;    ours  are  those  of  knowledge  and  imitation. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  providence  of  God,  that 
amidst  all  the  despotism  of  Roman  Catholic  error,  amidst  all 
the  concealment  and  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  the  belief  of 
mankind  in  their  inspiration  was  preserved  from  being  undermin- 
ed by  such  a  tide  of  Neology  as  hath  since  swept  over  the  world, 
leaving  the  mud  and  spawn  of  infidelity  so  universal,  that  it  will 
take  time  even  to  cleanse  it  from  our  most  sacred  things  and  re- 
cesses. Had  that  tide  come  before  the  birth  of  Luther,  he  would 
have  had  but  very  little  power  over  men's  minds,  in  appealing  to 
the  word  of  God.  If  the  Papacy  had  added  to  all  its  other 
refuges  of  lies,  not  merely  the  withdrawal  of  the  word  of  God  from 
common  perusal,  but  the  denial  of  its  infallibility,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  a  Rationalistic  view  of  its  inspiration,  a 
thousand  Luthers  might  have  appealed  to  it  in  vain.  And  in 
our  day,  if  men  go  forth  to  the  work  of  the  world's  conversion 
with  low  and  loose  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
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ihey  will  be  shorn  of  their  power.  A  man  whose  theory  of  a 
divine  inspiration  admits  the  possibility  of  error,  the  possibilit}' 
that  some  passages  may  be  less  the  word  of  God  than  others, 
and  that  some  other  passages  may  not  be  the  word  of  God  at 
all,  has  no  firm  ground  to  stand  upon.  ^'  The  prophet  that  hath 
a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  but  he  that  hath  my  word,  let 
him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What  has  the  chaff  to  do  with 
the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire,  saith 
the  Lord;  and  like  a  hammer,  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces  ?" 

III.  The  third  cause,  which  we  shall  allege  for  the  imitative 
state  oFour  piety,  is  a  practical  relinquishment  of  the  principle 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  an  evil  of  this  nature  in  our  age,  double.  There 
is  one  party  in  religion  making  the  church  a  mediator  between 
God's  word  and  the  soul.  Instead  of  Christ's  words,  ''  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches;  abide  in  me,  and  let  my  words 
abide  in  you ;"  their  language  is,  ^^  The  church  is  the  vine ; 
abide  in  the  church,  and  let  the  words  and  ordinances  of  the 
church  abide  in  you."  This  produces  a  religion  of  dependence 
on  the  church,  and  imitative  on  that  side.  It  is  imitation  of  the 
church,  obedience  to  ceremony  and  tradition,  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  independence,  not  for  the  sake  of  principle,  but  form; 
it  is  humility  for  the  sake  of  pride,  humility  not  in  the  shape  of 
gentleness  and  love  to  those  beneath  us,  but  of  the  worship  of 
power,  authority,  and  grandeur  above  us.  This  is  the  humility 
which  the  forms  of  a  monarchy  tend  to  generate,  humility  up* 
wards,  not  downwards;  the  minding  of  high  things,  not  the 
condescending  to  men  of  low  estate.  This  is  the  humility  of 
Popery,  and  of  that  form  of  Popery,  which  exists  as  Puseyism  or 
High  Churchism.  It  is  humility  to  all  above,  but  pride  and 
arrogance  to  all  beneath.  It  is  self-worship  disguised,  this  pro- 
fessed absorption  into  the  church ;  it  is  self-enlarged,  and  ex- 
panded over  a  sect ;  ^^  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  we."  It  is  arrogance 
and  pride  indulged,  and  erected  into  a  virtue.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  error  and  sin,  when  it  can  be  enshrined 
into  a  form  of  duty. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  the  same  imitative  ten- 
dency prevails:  Men,  for  a  rule  of  practice,  if  not  of  faith,  look 
not  so  much  to  God's  word,  as  to  men.  The  garb  of  piety  is 
worn,  which  is  conformable  to  good  usage.     Christian  society 
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is  the  mirror,  in  which  men  dress  and  undress  their  souls  for  God. 
In  this  case  it  is*(he  gregarious  tendency  of  human  nature,  the 
same  principle  that  leads  a  flock  of  sheep  straight  over  a  stone 
wall  on  one  another's  heels  into  green  pastures.  Unfortunately 
in  this  case  it  does  not  lead  into  green  pasture,  but  away  from  it. 
Society,  society,  says  Madame  de  Staef,  how  it  makes  the  heart 
hard  and  the  mind  frivolous !  how  it  leads  us  to  live  for  what 
men  will  say  of  us !  This  is  a  great  evil,  this  living  for  what 
men  will  say  ^us,  instead  of  what  God  has  said  ^br  us )  but  it 
is  greater  in  the  church  than  in  the  world.  It  is  surprising  how 
powerfully  men  will  silently  sustain  one  another  in  practical 
error,  and  almost  paralyze  their  own  consciences  and  the  word 
of  God  in  so  doing.  '*  Although,'^  says  Lord  Bacon,  '^  our  per- 
sons live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are  included  in 
the  caves  of  our  own  complexions  and  customs,  which  minister 
unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled 
to  examination." 

IV.  A  fouxth  cause  which  we  shall  mention,  though  perhaps 
more  strictly  it  is  part  of  the  third,  is  the  habit  of  deference  to 
human  authority,  and  the  study  of  theology  by  systems  and 
names,  instead  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  an  inquisitorial  ten- 
dency, and  the  putting  of  books  of  human  origin  as  standards  of 
opinion.  One  man  makes  a  Procrustes'  bed  out  of  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding;  apother  out  of  Edwards  on  the 
Will.  We  think  this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  we  lived  more  upon 
God's  word.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  produce  a  manly  inde- 
pendence and  a  genuine  gospel  liberty  of  thought  and  feeling  as 
a  simple  reliance  upon  God's  word,  and  an  unconditional  su1> 
mission  to  it.  This  habit  of  deference  to  human  authority  grew 
up  in  the  pastures  of  Popery  and  Paganism.  At  one  time  men 
went  mad  with  worship  of  Aristotle ;  then  again  of  Plato ; 
then  of  Duns  Sootus  and  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  neglect  of  God's 
word  personally  and  individually  has  permitted  the  church  of 
Christ  in  every  age  to  have  her  Aristotles  and  Platos,her  Dunses 
and  Aquinases.  We  cannot  but  behold  a  proof  of  this  tendency, 
this  love  of  borrowed  light,  and  this  habitual  reliance  upon  other 
things,  rather  than  the  word  of  God,  even  in  our  own  republica- 
tion of  the  admirable  tomes  of  divinity  and  Christian  experience 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  movement,  undoubtedly,  is 
oimnous  of  good,  and  not  of  evil;  and  it  indicates  the  beginning 
of  a  better  relish,  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  our  own  stores.  But 
we  are  also  in  danger,  while  pursuing  the  streams,  of  being  led 
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away  from  the  fountain,  and  of  omitting  the  same  enthusiastic 
love  and  study  of  the  word  of  God  experimentally,  which  knit 
up  into  so  great  stature  the  giants  of  a  past  theological  age. 
We  are  very,  very  far  from  undervaluing  the  labors  of  learned 
men,  or  the  treasures  of  thought  and  experience  digged  out  of 
the  mines  of  Grod's  word  by  their  holy  and  enthusiastic  industry. 
But  we  do  say,  that  if  we  neglect  the  same  labors,  because  great 
men  of  a  past  age  entered  into  them,  and  because,  therefore,  we 
may  do  without  them ;  .if  we  take  their  treasures,  and  the  trea- 
sures which  they  spread  before  their  own  age,  to  use,  in  our 
admiration,  instead  of  digging  those  mines  ourselves  anew,  for 
our  own  age,  and  for  our  own  souls,  then  farewell  to  all  origin- 
ality and  power;  then  will  our  religion  continue  to  be  a  religion 
of  imitation  instead  of  experience.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result,  it 
were  better  that  every  tome  of  divinity,  and  every  record  of 
Christian  experience,  were  burned  as  soon  as  it  should  see  the 
light.  In  this  view  we  admire  the  nobleness  of  Luther,  when 
the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication  was  published,  and  they 
began  to  burn  the  Reformer's  books.  "  Let  them  destroy  my 
works,"  said  he ;  ^'  I  desire  nothing  better ;  for  all  I  wanted  was 
to  lead  Christians  to  the  Bible,  that  they  might  afterwards 
throw  away  my  writings.  Great  God !  if  we  had  but  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  what  need  would  there  be 
of  my  books  T"  0  how  noble  i^  this !  How  characteristic  of  a 
soul  that  had  drunk  deep  for  its  own  self  into  the  Bible,  and 
would  have  every  other  soul  go  and  plunge  into  the  same  foun- 
tain of  blessedness,  and  drink,  and  continue  to  drink,  there  and 
there  only.  We  love  Luther  for  this  noble  declaration.  And 
sure  we  are  that  his  works,  fresh  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
and  the  works  of  every  other  uninspired  man,  though  you  col- 
lect the  whole  circle  of  possible  mental  developments,  between 
the  genius  of  Baxter  and  that  of  Leighton,  when  compared  with 
God's  word,  are  but  as  winking  tapers  in  the  light  of  a  noonday 
sun.  And  what  should  we  think  of  the  man  who,  if  a  set  of 
gas-lights  were  hung  up  to  burn  in  the  streets  at  noonday, 
should  go  about  endeavoring  to  walk  by  their  light,  or  perpet- 
ually calling  upon  you  to  admire  their  glory,  while  he  scarcely 
seems  aware  that  the  sun  above  him,  like  the  very  face  of  God, 
is  shini^  with  such  splendor,  as  almost  to  put  out  those  pale 
and  inefiectual  fires. 

This  being  the  case,  on  a  comparison  even  of  the  richly  spirit- 
ual divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  inspiration,  how  much 
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more  with  reference  to  those  writers  called  the  Christian  Fathers, 
comprehending  so  wide  and  chaotic  a  gathering  of  spoils  and 
opinions  in  what  Milton  calls  the  drag-net  of  antiquity.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  sending 
back  the  Christians  of  this  generation  into  thetwiligl  *■  of  Romish 
superstition  and  philosophy,  to  interpret  Scripture  ^y  tradition 
from  the  Fathers.  Often  as  we  see  this  attempted  exaltation  of 
the  early  doctors  of  the  church  into  the  place  of  supremacy 
over  our  own  faith  and  opinion  as  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  we 
think  of  Taylor's  powerful  and  beautiful  delineation  of  the*con- 
trast  between  those  doctors  after  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jewish  prophets  before  him.  '^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
writers  of  the  ancient  dispensation  were  such  as  those  should  be, 
who  were  looking  onward  towards  the  bright  day  of  gospel 
splendor ;  while  the  early  Christian  doctors  were  just  such  as 
one  might  well  expect  to  find  those,  who  were  looking  onward 
toward  that  deep  night  of  superstition,  which  covered  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  dawn  is  seen  to  be  gleaming  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  one  class  of  writers,  while  a  sullen  gloom 
overshadows  the  brows  of  the  other.** 

If  these  remarks  apply  with  any  justice  to  books  of  practical 
divinity,  much  more  do  they  to  systems  and  books  of  theoretical 
speculation.  For  the  student  to  let  these  prevent  him  from 
drinking  in  his  theology  originally  and  for  himself  at  God's  word, 
or  to  drink  at  these  first,  and  form  his  taste  there,  and  mould  his 
opinions,  and  then,  under  the  influence  cf  that  taste,  and  by  the 
light  of  those  opinions,  to  go  to  the  Bible,  and  study  it  more  or 
less  under  a  cloud  of  prejudice,  or  if  not  under  prejudice,  at 
least  in  the  attitude  of  a  systematic  theologian,  rather  than  as 
a  child,  a  learner,  a  former  of  his  own  system  from  divine  truth 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  to  deprive  his  soul  of  the  blessed  ele- 
ments of  freshness  and  original  power ;  it  is  to  keep  him  from 
ever  knowing  the  power  of  God's  word  ;  it  is  to  make  his 
religion  the  religion  of  imitation,  and  not  that  of  experience. 

We  shall  here  strengthen  our  positions  by  some  profound  re- 
marks of  Lord  Bacon.  *^  As  for  perfection  or  completeness  in 
divinity,"  says  he,  ''  it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this 
course  of  artificial  divinity  the  more  suspect.  For  he  that  will 
reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will  make  it  round  and  uniform : 
but  in  divinity  many  things  must  be  left  abrupt,  and  concluded 
with  this  :  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
howjncomprehensible  are  his  judgments,  and  his  wayspast  finding 
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out!  So,  again,  the  Apostle  sa]th,£a;}M(rfe5Ctmtt«:  and  to  have 
the  fonn  of  a  total,  vhen  there  is  but  matter  for  a  part,  cannot 
be  without  supplies  by  supposition  and  presumption.  And  there- 
fore I  conclude,  that  the  true  use  of  these  terms  and  methods  hath 
f)lace  in  institutions  or  introductions  preparatory  unto  know- 
edge;  but  in  them,  or  by  deducement  from  them,  to  handle  the 
main  body  and  substance  of  a  knowledge,  is  in  all  sciences 
prejudicial,  and  in  diTioity  dangerous."  Lord  Bacon  likewise 
speaks  of  ^'  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knowledge 
into  arts  and  methods ;  from  which  time  commonly  sciences  re- 
ceive small  or  no  augmentation.  But  as  young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  farther  stature ;  so 
knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in 
^owth ;  but  when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods, 
it  may,  perchance,  be  farther  polished  and  illustrated,  and  ac- 
commodated for  use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in 
bulk  and  substance." 

The  truth  is,  that  no  real  advance  can  be  made  in  theology, 
except  by  experience.  It  implies  two  things :  knowledge  of 
self,  and  knowledge  of  God ;  and  in  truth,  as  self  can  be  known 
only  by  knowing  God,  all  advance  in  theology,  either  man- 
ward  or  God-ward,  depends  upon  divine  grace.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Zuingle's  experience  of  great  importance  on  this 
point  <'  Philosophy  and  theology,"  said  he,  ^'  were  constantly 
raising  difficulties  in  my  mind.  At  length  1  was  brought  to 
say  we  must  leave  these  things,  and  endeavor  to  enter  into 
God*s  thoughts  in  his  own  word.  I  applied  myself  in  earnest 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  to  ^ive  me  his  Ught ;  and  though  I  read  no- 
thing but  Scripture,  its  sense  became  clearer  to  me  than  if  I 
had  studied  many  commentators."  ^^  I  study  the  doctors,"  said 
Zuingle,  ''just  as  you  ask  a  friend,  How  do  you  und^^tand  this?" 
So,  indeed,  to  neglect  other  writers,  as  if  we  could  advance  as 
well  without  them,  would  be  pride  and  presumption ;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  consulting  them.  A  man, 
for  example,  on  reading  Edwards's  history  of  redemption,  can 
not  fail  to  make  a  great  advance,  by  the  aid  of  such  compre- 
hensive views,  such  a  holy  generalization  of  particulars,  by  a 
mind  distinguished  for  this  rare  faculty.  But  this  is  not  a  book 
of  systematic  theology ;  and  such  a  course  of  reading,  and  read- 
ing afler  and  with  a  personal  study  of  God's  word,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  consultation  of  systems  and  systematic  writers, 
whOy  in  the  very  fact  of  striving  afler  the  completeness  of  their 
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system,  may  prove  unsuitable  teachers.  "  By  making  authors 
(uctators/'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  their  words  should  stand, 
and  not  consuls  to  give  advice,  the  damage  is  infinite  that  sci- 
ences have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that  hath 
kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  without  growth  or  advancement." 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  study  of  theology  in 
books,  at  second-hand,  and  in  the  Bible  with  original  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  between  a  man's  acquaintance  with  a  roman- 
tic country,  who  goes  straight  through  it  in  a  rail-car,  and  his  who 
travels  as  a  pedestrian,  over  hill  and  valley,  through  city  and 
hamlet,  in  meadows  and  by  the  river-side,  calling  at  the  peas- 
ant's door,  vbiting  many  a  sweet  nook  and  shady  fountain, 
breathing  the  morning  freshness,  enjoying  the  sunset  and  the 
twilight,  drinking  in,  at  every  step  of  the  way,  all  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  watching  all  the 
lovely  and  changeful  aspects  of  the  face  of  nature.  There  are 
excellent  rail-carriages  to  ride  through  the  Bible ;  perhaps  the 
human  mind  will  never  invent  better  ones  than  some  that  have 
been  constructed.  You  may  take  passage  in  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, or  in  Turretin,  or,  if  you  please,  in  Ridgley's  body  of 
divinity,  or  in  Knapp,  or  in  Storr  and  Flatt;  and  assuredly  you 
cannot  greatly  err ;  but  all  this  richness  and  blessedness  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  all  the  triumph  and  delight  of  individual 
discovery,  and  all  the  romance,  novelty  and  freshness  of  pedes- 
trian excursions,  and  all  the  power,  variety,  and  certainty  of 
original  knowledge  you  must  utterly  forego. 

There  is  a  stream  artificially  walled  up  in  the  valley  of  Sara- 
toga, into  which  the  healthful  mineral  waters  of  tne  various 
springs  pour  themselves  off  together,  after  welling  up  indepen- 
dently at  the  fountain  head.  Now,  suppose  the  visitors  at  Sara- 
toga, in  search  of  health,  should  go  to  that  running  stream,  and 
prefer  the  taste  of  it,  telling  you  in  what  a  perfect  unity,  in 
what  a  comprehensive  system,  they  receive  the  waters,  by  thus 
drinking  of  them ;  and  suppose  that  men  should  thus  test  their 
remedial  excellence  in  their  own  complaints,  and  should  profess 
to  analyze  the  elemental  fountains  by  the  study  of  that  stream, 
visiting  the  original  sources  now  and  then,  but  dwelling  ordi- 
narily at  the  brook,  and  drinking  of  it  habitually ;  these  men 
would  not  unaptly  represent  the  folly  of  a  man,  who  should 
study  the  word  of  God,  and  form  his  opinions  of  its  fundamental 
truths,  principally  by  the  streams  of  theology  that  have  sprung 
from  it,  by  human  systems  and  institutes. 
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Even  if  the  church  universal  could  build  a  perfect  conduit, 
still  would  we  never  give  up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  nor 
the  duty  of  each  student  of  the  Scriptures  to  form  his  theology 
originally  for  himself.  Let  him  go  to  the  deep  well-springs, 
the  separate  individual  fountains  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  let  him  drink  their  sparkling  contents  fresh  and  pure 
in  the  clearness  of  their  original  and  individual  dialects.  Let 
him  do  this  to  form  his  own  theology,  or  rather  to  make  the 
theology  of  the  Scriptures  possess  and  imbue  his  soul.  Let  him 
do  this  to  fill  full  and  keep  ever  overflowing  the  fountain  of  his 
own  experience,  joyous  and  rich,  strong  and  abundant.  Let 
him  do  this,  striving  all  the  while  mightily  in  prayer  for  that 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  alone  can  make  the  truths  of 
Scripture  his  own  powerful,  original,  life-giving  experience. 
This  process  makes  a  true,  independent,]  biblical  theologian ; 
entire  dependence  on  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  entire  inde- 
pendence of  human  systems  as  authorities.  If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  this  course  is  taught  and  commanded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  if  the  history  of  individual  minds  be  not  utterly  erro- 
neous, this  course  clothes  the  soul  with  power ;  it  makes  the 
Christian  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God.  It  does  this,  just  in 
proportion  as  he  refuses  every  mediator  between  his  own  soul 
and  the  word  of  God ;  just  in  proportion  as  he  receives  in  sim- 
plicity the  engrailed  word,  which  is  able  to  save  his  soul ;  just 
in  proportion  as  he  lives  upon  it,  and  in  his  own  spiritual  con- 
flicts, in  prayer  and  in  profound  meditation,  and  by  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  makes  its  experience  his  own  experi- 
ence. This  is  power,  \^isdom,  blessedness,  glory.  This  com- 
prehends all  the  elements  of  a  missionary  piety.  "  I  had  rather 
follow  the  shadow  of  Christ,"  said  the  noble  Reformer  and 
Martyr,  Bishop  Hooper,  "  than  the  body  of  all  the  general 
councils  or  doctors  since  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  mine  opinion 
unto  all  the  world,  that  the  Scripture  solely,  and  the  Apostles' 
church  is  to  be  followed,  and  no  man's  authority,  be  he  Augus- 
tine, Tertullian,  or  even  Cherubim  or  Seraphim." 

V.  A  fifth  cause  for  the  imitative  cast  of  piety  in  this  age,  we 
take  to  be  the  prevalence  of  a  philosophical  system  unfavorable 
to  religious  faith.  Whatever  throws  the  mind  in  upon  itself,  and 
the  soul  upon  God,  begets  originality  and  power;  whatever 
throws  it  upon  external  supports  and  mediums  of  proof,  weakens 
it.  There  are  two  principal  things  in  philosophy — intuition 
and  experience  ;  the  first  may  be  compared  to  a  compass,  the 
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second  to  a  chart  You  may  sail  your  ship  a  great  way  by  the 
first,  and  yet  throw  her  on  the  rocks,  if  you  strive  to  make  a  har- 
bor without  the  last.  On  the  other  hand,  without  the  compass, 
the  chart  would  be  of  little  use  to  you ;  for  you  might  have  a 
correct  chart  of  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  yet,  without  the  com- 
pass, sail  for  years  in  a  circle  on  the  Atlantic,  endeavoring  to 
find  Europe.  So  it  is  with  intuition  and  experience;  if  the 
denial  of  the  last  leaves  you  with  nothing  but  terra  incognita^ 
the  denial  of  the  first  leaves  you  without  terra  Jlrma,  A  philos- 
ophy that  denies  the  first,  is  like  a  fog  in  the  atmosphere ;  if  you 
sail  upon  the  ocean  of  truth  in  such  a  fog,  you  must  either  do 
it  by  the  lead  and  line,  till  you  might  almost,  from  disuse,  deny 
the  existence  of  the  compass,  or,  if  you  dash  onward,  you  are 
as  likely  to  strike  a  reef  of  rocks,  as  to  get  into  the  harbor. 

The  prevalence  of  a  philosophy  that  throws  men  upon  exter- 
nal things,  united  with  the  experimental  and  physical  spirit  of 
this  age,  has  tended  to  withdraw  men's  minds  from  the  sublime 
and  simple  verities  of  God's  word.  An  experimental  tendency 
in  one  direction  is  infidelity ;  in  another  it  is  faith.  Confined 
to  second  causes,  it  is  infidelity ;  but  if  men  would  put  experi- 
ence as  the  standard  in  divine  things,  as  they  do  in  human,  it 
would  be  well.  All  true  religion  is  experimental.  Hence  the 
course  of  infidelity  is  the  most  unphilosophical  in  the  world, 
while  to  some  extent  its  principle  is  perfectly  wise  and  philo- 
sophical. It  refuses  to  believe,  except  on  experience;  very 
well :  but  it  refuses  to  try  the  experiment,  nay,  it  would,  if  pos- 
sible, destroy  the  experiment.  A  Brahmin  was  once  persuaded 
by  an  Englishman  to  look  through  a  microscope  at  a  vegetable, 
which  constituted  a  favorite  part  of  his  diet.  To  the  horror  of 
the  meat-abjuring  Indian,  he  beheld  whole  herds  of  animals 
quietly  browsing  in  their  pastures,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  eat  at  a  mouthful.  He  seized  the  instrument,  in  his 
anger,  trod  on  it,  and  crushed  it  to  pieces.  So  the  world  are 
very  ready  to  do  with  demonstrations  that  they  do  not  like,  or  that 
oppose  their  favorite  systems,  or  show  their  sins.  Infidelity  and 
the  Roman  Catholicreligion  would  destroy,  or  keep  out  of  sight, 
the  heavenly  instrument  that  exposes  their  own  iniquity  and  error. 

This  empirical  spirit  in  divine  things,  exercised  in  dogmatism, 
but  stopping  short  of  faith,  makes  an  age  proud  and  critical, 
rather  than  humble  and  believing.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  an  age  of  belief  and  an  age  of  criticism ;  all  the  differ- 
ence that  there  is  between  creative  power  and  the  power  of  judg- 
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ment.  An  age  of  belief  will  be  employed  in  creative  opera- 
tions, leaving  the  lower  work  of  criticism  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  come  after.  An  age  of  criticism  is  an  age  of  doubt, 
and  therefore  of  weakness,  not  of  inborn  power.  It  is  an  age 
of  the  preparation  of  rules,  not  of  principles  in  action,  in  vivi- 
fying operation ;  and  so  it  is  an  age  of  the  understanding  of 
rules,  not  the  consciousness  of  principles.  Perhaps  principles 
will  even  be  denied^  and  the  rules  of  empiricism  alone  adopt- 
ed. Just  as  if  in  medicine  there  should  be  aA  age  of  physicians 
formed  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  by  the  study  of  formulas, 
symptoms,  and  cases,  instead  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  the  human  constitution,  and  the  principles  of  things.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  such  a  set  of  men  might  go  very  far,  might 
come  to  great  perfection,  in  the  knowledge  and  classification  of 
symptoms,  cases,  and  cures ;  it  would  be  an  age  of  great  profi- 
ciency in  diagnoas ;  but  do  we  not  see  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  perfection  of  such  knowledge,  if  we  stop  there,  we  are  at 
the  greater  distance  from  wisdom  and  power,  from  the  seeds 
of  things,  and  the  elements  of  universality  ?  As  in  general  an 
age  of  systems  stops  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  so  an  age  of 
criticism  stops  the  search  for  it.  Homer  and  Thucydides  mark 
a  creative  age ;  Quinctilian  and  Longinus,  a  critical  one ;  this 
is  imitative,  artificial,  that  is  original  and  spontaneous. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  metaphysics,  in  connec- 
tion with  divinity,  it  is  almost  an  undeniable  truth,  that  in  every 
age  the  predominant  metaphysical  opinions,  the  speculative 
philosophy  in  general  acceptance,  will  influence  the  theology, 
and  so,  in  an  incalculable  degree,  the  piety  of  that  age.  The 
history  of  the  church  shows  this,  and  sometimes  in  a  most 
melancholy  demonstration.  The  possibility  of  articles  of  faith, 
their  compatibility  with  the  laws  of  Reason,  is  to  be  determined 
on  metaphysical  principles.  The  question  whether  they  aie 
agreeable  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  it,  or  simply  undiscoverable 
by  it,  will  be  determined  according  to  a  man's  metaphysics. 
Now,  if  that  science  be  one  that  in  its  first  principles  rejects 
the  possibility  of  intuitions  of  spiritual  truths,  the  communion  of 
the  mind,  through  reason,  with  principles  that  could  not  be 
made  known  to  it  through  the  senses,  then  the  consequence 
must  be  a  denial  of  all  mysterious  truths  in  religion,  of  all  truths 
that  are  above  the  reach  of  the  unaided  human  understanding. 
"  In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind  de- 
termines, first,  intuitively  on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly, 
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disccirsively  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well 
as  on  its  correspondences  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our 
nature ;  and,  thirdly,  historically  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dences." Now,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  on  metaphysical  princi- 
ples the  first  determination  of  the  mind,  in  respect  to  any  such 
article  of  faith,  be,  that  it  is  a  logical  impossibility,  all  its  his- 
torical evidence,  and  all  its  alleged  correspondency  to  our  wants, 
and  analogy  to  other  doctrines,  will  go  for  nothing.  "  The 
qaestion,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  '^  whether  an  assertion  be  in 
itself  inconceivable,  or  only  by  us  unimaginable,  will  be  decided 
by  each  individual,  according  to  the  positions  assumed  as  first 
principles  in  the  metaphysical  system  which  he  had  previously 
adopted.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  the  cre- 
ator of  the  material  universe,  involved  a  contradiction  for  a 
disciple  of  Epicurus ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  Platonist  the 
position  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  every  other  truth,  as  that 
without  which  every  fact  of  experience  would  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  reason." 

Just  so  a  Unitarian  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a 
metaphysical  impossibility,  setting  a  metaphysical  lie  above  the 
verity  of  the  Scriptures;  and,  in  general,  a  great  cause  of  weak- 
ness and  of  lying  doctrine  in  this  age,  is  the  marching  of  meta- 
physical speculations  into  regions  where  they  do  not  belong.  It 
is  true  that  our  philosophy,  even  where  it  is  correct,  is  very 
short-sighted,  and  that  in  most  cases,  as  the  Indians  say  of  the 
world  that  it  rests  first  upon  a  mountain,  then  upon  an  ele* 
phant,  and  so  on  till  they  come  to  a  tortoise,  where  they  stop ; 
so  it  is  with  us  in  attempting  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  our 
being ;  our  philosophy  generally  ends  with  the  tortoise.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  multitude,  even  of  educated  minds,  receive 
metaphysical  principles  upon  trust,  without  the  least  analysis  of 
their  nature,  and  with  no  perception  of  the  extensive  reach  of 
their  influence ;  and  in  such  cases,  with  the  believer  in  Ood's 
word,  where  the  received  metaphysics  are  false,  there  is  a  happy 
and  ignorant  inconsistency  between  the  ialse  metaphysics  and 
the  spiritual  faith.  But  still  it  is  impossible  that  a  false  system, 
of  metaphyacs  should  prevail,  without  exerting  a  powerful  de- 
teriorating influence  over  every  province  of  mind  and  morals. 
The  student  and  the  Christian  may  never  at  any  one  moment  ht 
conscious  of  that  influence,  for  that  would  be  to  see  the  false- 
hood of  the  system ;  but  the  influence  is  felt,  and  is  the  more 
poweHiil  for  being  imperceptible,  unsuspect€»d,  and,  therefore, 
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unresisted.  It  is  an  element  of  deterioration  in  the  presence 
of  every  spiritual  truth,  depriving  it  of  half  its  power ;  an  influ- 
ence that  insensibly  stupifies  the  mind  itself,  and  dwarfs  all  its 
productions.  You  may  not  notice  it  while  within  its  circle ; 
but  just  remove  into  another  atmosphere,  and  you  will  see  what 
you  have  been  suffering  and  what  you  have  been  losing. 
It  is  like  being  shut  up  for  hours  in  a  close,  ill-ventilated, 
and  crowded  lecture-room;  the  air  becomes  ver}'  impure, 
but  you,  being  accustomed  to  it,  hardly  notice  the  impurity, 
nor  the  deleterious  influence  over  your  system,  till  you  go 
out  into  the  fresh  atmosphere ;  and  then  if  you  should  again 
return  into  the  room,  where  so  many  lungs  have  been  respiring 
till  the  vital  properties  of  the  air  have  been  almost  exhausted, 
you  could  not  endure  it.  So  it  is  with  the  injurious  influence 
which  a.  prevailing  false  system  of  metaphysics  will  inevitably 
exert  over  the  student's  mind.  The  sublimities  of  the  gbspel 
itself  will  be  deprived  of  half  their  grandeur,  and  in  that  un- 
wholesome vapor,  every  thing  will  be  pallid,  meagre,  lifeless, 
and  cold.  The  clouds  raised  around  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
through  the  medium  of  grovelling  metaphysical  speculations 
are  not,  as  in  the  natural  atmosphere,  converted  into  glorious 
shapes,  reflecting  the  sun's  glory.  They  darken  the  truth,  and 
it  looks  through  them,  shorn  of  its  beams.  The  power  of  self- 
evidence  that  belono;s  to  the  things  of  religion  is  taken  away, 
and  the  truth,  instead  of  commanding  assent  in  all  the  absolute 
majesty  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  timidly  and  doubtfully  entreats 
admittance  to  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  the  truths 
of  theology  grow  up  into  a  metaphysical  system  that  in  its  first 
principles,  if  logically  pressed,  denies  their  possibility.  The 
denial  may  not  be  open,  may  not  be  observed,  but  the  deterio- 
rating influence  will  certainly  be  exerted.  And  so  sure  as 
there  is  discernment  enough  to  see  that  influence,  combined 
with  a  skeptical  disposition,  the  skepticism  in  the  heart  will  take 
refuge  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  understanding,  and  there  man- 
ufacture and  thence  send  forth  its  attacks  against  the  elements 
of  spiritual  faith.  Thus  it  is  that  infidel  speculations,  grounded 
on  false  metaphysical  premises,  and  concocted  in  the  closet  by 
speculative  men,  have  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  com- 
mon multitude,  who  know  nothing  about  metaphysics,  good  or 
bad,  except  the  name,  but  take  the  skepticism  as  the  perfection 
of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Now,  we  say  that  any  thing  which  weakens  the  power  of  self- 
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evidence  in  the  gospel  must  inevitably  exert  a  disastrous  influ- 
ence over  oar  piety ;  and  if  there  have  been  such  an  inppredient 
in  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  this  age,  this  is  one  cause  for  our 
want  of  originality  and  experience. 

VI.  A  sixth  cause  why  the  piety  of  this  age  is  weak  and  imi- 
tative, is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
evangelical  doctrine  that  has  suffered  such  sad  oversight. 
Perhaps  one  reason  may  be,  that  we  have  been  occupied  with 
controversies  for  other  truths,  and  with  enemies  in  other  parts 
of  the  citadel,  so  frequently  as  to  forget  this  danger ;  but  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  we  have  well  nigh  forgotten  the  doctrine, 
and  to  depart  from  it  is  to  exhaust  the  very  fountain  of  strength 
in  our  spiritual  bein^.  The  life  of  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed 
reformers,  and  the  light  of  their  existence,  was  their  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  this  truth,  which  we  know  so  partially. 
We  have  looked  upon  it  too  much  as  a  negative  speculation ; 
they  regarded  it  as  a  positive  life ;  we  study  it,  they  possessed 
it ;  we  acknowledge  it,  and  put  it  in  our  creeds ;  they  lived  by 
it,  and  died  for  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  energizes  all 
their  productions ;  from  this  cause  alone  their  spirit  and  style  are 
as  different  from  the  inert  prettinesses  of  this  age,  as  the  transfig- 
uration by  Raphael  from  a  modern  lithographic  engraving,  as 
a  great  Gothic  Cathedral  from  a  gingerbread  wooden  imita- 
tion. We  know  not  what  we  lose,  nor  how  far  we  die,  when 
we  lose  the  spirit  of  this  doctrine.  The  church  is  devoted  to 
destruction,  if  this  grace  goes  out  of  the  temple ;  and  we  may 
almost  hear  our  guardian  angels  mournfully  whispering.  Let  us 
depart  hence.  As  the  Atonement  is  the  central  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  so  an  experimental  knowledge  of  justification  by  faith 
is  the  central  grace  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  the  church. 
If  it  be  out  of  place,  all  other  graces  will  hang  loosely ;  if  it  be 
deficient,  all  other  graces  will  wither  and  waste  as  by  a  slow 
poison.  In  the  piety  of  this  age  it  is  deficient ;  it  is  out  of 
place,  pushed  froita  its  office ;  in  some  quarters  it  Is  disowned, 
and  well-nigh  annihilated;  everywhere  there  is  great  igno- 
rance and  inexperience  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  on 
the  one  hand  sanctification  is  exalted  into  a  Saviour,  and  on  the 
other,  formalists  and  priests  and  admirers  of  gilded  crosses,  des- 
pising sanctification  and  justification  almost  alike,  are  busily 
vamping  up  the  trumpery  of  Popery  in  its  stead.  Instead  of 
this  reigning  and  radiant  truth  presented  and  developed,  they 
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chant  to  us  the  Jo  Psean  of  a  baptismal  regeneration,  with  can- 
dles at  noonday,  and  fish  on  Friday;  they  sing  to  us  delicately 
about  the  sacred  beauty  of  the  observance  of  sacred  days,  and 
sacred  rites  and  ordinances.  With  what  energy  would  Paul 
have  rebuked  this  spirit !  What !  he  would  say,  hath  Christ,  at 
such  expense  of  blood,  set  you  free  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Man  of  Sin ;  and  will  ye  again  pass  under  the  accursed  yoke  1 
Will  ye  enter  your  prison-house  of  will-worship,  to  grind  in  its 
filthy  dungeons  ?     How,  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beg- 

farly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  1 
e  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid 
of  you.  Behold  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing :  ye  are  fallen  from  grace. 

But  it  is  not  those  alone,  who  would  worship  the  cross  in- 
stead of  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  altar  instead  of  the  altar's  God, 
that  have  abjured  this  doctrine,  or  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of 
its  enemies;  it  is  we  all,  just  in  propoition  to  our  neglect  and 
inexperience  of  its  life-giving  power.  And  this  inexperience 
is  great ;  and  every  man  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  to  the  church  of  Christ,  will  have  to  deplore 
that  this  inexperience  of  this  life-giving  truth  has  become  almost 
the  type  of  piety  in  our  new  converts,  so  that  you  may  perhaps 
find  a  greater  ignorance  of  this  than  of  any  other  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  is  this  the  preparation  which  is  needed  in  a 
missionary  age,  which  should  characterize  the  piety  of  an  age 
that  hopes  to  accomplish  the  world's  regeneration  f  We  need 
a  new  baptism  in  the  fire  of  individual  scriptural  truth,  but  more 
than  all,  in  the  fire  of  this  truth  of  justification  by  faith.  Doubt- 
less, there  is  a  power  in  this  doctrine,  which  will  annihilate 
every  form  of  Romanism ;  but  it  must  be  felt,  in  order  to  be 
used.  Was  it  exhausted  at  the  Reformation,  when  we  saw  it 
flash  so  gloriously  1  Why  does  it  not  flash  with  equal  glory 
now,  when  its  power  is  equally  needed  ?  It  did  but  half  its 
work,  it  disclosed  but  half  its  energy.  Perhaps  one  great  reason 
why,  under  God,  such  a  resurrection  of  refined  and  gilded  form- 
alism is  now  permitted,  and  such  an  exaltation  of  The  Church, 
in  the  place  of  Christ,  is  to  call  all  true  Christians,  by  the  very 
emergency,  back  to  the  rock  and  refuge  of  this  doctrine.  It  is 
to  make  Christ^s-men  instead  of  Church^men.  And  sure  we 
are,  that  if  Luther  were  now  on  earth  to  publish  again  this  ele- 
ment of  his  power,  with  the  freshness  of  his  burning  experience, 
to  pour  it  from  the  depths  of  his  full  heart  as  from  a  church 
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organ,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  think  that  we  know  all  about 
it|  it  would  stir  Christendom  now  with  almost  as  much  enthu- 
siasm, and  with  almost  as  great  a  convulsion,  as  it  did  then. 

When  we  look  at  the  discipline  through  which  Luther  and 
some  other  men  passed,  in  their  baptism  with  the  fire  of  this 
doctrine,  it  seems  that  we  do  but  dream  about  it,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  that  we  are  like  men  walking  and  talking  in  our 
sleep— a  race  of  religious  somnambulists.  Indeed,  without  this 
burning  experience,  what  are  we  doing,  where  is  our  efficiency  7 
We  are  no  better  than  petrified  monks,  and  might  almost  as  well 
be  thrown  back  into  past  darkness,  and  with  St.  Anthony  be 
employed  in  preaching  to  the  fishes  of  the  Atlantic.  We  might 
as  well  be  hooded  and  cowled  and  shrouded  in  the  cells  of  some 
old  monasteiy,  employed  in  doing  penance,  wearing  sackcloth 
shirts,  telling  our  beads,  and  ascending  Pilate's  staircase.  The 
indomitable  Luther  himself  once  set  out  to  do  this  upon  his 
knees;  and  it  was  a  great  crisis  of  his  being ;  for  he  had  got 
about  half  way  up,  when  there  came  a  voice  of  thunder  into  his 
soul.  The  just  shall  live  by  FArrn !  and  it  scared  him  effect- 
ually and  forever  from  his  penance.  There  are  numbers  in  our 
day  who  are  ascending  Pilate's  staircase ;  some  in  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  apostoBcal  successions,  and  hatred  of  conven- 
ticles, and  kneelings  to  bbhops,  and  Christless  worship  of  the 
church,  and  contempt  and  persecution  of  all  beyond  their  nar- 
row sect,  and  open  and  avowed  hatred  of  justification  by  faith; 
and  others  in  the  forgetfulness,  disregard,  and  inexperience  of 
this  blessed  doctrine.  Would  to  God  that  such  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven might  enter  into  every  man's  soul ;  but  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
do  no  good,  without  something  of  Luther's  deep  spiritual  ex- 
perience,  gathered  in  conflict  and  prayer. 

We  need  it ;  we  all  need  it ;  it  is  the  want  of  this,  that  forms 
the  characteristic  palsy  of  the  piety  of  this  age.     With  this  liv- 
ing experience  of  Christ's  truth,  and  so  many  Christians  in 
motion  under  it,  no  false  form  of  religion  could  stand  before  the 
church  for  a  moment      We  need  it  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
in  ourcoomion,  ordinary  preaching.     We  need  it,  to  have  any 
power  whatever  in  the  conversion  of  men.     We  need  it,  to  have 
our  new  converts  baptized  into  it,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  indo- 
lence and  worldly  conformity.     We  need  it,  in  order  to  preach 
from  feeling,  instead  of  imitation.     We  need  it,  to  break  up  the 
reigo  of  custom,  and  to  let  in  upon  the  soul  the  unwonted  fresh- 
ness of  a  fiirst  love. 
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May  God  in  mercy  baptize  every  one  of  us  with  this  spirit 
May  the  church  possess  it.  May  the  spirit  and  power  of  jus- 
tification BT  FAITH  take  hold  upon  us !  Then  will  the  final 
conflict  of  the  Gospel  against  Romanism,  against  Formalism, 
be  a  short  conflict  indeed ;  but  a  more  glorious  triumph  of  God's 
word  and  Spirit  than  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

A  point  growing  out  of  this  last  named  cause  for  the  want  of 
experimental  originality  in  the  piety  of  this  age,  is  the  imagined 
discovery  of  a  royal  road  to  heaven.  We  are  very  desirous  of 
believing  that  we  can  live  at  ease,  and  yet  gain  that  experience 
which  other  men  gathered  only  by  conflict  and  prayer.  We 
should  like  to  possess  the  powerful  experience  of  faith  which 
Luther  possessed,  and  whidi  in  general  characterized  the  age 
of  the  Reformers ;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  undergo  that  in- 
tense, soul-trying,  spiritual  discipline,  which  he  had  to  pass 
through  in  gaining  it.  It  is  the  mistake  of  this  age  to  make  of 
religion  a  thing  of  comfort  and  ease,  instead  of  self-mortification 
and  labor.  We  forget  that  in  its  very  essence  religion  is  a 
thing  of  discipline,  self-mortifying  discipline,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  suffering  is  the  one  by  which  the  world  is  to 
be  converted  to  Christ,  just  as  certainly  as  it  is  that  in  which 
was  laid  the  very  foundation  of  the  world's  redemption.  Hence 
the  church  that  draws  back  from  the  baptism  of  suflering,  is  not 
the  church  that  can  be  instrumental  in  this  world's  regenera- 
tion ;  and  if  the  church  in  our  age  be  doing  this,  if  self-indulg- 
ence be  the  mark  of  our  piety,  it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that 
not  to  us  has  the  glorious  commission  been  vouchsafed  of  ac- 
complishing the  promises  of  God,  and  not  to  us  will  the  glory 
ever  be  granted  of  ushering  in  this  consummation.  It  was  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  poet  Cowper,  wrung  from  him  by  his 
own  experience  of  anguish, 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown 

We  believe  that  this  must  not  only  be  the  experience  of  every  in- 
dividual Christian  in  getting  to  heaven,  but  that  the  church  by 
which  the  world's  regeneration  shall  be  accomplished,  will 
be  a  church  baptized  with  suflering,  or  what  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  distinguished  for  voluntary  self-denial.  If  we 
reject  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  piety  is  destitute  of  original- 
ity and  vital  power;  we  are  rejecting  that  which, in  a  world  of 
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fallen  beings,  constitutes,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  only 
source  of  power.  Death,  said  Mr.  Coleridge,  only  supplies  the 
oil  for  the  inextinguishable  lamp  of  life.  This  great  truth  is 
true,  even  before  our  mortal  dissolution ;  that  death  to  self  which 
trial  produces,  constituting,  even  in  this  world,  the  very  essence 
of  strength,  life,  and  ^lory. 

Some  men  think  that  heaven  is  growing  up  on  earth,  a  grad- 
ual amelioration  and  melting  of  earth  into  heaven,  so  that  by 
and  by  half  the  Bible  will  get  obsolete,  because  self-denial  and 
affliction  will  no  longer  be  the  custom  of  our  pilgrimage.  The 
truth  is,  there  never  could  be  such  a  state  of  external  things,  as 
that  fallen  beings  could  be  purified  and  refined  without  burning 
and  filing.  If  we  carry  not  heaven  within  us,  external  peace 
and  beauty  will  never  produce  it ;  and  heaven  within  us  is  to  be 
wrought  in  the  midst  of  our  corruption  only  by  trial  and  sufier- 
ing ;  and  even  then,  without  continued  discipline,  the  very  piety 
of  the  church  would  cream  and  mantle  like  a  stagnant  pool. 

We  are  aware  that  the  analysis  of  causes  which  we  have  at- 
tempted is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  certainly  it  might  be  pur- 
sued much  farther  with  interest  and  profit.  One  or  two  conclu- 
sions, from  our  investigation,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay 
up  for  consideration,  if  not  to  dwell  upon  now.  And  first,  it  is 
very  evident  that  a  missionary  spirit  is  the  only  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  a  sound  theology.  If  any  church  or  any  body  of 
men  undertake  to  keep  their  spiritual  privileges  to  themselves, 
to  arrogate  an  exclusive  possession  of  them,  or  to  release  them- 
selves from  the  claims  of  Christian  stewardship  and  self-denial 
for  others,  they  will  find  them  putrefying  and  rotting  on  their 
hands,  with  a  brood  of  vipers  generated  in  the  midst  of  them,  a 
thousandfold  worse  than  the  stinking  worms  which  the  Israel- 
ites found  in  their  hoarded  manna.  The  very  coriander-seed  of 
heaven  will  not  keep  from  corruption,  if  men  keep  it  to  them- 
selves. Our  religion  and  our  theology  would  be  a  dead  sea,  in 
^hich  the  fish  would  die,  and  nothing  but  the  slime  and  pitch 
of  metaphysics,  and  erroneous  and  bewildering  speculations, 
would  float  upon  the  surface,  if  the  rippling  waters  of  a  mission- 
ary piety  did  not  flow  through  it.  The  epistles  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  would  have  been  full  of  thorns  and  weeds  and  poi- 
sons, if  their  piety  had  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide 
that  the  ^cts  of  the  Apostles  should  precede  and  accompany  the 
Letten.    The  acrid  humors  and  imposthumes  of  monasticsuper- 
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stitions  would  have  broken  out  ages  before  they  did,  and  the  first 
Pope  would  have  been  elected,  not  at  Rome  but  at  Jerusalem. 
And  we  may  add,  as  another  conclusion,  that  a  missionaiy 
spirit,  as  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  church  from  the  despo* 
tism  of  error  and  of  dogmatism,  so  it  is  the  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual originality  and  power.  Not  even  the  word  of  God,  nor 
the  study  of  the  word  of  God,  will  keep  men  from  error,  if  the 
heart  be  not  full  of  love,  and  thirsting  after  God's  knowledge. 
The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not  to  be  discovered  but  by  moral 
discipline,  by  a  hard  following  of  the  soul  after  God;  at  any 
rate,  not  jo  to  be  discovered  as  to  become  the  elements  of  pow- 
er. No  man  could  be  a  painter  by  seeing  Raphael  put  on  his 
colors;  no  man  could  be  a  musician  by  seeing  Apollo  himself 
play  upon  his  pipe ;  no  man  could  be  a  chemist  by  reading  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  dissertations ;  and  no  man  can  be  a  theolo- 

E'an  by  the  mere  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  not  only  to 
bor  with  the  understanding,  but  to  labor  with  the  heart,  in 
prayer.  It  is  the  want  of  this  latter  labor,  that  makes  the  piety 
of  this  age  imitative  and  external.  It  produces  individual 
darkness  and  weakness,  even  in  the  midst  of  learning.  Most 
admirably  doth  Lord  Bacon  remark  that  *'  it  was  most  aptly 
said  by  one  of  Plato's  school,  ^  that  the  sense  of  man  carrieth  a 
resemblance  with  the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  reveal- 
eth  all  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  con- 
cealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe :  so  doth  the  sense  discover 
natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shutteth  up  divine.'  ^  And 
hence  it  is  true  that  it  hath  proceeded  that  divers  learned  men  have 
been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought  to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of 
the  Deity,  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the  senses.' "  The  truth  is,  it 
is  only  in  God's  light,  that  we  can  see  the  light.  Who  has  not 
known  this  in  his  own  experience  ?  But  God's  light  never  comes 
without  love;  and  there  is  a  light  of  the  understanding  merely, 
which  utterly  fails  to  convince.  Lord  Bacon  commends  the 
lumen  siccum  of  Heraclitus,  as  preferable  to  that/i^men  madir 
dum  or  maceratumy  which  is  '*  steeped  and  infused  in  the  hu- 
mors of  the  affections ;"  and  this,  with  great  truth,  applied  to 
men's  personal  passions  and  cares.  But  in  reference  to  God, 
there  is  a  lumen  siccum,  a  dry  light,  in  which  the  mind  dies  fo 
want  of  moisture;  the  fervor  of  the  affections  constituting  the 
only  medium  of  salutary  communication  with  certain  truths,  of 
believing  communion  with  them.    If  this  be  absent,  and  yet  the 
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soul  be  carried  into  the  atmosphere  of  such  truths,  it  is  quite  in- 
tolerable. It  is  the  business  of  devils ;  and  Milton  has  well  set 
the  wandering  spirits  of  hell,  in  their  sadness  and  pain,  to  meta- 
physical reasoning  upon  themes  that  can  no  more  be  handled 
without  pain  by  a  heart  not  at  peace  with  God,  than  a  man 
could  take  coals  of  fire  in  his  hand  and  not  be  burned.  The 
highest  atmosphere  of  thought,  to  apply  a  physical  image  from 
this  great  poet,  "  burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of 
heat,"  unless  it  be  a  region  irradiated  by  the  love  of  God.  There 
is  the  same  result  to  the  soul,  which  Humboldt  experienced  in 
the  body,  when  ascending  into  a  mountain  air  so  thin  and  rare- 
fied that  the  lungs  labored  spasmodically,  and  the  blood  almost 
started  from  the  pores. 

To  the  same  purpose,  Lord  Bacon  again  says,  that  ''the 
quality  of  knowledge,  if  it  be  taken  without  the  corrective  there- 
of, hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and  some 
eff'eds  of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  The 
corrective  spice,"  he  adds,  "the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge so  sovereign,  is  chabitt,  as  saith  the  Apostle."  In  speak- 
ing of  certain  writings,  which  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pre- 
vent his  mind  from  being  imprisoned  within  the  outlines  of  any 
single  dogmatic  system,  Mr.  Coleridge  presents  a  similar  idea, 
with  a  vividness  which  is  truly  startling.  "  They  contributed,"  says 
he,  "  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head  ;  gave  me  an  indistinct, 
yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that  all  the  products  of 
the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death,  and  were  as  the 
rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to 
be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated, 
if  they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter." 

That  root,  we  believe,  was  Christ.  And  now  let  me  add 
that  there  are  some  truths,  of  essential  importance  to  the  world's^ 
becoming  better,  of  which  we  venture  to  say,  no  man  can  have 
such  a  belief  as  to  constitute  any  power  in  the  use  of  them,  with- 
out much  acquaintance  with  God  in  Christ.  Take,  for  example, 
the  very  universally  acknowledged  truth  of  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  wicked  souls.  There  is  no  man  that  can  believe  this 
truth,  especially  as  applied  to  the  heathen,  with  any  thing  more 
than  the  belief  of  assent  and  of  custom,  with  the  unassailable 
beliefof  power,  without  seeing  and  feeling  the  holiness  of  God; 
and  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  to  be  seen  and  felt,  without  a 
close  walk  with  God.  Not  one  of  God's  attributes  is  to  be 
known  without  heart4dbor,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
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God's  attributes,  that  all  sound  theology  consists.  And  this 
truth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
whole  misssionary  enterprise. 

I  wish  now  to  beg  your  attention  to  one  more  conclusion, 
which,  as  those  who  hear  roe  are  young  men,*  and  as  we  are 
parts  of  a  young  nation,  cannot  but  sbk  down  deep  into  our 
minds,  and  I  would  hope  may  happily  influence  our  own  self- 
discipline.  It  is,  that  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  the 
provision  of  the  materials  of  originality,  experience,  and  power 
in  the  character,  is  confined  for  the  most  part,  to  a  particular 
and  an  early  period. 

*^Tfae  CHILD  18  father  of  the  man." 

Our  ^reat  modern  poet  has  put  this  great  truth  into  a  child's  ballad, 
but  it  is  for  men  to  reflect  upon.  In  the  development  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  nations  it  is  true.  The  early  studies  of  genius 
are  wrought  into  the  mind  like  beautiful  pictures  traced  in  sym- 
pathetic mk,  and  they  afterwards  come  out  into  view  in  the 
mfluence  they  exert  in  all  the  mind's  productions.  The  first 
studies  of  Rembrant  affected  his  after  labors ;  that  peculiarity 
of  shadow,  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture 
at  the  top,  which  habituated  that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all 
objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light.  What  is  thus  true  in 
the  course  of  individuals,  is  as  true,  on  a  vast  scale,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  literatureand  character  of  nations. 

Now  our  practice  of  the  science  of  self-culture  and  self-disci- 
pline is  to  too  great  a  degree  extemporaneous  and  late;  nor  do 
we  sufficiently  avail  ourselves  of  others'  experience.  It  is  cer- 
tainly important  to  discover  what  has  been  the  nourishment  of 
other  minds,  and  then  to  apply  your  knowledge.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  same  discipline,  through  which  Burke  or  Coleridge 
passed,  would  be  as  good  for  other  minds  as  for  theirs ;  but 
there  must  have  been  some  qualities  in  their  mental  culture, 
some  processes  in  their  growth  and  development,  which,  dis- 
covered and  applied  by  us,  would  be  useful.  For  example,  il 
Mr.  Coleridge  tells  us  that  in  early  life  lie  found  in  certain 
rare  and  neglected  volumes,  some  trains  of  thought  that  set  him 
powerfully  to  thinking,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  same 

*  Delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on 
Missions  in  Amherst  College. 
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excitement  would  be  favorable  to  a  susceptible  and  srowing;  mind 
now.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  seed  which  will  grow  in  one 
patch  of  ground  will  not  in  another.  You  may  raise  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  where  you  cannot  raise  wheat,  and  the  soil 
that  will  bear  a  wheat  crop  one  year,  will  do  better  laid  out  in 
com  and  melons  the  next.  Now  nature  seems  to  require 
something  the  same  alterations  in  the  cultivation  of  mind ;  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  monotony.  An  age  of  great  classical  eru- 
dition may  be  succeeded  by  an  age  of  deep  philosophy,  or  these 
both  by  an  age  of  physical  science  and  rail-roads ;  and  you  may 
not  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  trace  the  laws  or  causes  of 
this  change.  If  you  cut  down  a  forest  of  pines,  there  will 
roring  up  m  its  place  a  growth  of  the  oak  or  the  maple.  So  in 
the  world's  mind  there  are  the  ^erms  of  many  developments,  to 
which  external  accidents  may  give  birth,  some  in  one  age,  some 
m  another.  There  is  a  singular  analogy  between  the  goings  on 
of  life  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world,  and  nature  many 
times  suggests  lessons  which  she  does  not  directly  teach.  Na- 
ture is  suggestive  in  her  teachings ;  and  so  is  the  word  of  God; 
and  so  is  every  thing  that  in  its  teachings  at  the  same  time 
awakens  and  disciplines  th^  mind. 

But  there  is  a  period,  after  which  even  suggestive  teachings 
and  suggestive  books  lose  their  power.  There  is  a  germinating 
period,  a  period  in  which  a  good  book  goes  down  into  the  soul, 
as  a  precious  seed  into  a  moist  furrow  of  earth  in  the  spring,  and 

ferminates ;  a  new  growth  springs  from  it  It  is  different  from 
nowledge  ;  it  becomes  the  mind's  own,  and  is  reproduced  in  a 
form  of  originality ;  its  principles  become  seeds  in  a  man's  be- 
ing, and  by  and  by  blossom  and  fructify.  This,  I  say,  is  a  par- 
ticular period,  and  it  does  not  last.  A  man  who  has  passed  it 
may  read  the  same  book  and  know  it  perfectly ;  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  goes  on  through  life;  but  knowledge  as  life, 
knowledge  as  the  creator  of  wisdom,  not  so.  It  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  an  oak  set  out,  and  one  that  grows  from  the 
acorn.  I  have  in  my  mind  some  volumes  which  have  exerted  a 
refreshing  and  inspiring  power  over  many  young  minds,  but 
with  older  ones  the  power  does  not  seem  to  exist ;  it  is  like  put- 
ting a  magnet  to  a  lump  of  clay.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  and  so,  except  a  good 
book  fall  into  the  soul  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  and  the  time 
in  which  a  good  book  thus  dies  in  the  soul,  is  particular,  and 
analogous  to  the  springtide  of  the  seasons.    An  ear  of  corn  may 
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fall  into  the  ground  and  die  in  midsummer  i  but  it  will  not  be 
reproduced ;  and  just  so  with  books  and  principles  in  men's 
minds :  if  the  sowing  of  them  be  deferred  till  the  midsummer 
or  autumn  of  the  soul,  though  they  may  enrich  the  soil,  they 
will  not  produce  a  harvest ;  there  may  be  the  green  blade,  but 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear  you  will  never  see. 

So  also  it  is  with  the  seeds  and  habits  of  our  piety ;  our  char- 
acter and  attainments,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  eternity, 
will  be  the  fruits  of  the  germination  of  divine  things  m  our  souls 

NOW. 

Let  me  pray  you,  therefore,  to  take  care  of  the  germinating 
period  of  your  being;  for  when  you  have  passed  through  it, 
though  you  may  have  the  same  books  to  read,  and  the  same 
means  of  study,  they  will  not  affect  you  as  they  once  would. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  deep  souls  of  men,  as  well  as  in  their 
affairs,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;  and  if 
you  omit  it,  the  loss  and  the  misery  will  be  yours.  Suffer  me 
now  to  leave  your  minds  beneath  the  influence  of  one  more 
aphorism  from  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon.  *'  For  if  you  will 
have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any 
thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the 
earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work 
it"  And  if  we  might  add  one  recipe  as  to  the  sort  of  mould 
you  w^ould  do  well  to  apply,  we  would  say,  take  the  study  of 
Butler's  Analogy,  South's  Sermons,  (avoiding  his  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,)  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  JBurke's  Character 
and  Works,  and  (bating  his  erroneous  views  of  the  atonement) 
Coleridge's  Friend,  and  Aids  to  Reflection.  This  is  but  a  single 
formula ;  you  well  know  the  catalogue  might  be  greatly  varied 
and  enlarged ;  and  diflferent  men  will  put  down  dinerent  authors, 
according  to  their  own  idiosyncracies.  But  we  speak  now  of 
suggestive  works ;  and  the  Latin  proverb  is  worth  remembering. 
Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

DIVINE  AOENCY  AND  OOYBRNMBNT,  TOGETHER   WITH  HUMAN  AftENGT 

AND  FREEDOBf. 

Bj  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woodi,  D.  D.,  PraC  Theol.  Bern.,  Aadorer,  Mmmb. 

Among  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  of  late  to  met- 
aphysical discussions,  we  cannot  hut  observe  various  degrees  of 
intellectual  strength,  and  various  aspects  of  intellectual  charac- 
ter. Some  there  are,  whose  inclination  towards  philosophical 
investigations  manifestly  goes  bevond  their  strength ;  who  show 
at  once,  whenever  they  meddle  with  metaphysical  subjects, 
that  they  have  mistaken  their  employment ;  and  who  are  likely 
to  involve  themselves,  and  perhaps  others  too,  in  error  or  in 
perplexity,  according  as  they  engage  more  or  less  in  metaphy- 
sical inquiries.  They  may  possess  great  activity  of  mind  in 
other  respects.  They  may  be  good  reasoners,  when  their  rea- 
soning relates  to  other  subjects.  But  the  fact  is, — and  it  is  a 
pity  they  do  not  know  it, — that  they  have  not  the  patience,  the 
acuteness,  the  power  of  analysis  and  discrimination,  which  are 
essential  to  constitute  a  metaphysician.  Of  course,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  more 
difficult  questions  in  mental  science.  They  do  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  those  questions.  They  do  not  understand  what 
is  to  be  done,  or  how  to  do  it,  or  when  it  is  done.  There  are 
others,  who  possess  more  intellectual  acumen,  but  who  fall  into 
mistakes,  because  they  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  in  their 
inquiries.  Their  decisions  are  erroneous,  because  they  are  pre- 
mature. They  may  have  been  engaged  in  metaphysical  studies 
a  few  months,  or  a  few  years.  But  the  result  of  sober  contem- 
plation for  twenty  or  thirty  years  would  in  all  probability  be 
more  conformed  to  the  truth,  if  they  should  be  so  happy  as  to 
be  kept  from  committing  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
wrong  side  of  controverted  subjects. 

But  there  are  many  in  our  community,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  metaphysical  form  of  speaking  or  thmking,  who  do 
yet  receive,  practically  and  devoutly,  the  very  same  truths,  wliich 
Edwards,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  deduce  from  meta- 
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physical  considerations.  And  there  are  not  a  few  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  intelligent  private  Christians,  whose  own  happy 
experience  leads  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  but  litde 
study,  clearly  to  understand  and  firmly  to  believe  the  profoundest 
principles  of  mental  science ;  who  can  at  once  solve  questions 
which  elude  the  grasp  of  a  merely  speculative  understanding, 
devoted  ever  so  long  to  laborious  mvestigation. 

Finally,  there  are  those,  and  this  number  is  by  no  means 
small,  who  unite  the  benefit  of  long  and  patient  philosophical 
thinking  with  devout  feeling ;  who  are  clear-sighted  metaphy- 
sicians, and  active  spiritual  Christians;  and  who,  through  divine 
grace,  are  unmoved  by  any  of  the  winds  of  doctrine  which  carry 
about  unstable  mbds ;  who  always  stand  firm,  how  many  soever 
may  waver. 

1  have  recently  endeavored  to  take  a  careful,  though  a  cur- 
sory view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  now  doing  in 
regard  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  I  shall  bring  into  view, 
and  to  see  what  are  the  results  of  the  thinking  and  reason- 
ing which  have  been  going  on  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years;  to  see  what  is ^the  fruit  of  metaphysical  investigations 
among  ministers  and  other  literary  men,  in  regard  to  the  more 
difficult  subjects  in  ethics  and  theology, — what  advances  have 
been  made,  and  what  truths,  before  unknown,  have  been  dis* 
covered,  and  where  we  are  now.  After  all  the  scenes  through 
which  I  and  my  brethren  have  passed, — after  the  variety  of 
changes  which  have  taken  place  around  us,  and  the  variety  of 
schemes,  arguments,  and  opinions,  which  have  occupied  and 
sometimes  agitated  our  minds,  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  ascertain 
where  we  now  stand,  and  I  shall  take  some  special  care  to 
ascertain  where  I  myself  stand.  I  have  sometimes  found  a  man, 
who  could  not  tell  decidedly  what  his  opinion  was,  and  who 
has  shown  that  he  had  no  decided  opinion.  If  it  is  otherwise, 
I  have  wished,  with  permission,  to  exhibit  some  proper  evidence 
of  it.  I  do  not,  however,  touch  upon  this  point,  because  I  am 
desirous  of  obtruding  myself  or  my  opinions  on  the  attention  of 
the  public,  but  because  there  is  no  way  for  a  writer  to  deal 
honestly  with  his  fellow- men,  but  to  let  them  know  just  what 
he  himself  believes,  together  with  the  reasons  of  his  belief; 
and  because  I  suppose  I  may  be  able  in  this  way  to  do  some- 
thing to  confirm  the  faith  of  my  younger  brethren ;  and  also 
because  I  am  willing  to  inform  those,  who  have  labored  to 
establish  a  new  and  different  set  of  opinions,  that  while  I 
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acknowledge  their  talents  and  respect  their  character,  I  must 
consider  their  reasoning  to  be  altogether  inconclusive.  But 
my  intention  is  to  avoid  personal  allusions,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  important  subjects.  My  chief  question 
will  be,  not  who  is  right  or  wrong,  but  what  is  right  or  wrong. 
I  shall  aim  to  keep  away  from  what  is  doubtful  or  obscure,  and 
to  dwell  upon  what  is  clear  and  certain. 

The  topics,  on  which  I  propose  more  or  less  to  remark,  are 
such  as  these :  namely,  the  divine  government ;  divine  and  hu- 
man agency ;  man's  freedom  and  dependence ;  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration ;  natural  and  moral  necessity  and 
inability ;  cause  and  effect ;  self-determining  power ;  volition, 
affection,  and  accountability.  But  I  shall  not  oblige  myself  to 
take  up  these  subjects  in  this  particular  order,  nor  to  exclude 
other  subjects  allied  to  them. 

I  begin  with  the  government  of  God. 

We  learn  what  the  government  of  God  is  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  his  word  and  providence.  In  his  word  he  tells  us  not  only 
that  he  rules  over  all  his  creatures,  but  on  what  principles  he 
proceeds  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  In  his 
providence  he  exemplifies  and  illustrates  those  principles.  He 
both  speaks  and  acts.  And  what  he  speaks  and  what  he  does 
perfectly  harmonize,  and  often  explain  each  other.  In  many 
instances,  we  should  be  unable  to  imderstand  the  word  of  God 
without  the  help  of  his  providence,  or  hi«  providence  without 
the  help  of  his  word.  By  proper  attention  to  both,  we  correct 
the  errors  of  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  obtain  some  just 
views  of  the  divine  government.  We  learn  that  the  govern- 
ment of  God  is  wise,  and  holy,  and  good,  accomplishing  the  most 
righteous  and  benevolent  objects  by  the  most  suitable  means ; 
and  that,  being  omnipotent,  it  is  never  disappointed  or  hindered 
hj  any  opposing  influence.  We  learn  that  the  perfections  of 
Crod,  instead  of  being  concealed  or  dormant  principles,  are 
brought  into  open  manifestation  and  constant  action  in  his  gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  whole  system  of  the  created  universe,  and 
every  part  of  it,  is  planned  and  executed  by  a  Grod,  whose  wis- 
dom cannot  err,  whose  goodness  has  no  bounds,  and  whose 
power  none  can  successfully  resist.  All  power  in  the  creation 
is  derived  from  God,  and  dependent  on  his  will ;  as  Jesus  said 
to  Pilate,  **  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  against  me,  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above.''    No  one  can  have  any  power. 
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except  what  God  gives,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity 
than  to  suppose  that  God  will  give  to  any  of  his  creatures  a 
power  which  he  cannot  control,  and  which  shall,  in  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  so  come  in  the  way  of  his  administration  as 
actually  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  wills  to  do.  If  he 
is  really  omnipotent,  and  if  all  power  in  creatures  depends  on 
him,  it  must  be  that  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure ;  that  what- 
ever he  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best,  he  will  certainly  accom- 
plish. 

As  the  supreme  government  of  God  relates  to  all  his  works, 
it  relates  particular^  to  the  moral  world.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  creation,  and  it  is  of  cotrse  most  of  all  im- 
portant, that  this  should  be  managed  right;  and  to  be  managed 
richt,  is  to  be  managed  according  to  the  will  of  God :  or  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  dictate  of  infinite  perfection.  If 
God  is  prevented  from  doing  his  own  righteous  and  holy  will,  he 
is  prevented  by  something  within  himself,  or  something  without 
himself.  If  by  something  within  himself,  then  there  are  contra- 
dictory attributes  in  his  own  spiritual  nature ;  an  imperfection  in 
a  mind  which  is  absolutely  perfect ;  a  principle  opposed  to  wis- 
dom and  goodness  in  one  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good.  And 
to  suppose  that  he  is  in  any  case  hindered  from  doing  his  own 
pleasure  by  any  thing  without  himself,  that  is,  by  something  in 
created  bemgs,  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  designedly  invested 
them  with  power  to  frustrate  his  designs.  And  this  is  the 
same  as  to  suppose  that  he  purposely  acts  against  himself. 

I  can  find  no  resting  place  but  this :  that  Lrod  reigns  over  the 
whole  creation ;  that  all  things  in  the  natural  and  moral  world 
are  under  his  control ;  that  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  the  object 
of  his  constant  regard,  and  nothing  too  great  to  be  held  in 
subjection  to  his  governing  will.  The  Shorter  Catechism  teaches 
that  God  '^  preserves  and  governs  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
actions ;"  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  the  same  doc- 
trine more  fully :  *^  God  the  Creator  upholds,  directs,  and  governs 
all  creatures,  actions,  and  things,  from  the  greatest  even  to  the 
least — according  to  the  immutable  counsel  of  his  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  ^lory  of  his  wisdom,  power,  justice,  goodness,  and 
mercy."  This  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  only  general 
creed  publicly  adopted  in  this  country  either  by  Presbyterians  or 
Coneregationalists. 

How  this  unlimited  government  of  God,  carried  on  by  his 
constant  agency,  can  be  consistent  with  the  full  exercise  of  the 
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powers  of  created  beuigs,  especially  of  moral  beings,  is  a  ques* 
tioD  which  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  to  solve.  But  that 
the  two  are  really  consistent^  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. And  although  men  have  labored  with  little  success  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  reconciling  them,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
prove  any  inconsistency.  We  may  say, — and  this  is  all  we  can 
say, — ^that  there  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency,  and  that  we  can- 
not see  how  one  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  other.  But 
this  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance.  How  do  we  know 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  apparent?  How  do  we  know 
that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  agency  and  of  human  agency 
would  not  remove  all  appearance  of  incompatibility,  and  show 
them  to  be  as  consistent  as  any  two  things  in  the  universe? 
They  certainly  are  consistent ;  and  God  certainly  sees  them  to 
be  so.  And  after  all  the  speculative  arguments  which  men 
have  hrought  forward  to  t  prove  the  two  things  inconsistent, 
it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  no  one  ever  saw  or  felt  any  inconsistency 
in  practice.  The  constant  experience  of  men  through  all  past 
time,  and  in  all  circumstances,  would  unquestionably  have  de- 
tected an  inconsistency,  had  there  been  any.  But  no  individual 
of  the  human  race  has  ever  found  his  own  free  agency  in  the 
least  degree  fettered,  obstructed,  or  incumbered  by  the  supreme 
and  efficacious  agency  of  God. 

This  absolute  divine  control  over  moral  beings  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  perfect  government  God's  dominion  even  over  the 
material  world,  according  to  established  laws,  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  his  control  over  the  minds  and  voluntary  actions  of 
men.  He  does  indeed  cause  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  the 
tides,  and  various  other  events  in  the  natural  world,  indepen- 
dently of  the  agency  of  man.  But  there  is  an  endless  variety  of 
events,  and  those  of  vast  importance,  in  the  natural  world,  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  agency  of  man.  So  that  if 
God  governs  events  of  this  kind,  he  must  govern  that  human 
agency,  on  which  they  depend.  But  the  events  which  are  of 
the  greatest  moment,  are  those  which  take  place  in  the  moral 
world  itself,  and  which  consist  primarily  in  the  affections  and 
actions  of  men.  If  God  completely  controls  these,  his  dominion 
is  perfect :  he  doeth  all  his  pleasure.  But  if  in  any  case  he  fails 
of  directing  the  affections  and  acts  of  men  according  to  his  sov- 
ereign pleasure,  his  dominion  is  imperfect. 

Should  I  look  at  this  subject  separately  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  from  facts,  and  should  I  forget  what  God  is,  and  what  man 
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is,  I  might  perhaps  think,  that  God's  pow&  over  the  minds  and 
voluntarj^  actions  of  men  must  be  limited  j  that  our  will  cannot 
be  free,  if  constantly  subjected  to  the  divine  control.     I  might 
give  place  to  the  imagination,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  free  moral 
agents,  we  are  independent ;  and  that  for  God  to  exercise  an 
enectual  influence  over  our  mental  acts,  particularly  our  voli- 
tions, is  to  take  away  their  freedom  and  responsibility.     But 
such  an  opinion  vanishes  before  the  light  of  truth.    Just  views 
of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  facts  must  lead  us  to  abandon  it  at 
once.     The  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  teaches,  with  the  ut- 
most plainness,  that  God  enectualiy  governs  the  hearts  and  ac- 
tions of  men ;  that  he  controls  their  disposition  and  conduct  in 
circumstances  which  render  such  control  the  most  difficult ;  that 
he  not  only  directs  the  common  exercises  of  men,  sinful  as  well 
as  holy,  for  his  own  righteous  ends ;    that  is,  directs  the  exer- 
cises of  sinners  in  accordance  with  their  own  sinful  hearts,  and 
the  exercises  of  saints  in  accordance  with  their  sanctified  hearts, 
working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do,  so  as  to  accomplish  his 
own  purposes ;  but  essentially  changes  the  character  of  men, 
renewing  their  hearts,  and  turning  them  from  sin  to  holiness, 
and  in  many  instances  turns  those  who  are  the  most  obstinately 
bent  on  evil  courses ;   thus  making  it  manifest,  that  there  is  no 
strength  of  evil  bias  which  he  cannot  subdue,  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  all  things  are  possible  with  God. 
Now  if,  in  so  many  instances,  he  overcomes  the  most  powerful 
resistance,  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  overcome  it  in  other  instan- 
ces.    Were  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man  beyond  the 
reach  of  omnipotence,  why  has  it  not  been  discovered  s     In  all 
ages,  God  has  sanctified  the  hearts  of  men  or  left  them  unsanc- 
tined,  saved  them  or  left  them  to  perish,  not  as  he  has  found 
himself  able  to  do,  but  according  as  it  hath  seemed  good  in  his 
sight.    This  representation,  so  often  repeated  in  Scripture,  ut- 
terly precludes  the  idea,  that  the  exercise  of  God's  power  is  lim- 
ited by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  or  free  will. 
If  it  were  thus  limited,  then,  instead  of  saying, ''  he  hath  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  we  should  be  obliged  to  say,  he 
hath  mercy  cLsfar  as  moral  agency  will  permit,  or  as  far  as  he 
can  vyithout  interfering  with  free  will.    But  God  himself,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  understand  this  matter,  teaches  us  that  there 
is  no  hardness  of  heart  which  he  cannot  melt, — no  depth  of  de- 
pravity which  he  cannot  eradicate. 

This  is  my  way  of  thinking ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  derived 
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from  the  word  of  Grod.  When,  therefore,  I  turn  my  thoughts 
to  any  theory  which  leads  to  a  different  conclusion, — a  theory 
which  throws  in  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  God  from  the  nature 
of  moral  agency,  and  makes  the  sovereign  dominion  of  God 
over  men  to  be  merely  his  controlling  them  as  far  as  their  free 
will  permits,  I  see  at  once  that  such  a  theory  stands  in  palpable 
opposition  to  the  Bible,  and  has  upon  it  the  plain  marks  of  error. 

Still  another  thonght  occurs  to  me.  If  the  theory  which  I 
am  controverting  were  true,  we  should  suppose  that  God,  in  the 
work  of  saving  sinners,  would  uniformly  select  those  as  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy,  whose  hearts  are  the  least  depraved  and  the 
most  easily  overcome  by  his  gracious  influence,  such  as  the  young 
and  tender,  and  those  least  confirmed  in  wickedness ;  and  that 
those  who,  by  sinning  long  and  with  a  high  hand,  have  acquired 
an  unusual  degree  of  obduracy,  would  always  be  passed  by,  as 
having  a  free  will  so  perverse,  that  omnipotence  itself  cannot 
subdue  it :  whereas  God  does  in  fact  frequently  renew  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  saves  those  whom  it  would,  in  human  view,  seem 
impossible  to  save ;  and  does  it,  among  other  things,  for  the  venr 
purpose  of  showing  ^  the  greatness  of  his  power,''  and  that  witn 
him  '^  nothing  is  impossible.''  And  why  should  I  think  of  any 
limitation  to  the  exercise  of  God's  power,  besides  that  which  he 
has  made  known  in  his  word  and  providence, — any  especially, 
which  would  diminish  the  extent  of  his  sovereignty,  and  pre- 
vent him,  in  any  case,  from  executing  his  holy  will  ?  There  are^ 
indeed,  speculative  difficulties  attending  the  view  which  I  en- 
tertain of  this  subject.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the  difficulties 
are  less  than  those  which  attend  any  other  view  of  the  subject, 
and  no  greater  than  attend  many  other  essential  truths.  And  it 
is  moreover  manifest,  that  these  difficulties  arise  principally  from 
our  ignorance  or  depravity,  or  from  both  united.  Beings  of 
higher  intelligence  and  greater  purity  of  heart  are  doubtless 
rid  of  all  these  perplexing  speculations,  and  seethe  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  supreme  dominion  of  God  in  its  own  unclouded 
brightness. 

That  God,  according  to  his  own  perfect  will,  exercises  an  ab-> 
solute  power  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  men,  *' ordering  and 
governmg  them  to  his  own  holy  ends,"  is  a  doctrine  essentially 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  his  effectual  grace  in  converting 
his  chosen  people,  and  in  preserving  them  through  faith  to  eter- 
nal life.  Considering  what  human  nature  is,  we  can  find  no 
other  ground  of  confidence  or  hope,  that  those  whom  God  has 
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given  to  Christ  will  be  renewed  and  kept  from  falling  away, 
except  the  unlimited  power  of  God  over  the  heart.  God's  cho- 
sen people  have,  in  their  natural  state,  proud,  stubborn  hearts,-^ 
in  many  instances  as  proud  and  stubborn,  and  as  hard  to  be  sub- 
dued, as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  human  race.  If  he  had  not 
full  power  over  the  heart,  should  we  not  expect  that  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  convert  at  least  some  of  those  whom  he  had 
ordained  to  eternal  life,  and  that  some,  in  whom  he  bad  begun 
the  work  of  sanctification,  would  have  so  much  remaining  sin, 
and  would  so  turn  their  free  will  against  him,  that  he  could  not 
preserve  them  from  final  apostacy.  And,  on  this  supposition, 
how  could  we  be  sure  that  be  would  execute  any  of  his  purposes, 
which  relate  to  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men  1  Whereas  the 
Scriptures,  which  give  the  truest  history  of  God's  providence, 
are  full  of  instances  in  which  God  has  exercised  a  sovereign  con** 
trol  over  the  heart,  and  has  given  such  a  turn  to  the  wills  and 
actions  of  men,  even  of  the  most  wicked  men,  as  .would  effec- 
tually baffle  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.  And  what  friend  of  God  does  not  rejoice  that 
it  is  so,  and  will  be  so  forever  ?  This  is  the  rock  on  which  I 
plant  mv  feet, — the  utUimitedf  absolute  dominion  of  God  over  the 
materiel  and  spiritual  world,  as  resulting  from  his  perfections, 
and  from  the  entire  dependence  of  creat^  beings,  and  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures.  .  Whatever  is  obscure,  this  is  clear.  What- 
ever is  doubtful,  this  is  certain.  Whatever  is  liable  to  be  shaken 
or  changed,  this  is  fixed  and  immutable.  And  if  any  opinion  or 
scheme  of  thought  is  found  to  be  in  opposition  to  this  fundamen- 
tal truth ;  for  that  very  reason  I  feel  myself  warranted  and  re- 
quired to  reject  it. 

Divine  Agenct  and  Human  Agency. 

This  subject  has  been  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion ; 
but  I  wish  to  remark  upon  it  with  some  more  particularity. 
And  I  shall  here  do,  what  I  deem  it  expedient  for  every  writer 
to  do,  that  is,  I  shall  deal  honestly  with  the  subject,  and  show  as 
exacUy  as  possible  in  what  manner  I  think  and  reason  upon  it. 

It  was  once  an  inquiry  with  me,  how  far  human  agency  goes 
and  where  it  ends,  and  where  divine  agency  begins ;  or,  where 
divine  agency  ends,  and  where  human  agency  begins.  But  I 
never  cbuld  get  any  satisfaction.  In  this  mode  of  inquiry  it  was 
assumed,  that  divine  agency  and  human  agency  cannot  be  united 
in  the  same  things — ^in  other  words,  that  they  are  exclusive 
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of  each  other.  For  example,  as  far  as  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  ascribed  to  divine  agency,  it  was  assumed  that  there 
can  be  no  human  agency ;  and  that,  as  far  as  human  agency  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  divine  agency.  But  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  serious  reflection  soon  convinced  me  that  the 
assumption  was  false ;  that  the  two  agencies,  instead  of  bemg 
exclusive  of  each  other,  coexist.  I  saw  that  the  Christian  has  an 
agency,  a  real  and  complete  agency  in  loving  and  obeying  God, 
while  it  is  a  plain  Scripture  truth,  that  in  that  very  love  and  obe- 
dience the  divine  ageucy  is  directly  concerned ;  that  the  very 
love  to  Grod  which  is  our  inward  act,  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  very  obedience  to  God, 
which  is  also  our  act,  is  prompted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Thus 
I  arrive  at  the  principle,  that  the  divine  agency  and  human 
agency  coexist,  and  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other ; 
and  that  they  are  not  only  consistent  with  each  other,  but  that 
human  agency  implies  divine  agency,  and  either  directly  or  in«- 
directly  results  from  it.  All  things  are  of  God,  that  is,  they  de- 
pend, immediately  or  ultimately,  on  him  as  an  active  cause.  It 
is  owing  to  the  operation  of  that  cause,  immediately  or  mediately, 
that  they  are,  and  are  what  they  are.  This  is  as  true  of  moral 
agency,  as  of  any  thing  else.  The  willing  and  doing  of  Chris- 
tians depend  as  really  upon  divine  agency,  as  the  motion  of  the 
planets.  Christians  will  and  do  because  God  worketh  in  them 
,  to  will  and  to  do.  I  wish  not  to  encumber  this  subject  with  the 
difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  attend  the  divine  agency  in 
regard  to  sinful  beings.  It  is  the  dictate  of 'wisdom,  that  we 
should  first  contemplate  a  subject  in  the  w«y  which  is  the  most 
free  from  perplexities,  and  the  most  likely  to  bring  us  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  sinners 
are  in  reality  dependent  on  God ;  that  they  have  no  power  to  do 
good  or  evil,  except  what  is  given  them  from  above ;  that,  in 
a  way  consistent  with  his  perfections,  and  with  their  moral 
agency,  he  either  so  influences  them  by  his  own  power,  or  so 
directs  the  various  influences  which  act  upon  them,  that  they 
will  certainly  accomplish  his  purposes.  I  maintain  this  position, 
because  the  inspired  writers  teach  me  that  God  does  in  fact 
thus  direct  and  control  the  wicked,  because  they  give  unnum- 
bered instances  where  he  has  actually  done  it,— instances  prom- 
inent and  remarkable,  and  concerning  which  a  candid  reader  of 
the  BiUe  cannot  mistake.  It  is  by  no  means  implied,  that  the 
tnanner  of  the  divine  agency  relative  to  the  wicked  is  the  same 
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as  the  manner  of  his  sanctifying  agency  in  believers.  There  is 
plainly  a  wide  difference.  While  in  all  cases  God  has  an  un- 
controlled and  perfect  dominion,  the  particular  mode  of  his  agen- 
cy is  always  suited  to  his  own  attributes,  and  to  the  states  and 
circumstances  of  those  concerned,  and  suited  also  to  accomplish 
bis  own  holy  ends.  Going  thus  far  is  sufficient.  There  are 
depths  in  this  subject  which  we  cannot  fathom.  The  doctrine 
which  is  of  use  to  us  is  that  which  establishes  the  perfect  do- 
minion of  God;  which  brings  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
actions  under  his  sway ;  which  binds  the  whole  creation  to  his 
throne;  which  gives  us  the  assurance  that  all  his  designs  will  be 
fulfilled ;  and  that  tiie  wrath  of  the  wicked  shall  as  really  be 
turned  to  his  glory,  as  the  obedience  of  the  holy,  though  in  a 
very  different  way.  As  I  consider  this  principle  settled  and  cer- 
tain, I  can  admit  nothing  into  my  belief  which  interferes  with  it. 
If  it  is  affirmed  that  the  acts  of  a  free  moral  agent  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  uncontrolled  by  any  cause  or  influence  from 
without,  I  know  the  affirmation  to  be  groundless  and  fanciful. 
The  sacred  writers  never  had  such  a  dream.  Who  can  show 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  divine  providence,  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  in  the  wide  universe  as  a  free  moral  agent,  who  is  not 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  God,  and  is  not  actually  di- 
rected and  governed  by  him  according  to  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure ?  If  any  one  still  affirms,  that  the  very  nature  of  free  will 
is  inconsistent  with  such  a  subjection  to  an  effectual,  controlling 
divine  influence,  I  ask  him,  whether  he  expects  me  to  receive 
bis  affirmation  as  a  conclusive  argument  1  If  he  says  he  rests  his 
affirmation  upon  proof,  I  ask,  what  proof?  He  can  point  out  to 
me  no  instance  in  which  a  moral  agent  has  been  exempt  from 
the  divine  control ;  while  I  can  produce  instances  without  num- 
ber,  in  which  a  free  moral  agent,  just  such  as  man  is,  has  been 
completely  swayed  by  divine  power.  If  he  says  this  is  incon- 
ceivable, 1  make  no  reply  but  to  say,  it  is  not  inconceivable. 
If  he  says  it  is  inconceivable  to  Mm,  I  say  it  is  not  so  to  others. 
And  I  suppose  the  ground  of  difficulty  with  him  to  be,  that  he 
admits  into  his  notion  of  free  will,  or  fret  moral  agency,  some- 
thing which  does  not,  and  never  did,  and  never  can  belong  to  it. 
As  God's  word  and  providence  clearly  teach  the  fact,  that  he 
does  govern  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes, 
I  infer  with  certainty  that  bis  government  and  human  freedom 
do  not  clash  with  each  other.    If  both  are  facts,  they  must  be 
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consistent.  Our  notions  of  free  mora]  actions  must  not  be  made 
out  by  the  workings  of  speculative  reason  or  imagination,  but 
must  be  derived  from  the  very  actions  which  we  and  others  have 
performed,  and  must  correspond  with  the  nature  and  circumstan- 
ces of  those  actions.  And  if  there  are  any  acts  of  free  will, 
which  have  been  directed  and  governed  by  the  power  of  God, 
it  is  plain  that  other  free  acts  may  be,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  most  perfect  freedom  which  is  in  the  least  incompatible 
with  such  subjection  to  God. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  been  pressed  with 
doubts  and  difficulties  on  this  subject,  and  have  examined  it 
again  and  again.     I  have  carefully  looked  at  moral  agency, 
as  it  is  made  known  to  mc  by  my  own  expetience  and  conscious-* 
ness,  and  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  have  of\en  made  the  inquiry, 
Is  there  any  thing  belonging  to  this  moral,  accountable  agency, 
which  may  not  exist  unimpaired  under  that  controlling  influ- 
ence which  God   is   supposed   to   exercise   over  it?    I  find 
myself  possessed  of  the   faculty  of  reason  or  understanding. 
But  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  nature  or  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
which  excludes   entire  dependence   on   God.     For  surely  he 
who  created  our  intelligent   nature  can   determine   its  laws, 
and  direct  its  exercises  according  to  those  laws.    I  am  con- 
scious also  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  loving  and  hating  ob- 
jects brought  before  me,  according  as  they  are  congenial  or 
not  with  my  disposition,  or  the  character  of  my  mind.    This 
is  the  principle  or  law  according  to  which  my  affections  have 
been  elicited.     I  never  knew  any  other  law.     I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  loved  and  chosen  what  is  congenial  with  my  incli- 
nations, or  the  predominant  character  of  my  mind ;  and  I  am 
very  sure  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  all  future  time.  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  have  hated  and  refused,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  hate  and  refuse,  what  is   contrary  to  my  predomi- 
nant inclination.     God  has  given  me  this  faculty  of  loving  and 
bating,  and  fixed  its  laws ;  and  according  to  these  laws  he 
directs   and  governs  its  exercises.    Even  love  to  God,  which 
is  owing   to   a   special   operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
still  takes   place  in  accordance  with  these  unalterable  laws. 
When  one  who  has  hated  God  begins  to  love  him,  he  does 
it  because  the  renovated  disposition  of  his  mind  is  conformed 
to  the  divine  character,  so    that   he  now   sees  that  in  God 
which  is  agreeable  to  him ; — sees  that  which  is  not  only  in 
reality,  but  in  his  view  excellent  and   amiable,  and  which 
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therefore  calls  forth  the  love  of  his  heart.  The  fact  that  he  has 
a  heart  prepared  to  love  God  is  indeed  owing  to  the  new  cre- 
ating influence  of  the  Spirit.  But  how  does  this  interfere  with 
his  free  moral  agency  in  loving  God  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
should  love  God  on  any  other  principle,  or  in  any  other  way  1 
Can  we  love  him  while  we  see  nothing  in  his  character  which 
is  congenial  with  our  disposition '{  Can  we  love  w*hile  we 
see  nothing  which  appears  to  us  lovely  1  Can  we  love  while 
we  have  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  ?  The  apostle  says 
we  cannot.  The  emotion  which  will  arise  towards  an  object 
which  is  altogether  disagreeable  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  our 
mind,  will  be  and  must  be  an  emotion  of  dislike  or  hatred,  while 
the  emotion  which  will  arise  towards  an  object  that  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  us,  will  be  an  emotion  of  love  and  complacency. 
Now  if  God  in  his  providence,  or  by  his  Spirit,  directs  this 
loving  and  hating,  and  sways  all  its  exercises,  m  perfect  accord- 
ance with  this  law  of  our  moral  nature,  how  does  he  in 
any  respect  or  in  any  degree  disturb  our  moral  agency  1  On  the 
contrary,  how  evident  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  agency  of  God  in 
thus  governing  our  affections,  is  the  very  thmg  which  gives  sup- 
port to  our  moral  agency,  and  guards  it  effectually  against  aN 
infringement  from  without,  or  from  within.  How  strange 
then, — I  had  almost  said,  how  senseless  is  the  notion,  that  that 
very  divine  agency,  on  which  the  beginning  'and  continuance 
and  all  the  exercises  of  my  moral  agency  depend,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  for  a  moment  exist,  does  after  all  supersede 
and  destroy  it ! 

Again,  I  find  that  I  have  the  faculty  or  power  of  willing  or 
determining  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that  particular  thing.  And 
I  find  that  i  always  exercise  this  faculty  on  particular  principles, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  that  my  volitions  or  the  determinations  of 
my  will  follow  my  affections,  and  are  governed  by  them ;  in 
other  words,  I  always  will  in  conformity  with  my  predominant 
affections.  If  I  have  such  an  affection  towards  any  person,  I 
always  will  to  act  so  as  to  please  him.  If  I  have  a  predominant 
affection  towards  any  good,  and  a  predominant  desire  to  obtain 
it,  I  always  will  to  act  accordingly.  To  suppose  that  the  acts 
of  the  will  ever  vary  from  this  law, — to  suppose  that  a  man 
ever  did  or  ever  will  put  forth  volitions,  except  in  conformity 
with  his  affections  and  desires,  is  to  suppose  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  which,  if  it  actually  took 
place,  would  subvert  moral  agency.     I    have  nothing  to  do 
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here  with  that  ambiguous  question,  whether  a  man  has  power 
to  will  contrary  to  his  predominant  affections  and  desires.  I 
inquire  after  that  which  is  matter  of  fact  in  human  nature.  Did 
any  man  ever  will  to  do  one  thing  or  another,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  his  affections  and  desires  ?  And  will  any  one  ever 
do  it  ?  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  past  time,  or  will  there 
ever  be  an  instance  in  time  to  come,  in  which  the  supposed 
power  was  or  will  be  exercised  1  If  we  learn  what  has  always 
been  and  always  must  be  fact  in  this  case,  we  discover  the  law 
of  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  all  that  true  philosophy  aims  at.  Whe- 
ther a  man  h^s  power  in  this  case  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
his  mind,  that  is,  power  to  will  and  choose  contrary  to  his  affec- 
tions and  desires,  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  others,  being  content 
myself  to  ascertain  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  what 
are  the  laws  of  mental  action.  If  any  one  should  think  there 
is  such  a  power,  he  will,  I  hope,  remember,  that  it  is  a  power 
never  developed, — a  power  which  has  always  lain  and  always 
will  lie  still  and  dormant  in  some  unseen  chamber  of  the 
mind.  And  he  will,  I  hope,  tell  us,  when  he  finds  it  convenient, 
of  what  use  a  power  is,  which  never  was  and  never  will  be 
used,  and  which,  if  it  should  be  used,  would  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

If  it  is  alleged  that  we  do  in  fact  frequently  will  to  do  an  act 
which  is  disagreeable  to  us,  and  is  thus  contrary  to  our  desires, 
I  maintain  that  the  fact  is  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  the  above- 
mentioned  law  of  the  mind.  For,  when  the  case  referred  to  is 
examined,  it  appears  at  once  that  the  volition  follows  a  desire 
for  an  ultimate  good,  and  the  disagreeable  act  which  is  chosen, 
is  not  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  to  that  good  on 
which  the  predominant  desire  is  fixed.  So  that  volition  in  this 
case,  as  much  as  in  any  other,  is  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
dominant desire.  Indeed,  what  is  volition  but  affection  and  de- 
are- acted  out  in  reference  to  its  object  ? 

Now  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  subject.  If  the  govcrn- 
men  t  whieh  Grod  maintains  over  moral  agents  in  respect  to  their 
volitions  is  always  correspondent  with  this  settled  principle  or 
law  of  their  mental  constitution — if  he  so  influences  them,  that 
all  the  acts  of  their  will  are  conformed  to  their  inclinations  and 
desires ;  it  is  clear  that  the  agency  he  exercises  in  his  govern- 
ment is  so  far  from  infringing  their  moral  agency,  that  it  pre- 
serves it  entire,  and  gives  it  efficacy. 

My  conclusion  then  is  the  same  as  before ; — that  there  is 
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nothing  in  free  moral  agency  which  is  at  all  interfered  with  or 
disturbed  by  the  universal  and  controlling  agency  of  God ; — but 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  superintending  and  almighty  agency 
of  God  effectually  sustains  our  free,  accountable  agency,  and 
secures  it  against  mfringement  from  all  possible  causes. 

But  can  the  will  be  free^  or  rather,  can  man  be  free  in  his 
volitions,  on  the  principle  above  laid  down  1  I  reply,  that  man 
is  free  in  all  the  respects  in  which  freedom  is  desirable.  To 
be  compelled  to  act  against  my  will,  or  to  be  hindered  from 
acting  according  to  my  will,  or  to  be  forced,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  will  contrary  to  my  inclinations  and  desires,  would  certainly 
be  a  very  unwelcome  servitude.  The  liberty  which  I  crave  is 
liberty  to  act  as  I  please,  or  according  to  my  will,  and  liberty 
to  will  according  to  the  predominant  inclinations  of  my  heart. 
But  if  you  speak  of  being  free  from  dependence  on  God,  and 
free  from  his  sovereign  dominion  and  control, — what  Christian 
does  or  can  desire  such  freedom  as  this  ?  What  Christian  does 
not  regard  his  condition  of  dependence  on  the  wise  and  power- 
ful and  benevolent  agency  of  God,  and  subjection  to  his  per- 
fect dominion,  as  the  best  of  all  blessings  %  What  good  man 
would  not  be  distressed,  and  sink  in  discouragement,  were  it  not 
for  the  belief,  that  God  works  and  will  work  in  him  both  to  will 
and  to  do  1  To  be  free  from  this  gracious  agency  of  God's 
Spirit,  or  rather,  to  be  destitute  of  it,  would  b^  instant  ruin  to 
the  soul. 

See  how  the  word  freedom  is  used  in  other  cases,  particularly 
in  regard  to  citizens  who  are  said  to  be  free,  or  to  enjoy  civil 
liberty.  Are  they  free  in  all  respects  1  Certainly  they  are  not  free 
from  the  common  laws  of  nature.  Nor  are  they  free  from  the 
authority  of  civil  rulers  or  civil  lawa  They  are  not  at  liberty 
in  all  cases  to  use  their  own  property  as  they  would  choose 
to  do,  but  must  use  it,  or  abstain  from  using  it,  as  the  laws 
require.  Nor  have  all  free  citizens  actually  chosen  to  be  under 
such  a  government.  They  are  born  under  it,  and  are  held  to 
submit  to  it,  though  to  some  of  them  it  is  exceedingly  disagree^ 
able.  And  in  some  circumstances  they  may,  by  compulsion,  be 
made  to  act  contrary  to  their  wills,  and  yet  they  may  be  under 
a  free  government,  and  may  be  free  men.  They  may  be  free, 
not  absolutely,  but,  what  is  better,  in  a  qualified  sense ;  free  in 
various  and  most  important  respects.  They  may  have  freedom 
in  comparison  with  what  is  enjoyed  elsewhere;  freedom  from 
oppression ;  freedom  from  unjust  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  dicta- 
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tioD  of  a  despot,  and  security  to  their  persons  and  rights ;  in 
shorty  they  may  have  freedom  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  desira- 
ble and  consistent.  Now  who  will  say  that  citizens,  in  order 
to  be  considered  free,  must  be  free  in  all  respects,  or  in  any 
respects,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  so  without  injury  to 
themselves  or  to  their  fellow- creatures  ? 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  subject  of  free  moral  agency. 
The  freedom  which  may  properly  be  predicated  of  man,  b  the  free- 
dom which  is  found  actually  to  belong  to  him  as  an  intelligent, 
responsible  being.  Experience  and  consciousness  show  what  it 
is,  and  how  it  is  exercised,  and  what  are  its  limitations.  Limita- 
tions it  has  'j  but  they  are  those,  which  necessarily  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  which  no  reasonable  man 
would  wish  to  be  exempt.  Certainly  no  reasonable  man  can 
wish,  that  human  freedom  should  pass  beyond  the  limits  assign- 
ed to  it,  so  as  to  curtail  the  power  of  God,  or  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  his  holy  purposes.  No  reasonable  man  can  wish  for 
any  other  freedom  than  that  which  God  has  given  him.  We 
turn  then  to  ourselves,  and  listen  to  the  testimony  of  our  own 
experience  and  consciousness,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  kind  and 
degree  of  freedom  which  belongs  to  us.  And  what  I  maintain 
is,  that  such  freedom  as  this  exists  unimpaired,  under  the  con- 
stant, wise,  and  all-controlling  agency  of  God,  and  the  suppo- 
sition, that  this  divine  agency  interferes  with  the  proper  free- 
dom of  man,  is  totally  groundless. 

I  must  defer  to  another  time  my  remarks  on  the  other  topics 
mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  this  article. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

The  Language  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

By  B«T.  R.  D.  C.  BobUm,  Aodover,  MaM. 

Egypt  has  been  justly  called  a  land  of  wonders.  Its  physi- 
cal peculiarities  have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  who  has  watched  the  changes  of  its  sacred  river,  and 
to  the  naturalist  who  has  attempted  to  explain  the  formation  of 
its  oases  and  its  delta.  The  fact  of  the  early  cultivation  of  its 
inhabitants  has  excited  the  mingled  wonder,  admiration,  and 
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distrust  of  every  generation  "wbo  have  lived  since  the  sages  of 
Greece  sat  believingly  at  the  feet  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis 
and  Memphis,  and  "  studied,  the  v^isdom,"  which  was  but  the 
echo  of  an  age  then  long  past.  The  fragments  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  preserved  in  the  inspired  volume,  give  abundant  occa- 
sion for  the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  Christian  and  for  the 
cavils  of  the  skeptic.  They  also  furnish  an  armory  from  which 
the  champions  of  some  of  the  hardest  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
select  their  most  effective  weapons.  The  Jewish  prophets  pour- 
ed out  upon  this  land  the  vials  of  their  indignation,  and  the 
hail,  the  locusts  and  the  pestilence,  the  escape  of  the  Israelites 
from  bondage,  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the  Red 
Sea,  have  been  a  theme  for  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  spirited 
triumphal  songs  of  any  age  or  nation. 

The  works  of  the  'Memphian  kings,'  "  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  fame,"  have  not  failed  to  awaken  the  astonishment  of 
all  beholders,  from  the  *  father  of  history'  or  his  predecessor  in 
Egyptian  travel,  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  to  the  last  pilgrim  who  has 
trodden  the  soil  of  the  doomed  valley.  They  were  long  expected 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  olden  time.  But  notwithiiEtanding  the 
enchantments  of  the  magicians  and  soothsayers  of  all  Christen- 
dom, they  remained  mute,  or  spoke  a  jargon  which  was  but 
"  confusion  worse  confounded."  They  now,  however,  utler 
intelligible  language.  Though  hoary  with  age  and  just  ready 
to  crumble  to  dust,  they  yield  up  the  long  concealed  secret,  and 
tell  us  of  their  origin  and  design,  of  those  who  erected  them  and 
dwelt  in  them,  or  prepared  them  for  their  final  home.  The 
manner  in  which  they  tell  their  story,  and  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  is  what  we  are  particularly  occupied  with  at 
present. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  four  different  kinds  of 
writing,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  demotic,  and  Coptic.  The 
hieroglyphic  is  termed  yQctfifiata  tsQci  (sacred  letters)  by  Hero- 
dotus,* Diodorus,!  and  on  thf  Rosetta  stone,  InQoyQatpma  (sacred 
writing)  by  Manetho,  and  UQoyXvquxa  (sacred  engraving)  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria.  This  is  the  character  most  commonly 
employed  in  Egypt  for  inscription  on  public  edifices.  It  is  also 
found  engraved  on  coffins  of  stone  and  wood,  on  vessels  of 
terra  cotta,  and  sometimes  on  parchment  and  papyrus  rolls. 

f  3.  3.  Both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  include  under  this  ap- 
ellation  hieratic  as  well  as  hieroglyphic  writing. 
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Hieroglyphics  are  divided  by  Lepsius  into  ideographic  and 
phonetic  hieroglyphics.*  The  former  are  again  divided  into 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  a  literal  representation  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  stand  (cyriologic  or  imitative,|)  and  those  which 
are  used  with  a  symbolic  or  tropical  significance.  Imitative 
characters,  as  a  circle  for  the  sun  or  a  crescent  for  the  moon, 
were  without  doubt  the  first  means  employed  for  conveying 
information  among  the  Egyptians,  as  also  among  the  Mexicans 
and  Chinese.  They  were  much  more  numerous  in  Egypt  than 
in  China.  M.  Abel  R^musat,  in  his  Chinese  Grammar,  p.  2, 
computes  these  at  only  about  200,  whilst  in  Egypt  they  amount- 
ed to  about  800.  They  were,  however,  much  less  frequently 
used  by  the  Egyptians  than  might  be  expected.  In  the 
whole  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  only  seven 
characters  are  strictly  imitative. 

Tropical  hieroglyphics  are  more  frequently  employed  by  the 

Egyptians,  and  exhibit  several  varieties  of  signification.     By 

synecdoche,  a  part  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  whole ;  as  two 

arms  raised  towards  heaven,  for  a  person  offering  sacrifice,  or  a 

vase  with  water  escaping  from  it,  for  a  libation.   By  metonymy, 

the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  or  the  reverse ;  as  two  eyes  for 

the  act  of  seeing.    On  this  same  principle  we  see  on  the  Rosetta 

stone  the  pencil  or  reed  by  which  letters  are  traced,  with  the 

palette  having  on  it  the  colors  black  and  red,  to  represent  the 

act  of  writing  or  the  writing  itself.    Sometimes  a  little  vase,  in 

which  the  brush  is  dipped,  is  added.     Metaphor  is  very  ofien 

employed,  especially  in  expressing  truths  which  have  nothing 

directly  corresponding  to  them  in  the  material  world ;  as  when 

a  picture  of  the  crocodile  is  put  for  rapacity,  the  sparrow-hawk 

for  loftiness,  or  the  fly  for  impudence ;  and  various  more  remote 

resemblances,  as  when  the  folds  of  a  serpent  represent  the 

course  of  the  stars,  or  the  palm-branch  the  year.     When  the 

relation  of  the  objects  represented  and  the  idea  to  be  expressed 

were  entirely  imaginary  and  conventional,  and  several  of  them 

were  united  into  one  figure  without  the  intervention  of  phonetic 

hieroglyphics,  they  are  sometimes  called  anaglyphs.    Such  were 


*  A  more  common  but  less  philosophical  division  is  into 
figurative  symbolic  and  phonetic  hieroglyphics. 

f  This  word  is  used  in  this  article,  as  it  is  thought  less  ob- 
jectionable X\i2iT^  figurative^  which  has  been  more  frequently  em- 
ployed by  writers  on  this  snbject. 
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many  of  the  symbols  for  the  Egyptian  deities ;  e.  g.  an  animal 
sacred  to  a  god,  v^ith  some  of  the  insignia  belonging  to  the 
god,  are  put  for  the  being  itself.  Representations  of  sphinxes, 
too,  may  be  considered  as  anaglyphs.  These  figures  are  often 
accompanied  by  legends  or  placed  in  situations  which  explain 
them ;  but  when  they  are  not,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  import.  The  word  ivayXiq^rj  signifies  raised  carving, 
or  bos  relief;  and  in  accordance  with  this  meaning,  anaglyphs 
were  frequently  carved  on  the  monuments,  both  as  an  ornament 
and  as  indicative  of  the  object  to  which  the  monument  was  con- 
secrated. Two  classes  of  characters  in  Chinese  answer  to  sym- 
bolic hierogIyt)hics  in  Egyptian,  the  kia4sei€t  (borrowed)  and 
Ao^i-z  (combined  characters).  The  latter,  however,  are  of 
much  more  extensive  use  in  Chinese.  Indeed,  while  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language  they  are  few,  as  the  anaglyphs,  in  Chinese 
they  compose  a  considerable  part  of  the  language. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  meaning  of  ideographic 
characters  is  derived  from  several  sources.  The  first  class  of 
them  (images)  explain  tbeoiselves.  The  symbolic  figures 
sometimes  stand  upon  the  object  which  they  represent,  or  are 
*  accompanied  by  a  formal  explanation  in  writing.  Some  of 
them  are  found  explained  by  ancient  authors,  such  as  HorapoUOf 
Diodorus,  Clement,  Plutarch,  and  Eusebius.  But  the  testimony 
of  these  authors  is  sometimes  contradictory,  and  should  be  well 
examined  before  it  is  received.  The  translations  of  entire 
hieroglyphical  texts,  like  that  on  the  Rosetta  stone  or  those 
found  in  Hermapion,  define  the  meaning  of  some  of  these  signs. 
The  phonetic  groups  which  precede  the  symbols  in  so  many 
cases  are  of  great  service  in  this  particular ;  as  when  the  word 
kingm  phonetic  characters  is  followed  by  the  bee^  the  import  of 
this  hieroglyphic  is  made  certain.  The  connexion  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  words,  with  phonetic  or  even  with  other 
ideographic  characters  already  understood,  frequently  points 
out  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  as  when  the  character  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phonetic  group:  e.  g.  the  cru;ran5a/a  fol- 
lowed by  the  letters  nh  6nh  means  life ;  we  accordingly  know 
that  this  same  figure  when  it  stands  by  itself  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. Other  expedients  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Ideographic  are  always, even  on  the  oldest  monuments,  found 
in  connexion  with  phonetic  characters.  These  last,  which  derive 
their  name  from  <]p(»f^,  (sound,)  are  representatives  of  sound,  and 
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answer  to  our  alphabetic  letters.  They  compose  nearly  two 
thirds  of  all  hieroglyphic  writing.  The  necessity  of  signs  to 
represent  sounds  must  ever  be  felt  by  a  nation  which  has  made 
much  progress  in  civilization,  especially  if  they  have  intercourse 
>Jrith  foreign  nations.  New  words,  particularly  proper  names, 
will  be  introduced  into  the  spoken  language,  and  the  written 
language  will  gradually  assimilate  to  it.  Particles  also,  and 
grammatical^ndings,  which  always  arise  as  soon  as  a  language 
IS  much  cultivated,  cannot  be  expressed  by  characters  represent- 
ing ideas  merely.  The  Chinese  made  phonetic  syllables  answer 
this  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  few  cases  per- 
haps the  Egyptians  did  the  same,  but  they  generally  made  use 
of  letters.  The  general  principle  of  this  species  of  writing  is, 
that  the  picture  of  the  object  stands  for  the  letter  with  which  its 
name  begins  in  the  ancient  spoken  language  of  Egypt :  e.  g.,  I 
would  be  expressed  by  the  figure  of  a  lion,  whose  name  laboi 
begins  with  I;  thy  the  hand,  whose  name  is  tot ;  r  by  a  mouth, 
rdy  etc.  This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  an  English  word. 
If  we  wished  to  write  Washington  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  might  do  it  by  the  picture  of  a  wheel  for  the  Wy 
shears  for  shy  a  narcissus  blossom  for  n,  a  goose  for  g,  a  trumpet 
for  ty  and  for  n  the  narcissus  blossom  might  be  repeated,  or 
some  other  object  whose  name. begins  with  n  substituted  for 
it,  and  the  vowels  might  be  left  to  be  supplied.  The  whole 
should  then  be  inclosed  in  an  oval,  or  parallelogram  with 
rounded  corners,  and  followed  by  a  figure  denoting  that  he  was 
a  man ;  and  if  we  chose  to  denote  him  as  a  conqueror,  we  might 
add  the  sword,  and  some  trophy  as  a  symbol  of  victory.  TTie 
analogy  between  the  Egyptian  language  and  the  Hebrew,  where 
the  name  of  the  letter  which  is  also  the  name  of  some  object 
frequently  begins  with  that  letter,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
those  familiar  with  that  language. 

The  number  of  sounds  represented  in  this  way  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  very  few.    Lepsius*  limits  the  signs  which  are 

*  When  Lepsius  (Dr.  Richard),  the  distinguished  Prussian 
Archaeologist,  is  quoted  in  this  discussion,  reference  is  made  to 
an  article  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Gesenius  in  the  •dllgemeine 
Literatur-Zettungy  May,  1839,  Num.  77,  78,  79,  80,  and  81, 
Seite  1  —40.  The  article  is  a  Review  of  Champollion's 
"  Orammaire  Egyptienne,"  "  Lettre  h,  Mr.  le  Professeor  H. 
Bosellioi  sar  rAlphabet  Hieroglyphiqae,  par  le  Dr.  Ri^rd 
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'  everywhere,  at  all  timesi  and  in  all  circumstances'  phonetic,  to 
about  thirty,  representing  fifteen  sounds.  Some  of  the  two  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-one  characters  which  ChampoUion  considered 
as  phonetic  were  only  modifications  of  each  other,  for  the  sake 
of  ornament.  Others  could  only  be  used  phonetically  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  :  e.  g.  the  cnix  ansata,  which  by  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  life,  is  a  phonetic  6  only  when  followed  by  nh^nh^ 
which  word  also  signifies  life.  Either  the  word  ^  the  charac- 
ter by  itself  might  be  employed  as  the  writer  preferred  i  still 
others  were  not  used  as  letters  until  after  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  dominion  in  Egypt  The  vowel  sounds  are  probably 
three  or  four,  and  many  of  the  characters  which  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  vowels  are  breathings,  like  the  Hebrew  k,  after 
which  the  vowels,  whether  of  the  a  e  or  o  class,  were  omitted  in 
writing.  The  consonants  correspond  to  our  fr,  k  (also  includ- 
ing g),  t  (d,  th),  /  (r),  m,  n,  p,  *,  sch^f  ch,  A.  These  were  suffi- 
cient to  designate  proper  names,  especially  those  of  foreign  ori- 
gin ;  a  multitude  of  appellatives,  often  with  the  addition  of  a 
determinative,  as  stni  with  the  bee  a  symbolic  determinative  for 
king ;  tVp  with  the  picture  of  two  wine-cups  for  wine ;  particles 
and  grammatical  endings.  These  diflferent  classes  of  hiero- 
glyphics were  not  only  employed  on  the  oldest  monuments  on 
which  inscriptions  are  found,  but  also  cont'mued  to  be  used  until 
the  latest  times  of  the  monuments. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  species  of  picture-writing,  and  exhibit  a 
representation  of  almost  every  class  of  objects  in  the  material 
creation.  We  find  among  them  figures  of  human  beings  of 
both  sexes,  of  every  age  and  rank,  in  all  the  positions  of  which 
the  body  is  susceptible,  and  also  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
system  themselves ;  different  celestial  bodies,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  the  sky,  etc. ;  quadrupeds,  domestic  and  wild ;  birds  of 
various  form  and  plumage ;  reptiles,  fishes,  insects ;  vegetables 
of  diverse  classes,  with  flowers  and  fruits;  various  works  of  art, 
such  as  vases,  domestic  and  agricultural  implements,  and  musb> 
cal  instruments ;  edifices,  private  and  public,  and  many  geo- 
' ' '  ■       '  ■  ■  ■     ■ 

Lepsius,"  and  '^  Horapollinis  Niloi  Hieroglyphica,"  edited 
etc.  by  Dr.  Conrad  Leemans.  The  article  is  worthy  of  its 
distinguished  author,  and  will,  I  doubt  aot,  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  those  interested  in  such  discussions.  I  have 
made  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  paper  when- 
eve^l  has  been  to  my  purpose. 
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metrical  figures,  representations  of  deities  and  fantastic  beings, 
and  other  objects  of  worship,  etc.  The  nunaber  of  subjects 
represented  is,  however,  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Gesenius 
says  they  amounted  to  only  about  eight  hundred.  Champollion 
computed  them  at  between  eight  and  nine  hundred.  The  differ- 
ent classes  into  which  they  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their 
origin  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  class,  may  be  seen  in 
the  *'  Pr6cis^'  of  Champollion.  Although  these  figures  are 
sometimes  so  disposed  among  themselves  as  to  please  the  eye, 
they  are  generally  brought  together  in  the  most  incongruous 
groups  conceivable.  Objects  the  most  unlike  in  nature  and  ap- 
pearance frequently  stand  side  by  side ;  and  if  they  were  intend- 
ed for  the  mere  ornament  of  the  structures  upon  which  they  are 
found,  as  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  they  would  need  an 
arranging  spirit  to  move  over  them  as  much  as  the  chaotic  ele- 
ments of  the  first  day  of  the  creation. 

Hieroglyphics  are  to  be  read  in  different  directions  even  on  the 
same  monument.  They  sometimes  stand  in  vertical  columns, 
yet  not  like  the  Chinese  characters  one  under  another,  but  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  or  more ;  at  other  times  they  are  arrang- 
ed in  horizontal  lines,  and  when  they  accompany  paintings  and 
sculptures  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  space  left  upon 
the  stone  or  wall  where  the  painting  is  made*  They  are  some- 
times to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  and  sometimes  from  left  to 
right.  The  direction  of  the  faces  of  men,  the  heads  of  animals, 
the  angles,  prominent  or  indented  parts  of  inanimate  things, 
indicate  where  the  reader  is  to  begin,  and  in  what  way  he  is 
to  proceed. 

The  hieroglyphic  characters  are  delineated  with  very  diflferent 
degrees  of  accuracy.  They  are  often  so  minutely  represented 
io  respect  to  figures,  and  sometimes  in  respect  to  color,  (the 
color  was  at  other  times  conventional,)  that  the  genus  and 
species  of  animals,  for  example,  are  easily  determined  \  and  vases 
and  other  similar  articles  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  ele- 
gance. When  they  are  thus  accurately  pictured,  whether  in 
has  relief  or  traced  with  or  without  coloring,  Champollion 
gave  them  the  name  of  pure  hieroglyphics.  These  belong  in 
preference  to  public  edifices,  although  they  are  sometimes  found 
traced  even  on  papyrus.  When  the  sculptor  first  traced  the 
figure  to  be  represented,  and  removed  the  stone  or  plaster  from 

*  Vol.  I.  316  ;  also  compare  page  302  seq. 
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>?ithin  the  tracing,  and  filled  the  cavity  with  mastich  or  a 
colored  enartiel,  or  merely  traced  them  and  painted  the  inte- 
rior of  a  uniform  color  without  any  detail,  the  same  author  call- 
ed them  profile  hieroglyphics.  This  is  the  character  upon  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  generally  in  the  inscriptions  on  pillars,  statues, 
funereal  vases,  amulets,  etc.  Linear  hieroglyphics  are  those 
where  only  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  figure  are  traced,  and 
just  enough  of  the  outlines  are  sketched  to  show  thfe  general 
form  of  the  object.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  are  written  in 
this  way,  also  the  legends  upon  the  wrappings  of  the  mum- 
mies and  such  like  things* 

The  hieratic  writing^  is  an  abridgment  of  the  hieroglyphic. 
It  is  the  running-hand  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  and  is  com- 
posed of  both  ideographic  and  phonetic  characters,  although 
the  number  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  in  the  original  mode  of 
writing,  and  the  former  are  fewer.  The  characters  used  are 
much  changed  from  the  primitive  form,  and  sometimes  seem  to 
be  entirely  disconnected  with  them  and  arbitrary ;  but  close 
inspection  shows  that  they  are,  at  least  in  general,  a  mere  modifi- 
cation for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  facility  in  writing.  Cham- 
pollion  makes  three  classes  of  hieratic  characters.  1.  Those 
which  are  an  accurate  imitation  of  the  original  character,  though 
much  abridged.  2.  Those  which  are  an  abridgment,  not  of  the 
whole,  but  only  the  principal  part  of  the  original  figure.  3.  Those 
which  are  arbitrary.  He,  however,  says  that  these  last,  which 
are  not  numerous,  may  originally  be  derived  hieroglyphics,  but 
are  now  varied  so  much  that  the  similarity  cannot  be  traced. 
The  same  general  principles  apply  here  as  in  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing. The  hieratic  character,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  that 
used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  and  is  found  upon  the 
papyri  which  contain  treatises  upon  scientific  and  religious 
subjects  and  the  history  and  astrology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
These  manuscripts  have  been  specially  serviceable  in  determin- 
ing dates  and  explaining  the  numerical  system  employed  by 
this  ancient  nation.  They  are  always  written  in  horizontal 
lines,  and  when  the  characters  are  phc  netic  they  always  follow 
the  succession  of  the  letters  represented ;  whilst  in  hieroglyphics 
the  position  is  sometimes  varied  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
Manuscripts  in  this  character  are  not  found  of  a  date  anterior 

*  See  Champol.  Precis,  Vol.  I.  p.  309  seq. 
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to  the  commencemBDt  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  sooner  used.  Although  this  species  of  writ- 
ing answered  the  purposes  of  the  sacred  scribes  it  was  too 
complicated  for  popular  use,  and  consequently  was  modified  to 
suit  the  wants  of  the  common  people. 

This  modification  constitutes  the  species  of  writing  commonly 
termed  demotic,  from  the  Greek  dlj/^ogy  and  is  called  enchorial 
upon  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  epistolographic  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  At  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage all  imitative  signs  are  rejected.  Some  symbolic  signs  are 
retained,  although  the  language  is  made  up  mainly  of  phonetic 
characters  and  the  sounds  of  these  characters,  which  are  also 
fewer;  and  the  language,  consequently  less  copious  than  in  the 
other  two  species  of  writing,  was  probably  shorter  and  more  flow- 
ing. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  most  of  the  ideographic  characters 
retained  were  symbols  of  the  divinities  of  Egypt  and  of  sacred 
things,  showing  how  averse  the  inhabitants  were  to  change  in 
respect  to  matters  of  this  nature.  This  kind  of  writing  was  used 
in  ordinary  transactions  of  civil  and  social  life,  as  in  epistolary 
correspondence,  contracts  of  sale,  and  things  of  the  like  nature. 
It  is  also  sometimes  found  engraved  on  stone,  as  on  that  found  at 
Rosetta,  and  a  similar  one  now  deposited  in  the  Turin  Museum. 
This,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  is  of  much  more  recent  ori- 
gin than  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writing.  No  traces  of  it 
have  been  discovered  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  era. 

These  three  different  species  of  writing  continued  in  use  until 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  The  Roman  Emperors  Caracalla 
and  Greta  are  the  last  which  appear  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  most  modern  manuscript  known  in  the  hieratic  and  demotic 
character  is  one  in  the  Leaden  Museum,  which  Professor  Reuvens 
attributes  to  the  begmnmg  of  the  third  century.  About  that 
time  the  Egyptian  language  underwent  an  important  change. 
The  Greek  alphabet  was  adopted  into  that  language.  Of  the 
twenty-four  Greek  elementary  sounds,  eighteen  are  correspondent 
to  the  same  number  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  these  conse- 
quently were  made  to  express  those  sounds.  The  remaining 
six  Greek  letters  were  also  retained,  but  not  often  used,  except 
in  writing  Greek  and  Roman  words.  There  were  still  seven 
sounds  in  their  language  which  they  had  no  character  to  express. 
They  accordingly  retained  seven  of  the  characters  employed  in 
hieratic  writing.    Thus  the  Coptic  was  made  up  of  these  three 
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parts^  viz.,  eighteen  Greek  letters  representing  sounds  of  the  native 
E^ptian  language,  seven  Egvptian  characters  representing 
Egyptian  sounds,  and  Ax  Greek  letters  representingsounds  which 
were  not  previously  employed  by  the  Egyptians.*  This  language 
was  spoKen  by  the  Coptic  inhabitants  of  Egypt  until  ab^ut  a 
century  ago,  and  is  now  in  use  in  their  churches.  The  similarity 
of  the  Coptic  to  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  language  will  appear 
from  comparisons  which  will  be  instituted  m  speaking  of  the 
grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  may  however  be  said  in  general  that  they  do  not 
perhaps  differ  more  than  the  Chaldee  and  the  Hebrew.f 

When  we  compare  the  writing  of  the  Egyptians  with  that  of 
the  Chinese  and  Mexicans,  it  seems  certam  that  they  are  all 
alike  in  their  origin.  The  method  first  suggested  to  these  three 
nations  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  for  conveying  infor- 
mation, is  that  of  a  simple  representation  or  picture  of  the  objects 
about  which  information  is  desired  to  be  given.  Writing  and 
painting,  then,  seem  to  be  indentical  in  their  origin ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  the 
same  word  expresses  the  art  of  writing  and  painting,  the  same 
word  the  painter  and  writer  and  the  painting  and  writing. 
Many  figures  too  are  common  both  in  inscriptions  and  paint- 
ings. These  languages  diverged  much  from  each  other  as  the 
people  advanced  m  cultivation.  The  Mexicans  merely  com- 
bined simple  images  to  express  complex  ideas.  If,  for  example, 
they  wished  to  convey  the  idea  of  royal  authority,  they  would 
do  it  by  the  picture  of  a  man  surrounded  by  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty. If  it  was  desired  to  show  that  the  king  had  taken  a  town 
in  battle,  they  would  combine  with  this  picture  a  shield  crossed 
by  a  spear,  and  a  house  for  the  town,  with  something  charac- 
teristic of  the  particular  town  taken.  If  four  cities  were  sub- 
dued, they  would  repeat  the  towns  and  houses  four  times.  The 
characters  termed  hoit^f  (combined)  in  China  and  the  ana- 
glyphs of  the  Egyptians  are  similar  to  these.  But  the  common 
method  among  the  Egyptians  for  communicatbg  such  ideas  has 
already  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Egyptian  language  had  passed  through 
several  stages  of  improvement  at  the  time  when  the  oldest 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  were  made,  more  than 

*  Champollion,  L'Egypte  sous  Les  Pharaons,  p.  48. 
t  Lit.  Zeit.  article  before  referred  to,  p.  141. 
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two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  or  within  three  hundred  years 
of  the  date  attributed  to  the  deluge.     It  must  in  all  probability 
have  taken  a  considerable  time  for  the  language  to  pass  from 
simple  pictures  to  symbolic  characters,  and  from  symbols  to 
phonetic  si^ns.   To  the  degree  of  cultivation  indicated  by  these 
successive  improvements  in  their  language  the  Egyptians  had 
arrived,  when  the  inscription  was  made  in  the  tomb  near  the 
first  pyramid  of  Geezeh.  We  infer  not  only  the  early  civilization 
of  Egypt  from  their  language,  but  we  learn  something  of  their 
subsequent  history.    There  was  a  permanence  about  this  nation 
which  is  indicated  by  their  language  as  well  as  their  remains  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.     The  same  language  must  have  con* 
tinued  with  gradual  improvement,  but  without  material  change 
in  structure,  for  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.     If,  as 
it  is  supposed,  (his  nation  was  ruled  for  a  time  by  foreign  con- 
querors, the  Hyksos,  they  seem  to  have  retained  their  original 
language.     They  made  it  more  suitable  for  particular  purposes 
by  the  abbreviation  which  appears  in  the  hieratic  and  demotic 
character,  but  the  original  method  of  writing  was  not  super- 
seded.    During  several  hundred  years,  whilst  the  sculptor  with 
his  chisel  was  carving  hieroglyphics  upon  the  imperishable  rock, 
and  the  sacred  scribe  was  delineating  his  zodiac  with  the  accom- 
panying astrological  documents,  or  writing  the  rituals  for  temple- 
worship  or  for  the  dead  in  the  hieratic  character,  the  steward 
was  taking  account  of  his  master's  fiocks  and  herds,  and  the 
daughter  or  brother  was  inditing  an  epistle  in  demotic  for  the 
group    which  gathered  around  the  paternal   hearth,  and  the 
Mokattam  and  the  mountains  of  Lybia  echoed  with  the  sounds 
which  were  aAerwards  represented  in  the  Coptic  letters.     The 
same  language  was  not  only  used  over  all  of  Egypt,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  E'Souan,  but  also  all  along  the 
deserts  of  Nubia.     But  a  change  at  last  came  over  this  nation. 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
the  Pharaohs.     The  city  with  its  hundred  gates,  its  colossi, 
obelisks,  and  massive  palace-temples,  was  in  ruins.     The  Mem- 
phian  chivalry  had  been  robbed  of  its  former  glory.     Memnon 
was  no  longer  vocal.     The  fire  had  gone  out  on  the  altar  of 
Pthah,  and  the  priests  of  On  and  Heliopolis,  shorn   of  their 
strength,  had  become  as  other   men.    The  blood  of  Sesostris 
and   Remeses  had  long  ceased  to  flow  in  royal  veins,  and 
the  nation,   '  broken   and  peeled,'  yet  proud  in  its  ruins,  was 
compelled  to  adapt  its  customs  and  practices,  and  even  its  Ian- 
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?jagey  to  its  foreign  conquerors,  once  despised,  but  now  hated, 
hen  were  the  words  of  prophecy  applicable  to  this  land :  "  The 
spirit  of  Egypt  shall  fail  in  the  midst  thereof."  "  The  fishers 
shall  mourn,"  etc.* 

Several  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  as  pomted  out  by  Champollion  and  Lepsius,  next 
deserve  attention.  It  was  evident  to  Champollion  before  be  had 
deciphered  many  words  in  the  inscriptions,  that  the  vowels  were 
frequently  omitted,  as  in  ancient  Hebrew  and  modern  Arabic. 
But  the  general  principle  of  their  omission  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Lepsius.  This  author  has  shown  that  the  vowel  is 
not  generally  written  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  but  when  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  two  or  more  vowels,  one  of  them  is  com- 
monly retained :  e.  g.,  the  word  Sotum^  Syene,  would  be  written 
Saun ;  idouty  statue,  tout.  Even  when  the  vowel  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  was  sometimes  written  at  the 
end,  as  imo  for  torn,  sea ;  m  for  n>,  swine.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  question  whether  this  peculiarity  was  not  sometimes  caused 
by  the  shape  or  size  of  the  hieroglyphic,  as  in  the  word  m  the 
two  mouths  representing  the  two  r%  are  written  under  each 
other  when  transposed,  and  consequently  require  no  more  space 
in  the  line  than  one  of  the  characters  by  itself.  The  extent  oc- 
cupied and  the  appearance  of  the  word  might  be  of  consider- 
able importance,  when  the  inscription  accompanied  a  painting ; 
and  in  a  language  so  peculiarly  monumental  might  therefore 
modify  the  method  of  writing  a  large  class  of  words.  Letters 
corresponding  to  the  vowel-letters  K,  i  and  ^  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
similar  letters  in  Arabic,  were  also  employed  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  article^  mascp  orp,  is  represented  by  a  square, 
or  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings ;  fem.  t  is  always  expressed 
phonetically,  and  is  added  to  substantives,  whether  ideographic 
or  phonetic.  The  former  is  prefixed  like  the  Heb.  n,  and  the  lat- 
ter generally  suffixed  so  as  to  answer  to  the  feminine  termina- 
tion n,  or  the  definite  article  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  which 
is  added  at  the  end  of  the  substantive,  making  what  is  called 
the  emphatic  state.  In  Coptic  the  article,  whether  masculine  or 
feminine,  is  commonly  prefixed  to  the  substantive.  The  plural 
article  in  both  genders  is  ne  or  n%,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  sign  of  plurality. 

Jimms  were  expressed  either  by  a  simple  representative  of 

*  Iiaiah  xix. 
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the  object,  by  a  symbol,  or  by  phonetic  characters.  But  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  simply  expressing  the  thing  in  one  way. 
Inverting  the  order  of  an  artist  of  whom  all  have  probably 
heard,  they  wrote  the  name  of  the  object  in  letters,  and  then  added 
the  picture  or  symbol  of  the  object ;  e.  g.  the  word  eh  (Copt. 
ehe\  bullock,  is  followed  by  a  picture  of  that  animal,  or  kk 
(Copt.  kake\  darkness,  by  a  representation  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens. Symools  merely  denoting  the  genus  or  the  class  to  which 
an  object  belongs,  as  the  name  for  a  bird  followed  by  a  goose, 
to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  feathered  tribe,  were  very  com- 
mon in  Egypt  Names  of  persons  are  also  followed  by  deter- 
minatives, showing  whether  they  belong  to  gods  or  men,  whe- 
ther they  are  male  or  female,  foreigners  or  natives,  friends  or 
enemies.  For  example,  they  designated  foreigners  by  a  club, 
a  barbarian  weapon,  and  on  the  historic  inscriptions  of  the  Re- 
messeum,  or  palace  of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  the  palace  ol 
Karnac  at  Thebes,  there  Ls  the  name  Soheta  (Scythian)  followed 
by  a  determinative,  to  show  that  the  individual  was  a  leader  of 
that  barbarian  nation. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  indicated  by  the  article  or  the  appel- 
lative, or  a  small  straight  line  for  the  masculine  gender,  and  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  either  with  or  without  this  line,  to  denote  the 
feminine  gender.  It  has  been  suggested  whether  these  last 
signs  are  not  an  abbreviation  of  the  figure  of  both  the  sexes  of 
the  human  race. 

The  dual  number  is  used,  as  in  Hebrew,  to  designate  things 
that  are  in  pairs ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  by  lepeating  ideogra- 
phic signs,  as  the  picture  of  two  eyes  or  of  two  ears,  or,  phoneti- 
cally^ %  two  short  vertical  lines.  In  ideographic  writing,  the 
jiural  IS  indicated  by  repeating  the  sign  three  times,  as  three 
geese  or  three  men  for  geese  and  men.  The  word  is  repeated 
three  times  when  a  thing  is  expressed  phonetically,  soutUj  soutn^ 
sovin^  or  three  vertical  lines  one  under  the  other  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  phonetic  syllable  arty  n,  ion^  either 
vnth  or  without  the  vertical  lines,  indicates  the  same  thing ;  as 
wuten  n  soutenionf  King  of  kings. 

Nouns  were  not  declined  in  ancient  Egypt.  Cases  were 
designated  by  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  or  by 
prepositions.  The  nominative  generally  begins  a  clause,  and 
the  verb  follows  it.  The  genitive  may  be  designated  by  its  po- 
sition after  the  governing  noun :  e.  g.,  a  goose  with  its  head  to 
the  right,  having  a  circle  representing  the  sun  over  it  at  the 
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lefty  signifies  son  of  the  sun.  This  case  is  howeTer  more  gener- 
ally pointed  out  by  the  preposition  n,  m,  nt.  Kor  I  (r)  stands 
before  the  dative.  This  last  preposition  is  compared  with  the 
Semitic  \  The  accusative  follows  a  verb  or  preposition,  and  the 
preposition  en  or  in  precedes  the  ablative. 

The  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  its  use  are  of  special 
interest,  from  its  similarity  to  the  Semitic  languages  of  Asia. 
It  has  a  full  form,  as  when  it  stands  alone,  and  an  abbreviated 
form  when  it  is  suffixed  to  other  words,  and  fragments  of  it  are 
added  to  the  verb  in  inflection.  The  first  person  wnk  or  nk 
(=  Heb.  "^sbM),  shortened  to  a  or  t  in  the  suffix  state,  always 
has  with  it  an  ideographic  character,  to  show  whether  it  de- 
signates a  man  or  woman,  king  or  god.*  The  fragments  of  pro- 
nouns added  to  nouns,  and  answering  to  our  possessive  pro- 
nouns, may  be  suffixed  as  in  the  Heb. ;  e.  g.  W-a,  my  son,  suk^ 
thy  son,  or  inserted  between  the  article  and  noun,  as  p-a-»', 
my  son,  p^ek  matoi^  thy  soldier.  These  pronouns  are  also,  as 
in  other  oriental  languages,  suffixed  to  verbs  as  the  object  of 

*  The  following  list  of  pronouns  is  placed  here,  both  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  to  show  the  striking 
analogy  between  that  and  the  Semitic  languages  of  Asia. 

Pron.  Sep.       Affixed  to  the  verb.     Buifijc.       Heb.  Proo.  &c. 

1.  ank  or  nk  —  i  ti  a  i  anoki,aDi  (suf.  i) 

2  m. entk  or  ntk  —  k  k  atta Arab.anta  Syr.&Chal.ant 

2  f.  ento  or  nto  —  t  t  att,  Arab,  anti,  &c. 

3  m.  entf  or  ntf  —  f  f  hn,  the  same  in  Syr.  6c  Chal. 

(suf.  u.  o.  V.) 
3  f.  ents  nts  —  s  s       hi 

Flur.  Ist,  anon  — n         n     anohnu,  anu,  nohnu  (suf.  nu) 

—  2.  entoten 

or  ntoten    — tn       tn     attem,  atten  (suf.  chem  chen) 

—  3.  entsn  or 

ntsn  —  sn       sn     hem  (suf.  hem) 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  syllable  an,  anth,  enth,  in  the 
Egyptian  pronoun,  is  dropped  when  it  is  appended  to  nouns  or 
verbs ;  so  in  the  first  and  second  persons  in  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  dialects,  with  some  modifications.  Gesenius  says,  this 
syllable  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  article  or  general  pronoun ; 
and  he  refers  to  the  Heb.  Kn  avjog  and  the  Egyptian  relative  ent, 
&c.,  as  perhaps  having  some  relation  to  it.  This  author  also 
thinks  the  Egyptian/,  which  is  frequently  exchanged  with  ou^ 
the  same  as  the  i  in  K^iii,  and  in  the  feminine  the  sibilant  s  an- 
swers to  the  M ,  and  consequently  the  sn,  »s  w  and  1^ 
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tbe  action ;  e.  g.  heli-k,  they  fear  thee.  Sometimes  union 
syllables  are  added,  as  mew-au-k,  they  see  thee.  The  relative 
pronoun  is  nte^  nti  (Copt,  ente,  entiy  et).  The  article  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  it,  pn^c,  M/and  with  the  omission  of  the  n 
it  is  often  found  in  proper  names,  as  in  Pet-Amon,  he  'who  be- 
longs to  or  is  consecrated  to  Amon,  or  in  the  Peteptre  (Poti- 
phar)  of  the  Scriptures. 

Adjectives  are  never  written  in  imitative  hieroglyphics,  but 
always  either  in  symbols,  as  a  papyrus  stalk  for  green,  or  a  lit- 
tle bird  for  any  thing  small  or  base ;  or  phonetically.  In  this 
last  case  the  determinative  is  usually  added  in  the  same  way  as 
to  nouns;  e.  g.  with  the  adjective  young  there  would  stand 
the  picture  of  a  little  child,  or  a  palm  shoot,  or  a  lock  of  hair, 
with  the  adjective  blacks 

The  substantive  verb  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  ancient 
Egyptian.  The  pronoun  is  seldom  substituted  for  it,  as  very 
often  in  Coptic  and  some  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The 
indeclinable  o  (=v$t!)9  (ywrn^  and  m,  which  literally  means  to 
dOy  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  the  verb  to  be. 
Verbs  were  frequently  expressed  by  imitative  hieroglyphics,  as 
a  figure  with  the  legs  extended  for  the  verb  to  gOy  and  the  same 
figure  turned  around  for  the  verb  to  return  ;  a  person  kneeling 
with  the  hands  raised  for  to  entreat.  The  same  verb  is  often 
expressed  by  different  figures  at  different  times.  Sometimes 
also  the  figure  is  abbreviated,  as  when  two  arms  with  a  spear 
and  shield  stand  for  the  verb  to  fight.  By  metonymy  two 
eyes  are  put  for  the  verb  to  see,  or  two  feet  for  to  go,  etc. 
Metaphorically  two  horns  stand  for  the  verb  to  shine.     The 

Hebrew  T^lj,  to  emit  raySy  from  yyp>y  horn,  and  the  Arabic  ^  J» 

sunJ^eams,  are  naturally  suggested  by  this.  Other  similar  cases 
of  analogy  might  be  pointed  out;  and  when  this  language 
shall  become  better  understood,  without  doubt  the  metaphorical 
use  of  many  Hebrew  words  which  are  now  obscure  will  be 
explained.  A  large  share  of  the  verbs  in  ancient  Egyptian 
were  written  with  phonetic  characters  followed  by  an  ideogra- 
phic determinative.  These  determinatives  are  so  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  noiuis  that  one  or  two  examples  will  make 
the  principle  plain ;  e.  g.  the  verb  answering;  to  our  phrase  to 
be  cunningy  is  followed  by  the  picture  of  a  fox,  or  the  verb  to 
drinky  toflawy  etc.,  by  the  representation  of  water.    The  inflec- 
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tion  of  the  verb  is  illustrated  below.*  The  preterite  tense  is 
designated  by  the  addition  of  n,  as  at-i,  I  go,  Tiai-t,  I  went, 
nefi,  he  went.  The  future  is  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  of  the 
verb  to  be,  a,  ot,  and  the  particle  /,  as  i-ol-iri,  I  am  to  do.  The 
imperative  mood  is  like  the  present  tense,  but  is  shown  to  be 
imperative  by  placing  before  it  an  interjection — ^this  interjec- 
tion  may  be  a  figure  with  the  hand  stretched  out  as  a  gesture 
of  calling,  or  speaking  to  a  person,  or  by  a  phonetic  syllable.f 
In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  these  principles  of  the  language  of 
Egypt,  I  will  give  a  clause  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  in  English 
letters,  and  such  illustrations  as  can  be  understood  without  the 
hieroglyphic  text:  sko  hn-tnstn  Ptdmis  Onh-sjh4o  phth-mai 
noutr  hr  ntb-ni  nopre.  Sko  is  from  the  verb  ko  to  place,  the 
s  giving  it  the  causative  sense  (literally,  to  cause  to  erect).  It 
is  followed  by  two  feet  as  a  determinative.  The  k  is  expressed 
by  a  sistrum  called  kelkel.  -Hn-t,  statue,  is  a  word  not  found  in 
Coptic,  where  toiit  is  used  with  the  same  meaning ;  the  ^  is  the 
fern,  article,  and  the  word  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  man  as 
a  determinative.  JV*,  the  picture  of  the  turban  Pochenty  desig- 
nates the  genitive.  StUy  king,  is  followed  by  the  bee  with  the 
fem.  article,  as  a  symbolic  determinative.  Ptolmis  is  explained 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics.  In 
onh-sjh-to,  the  crux  ansata  =  ohriy  life,  sjh||is  the  particle  to^  untoy 
and  tOy  expressed  by  a  straight  line,  means  world,  (Heb.  ^Y^). 

*  The  present  tense  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  Coptic  verb  to 
give  (root  t)  is  given  here  as  indicating  the  relationship  of 
these  two  languages,  and  also  the  similarity,  especially  of  the 
more  ancient  verb,  to  the  Heb.  in  its  inflection. 

Hierogl.  CopL 

1.  t-i  or  t-ti  ei-t 

2  m.  t-k  k-t 

2  f.  t-t  k-t 

3  m.  t-f  f-t 

3  f .  t-8  8-t 

1.  Plur.  t-n  n-t 

2.  t-tn  tetn-t 

3.  t-sn  on-t,  se-t 

t  For  the  other  forms  of  the  verb,  see  All.  Lit.  Zeit.  Mai 
18^9,  Num.  80,  S.  32,  and  also  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
etymology  of  the  language  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  discuss- 
ed here,  S.  26-32. 
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Pbth-mai,  beloyed  of  Phtha.  JNmUr=  God,  and  Ar,  probably 
face,  witb  tbe  determinatiTe  of  two  feet,  signifies  appearing,  and 
here  Epipfaanes.  JSTib  =  lord,  ni  prep,  before  the  genitive  noutr, 
good.* 

The  doubt  may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  whether  these 
results  are  certain.  In  order  to  aid  in  dispelling  this  doubt,  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  give  some  account  of  the  process 
which  led  to  these  discoveries.  We  might  expect  to  obtain  from 
tbe  Greeks  who  studied  in  E^ypt,  all  of  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge concealed  in  the  mysterious  writing  of  that  ancient  nation, 
or  at  least  all  of  the  information  we  need  with  regard  to  their 
language.  But  the  priests  did  not  lift  the  '  veil  of  Isis'  before 
unhallowed  eyes.  They  cared  more  to  administer  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  tbe  good-natured  admirers  of  the  antiquity,  wisdom,  and 
piety  of  their  ancestors,  than  to  communicate  truth.  Even  Hero- 
dotusf  shows  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  and  was  thus  betrayed  into  the  most  palpable  errors. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  only  one  who  gives  any  definite 
information  on  this  subject.  The  profane  historians  all  con- 
found hieroglyphic  with  hieratic  writing,  and  they  also  seem 
to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  this  sacred  dialect  (including 
both  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic)  was  confined  to  the  priests. 
Diodorus|  says  this  expressly,  but  the  situations  in  which  it  is 
found,  showing  its  common  use,  utterly  preclude  such  a  suppo- 
sition. Clement  not  only  speaks  of  three  species  of  writing 
among  the  Egyptians,  but  says  that  they  were  all  '^  learned"  by 
those  who  made  any  pretension  to  an  education.  The  epistolo- 
graphic  (demotic)  letters  they  learned  first,  then  the  hieratic,  and 
lastly  the  hieroglyphic.^    It  is  also  now  supposed  that  this  father 

*  See  Ges.  s.  36  seq. 

t  Wilkinson  in  his  '  Ancient  Egyptians,'  Vol.  1. 17,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  author's  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  travelled,  states,  that  when  the  priests,  speak- 
ing of  their  ancestors,  said  that  each  was  a  ^*  piromis  son  of  a 
piromis,"  he  did  not  understand  even  this  common  word 
rdmi  (man)  with  the  article  pi* 
J  B.  in.  3. 

§  The  passage  is  as  follows :  AinUa  oi  na^  Aiyvniiotg  naidevo" 
furoi,  nq€iToy  fup  nantw  trpf  Aiyvmiofy  ygafifidrmf  fii&odov  exfjiav- 
&drowri,  rifr  4ni<rjoXoyQaq>iKfiv  xaXovfurrpf'  dtvT^qav  di,  ttiv  U- 
gajtMipf,  fi  xg^^f*^  ol  is^yQafi/iateig '  vinaxtpf  di  xal  riXevrakaf  try 
iegoyXviptniir.     Stromat. V.  651,  ed.  Potter. 
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recognizes  the  use  of  phonetic  characters  in  E^pt,  although 
he  was  not  formerly  so  understood.  Speaking  of  hieroglyphics^ 
he  says  they  are  of  two  kinds :  ^g  ii  fxh  icu  dta  rmv  nqmoMf 
ctoiiBioav  ^vQioXoymiiy  17  dl  (rvfi^oXix^^  one  of  which  expresses 
ideas  by  the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  the  other  by  symbols.* 
But  Clement  stands  alone  in  respect  to  this  matter  among 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  should  not  seem  strange  then, 
that  when,  with  the  rcTival  of  literature,  curiosity  began  to 
awake  concerning  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  crude  hypotheses 
and  fanciful  theories  were  broached,  where  even  those  who  had 
so  comparatively  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  information, 
knew  so  little.  Where  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  blundered,  a 
Coylus  or  a  Montfau90n  should  not  be  too  severely  censured, 
even  though  they  presented  fanciful  reveries  as  well  established 
facts. 

But  these  absurdities  were  carried  to  an  extent  by  Kircher 
and  those  of  his  school  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on 
any  principles  of  analogy,  or  in  accordance  with  the  common 
laws  of  belief.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  infidel 
turned  to  this  province,  so  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  it  being 
"  neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land,"  in  order  to  sustain  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  part  of  the  inspired  volume  which  has  reference 
to  Egypt.  And  it  is  not  so  strange  as  it  might  at  first  ap- 
pear, that  amidst  so  much  confusion  the  sincere  believer  in  reve- 
lation, less  wise  in  his  generation  than  the  children  of  this  world, 
should  be  almost  lost  in  the  mazy  labyrinth,  or  staggered  by  the 
handwriting  on  the  walls  of  these  wonderful  structures  of  the 
opposers  of  the  chosen  people  of  God.  We  will  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  theories  of  the  early  investigators  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, in  order  to  account  for  the  incredulity  which  nas  been  felt 
and  uttered  in  some  quarters  ever  since  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  Champollion  and  other  eminent  archaeologists  of  the 
present  century. 

Father  Kircher,  who  published  two  volumes  in  quarto  and 
four  in  folio  (the  last  in  1652)  upon  Egypt,  was  able  to  read 
hieroglyphics  in  any  way,  beginning  at  the  right  or  left  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  inscription,  that  might  aid  his  pre-established  notions. 
We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  the  imagination  which  enabled 

*  In  proof  of  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  see  Cham- 
pollion's  Precis,  p.  378  seq.  and  Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hierogl. 
Syst.  p.  30. 
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bim  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,  and  a  natural  history  of  each  of  the  animals  preserved 
there,  should  be  equal  to  the  task  of  framing  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  a  complete  system  of  Cabbalistic  science, 
accompanied  by  the  most  monstrous  reveries  of  a  refined 
demonolo^.  A  good  specimen  of  his  interpretation  is  found  in 
Champollion's  Pr6cis,  p.  436,  where  the  word  Aotkrir^  LAvtO" 
KQatfoq)  the  Emperor,  found  on  the  Pamphylian  obelisk  at 
Rome,  is  said  to  express  emblematically  the  following  ideas : 
'*  The  author  of  fecundity  and  all  vegetation  is  Osiris,  of  which 
the  generative  faculty  is  derived  from  heaven  by  saint  Moph- 
tha."  Well  might  Jablonski  say  of  him,  '^  he  deceives  his  read- 
ers, and  sells  them  smoke."  But  these  absurdities  did  not  cease 
with  him  who  first  promulgated  them.  A  more  recent  author 
has  asserted,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  a  large  temple  at  Den- 
derah,  which  among  other  things  contain  records  of  the  dedi- 
cations of  several  Roman  Emperors,  are  a  translation  of  the 
hundredth  Psalm  of  David,  placed  there  to  call  the  people  to 
worship.  According  to  others,  the  hieroglyphic  legends  are 
ample  Hebrew  expressed  in  a  different  character  from  the  usual 
one ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  Pamphylian  obelisk  is  an  account 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Holy  Trinity  over  the  infidels  in  the  sixth 
century  after  the  Deluge.  The  natural  conse(|uence  of  such 
crude  speculations  was  to  involve  Egypt  in  thicker  darkness 
than  before.  The  learned  had  become  wearied  with  so  many 
vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  the  Egyptian 

Sriests  were  supposed  to  have  concealed  from  the  uninitiated. 
Levelations  enough  had  been  made  from  the  sanctuaries  of 
Iris  and  of  Pthah,  but  they  had  ever  proved  as  ambiguous  and 
as  absurd  as  the  responses  of  the  Theban  Apollo  or  of  Delphos. 
Gleams  of  light  had  been  emitted  from  time  to  time  firom  the 
recess  of  some  half  buried  temple  or  newly  opened  sepulchre, 
but  they  had  proved  to  be  the  result  of  fire  kindled  by  unhal- 
lowed hands,  or  the  vaporous  lights  which  are  wont  to  hover 
over  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  Champollion  justly  says,  in  view 
of  these  investigations,  that  only  the  single  opmion,  "  that  it 
was  impossible  ever  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  had 
hitherto  been  sought  with  great  labor  and  in  vam,"  appeared 
to  be  well  established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  until  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  George  Zoega,  a  learned  Dane,  published  at  Rome  in 
1797  his  work  entitled :  **  De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum." 
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The  author  gave  exact  copies  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and 
suggested  that  the  groups  contained  in  the  oval  lines,  now  term- 
ed cartouches,  mi^t  be  proper  names.  He  also,  as  well  as 
Warburton,  who  had  previously  published  an  entirely  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  passages  found  in  ancient  authors  upon  the 
Egyptian  language,  suggested  the  probability  that  characters 
representing  sounds,  and  first  termed  phonetic  by  him,  were  used. 
But  he  did  not  substantiate  his  conjecture,  and  consequently  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  Kircher, 
Montfau9on,  and  others,  had  previously  published  representations 
of  Egyptian  tablets,  but  they  were  executed  with  so  little  care 
that  thev  furnished  no  just  idea  of  the  copies  from  which  they 
were  taken.  The  good  work  begun  by  Zoega  was  prosecuted 
with  zeal  by  the  commission  of  learned  men  who  accompanied 
Buonaparte's  expedition  into  Egypt.  The  publication  of  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  with  the  numerous  representations 
of  ruins  and  the  fac-similes  of  inscriptions,  although  some  of 
them  have  since  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  not  only  by  .the  direct  diffusion  of 
information,  but  by  interesting  others  both  to  go  to  Egypt  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation,  and  to  make  use  of  the  means 
offered  at  home.  One  discovery  made  about  this  time  deserves 
particular  attention. 

In  1799,  while  one  division  of  the  French  army  was  stationed 
at  Raschid,  the  present  Rosetta,  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of 
Fort  St.  Julien  they  discovered  a  block  of  black  basalt,  which, 
although  much  mutilated,  proved  on  examination  to  contain 
three  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek  and  two  others  in  distinct  and 
equally  unintelligible  characters.  The  Greek  inscription  was 
found  to  be  a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  as 
a  relic  of  the  usages  of  Egypt  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all.  The  closmg  paragraph 
is  as  follows :  **  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  why  in 
Egypt  he  is  glorified  and  honored  as  is  just,  the  god  Epi- 
phanes, most  gracious  sovereign,  the  present  decree  shall  be 
engraved  on  a  stela  of  hard  stone  in  sacred  characters  (i.  e.,  in 
hieroglyphics),  in  writing  of  the  country  (i.  e.  in  enchorial  or 
demotic),  and  in  Greek  letters ;  and  this  stela  shall  be  placed  in 
each  of  the  temples  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  existing 
in  all  the  kingdom."*    This  suggested  the  thought  that  the 

*  Gliddon^s  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  5. 
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same  document  was  contained  in  the  other  inscriptions  upon 
this  stone.     By  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  this  curious 
monument,  with  many  others  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Egypt, 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  English.     A  military  trophy  to  the 
English,  it  was  a  more  glorious  trophy  to  the  world  of  the  resus- 
citation of  a  dead  nation.    The  arrival  of  this  stone  in  England 
distinguishes  the  year  1802  as  an  era  in  the  investigations  of 
Egyptian  antiquity.    Numerous  casts  of  it  were  made  and 
copies  were  scattered  throughout  Europe.    The  attention  of 
the  learned  was  everywhere  turned  to  it  with  hope.    The  demo- 
tic inscription  was  particularly  investigated,  as  probably  fur- 
nishing most  readily  the  clue  to  the  long  concealed  treasure. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  an  error.  The  lament- 
ed Silvestre  De  Sacy  and  the  learned  Swede  Akerblad  discover- 
ed in  the  demotic  text  the  groups  which  stand  for  the  proper 
names  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  and  showed 
that  they  were  expressed  by  Egyptian  letters.  Akerblad  attempt- 
ed to  extend  his  readings  beyond  the  Greek  proper  names,  but 
was  unable  to  advance  a  step.  The  reason,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, was  ignorance  of  the  suppression  of  the  vowels  and  the 
use  of  ideographic  characters.    Thus  the  proj?ress  of  discovery 
was  again  checked.     Disappointment  was  £lt  and  expressed 
from  every  quarter.    The  discoveries  already  made,  stimulated 
curiosity  and  excited  wonder,  rather  than  satisfied  by  imparting 
real  knowledge.     But  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  were  not 
destined  to  prove  fruitless.    The  way  was  preparing  in  several 
respects  for  the  revelation  soon  to  be  made.     A  succession  of 
travellers,  English,  French,  Italian,  were  laboriously  occupied 
in  removing  the  sands  which  had  mantled  around  column  and 
pyramid  and  collossi  for  centuries,  and  in  removing  the  deposites 
of  the  Nile  which  had  annually  been  accumulating  over  city 
walls,  ruined  palaces,  and  abodes  of  the  dead.    All  the  won- 
derful productions  of  old  centuries,  though  yet  obscure  as  to 
their  origin  and  design,  were  gradually  exposed  to  view,  as  light 
was  thrown  upon  one  subterranean   enclosure  after  another. 
It  was  becoming  certain,  that  this  Nile-vaUey  was  no  dream- 
land, and  that  no  Orpheus-lyre  ever  raised  such  walls  as  those  of 
the  city  with  its  hundred  gates.    Men — real,  living,  breathing 
men,  not  phantoms — ^had  left  there  their  impress,  but  yet  it  was 
easy    to    believe    that  '^  there  were  eiants  in  those  days." 
We    admire    the   enthusiasm   of  sucli  travellers    as  Bruce, 
Bdzoni^  and  Baron  Von  Minutoli,  and  acknowledge  with  plea- 
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sure  their  influence  in  diffusing  information  on  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  antiquity ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  little  vandal- 
ism has  been  exhibited  by  too  many  travellers  in  tearing,  with 
feelings  of  rivalry  or  mercenary  motives,  from  their  resting- 
place  the  figures  and  tablets  which  have  stood  since,  white  m 
their  new  working  and  fresh  chiselling,  they  greeted  the  sun 
when  it  shone  on  a  far  other  world  than  the  present  We  have 
a  higher  respect  for  some  of  later  day,  who,  while  they  quietly 
pursue  their  investigations 

"  Where  Nile  reflects  the  endless  length 
Of  dark,  red  colonnades," 

do  not  needlessly  demolish  what  the  hand  of  time  and  the  more 
ruthless  human  spoiler  has  reverently  left  untouched.  But  we 
are  digressing.  Numerous  obelisks,  broken  statues,  blocks  from 
temples  and  tombs,  mummy-cases  and  papyri  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, were  constantly  accumulating  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  the  attention  of  scholars  was  still  directed  to 
them,  although  so  often  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
Previously  (in  1800)  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  had  published  a 
work,  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  Coptic  was  the 
ancient  spoken  language  of  Egypt  This  was  an  important 
step,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  towards  the  interpretation  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  learned  T.  C.  Tychsen  of  Gottingen  had 
also  shown  that  the  hieratic  character  was  a  mere  abridged  mode 
of  writing  hieroglyphics.  The  Rosetta  stone,  tortured  into  an 
agreement  with  various  hypotheses,  and  almost  abandoned,  was 
again  brought  into  requisition.  In  1819  Mr.  Thomas  Young 
of  London,  after  a  long  study  of  the  inscriptions  on  this  monu- 
ment, (he  had  published  in  1814,  some  investigations  on  the 
demotic  inscription,)  made  the  discovery,  that  the  figures  in- 
closed in  the  ovals  or  cartouches  were  names  of  kings.  He 
also  explained  the  different  si^ns  as  representatives  of  letters,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  of  syllables,  and  made  an  analysis  of  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  and  suggested  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  other  groups.  But  important  errors  m  his  system 
prevented  him  from  advancing  much  farther.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  vowels  are  not  written,  as  frequently  in  Hebrew 
and  modern  Arabic,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  accurately  under- 
stood the  force  and  extent  of  the  phonetic  element  of  the  language, 
although  he  analyzed  the  names  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  phoneti- 
cally. He  also,  as  well  as  the  writers  in  the  *^  Description  de 
I'Egypte/'  confounded  the  hieratic  with  demotic  writmg,  and 
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gave  the  name  hieratic  to  linear  hieroglyphics.  It  mi^ht  have 
been  previously  mentioned  that  the  authors  of  the  memoirs  in  the 
"  Description'^  supposed,  that  the  hieratic  texts  were  entirely 
alphabetical,  and  the  hierc^lyphic  texts,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
posed wholly  of  symbols  and  imitative  characters.  Champol* 
lion,*  taking  advantage,  it  is  believed,  of  previous  discoveries  by 
Dr.  Young  and  others,  corrected  some  of  their  errors  and  extended 
investigations  much  further  upon  the  Rosetta  stone.  He  ana- 
lyzed the  group  of  characters  which  seemed  to  correspond  with 
the  IlrolBfAalog  of  the  Greek  inscription,  and  believed  that  he 
found  signs  equivalent  to  the  letters  P,  T,  0,  L,M,£,  &  S  (Ptol- 
mes).  Here  were  seven  signs  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  but  he  must 
substantiate  his  discovery,  which  was  yet  conjecture.  The  Ro- 
setta inscription  did  not  furnish  the  means  of  doinff  this.  Another 
bilingual  inscription  was  required.  Fortunately,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bankes  had  sent  to  London  the  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  found 
at  the  base  of  an  obelisk  at  Philae.  It  was  suggested  by  M. 
Letronne  that  this  was  a  translation ;  and  when  this  suggestion 
reached  Mr.  Bankes,  in  1822,  he  sent  to  Europe  a  lithograph 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  four  sides  of  the  obelisk.  Cham- 
pollion  found,  on  receiving  this,  that  the  first  group  afforded  him 
no  assistance,  as  it  was  composed  of  the  same  letters  as  the  name 

{previously  analyzed.  The  second,  which  from  the  Greek  trans- 
ation  was  supposed  to  stand  for  Cleopatra,  he  proceeded  to 
analyze.  The  first  letter  A;,  represented  by  a  quadrant,  {keli  in 
Coptic,)  should  not  correspond  to  any  letter  in  Ptolemy,  which 
was  found  to  be  the  fact  The  second  letter,  a  c(mckard  lion 
(laboi  in  Coptic),  was  the  same  as  the  fourth  figure  in  the  preced- 
ing group.  The  third  sign,  a  feather,  represented  €  (epsilon^, 
as  the  two  feathers  in  Ptolemy  represented  B  (7).  The  fourtn 
character  in  this  group  consisted  of  a  flower  with  the  stem  bent 
back,  and  corresponded  to  the  third  sign,  o,  in  Ptolemy.  The 
fifth,  a  square,  corresponded  to  the  first  figure  in  Ptolemy.  The 
sixth,  a  hawk,  representing  a,  ought  not  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy, 
and  is  not  The  seventh  character,  an  open  hand,  represents  t^ 
the  second  letter  in  Ptolemy,  which  is  there  represented  by  a 

*  Those  interested  in  the  question  of  priority  of  discovery 
between  ChampoHion  and  Dr.  Young,  can  see  a  discussion  of 
it  in  the  <' London  Quarterly  Review"'  for  Feb.  1823,Gliddon'8 
Ancient  Egypt,  p.  6  seq.  and  vnriotis  other  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  The  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  give  general  facts  merely. 
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half  circle,  the  two  signs  both  standing  for  the  same  letter,  as 
was  subsequently  proved.    The  eighth  sign,  a  mouth,  represent- 
ing r,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  ninth,  a  hawk,  =  a,  is  the 
same  with  the  sixth  in  the  same  word.     This  name  is  followed 
by  the  sign  of  the  feminine  gender.*    Thus  five  letters  were 
verified,  and  the  whole  stock  of  supposed  letters  increased  to 
twelve.     Champollion  proceeded  to  read  other  names  of  kings 
and  private  individuals,  and  appellations  of  the  deities  of  Egypt, 
and  also  explained  grammatical  forms.    In  fine,  he  conclusively 
showed  that  hieroglyphic  writing  was  made  up  of  a  mingling 
of  ideographic  and  phonetic  signs.    His  ^  Precis'  first  appeared 
in  1824.     Subsequent  investigations  in  Italy  were  made  public 
in  a  letter  to  his  patron,  Duke  de  Blacas.    In  1828  and  1829 
he  made  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  collected  the  results  of 
all  his  investigations  with  reference  to  the  language  of  Egypt, 
in  his  ^'  Grammaire  Egyptienne,"  which  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1831,  was  ready  for  publication.     Since  his  death,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  interpretation,  as  established  by  Champol- 
lion, have  been  variously  tested  by  Salvolini,  Leemans,  Rosellini, 
Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and  others,  and  may  now  be  considered  as 
incontrovertible.    Lepsius,  who  is  at  the  present  time  in  Egypt, 
pursuing  his  investigations,  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
Egyptian  philology  by   correcting  errors  in  details,  and  by 
placing  many  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  on  a  more  phi- 
losophical basis.    In  fine,  although  much  remains  to  be  done, 
we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  not  only  the  true  method  of 
interpretation  is  at  last  found,  but  that  the  principles  of  the  pho- 
netic system,  and  indeed  many  of  the  details  as  above  given 
summarily  and  imperfectly,  are  so  well  established  that  all 
coming  Kirchers  and  De  Gebelins  cannot  mystify,  nor  all  fu- 
ture Klaproths  gainsay  them. 

By  these  discoveries,  new  generations  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  dead,  and  we  behold  them  in  ^'  every  and  of  every  de- 
partment of  life.''  We  know  even  less,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
comforts  and  discomforts  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  Nile- 
valley  than  of  those  who  dwelt  there  three  thousand  years  ago. 
No  harem  walls  concealed  from  view  the  domestic  and  social 
enjoyments  and  miseries  of  this  ancient  nation,  as  now  among 
the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  We  can  almost  hear  the  sound 

*  See  Ghampoll.  Letter  to  M.  Dacier  in  Sept.  1822 ;  also 
Greppo's  Essay,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  197. 
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of  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  as  he  stands  to  urge  on  the  poor 
farickmaker  of  Thebes,  and  see  the  contortions  of  the  captive 
dragged  after  the  chariot  of  Remeses,  as  an  offering  to  his  god. 
We  can  go  with  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  to  deposit  their 
kbg  or  their  priest  in  his  last  home,  or  to  the  altar  where  '  fanatic 
Egypt  and  her  priests'  deposited  their  offerings,  or  poured  out 
their  libations  to  ^  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train  of  wandering 
gods,  disguised  in  brutish  forms.'  But  the  interest  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of  one  nation,  although 
that  nation  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  wonderful  of  which 
we  have  any  records.  The  history  of  neighboring  countries 
was  more  or  less  involved  with  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
Pharaohs  carried  their  conquests  south  to  Ethiopia,  and  east 
over  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia.  Of  these  conquests  we  have 
minute  representations  in  the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics.  One 
inscription  may  here  be  adduced  as  an  example.  This  is  chosen 
not  only  for  the  confirmation  of  Scripture  history  which  it  fur- 
nishes, but  also  for  its  interest  in  reference  to  chronology. 

In  2  Chronicles  12 :  !^— 9  it  is  said  that  Shishak  (Heb. 
ptii^)  king  of  Egypt  entered  Judea  with  a  large  army,  and  cap- 
tured the  walled  towns  of  Judah,  and  plundered  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  made  the  people  tributary  to  Egypt.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  account,  a  cartouche  is  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  at  Carnac,  surmounted  by  the  very  common  desi^uation 
of  the  Pharaohs,  '^  Son  of  the  Sun,"  and  containing  in  pnonetic 
characters  the  words  Jtmon-mai  Shshnk,  beloved  of  Amon, 
Sheshonk.  The  king,  as  is  usual  on  the  tablets  representing  the 
victories  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  is  offering  his  prisoners,  in  this 
case,  from  more  than  thirty  vanquished  nations,  to  the  deity  of 
the  temple.  To  each  is  attached  an  oval,  showing  what  district 
or  town  he  represents.  In  one  of  these  are  the  hieroglyphics 
which  stand  for  I,  U,  D,  H,  M,  A,  L,  K,  with  the  sign  of  the 
land,  which  Champollion  and  Rosellini  supposed  to  mean  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Although  Wilkinson  doubts  whether  this  is 
correct,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  king  is  the  Shishak 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Bible,  especially  the  historical  and  some  of  the  prophetic 
parts  of  it,  receives  various  confirmation  and  illustration  from 
these  discoveries  in  Egypt.  Famine  compelled  the  progenitors 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  take  refuge  in  the  dominion  of  the  Mem- 

thian   kin^.     By   their  long  abode  there,  their  subsequent 
istory  and  their  institutions  were  necessarily  much  influenced- 
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But  the  limits  of  the  present  article  do  not  allow  an  extended 
discussion  of  these  points.  As  far  as  the  Pentateuch  is  concern* 
ed,  at  least,  it  has  already  been  done  by  others.  The  utility  of 
the  investigations  of  hieroglyphic  language  in  a  philological 
point  of  view,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects.  Its  similarity  to 
those  languages  is  striking  in  many  points.  Sometimes  it  agrees 
with  the  Hebrew,  when  that  differs  from  the  Aramaean  and  the 
Coptic.  At  other  times  it  agrees  with  these  where  they  differ 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  seems  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
general  family  of  languages  with  those  of  Western  Asia,  and  its 
undoubted  antiquity  also  enhances  its  value  in  comparative 
philology. 

Every  student  of  the  Bible,  every  one  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  his  race,  will  bid  those  now  making  investigations 
among  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  *  God 
speed.'  The  discovery  of  the  key  to  these  concealed  treasures, 
seems  to  have  been  just  in  season  to  save  them  from  oblivion. 
For  the  condition  of  many  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  ruin. 
The  hand  of  time  has  pressed  heavily  upon  them,  but  the  hand 
of  the  spoiler  more  heavily.  Scythian,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Arab,  and  Turk,  have  all  labored  to  despoil  that  long  line  of 
kings,  extending  even  to  the  fabulous  reign  of  the  gods,  of 
their  rightful  honors.  The  sands  of  the  desert,  and  even  the 
sacred  river,  false  to  its  faithful  worshippers,  have  emulated  them. 
The  opening  of  those  dark  and  silent  abodes  of  the  dead,  where 
a  gleam  of  light  nor  a  breath  of  air  has  penetrated  since  the  royal 
seal  was  first  placed  upon  them,  hastens  the  decay,  already  far 
advanced.  Pillars  are  splitting  and  slipping  from  their  bases, 
ceilings  are  falling  in  fragments,  and  the  paintings  are  peeling 
off*  in  scales.  What  then  is  done  in  this  department  of  archaeol- 
ogy must  be  done  quickly. 
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ARTICLE   VIL 

The  Patriarchal  Religion,  as  developed  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

From  the  Introduetton  to  Barnes's  Job. 

introductory  note. 

We  are  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  our 
readers,  in  advance,  an  extract  from  the  Introduction  to  a 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Albert  Barnes,  now  in 
the  press  of  Leavitt  &  Trow. 

It  presents  a  clear  and  condensed  view  of  the  religion  of 
the  patriarchs  in  the  time  of  Job,  and  gives  promise  of  a  rich 
treat  for  the  scholar  and  the  Christian  in  the  Commentary 
itself. — Ed. 

On  the  supposition  that  this  book  was  composed  at  the  time 
supposed,  then  it  is  an  invaluable  document,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  We  have  comparatively  few 
notices  on  that  subject  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  this  volume 
supplies  a  chasm  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  fill 
up  in  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  w^orld.  We  may 
suppose,  without  impropriety,  that  the  mind  of  Job  was  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  as  then  understood  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  traditions  which  had  come 
down  from  more  remote  periods ;  that  he  was  apprised  of  the 
revelations  which  had  then  been  communicated  to  mankind, 
and  that  he  practised  the  rites  of  religion  which  were  then  prev- 
alent among  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  If  this  is  so,  then  it 
will  be  of  interest  and  importance  to  bring  together,  in  a  brief 
compass,  some  of  the  notices  of  the  patriarchal  religion  scat- 
tered throughout  this  book. 

(1.)  The  existence  of  one  Supreme  God,  the  infinitely  wise  and 
glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  In  the  entire  book,  God  is  spoken 
of  as  one,  nor  is  there  an  intimation  by  any  of  the  speakers  that 
there  is  more  than  one  God,  There  are  no  allusions  to  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle  contending  in  the  universe,  nor  any  trace 
of  the  doctrine,  which  subsequently  became  prevalent  in  the 
East,  that  such  contending  principles  existed.  No  sentiments 
occur,  like  those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  Persia 
respectiDg  the  existence  and  conflicts  of  Orrouzd  and  Ahriman 
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(see  Creuzer,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie,  Erster  Band,  226 
seq. ;  and  Neandery  Geschicbte,  2,  a.  219  seq.,)  or  what  be- 
came subsequently  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans.  The 
religion  of  the  book  of  Job  is,  throughout,  a  pure  theism.  This 
fact  is  remarkable^  because  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  the 
mingled  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  was  such  as  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  argument  for  dualismy  subsequently,  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Oriental  world. 

The  characteristics  ascribed  to  God  in  this  book,  are  such  as 
are  everywhere  attributed  to  him  in  the  Bible,  and  are  far  above 
any  conceptions  which  prevailed  of  him  at  any  time  among 
Pagan  philosophers.  He  is  almighty^  ch.  5 :  9.  6:4.  9:5-- 
12,  d  d.  He  is  omniscieTUy  ch.  11 :  11.  21 :  22.  He  is  twe, 
ch.  12 :  13.  24: 1.  Inscrutable,  ch.  11 :  7-9.  36 :  26.  /n- 
visibley  ch.  9:11.  He  is  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  regulator  of  its  concerns,  ch.  5:  9-13.  8:  4-6.  He 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  ch.  4 :  17.  10 :  8-11.  35 :  10.  38 : 
4-10.  Heisperfectlypureandholy,  ch.  15 1  lb,  16.  26:5,6. 
He  is  eternal,  ch.  10 :  5.  He  is  a  spiritual  beings  ch.  10 :  4.  He 
is  gracious,  and  is  ready  to  forgive  sin  to  the  penitent,  ch.  5 :  17 
-27.  11:  13-19.  22:21-23.  33:  23-28.  He  is  a  hearer 
of  prayer,  ch.  33 :  26.  12 :  4.  22 :  27.  He  is  the  di^enser 
of  life  and  death,  ch.  4:9.  10 :  12.  33  :  4.  He  communicates 
his  will  by  revelation  to  mankind,  ch.  4 :  12-17.    33 :  14-17. 

In  these,  and  in  numerous  other  passages  in  the  book,  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  One  Supreme  God  are  stated  with 
perhaps  as  much  clearness  as  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  and  in  a 
manner  infinitely  superior  to  any  statements  respecting  the 
divine  character  and  perfections  in  any  other  ancient  books, 
except  those  of  the  Scriptures. 

(2.)  The  universe  was  created  by  this  one  great  and  glorious 
God.  It  was  not  the  work  of  chance ;  it  was  not  the  creation 
of  any  inferior  beings ;  it  was  not  eternal.  A  single  passage  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  referred  to  on  this  point — a  passage  of 
unequalled  sublimity,  ch.  38 :  4-11 — 

Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 

Declare  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest? 

Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened? 

Or  who  laid  the  comer  stone  thereof? 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 

And  all  the  Sons  of  Gk>d  shouted  for  joy  ? 
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Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors, 

When  it  broke  forth  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 

When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof, 

And  thick  darkness  a  swaddiing-band  for  it, 

And  broke  up  for  it  my  decreed  place, 

And  set  bars  and  doors, 

And  said,  '^  Hitherlo  thou  shalt  come  but  no  further ; 

And  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?" 

(3.)  He  is  the  Moral  Governor  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures, 
dispensing  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  their  charac- 
ter. It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  particular  passages  demon- 
strating this,  as  the  whole  of  the  controversy  in  this  book  turns 
on  it.  The /ad  that  God  thus  governs  the  universe,  and  that 
he  punishes  the  evil  and  rewards  the  good,  is  assumed  on  both 
sides  in  the  controversy,  and  is  never  called  in  question.  The 
point  of  inquiry  is.  In  what  manner  is  it  done  ?  One  of  the 
parties  maintains  that  the  dispensations  of  God  here  are  strictly 
according  to  human  character,  and  that  character  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  those  dispensations ;  the  other  denies  this,  but 
maintains  that  there  will  be  tijuture  retribution,  that  will  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  justice.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  19: 
23-27.  Somewhere^  and  somehow^  it  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  all  parties,  God  would  show  himself  the  friend  of  the 
righteous  and  the  punisher  of  the  wicked. 

(4.)  The  existence  of  angels ^  or  a  superior  rank  of  holy  in- 
telligences, is  asserted.  In  ch.  1 :  6,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by 
"the  sons  of  God'*  who  came  to  present  themselves  before 
God,  holy  beings  superior  to  men  are  denoted,  and  that  it  is 
designed  to  represent  this  scene  as  occurring  in  heaven.  It  is 
further  implied  there,  that  they  came  together  from  an  impor- 
tant service,  as  if  they  had  been  absent,  engaged  in  some  min- 
istry to  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  returned  now  to  render 
an  account,  and  to  receive  a  fresh  commission  in  their  work. 
The  term  ^  son  of  God'  is  used  in  Daniel  3  :  25,  comp.  28,  to 
denote  an  angel.  Angels  also  are,  undoubtedly,  reierred  to 
in  cb.  15:  15— 

Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ; 
Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight. 

The  express  mention  of  *^  the  heavens"  in  the  parallelism, 
as  well  as  the  contrast  between  the  '^  saints"  or  holy  ones  here 
referred  to  and  many  (vs.  14,  16,)  proves  that  the  *  holy  ones' 
are  angels.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  a  parallel  expression  in 
ch.  25 :  5,  there  may  be  a  reference  to  angels. 


* 
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Behold,  even  to  the  moon,  and  itehineth  not ; 
Yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight 

The  declaration  in  ch.  15 :  15,  demonstrates  that  the  received 
opinion  then  was  that  the  angels  were  far  inferior  to  God. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  holy  beings ;  as  superior  to  men :  as 
eminently  holy  in  comparison  with  the  most  holy  men,  but 
still  so  far  inferior  to  God  that  they  were  comparatively  impure. 

In  cb.  5 :  1,  also,  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  angels  : 

Call  now  if  there  be  any  to  answer  thee ; 
And  to  which  of  the  saints  wilt  thou  turn  ? 

And  in  ch.  38:  7,  they  are  mentioned  as  having  been  present 
at  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  as  celebrating  that  great  event 
with  a  song  of  praise : 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

If  the  book  of  Job  was  composed  in  the  time  which  I  have 
supposed,  as  stated  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  Introduction, 
then  these  are  among  the  earliest  notices  of  the  heavenly  hier- 
archy that  we  have  in  the  sacred  volume.  They  imply  that 
the  existence  of  superior  intelligences  was  an  undisputed  fact 
that  might  be  used  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  illustration ; 
that  they  were  evidently  holy,  though  far  inferior  to  God  ;  that 
they  performed  important  offices  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  and  that  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty, 
and  assembled  together  before  him  from  time  to  time  to  give 
their  account,  and  to  receive  afresh  his  commands.  Early  no- 
tices of  the  existence  of  angelic  beings  may  be  found  also  in 
Gen.  19  :  1,  15.  22  :  11.  24  :  7,  40.  28 :  12.  48 :  16.  Ex.  23 : 
20,  Judges  13 :  19.  2  Sam.  24  :  16,  d  al. 

It  would  be  impossible  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  belief 
in  the  existence  of  superior  ranks  of  holy  intelligences,  and  it 
would  be  inappropriate  here  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  devel- 
opment of  this  idea  as  it  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as  it  is 
found  in  the  early  views  of  the  Orientals.  The  view,  however, 
has  always  pervaded  the  Oriental  world,  of  a  series  of  ascend- 
ing orders  of  intelligences,  employed  for  Various  purposes  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  See  Creuzer, 
Sym.  u.  Myth,  and  Neander,  as  quoted  above.  "  The  ancient 
Persians,"  says  Mr.  Sale,  Pre.  Dis.  to  the  Koran,  sect,  iv, "  firmly 
believed  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  their  superintendence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  (as  the  Magians  still  do,)  and  therefore 
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assign  them  distmct  charges  and  provinces,  giving  their  names 
to  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  months."  The  Mohamme- 
dans probably  derived  their  views  on  this  subject  from  the  Old 
Testament,  intermingled  with  the  fables  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  country  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
days  of  Job,  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  superior  order 
of  intelligences  was  held  in  its  purity,  and  without  any  of  the 
intermixtures  of  puerility  with  which  the  doctrine  is  intermin- 
gled in  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  in  the  Koran.  See  Sale, 
Pre.  Dis.  sect.  iv. 

f  5.)  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  was  believed 
wiln  as  much  certainty.  The  introduction  of  the  character  of 
Satan,  ch.  1  :  11,  is  conclusive  proof  on  this  point.  He  is  a 
dark,  malignant,  accusing  spirit ;  one  who  lives  to  spy  out  the 
conduct  of  others ;  who  is  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  all 
virtue ;  who  delights  in  the  opportunity  of  putting  virtue  to  the 
severest  test,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  is  false  and  hollow ; 
who  delights  to  give  pain.  Satan  is  introduced  in  ch.  1  :  11,  as 
if  it  were  generally  admitted  that  there  were  such  evil  spirits, 
and  as  if  their  character  was  so  well  understood  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  offer  a  remark  on  the  subject.  The  book  of  Job, 
however,  furnishes  no  information  as  to  the  prevalent  belief 
whether  those  spirits  were  originally  evil,  or  whether  they  had 
apostatized  from  a  former  state  of  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
character  of  Satan,  however,  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
tradition  that  he  had  been  the  agent  in  the  temptation  of  Adam, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.  There  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  feelings  with  which  he  looked  on  Job 
and  those  with  which  he  must  have  regarded  man  in  Paradise ; 
and  the  general  distrust  which  he  is  represented  as  having  in  the 
piety  of  Job,  and  the  conviction  which  he  expresses  that  if  the 
proper  test  were  applied  it  would  be  found  to  be  insincere,  is 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  one  emboldened  by  the  successful 
attempt  to  alienate  man,  as  he  was  created,  from  his  Creator. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  slight  intimation  in  the  poem  itself,  that  Satan 
was  a  fallen  spirit  that  had  been  once  holy  and  happy.  It  is 
found  in  the  expression  of  the  belief  of  Eliphaz,  in  two  places, 
that  entire  confidence  could  not  be  put  even  in  the  holy  angels, 
as  if  there  had  been  some  revolt  or  apostasy  among  them  which 
rendered  it  possible  that  there  might  be  more : 

Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  sen^ants, 
And  his  anj^els  he  charged  with  folly. 


^^ 
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How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  day. 
Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust — Ch.  4 :  18,  19. 

And  again : 

Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints : 

Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight — Ch.  15  :  15. 

(Jomp.  ch.  25  :  5.  Language  like  this  would  hardly  be 
employed  unless  there  was  a  belief  that  even  the  holiness  of  the 
angels  was  not  incorruptible,  and  that  there  had  been  some 
revolt  there  among  a  part,  which  rendered  it  possible  that  others 
might  revolt  also.  Comp.  Jude  6  :  "  And  the  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate.''  These  passages,  taken  together,  lead 
to  a  clear  intimation  of  a  belief  that  there  had  been  a  defection 
among  the  heavenly  hosts,  which  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  possible  that  they  who  remained  there  might  apostatize 
also.  They  are  not  represented,  indeed,  as  siT^td;  (see  the 
Notes  on  those  passages;)  they  have  a  degree  of  holiness  which 
nothing  human  can  equal ;  but  still,  it  is  not  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  of  God :  it  is  not  so  exalted  as  to  put  it  above  the 
suspicion  that  it  might  fall. 

(6.)  Man,  in  the  time  of  Job,  was  regarded  as  a  fallen  being, 
ana  as  wholly  depraved.  Of  die  belief  that  man  is  fallen,  the 
following  passages  are  full  proof: 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  1 

Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  man  his  Maker  1 

Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants, 

And  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly. 

How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay, 

Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust — Ch.  4  :  17-19. 

Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
And  full  of  trouble. 

Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclecm  ? 
Not  one.— Ch.  14  :  1-4. 

What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ? 

And  he  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteousi 

Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ; 

Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight ; 

How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man. 

Who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water. — Ch.  15  :  14-16. 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  this  depravity 
was  introduced  into  the  world  : 

If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam, 

By  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom. — Ch.  31 :  33. 

In  ch.  1 :  21,  there  seems  also  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sen- 
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fence  pronouDced  on  man  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy,  and 
in  ch.  10  :  9  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  the  same  allusion. 
As  the  language  there  used,  however,  is  such  as  is  common  in 
all  languages,  and  such  as  may  be  suggested  by  mere  observa-* 
tioD,  it  is  not  eonclusiyely  certain  that  this  reference  is  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  man  on  account  of  his  sin. 

(7.)  The  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  God,  in  order  that 
peace  may  be  enjoyed,  is  abundantly  stated  and  enforced. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace ; 
Thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee. 
Receive,  I  pray  thee,  the  law  from  his  mouth, 
And  lay  up  his  words  in  thine  heart — Ch.  22  :  21,  22. 

Comp.  ch.  4  :  17-27.     11 :  13-19. 

(8.)  The  doctrine  is  taught  that,  if  man  was  penitent  under 
the  divine  chastisement,  God  would  receive  the  true  penitent  to 
his  favor.  See  the  passages  quoted  above  (7)  and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be  built  np ; 
Thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  iar  from  thy  tabernacles. 

If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter, 

One  among  a  thousand,  to  show  unto  man  nis  uprightness, 

Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him  and  saith. 

Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit, 

I  have  found  a  ransom. 
His  flesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child's ; 
He  shall  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth : 
He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favorable  unto  him  \ 
And  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy ; 
For  he  will  render  unto  man  his  righteousness. 
He  looketh  upon  men :  and  if  any  say,  I  have  sinned, 
And  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and  it  profited  me  not, 
He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  unto  the  pit. 
And  his  life  shall  see  the  light— Ch.  33  :  23-28. 

(9.)  The  doctrine  was  held  that  man  would  not  live  again  on 
the  earth ;  that  when  he  died,  he  departed  to  return  no  more. 
See  this  opinion  presented  with  great  beauty  and  force,  in  ch.  14. 

(10.)  A  very  important  inquiry  next  meets  us  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  man  would  live  after  death,  and  if  he  did, 
what  would  be  his  condition  then.  This  inquiry  is  of  special 
importance,  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  this  is  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world.  It  will  thus  throw  important  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  future  state,  and  the  belief  of  the  early 
ages  on  this  point.    On  this  important  subject,  the  following 
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remarks  vill  probably  comprise  all  the  views  presented  in  the 
book  of  Job. 

(a)  There  is  no  distinct  and  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  out  from  this  book  that  there  were  any 
settled  views  on  the  subject  then  prevailing. 

(6)  There  is  no  mention  made  of  heaven,  as  a  place  of  rest, 
or  as  an  abode  of  holiness.  The  angels  are  referred  to,  and 
God  is  often  mentioned,  and  there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  reference 
to  a  future  state  of  being,  but  there  is  no  distinct  conception  of 
heaven  as  a  place  where  the  righteous  would  dwell  together 
forever. 

(c)  There  is  no  belief  expressed  of  the  resurrection.  The 
only  passage  which  can,  by  any  persons,  be  regarded  as  teach- 
ing this  doctrine,  is  the  celebrated  passage,  ch.  19  :  25-27. 
But  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  for  the  reasons  which  are  suggested  in  the 
notes  on  that  passage.  The  remarks  also  in  ch.  14  seem  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  Job  did  not  suppose  that  the  body  would 
be  raised  up  again  after  it  had  once  been  laid  in  the  dust : 

For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 

If  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  acrain, 

And  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease, 

Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 

And  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ; 

Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud, 

And  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

But  man  dieih  and  wastcth  away ; 

Yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he? — ^vs.  7-10. 

The  same  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  or 
ignorance  of  it,  appears  from  the  following  passages : 

As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away, 

So  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more. 

He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house, 

Neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more. — Ch.  7 :  9,  10. 

As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea, 

And  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up, 

So  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ; 

Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not  awake. 

Nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep. — Ch.  14 :  11,  12. 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? — Ver.  14. 

It  maybe  said  that  these  passages  only  teacli  that  man  would 
not  appear  again  on  the  earth  ;  that  he  would  not  rise  up,  as  the 
tree  sprouts  up  and  lives  again.     This  may  be  so ;  but  still,  if 
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they  had  known  of  the  resurrection  at  all,  these  sentiments 
would  not  have  been  uttered.  That  doctrine  would  have  re- 
lieved all  the  difficulty  as  effectually  as  the  belief  that  man 
would  be  raised  up  to  dwell  on  the  earth  would  have  done. 

(d)  The  doctrine  of  future  retribution  is  not  brought  forward 
as  it  would  have  been  if  it  was  clearly  understood.  The  refer- 
ence to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  would  have 
removed  all  the  embarrassment  which  was  felt  by  Job  and  his 
friends.  It  would  have  explained  the  mysterious  events  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life; 
relieved  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  righteous 
suffer  and  the  wicked  are  prosperous  here;  and  would  have 
kept  Job  from  murmuring  and  complaining  under  his  severe 
trials.  And  though  there  is  an  occasional  allusion  to  a  future 
state,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  such  as  would  be  made  now,  in 
arguing  on  the  difficulties  which  perplexed  the  minds  of  Job 
and  his  friends. 

(e)  Yet  still,  there  was  a  belief  that  man  would  live  ader 
death,  or  that  the  grave  would  not  be  the  end  of  existence.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  only  passages  which  refer  to  the  subject, 
or  express  the  belief  at  all,  occur  in  the  speeches  of  Job ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  brings  forward  the  doctrine  seems  to 
have  made  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  other  speakers. 
Even  the  reference  to  the  future  state  by  Job  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  designed  to  turn  aside  the  force  of  their 
arguments.  The  views  which  he  presented  on  the  subject  do 
not  seem  to  have  excited  any  curiosity  in  their  minds,  or  to  have 
been  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  reply. 
The  views  which  were  entertained  by  Job  on  the  subject  are 
the  following : 

(a)  The  grave  was  a  quiet  resting  place;  a  place  where  toil, 
and  wo,  and  care  would  cease. 

For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet ; 

I  should  have  slept ; 

Then  had  I  been  at  rest 

With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth. 

Or,  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth,  I  had  not  been ; 

As  infants  which  never  saw  the  light 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ; 

And  there  the  weary  be  at  rest    Ch.  3 :  13-17. 

My  days  are  passed ; 

My  plans  are  at  an  end — 

The  cherished  purposes  of  my  heart. 
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Night  has  become  day  to  me ; 

The  light  bordereth  on  darkness. 

Truly  1  look  to  Sheol  as  my  home ; 

My  bed  I  spread  in  this  place  of  darkness. 

To  corruption  I  say,  "  Tnou  art  my  father ;" 

To  the  worms,  "  My  mother  and  my  sister." 

And  where  now  is  my  hope  t 

And  who  will  see  my  hope  fulfilled  ? 

To  the  bars  of  Sheol  they  must  descend ; 

Yea,  we  shall  descend  together  to  the  dust. — Ch.  17:  11-16. 

For  the  numbered  years  pass  away ; 

And  I  am  going  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return. 

My  spirit  is  exl^usted. 

My  days  are  at  an  end; 

The  grave  waits  for  me.-*Ch.  16 :  22.  17 :  1. 

And  surely  its  mountain  falUng  comes  to  nought, 

And  the  work  is  removed  from  his  place } 

The  waters  wear  away  the  stones, 

The  floods  wash  away  the  dust  of  the  earth, 

And  the  hope  of  man  thou  dost  destroy. 

Thou  dost  overpower  him  forever,  and  he  passes  off; 

Thou  dost  change  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away. 

His  sons  are  honest,  but  he  knoweth  it  not,  » 

Or  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not — Ch.  14 :  18-21. 

(()  But  though  the  grave  is  thus  the  termination  of  man's 
earthly  hopes,  yet  it  is  not  the  end  of  man.  There  is  an  abode 
to  which  the  grave  is  but  the  entrance ;  a  world  where  there  is 
still  consciousness,  and  susceptibility  of  happiness  or  wo. 

In  that  world  the  Shades,  or  the  nephaim  reside, — the  spirits 
of  departed  men : 

The  shades  tremble  from  beneath ; 
The  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 
Sheol  is  naked  before  him. 
And  Destruction  hath  no  covering. 

It  is  clear  here  that  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  *  beneath ;' 
that  it  is  under  the  waters;  that  it  is  the  region  of  ^  Sheol/  to 
which  the  grave  is  the  entrance;  and  that  there  is  a  dominion  of 
God  over  those  departed  Shades  or  Rephaim,  so  that  he  has 
power  to  make  them  tremble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
the  Shades  or  Rephaim  here,  there  is  allusion  to  the  manes 
mortuum,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  confined  in  Sheol.  Comp. 
Isa.  14:  9.  Prov.  11: 18.  Ps.  88:  10.  Prov.  9: 18.  Isa.  26: 
19. 

That  world  is  dark  and  dismal.  There  is  an  obscure  light 
there,  but  it  serves  only  to  heighten  the  gloom  : 
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Are  not  my  days  few  ? 

O  spare  me,  and  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  a  little  ease, 
Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return, 
To  the  l8^  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death — 
The  land  of  darkness,  like  the  hlackness  of  the  shadow  of  death; 
Where  there  is  no  order,  and  where  its  sinning  is  like  blackness. 

Ch.  10:  20—22. 

For  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  belief  of  the  future 
state,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notes.  This  view  of  the  future 
world  is  remarkably  obscure  and  gloomy,  and  shows  that  even 
the  mind  of  Job  had  not  such  anticipations  of  the  future  state 
as  to  cheer  and  support  him  in  the  time  of  trial.  The  appre^ 
hension  seems  to  have  been  that  all  the  dead  would  descend 
through  the  grave  to  a  region  where  only  a  few  scattered  rays 
of  light  would  exist,  and  where  the  whole  aspect  of  the  dwelling 
was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  cheerful  regions  of  the  ^^  land 
of  the  living."  To  that  dark  world,  even  Job  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity  to  descend,  for  though  there  was  an  expectation 
that  there  would  be  a  di^inction  there  between  the  good  and 
the  evil,  yet,  compared  with  the  present  world  of  Ught  and 
beauty,  it  was  a  sad  and  gloomy  dwelling-place. 

(c)  That  world  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  less  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence  than  this  in  several  respects.  It  was 
dark  and  gloomy.  It  was  entered  through  the  grave,  and  the 
grave  was  only  its  outer  court.  They  who  dwelt  there  were  cut 
off  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  life.  It  was  a  land  of 
silence.  Thus  Hezekiah,  speaking  of  that  world  to  which  he 
had  a  prospect  of  descending  when  so  sick,  says  : 

I  said,  I  shall  not  see  Jehovah  ; 

Jehovah  in  the  land  of  the  living: 

I  shall  see  man  no  more, 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  stfllsefls. — ^Isa.  38 :  11. 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  a  place  where  the  worship  of  God 
could  not  be  appropriately  celebrated.    Thus  Hezekiah  sttys : 

For  Sheol  cannot  praise  thee; 

Death  cannot  celebrate  thee ; 

They  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 

The  living,  the  Uving,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day; 

The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  ^ithfulness. 

Isa.  38  :  18,  19. 

sentiment  is  expressed  by  David,  Ps.  6  : 

For  in  death  there  is  no  remembranee  of  tbee ; 
In  the  grave  who  shall  give  the«  thanks  ? 
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A  similar  view  of  that  world  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
Job.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  view  of  Job  was 
even  more  gloomy  in  regard  to  that  future  world,  as  he  lived  at 
a  period  so  much  earlier  than  David  and  Hezekiah.  Successive 
revelations  imparted  new  light,  and  the  idea  of  the  future  state 
was  more  and  more  developed,  though  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
it  was  accompanied  with  much  that  was  dark  and  gloomy.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  gospel  fully  "  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light."     Yet, 

(d)  In  that  future  world  there  was  some  belief  that  there 
would  be  a  separation  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  or  that 
the  wicked  would  be  visited  with  punishment — though  the  belief 
of  this  is  represented  as  received  from  travellers ;  the  faith  of 
foreign  lands : 

Have  ye  not  inquired  of  the  travellers  ? 
And  will  you  not  admit  their  testimony  ? 
That  the  wicked  man  is  kept  for  the  day  of  destruction  ? 
And  that  he  shall  be  brought  forth  in  the  day  of  fierce  wrath  ? 

Ch.  21 :  29, 30. 

That  this  '  wrath'  refers  to  punishment  which  the  wicked 
will  experience  aAer  death,  is  apparent  from  what  Job  imme-  { 

diately  adds,  that  he  well  knows  that  his  present  life  may  be  one 
of  prosperity,  and  that  he  may  lie  down  with  honor  in  the  grave, 
and  that  the  clods  of  the  valley  will  be  sweet  unto  him. 

Who  charges  him  with  his  way  to  his  face  ? 

And  who  recompenses  to  him  that  which  he  hath  done  ? 

And  he  shall  be  borne  [with  honor]  to  the  grave, 

And  [friends]  shall  watch  tenderly  over  his  tomb. 

Sweet  to  him  shall  be  the  clods  ot  the  valley ; 

Every  man  shall  go  out  to  honor  him, 

And  of  those  before  him  there  shall  be  no  number. 

Ch.  21 :  31-33. 

Comp.  notes  on  Isa.  14  :  15-19.  It  will  be  apparent  from 
these  illustrations,  that  the  views  of  the  future  state  in  the  time 
of  Job  were  very  obscure,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  remark- 
able fact  that  no  particular  reference  is  made  in  the  argument 
to  it,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  were  felt  in  regard 
to  the  divine  administration  here.  ^ 

(11.)  God  was  to  be  worshipped  by  sacrifice  and  burnt- 
offerings.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Job  sought  to  make  expiation 
for  the  sins  which  his  children  might  inadvertently  have  com- 
mitted, (ch.  1 :  5,  6,)  and  that  the  sins  of  his  friends  were  to  be 
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expiated ;  ch.  42  :  8.  This  was  evidently  among  the  earliest 
modes  of  worship,  (comp.  Gen.  4:4.  8  :  20,  21,)  and  there 
was,  therefore,  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement,  or  of 
expiation  for  sin.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Job,  in 
common  with  all  the  patriarchs,  may  have  had  some  conception 
that  these  bloody  offerings  were  designed  to  point  to  the  one 
great  sacrifice  that  was  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  but 
there  'is  no  intimation  of  any  such  belief  in  the  book  itself  Of 
the  modes  of  worship,  besides  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  nothing 
can  be  learned  from  this  book,  except  that  sacrifices  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  prayer,  and  that  prayer  was  acceptable  to 
God,  and  would  be  heard ;  ch.  42  :  8.  33  :  26,  27,  28.  11 : 
13-15.  Repentance  was  also  demanded,  and  where  there  was 
a  penitent  heart,  the  offender  would  be  accepted  : 

If  thou  prepare  thine  heart, 

And  stretch  out  thine  hands  towards  him ; 

If  the  iniquity  which  is  in  thine  hands  thou  wilt  put  far  away; 

And  wilt  not  suiTer  evil  to  dwell  in  thy  habitation, 

Then  shalt  thou  liA  up  thy  countenance  [bright]  without  spot, 

And  thou  shalt  be  firm,  and  shalt  not  fear. 

And  thy  life  shall  be  bright  above  the  noon-day, — 
Now  thou  art  in  darkness — but  thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning. 

Ch.  13 :  13-17. 

The  religion  of  the  time  of  Job  was  a  pure  theism.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  one  God,  with  appropriate  sacrifices, 
and  with  acts  of  confidence  and  adoration,  and  with  dependence 
on  his  mercy  to  lost  sinners.  There  is,  indeed,  no  express  men- 
tion of  convocations  for  public  worship  ;  nor  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
nor  of  the  oflSce  of  priest.  As  in  the  time  of  Noah,  (Gen.  8,) 
the  father  of  a  family  was  the  officiating  priest  who  laid  the 
victim  on  the  altar,  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Job ;  ch.  1  :  4,  5. 
In  these  services  there  was  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
One  God,  and  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  idolatry  in  all  its  forms. 

If  I  have  made  gold  my  trust, 

Or  said  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confidence  ; 

If  I  rejoiced  because  my  wealth  was  great, 

And  because  my  hand  had  found  much ; — 

If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 

And  the  moon  advancing  in  its  brightness, 

And  my  heart  has  been  secretly  enticed, 

And  my  mouth  has  kissed  my  hand  ; — 

This  also  were  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  judge, 

For  I  should  have  denied  the  God  who  is  above. — Ch.  31*.  24-28. 
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There  is  nowhere  in  the  book  an  intimation  that  the  sub,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  or  any  created  being  was  to  be  honored  as  Ood. 

(12.)  We  have  in  the  book  of  Job  an  interesting  view  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  trae  piet^.  The  necessity  of  holiness  of 
life,  of  trust  in  God,  of  integrity  and  truth,  is  everywhere  in- 
sisted on  as  essential  to  true  religion.  To  transcribe  the  partic- 
ular places  where  these  are  dwelt  upon,  would  be  to  transcribe 
a  considerable  part  of  the  book.  We  may  just  advert  to  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  urged,  and  in  which  the  sin  and  danger  of  hypo- 
crisy  are  expressed : 

Can  the  paper  reed  grow  up  without  mire  ? 

Can  the  Dulrush  grow  up  without  water  ? 

Even  yet  in  its  greenness,  and  uncut, 

It  witheretli  before  any  other  herb. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  all  who  forget  God ; 

So  perishes  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite. 

His  hope  shall  rot 

And  his  trust  shall  be  the  building  of  the  spider. 

He  shall  lean  u])on  the  building,  and  it  shall  not  stand, 

He  shall  grasp  it,  buiit  shall  not  endure. — Ch.  8:  11-15. 

Knowest  thou  not  that  from  the  most  ancient  times, 

From  the  time  when  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth, 

That  the  triumphing  of  the  wicSed  is  short 

And  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment  ? 

Though  nis  neatness  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 

And  his  excellenoy  unto  the  clouds, 

Yet  he  shall  perish  forever  as  the  vilest  substance. 

They  who  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  he ! 

He  snail  ilee  awa}r  as  a  dream,  and  not  be  found, 

Yea,  he  shall  vanish  as  a  vision  of  the  night — Ch.  20 :  4-8. 

For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  when  [Grod]  cuts  him  off; 

When  he  taketh  away  his  life  ? 

Will  God  listen  to  his  cry 

When  trouble  cometh  upon  him  ? 

Will  he  delight  himself  m  the  Almightv? 

Will  he  call  at  all  times  upon  God  ?--.Ch.  37  :  8-10. 

(13.)  An  interesting  view  of  the  religion  of  the  time  of  Job 
is  seen  in  its  influence  on  morals  and  manners.  Customs  in  the 
Oriental  world  change  little,  and  in  Arabia  at  the  present  time 
we  have  still  interesting  illustrations  of  what  existed  in  the  days 
of  Job.  In  the  patriarchal  times  all  this  was  identified  with  their 
religion,  and  there  is  scarcely  even  now  to  be  found  anywhere 
more  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  religion. 
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ID  these  respects,  than  occur  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  nowhere 
are  there  more  happy  descriptions  of  the  simplicity,  the  purity, 
ihe  urbanity  of  early  manners  and  customs.  This  is  seen  in  the 
book  of  Job  in  the  following  respects. 

(a)  In  the  perfect  respectfulness  of  manner  in  their  treatment 
of  each  other.  In  all  wis  long  controversy  recorded  in  this 
book,  and  in  all  that  was  said  that  was  harsh  and  adapted  to  irri- 
tate, there  is  no  irUerruption  of  the  speaker.  There  is  no  passion- 
ate outbreak.  It  was  a  conceded  and  well-understood  matter, 
that  the  speaker  was  to  be  heard  patiently  through,  and  then  that 
the  reply  was  to  be  heard  as  patiently.  No  matter  how  much  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  the  one  who  had  spoken  there 
might  be,  no  matter  what  reflection  there  might  be  on  his  mo- 
tives or  character,  and  no  matter  how  severe  and  withering  the 
sarcasm,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  break  in  upon  the  speaker. 
This  is  understood  still  to  be  courtesy  in  the  Oriental  world ; 
this  was  regarded  as  courtesy  among  the  aborigines  of  this 
country;  and  in  this  respect  the  more  civilized  and  polished 
people  of  our  times  might  learn  something  from  even  the  wan- 
dering Arab,  or  the  "  wud,  untutored  Indian."  Thus  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, (Works,  Vol.  n,  455,)  speaking  of  the  "savages  of  North 
America,"  says,  "  Having  frequent  occasions  to  hold  public 
councils^  they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  con- 
ducting them.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  foremost  ranks,  the  war- 
riors in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  in  the  hindmost 
The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice  of  what  passes, 
imprint  it  on  their  memories,  and  communicate  it  to  their  chil- 
dren. He  that  would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound 
silence.  When  he  has  finished  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him 
five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing 
he  intended  to  say,  or  has  anj/fthing  to  add,  he  may  rise  again 
and  deliver  it  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conver- 
sation, is  reckoned  highly  indelicate.  How  different  this  is  from 
the  conduct  of  a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  when  scarce 
a  day  passes  without  some  confusion,  that  makes  the  Speaker 
hoarse  in  calling  to  orders**  etc.  "It  is  one  of  the  Indian  rules 
of  politeness,  not  to  answer  a  public  proposition  the  same  day 
that  it  is  made ;  they  think  it  would  be  treating  it  as  a  light 
matter,  and  that  they  show  it  respect  by  taking  time  to  consider 
it,  as  of  a  matter  important" — (Ibid.  p.  454.) 

(6)  Respect  for  age.    More  beautiful  instances  of  this  can  no- 
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>Rrhere  be  found  than  in  iht  modestjr  of  Elifau,  and  in  the  defer** 
ence  wbkli  Job  said  was  paid  to  him  in  his  days  of  prosperity^ 
EUhusays: 

I  am  young,  and  ye  are'  very  old ; 

Therefor<e  I  was  afraid, 

And  durst  not  make  known  to  yon  my  opinion.  | 

I  said,  Days  shonkL  apeal^ 

And  multitude  of  years  snoold  teach  wisdom. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man : — 

And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  givethhim  uneler8tandin^.r 

Ghreat  men  are  not  alivays  wise ; 

Neither  do  the  a^d  always  understand  what  is  right* 

Therefore  I  said;  Hearken  unto  me ; 

I  also  will  declare  mine  opinion. 

Behold  I  waited  for  your  words, 

I  list^ed  to  your  arguments, 

While  ye  searched  out  what  to  say. 

Yea,  I  attended  to  you; 

And  behold  there  is  no  one  that  hath  refuted  Job, 

Or  answered  his  words. 

They  were  eonibunded ;  they  answered  no  more ; 

They  put  words  fa^  from  them. 

And  I  waited,  althomrh  they  did  not  speak ; 

Although  they  stood  g^l  and  answered  no  more^  , 

Now  I  will  answer  on  m^  part ; 

Even  I  witt  show  mine  opiiiion.— Ch.  32  ;  &-17. 

So  Job  speaks  of  the  respect  t^at  was  shown  him  in  the  day# 
of  his  prosperity: 

When  I  went  forth  to  the  gate  ^ougV  the  city, 

And  prepared  my  seat  in  the  public  place, 

The  young  men  saw  me  and  req>eGUully  letired  before  me, 

The  eiged  arose  and  stood. 

The  princes  refrained  from  speaking, 

And  laid  &eir  hand  upon  their  moum^ 

The  roice  of  eounseUaPs  was  silent. 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  theif  mouth. 

For  the  ear  heard,  and  it  blessed  me, 

And  the  eye  saw,  and  it  bore  witness  to  me.— Ch.  29 :  7-11/ 

(c)  One  of  the  virtues  then  much  dwelt  on,  as  an  act  of  pietyy 
"Was  that  of  hospitality.  This  is  frequently  alluded  to  with 
great  beauty  in  the  poem,  as  it  is  in  all  the  poetry  of  Arabin  ^ 

now,  and  in  the  days  of  Job  was  esteemed  to  be  a  virtue  as  es'  ( 

sential  as  it  is  now  in  the  East. 

If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire^ 
Or  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail  y 
If  I  have  eaten  my  morsel  alone, 
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And  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  of  it ; — 

For  from  my  yoath  he  grew  up  with  me  as  with  a  father, 

And  I  was  ner  guide  from  my  earliest  days — 

If  I  have  seen  any  one  perish  for  want  of  clothing, 

Or  anv  poor  man  without  covering^: 

If  his  loms  have  not  blessed  me, 

And  if  he  have  not  been  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep, 

Then  may  my  shoulder  fall  from  the  blade, 

And  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  upper  bone. — Ch.  31 :  16-22. 

If  my  domestics  could  not  at  all  times  aay, 
<  Let  them  show  one  who  has  not  been  satisfied  from  his  hos- 
pitable table ;' 
(The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street ; 
Mv  doors  I  opened  to  the  traYeUer*-*) 
Then  let  me  be  confounded  before  a  great  multitude  I 
Let  the  contempt  of  families  crush  me. — Ch.  31 :  31-34. 

See  also  ch.  18 :  5, 6.  21 :  17,  and  the  Notes  on  those  places. 

{d)  In  like  manner,  piety  then  consisted  much  in  kindness  to  the 
poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  to  those  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life.  Job's  beautiful  description  of  his  own  piety  in  the 
days  of  bis  prosperity  is  all  that  is  needful  to  illustrate  this : 

For  I  rescued  the  poor  when  they  cried, 

And  the  fatherless  when  there  was  none  to  help  him. 

The  blessinff  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me. 

And  I  caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy. 

Oh.  29:13, 13. 

I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 

And  feet  was  I  to  tiie  lame; 

t  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  cause  of  the  unknown  I  searched  out 

And  I  broke  the  teeth  of  the  wicked, 

And  from  their  teeth  I  plucked  away  the  8poil.-^h.  29 :  15-17. 

Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  t 

Has  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?'---Ch.  30 :  25w 

If  I  have  refused  justice  to  my  man-servant  or  maid-servant, 

When  thev  had  a  cause  with  me^ 

What  shall  I  do  when  Grod  riseth  up  7 

When  he  yisitetb^  what  ahoil  I  answer  him? 

Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ? 

Did  not  the  same  One  fashioiii  us  in  the  womb  ?— Ch.  31 :  13-15. 

If  mv  land  cry  oni  against  me» 
Ana  the  furrows  likewise  complain  i 
If  I  have  eaten  its  fruits  without  payment^ 
And  extorted  the  living  of  its  owners ; 
Let  thistles  grow  up  instead  of  whea^ 
And  noadous  weeds  instead  of  barley. 
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ARTICLE   VIIL 

DOBflNICI  DlODATI  I.  C.  NbaPOLITANI,  Db  ChRISTO  GlUfiCB 

LOQUBNTB  EXERCITATIO. 

Translated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.  6.  of  Trinity  Collegei  Dublin. 

INTBODUCTOBT   NOTB.} 

Those  who  have  read  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  a  translation  of  Sect«  10,  Part  11.  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository, Vol.  I.  No.  3,  p.  530,  and  the  article  of  Prof.  Pfann- 
kuche,  Bih.  Rep.  Vol.  I.  No.  2,  p.  317,  are  aware  that  there 
has  heen  much  controversy  in  respect  to  the  language  spoken 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  This 
question  has  been  more  or  less  connected  with  that  relating  to 
the  language  in  which  Matthew  wrote  the  gospel  bearing  his 
name.  Those  .contending  for  an  Aramaean  original,  are  dis- 
posed to  represent  this  as  the  current  language  of  Palestine, 
at  that  time  ;  whilst  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  in 
a  Greek  original,  contend  that  Greek  was  the  vernacular 
tongue. 

On  this  question  Pfannkuche  and  Hug  differ :  the  former 
advocating  the  Aramean  as  the  prevailing  language,  the  latter 
the  Greek. 

The  work  of  Diodati,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extended 
on  the  subject,  had  become  so  rare  that  neither  Pfannkuche 
nor  Hug  bad  seen  it  prior  to  the  writing  of  their  essays. 
Professor  Dobbin,  therefore,  the  editor  of  the  present  edition 
recently  published,  merits  the  commendation  of  the  literary 
world  for  his  enterprise  in  offering  to  them  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  original  Latin.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the 
translation  which  we  have  begun  to  publish  and  intend  to 
complete  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Repository,  probably 
extending  through  the  present  year. 

Considering  tne  treatise  valuable,  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  translate  it,  but,  in  correspondence  with  Prof.  Dobbin, 
ascertained  that  he  had  himself  undertaken  the  task.  We 
consequently  obtained  his  consent  to  furnish  the  translation  for 
the  pages  of  the  Repository.  As  far  as  we  have  compared  it 
with  the  original,  we  feel  confidence  in  pronouncing  it  lucid 
and  accurate. 

Diodati  has,  undoubtedly,  made  out  a  strong  case,  and 
although  he  may  have  erred  in  carrying  his  hypothesis  to  an 
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•xtreme,  yet  the  evidence  adduced  by  him,  as  well  ae  by  Hug, 
proves  incontestably  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Palestine,  and  renders  it  certain  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  spoke  it  freely,  if  not  habitually. 

His  lucubrations  will,  at  all  events,  be  perused  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  and,  we  have  thought,  would  give  value  to  our 
work. 

Of  Diodati  Mr.  Dobbin  says,  in  his  Preface,  "Douinick 
DioDATi,  a  civilian,  the  author  of  the  following  Ezercitation, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  the  year  1736,  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  several  generations  by  literary  eminence.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  proved 
by  his  whole  illustrious  career  that  the  seed  did  not  fall  upon 
an  unproductive  soil.  His  first  publication  was  the  Essay, 
'*D£  Ghristo  Grjbce  Loqubnte,"  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1767.  It  excited  the  liveliest  interest  throughout  the 
learned  world,  and  procured  for  the  author  enrolment  by 
acclaim  among  the  members  of  several  Academies,  and  other 
literary  institutions.  Royalty  itself  condescended  to  express 
its  approbation  of  the  genius  And  ability  of  Diodati,  and 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  forwarded  to  Naples  tokens  of  her  im- 
perial regard.  After  this  publication,  his  researches  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Be- 
sides one  or  two  separate  volumes  on  this  subject,  he  en- 
riched the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Herculaneum 
(Academy  d'ErcoIano)  with  several  learned  antiquarian  pa- 
pers. He  died  in  the  year  1801  in  the  city  of  his  birth, 
where  a  memoir  of  her  distinguished  son  appeared  in  the  year 
1815." 

Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  of  the  ability  of  the 
Essay,  as  also  of  its  conclusiveness,  after  a  comparison  with 
the  articles  from  Pfannkuche  and  Hug, —  [Ed. 

Dominici  Diodati  L  C,  JYeapolitanif  De  Christo  Grace  Lo* 
queiUe  ExercUatio;  Qua  Ostenditur  Gracam  sive  Hellenist' 
ticam  linguam  cum  JudtBis  omnibus^  turn  ipsi  adeo  Christo 
Domino  et  ApoHolis  nativam^  ac  vemaculamjuisse.  Neapoli 
MDCCLXVIL  Excudebat  Josephus  Raymundus,  Utraque 
potestate  annuente. 

DOMINICUS  DItDATI.— TO  THE  READER. 

The  desire  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  those  who  have 
been  celebrated  in  past  times  is  so  common,  as  to  be  almost 
an  instinct  of  our  nature.     Nor  does  this  propension  confine 
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its  researches  to  those  who  owe  their  notoriety  to  their  merits, 
being  such 

"  Whom  rare  desert 
Hafl  raised  to  seate  in  heaven." 

It  embraces  those  within  its  range,  no  less,  who  hare  been  distin- 
guished only  for  their  crimes.  Our  curiosity  extends  not  merely 
to  their  acts  and  history^  but  also  to  their  personal  appearance, 
their  features,  their  carriage,  and  eyery  habit  of  their  body.  It 
is  this  which  imparts  such  extreme  interest  to  the  description  of 
the  persons  of  Plato,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Caesar,  Tully,  Nero, 
and  others.  A  likeness  of  these  remarkable  men  upon  a  pebble 
gives  it  the  value  of  a  gem,  and  as  such  it  decor&tes  the  fingers 
of  our  wealthy  mriuosi.  Let  but  antiquity  render  up  some 
memorial  of  the  illustrious  dead,  which  it  has  long  concealed 
beneath  the  soil,  and  men  will  hie  from  afar  to  gaze  upon  the 
reHc  that  has  been  disinterred,  will  esteem  it  beyond  price,  and 
count  it  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  world.  Now,  far 
be  it  from  us  with  cynic  censm'e  to  condemn  an  enthusiasm  so 
innocent,  so  unblameworthy  as  this !  But  if  this  feeling  be  par« 
donable  when  indulged  in  relation  to  distinguished  men,  how 
much  more  worthy  is  it  of  indulgence  when  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind is  its  object  I  Francis  Vavassor,  for  instance,  has  engaged 
in  an  inquiry  respecting  the  form  and  countenance  of  Christ. 
Joannes  Merekenius  has  discussed  the  question,  whether  he  was 
subject  to  disease,  and  marked  by  any  personal  blemislu 
Boilsus  has  written  of  his  stature,  and  others,  of  the  number  of 
years  he  lived,  his  language,  aspect,  and  innumerable  other 
particulars  concerning  him.  Now,  is  all  this  to  be  denounced 
as  the  work  of  obscure  diligence,  (obscuree  diligentiffi,)  or  as 
labor  expended  in  vain  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  commonwealth 
of  letters  reaps  little  benefit  from  investigations  of  this  nature  ? 
In  our  own  judgment,  such  a  sentence  would  be  no  less  unwise 
than  ungrateftil. 

Amon^  topics  of  this  kind,  none,  I  am  persuaded,  can  justly 
claim  a  higher  place  than  an  inquiry  into  the  language  which 
Christ  habitually  spoke.  Sacred  philology  cannot  fail  to  gain 
advantage  from  labor  bestowed  on  such  a  theme  as  this.  But 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  widely  Offering  opinions  are  held 
by  the  learned.  Some  entertain  the  iT6tion  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  spoke  Hebrew.  A  few  are  found  contending  for  Latin 
as  his  native  tongue.  The  remainder  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  Chaldee  or  the  Syriac  was  the  language  which  the  Saviour 
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«poke;  some  patronising  tbe  one,  and  some  the  other  dialect 
In  this  last  opmion,  I  myself  lon^  concurred.  But  when  I  came 
somewhat  more  minutely  to  look  into  this  conclusion,  I  discov- 
ered many  things  which  shook  my  confidence  in  its  truth.  In 
shorty  I  learned  to  believe  that  neither  Hebrew,  Syriac,  nor 
Latin  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Saviour,  but  Greek. 
My  proofs  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  in  the 
following  dissertation. 

Before,  however,  the  reader  enters  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  I  am  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to  state  to  whom  I  have 
been  indebted  for  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  long 
time  since,  when  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  at 
the  University  of  Naples,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Jacobus  Martorellius,  who  taught  there  with  distin- 
guished ability.  On  one  occasion,  he  casually  dropped  the 
opmion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  Greek,  an  assertion  little 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  great  body  of  his  pupils,  and  to 
myself  only  attractive  from  its  novelty.  Accustomed  as  I  had 
been  from  childhood  to  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  I  de- 
rived from  this  hint  an  inducement  to  continue  the  delightful 
practice  with  increasing  ardor.  Every  thing  I  now  met  with, 
which  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  opinion  of  the  professor,  I  noted 
with  care.  When  I  had  collected  materials  in  considerable 
quantity,  I  set  about  arranging  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  produced  an  adumbration  of  my  present  work.  No  sooner 
had  I  done  so,  than  the  conviction  fastened  itself  upon  mj  mind 
that  the  idea  of  Christ's  Hellenism,  startling  though  it  might  be 
at  first  from  its  strangeness,  was  amply  sustained  by  the  volume 
of  Inspiration,by  the  testimony  of  coins,  biid  by  the  other  remains 
of  antiquity.  So  satisfying  to  my  own  mind  proved  the  evi- 
dence from  these  various  sources,  that  I  wondered  the  idea  had 
never  been  fairly  and  fully  examined  before,  especially  as  the 
language  of  Christ  had  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  no  common  abilities  had  been  employed  in  the  discussion. 
I  had  a  strong  desire  to  finish  my  work  and  give  it  to  the  world 
in  print  I  paused,  however,  when  I  reflected  that  the  path 
was  entirely  new.  It  was  tempting  indeed  to  the  ambition  of 
him  who  could  say  with  Lucretius, 

"  Jurat  integros  accedere  fonteifl, 

Atque  haurire,  juvatque  novos  deeerpere  florea^ 
Insigaemque  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam, 
Unde  priufl  nulli  velarint  tempora  Muas." 
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But  a  check  was  instantly  applied  in  my  case,  by  my  conscious 
unfitness  for  an  office  which  would  task  the  noblest  powers  and 
the  most  extensive  erudition.  I  was  further  dis^ieartened  by 
remembering  the  Hebrew  pioverb,  Otn  np^^ntth  tp^  ^13  nn  ok, 
**  Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  gold,"  and  in  consequence  had 
almost  entirely  renounced  my  design  of  publication.  In  this 
state  of  perplexity,  a  sentence  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  bis  Treatise 
de  Sybillinis  Oraculis,  which  accidentally  met  my  eye,  encour* 
aged  me  to  proceed.  In  it  I  found  this  writer  maintaining  my 
very  position  against  Simonius,  in  few,  indeed,  but  unequivocal 
words.  Nothmg  could  have  happened  more  providentially 
than  this  discovery  of  the  coincidence  between  this  accomplish- 
ed scholar  and  myself^  for  it  decided  me  at  once  upon  presenting 
my  lucubration  to  the  world. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  this  Essay.  I  have  little 
to  add  to  what  has  been  said.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  name  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  on  the  title-page,  is  differ- 
ent from  the  running  title  throughout  the  volume.  The  change 
was  made  advisedly.  The  ecclesiastical  Censor  had  the  strong- 
est objection  (qui-minime  probaret)  to  the  running  title ;  but 
this  could  not  oe  altered,  as  the  sheets  were  struck  off.  The 
title-page  presents  all  the  emendation  in  our  power  to  effect. 

Those  who  would  see  at  a  glance  the  plan  upon  which  I 
have  proceeded,  may  consult  the  synopsis  which  immediately 
follows.  As  for  the  work  itself  {vXr^\  I  have  to  allege  that  it 
is  all  mine,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fundamental  idea, 
the  position  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  (^eW).  For  this  I 
am  indebted  to  the  ingenious  persons  just  named.  But  for  all 
besides,  the  arguments,  the  illustrations,  the  answering  of  ob- 
jections, and  the  solution  of  difficulties,  I  alone  am  responsible. 
I  venture  to  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
issue  I  but  of  this  he  will  be  the  proper  judge.  Should  any 
thmg  herein  appear,  contrary  to  my  expectation  and  wish, 
marked  by  rashness  and  inconsideration,  with  all  the  readiness 
of  a  lover  of  truth  will  the  writer  make  the  requisite  alterations 
when  his  error  is  pointed  out.  His  object  in  this  treatise,  the 
ascertainmetit  of  truth,  establishes  a  strong  claim  for  indulgent 
criticism.  Conscious  imperfection  joins  to  reiterate  the  plea. 
Reader,  farewell. 

Naples,  March  badcclxvu. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  method  I  have  pursued  in  proving  that  Christ  was  a 
Hellenist,  or  sp(^eGreek»  for  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  use  of 
the  term,  is  this :  I  prove  that  the  Greek  was  the  vernacular  Ian- 

Suage  of  all  the  Jews  throughout  Judea,  from  the  time  of  the 
laccabees.  When  this  is  proved,  it  directly  follows  that 
Greek  was  the  native  and  proper  tongue  of  Christ,  his  mother, 
and  the  Apostles,  who  were  all  natives  of  Judea.  The  Essay, 
therefore,  divides  itself  into  these  three  parts :  I.  We  show 
how  the  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  Judea.  IL  We 
present  those  con^derations  which  go  to  prove  that  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  whole  Jewish  people  used  the  Greek  idiom. 
ni.  We  discuss  and  refute  the  objections  of  those  who  hold 
contrary  opinions. 

Each  of  these  parts  is  further  divided  into  two  chapters.  In 
the  close  of  the  work,  we  show  how  certain  questions  of  bibli- 
cal   philology   are    answered  by  means   of  this    argument 

PART  I. — How  the  Greek  language  was  introduced  into 
Judea. 

Chapter  I.  Certain  propositions  are  laid  down  as  the  basis 
of  the  argument. 

Prop.  1.  That  the  language  of  conquered  nations  has  fre- 
quently given  place  to  that  of  their  conquerors. 

Prop.  2.  That  the  Egyptians  spoke  Greek  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus. 

Prop.  3.  That  the  Syrians  from  Seleucus  Nicator  spoke  Greek. 

Chapter  II.  That  the  Jews  received  the  Greek  language  from 
the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians. 

§  L  The  rudiments  of  Hellenism  introduced  into  Judea  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

§  2.  Alexander  settles  Macedonians  in  Samaria,  having  re- 
moved the  native  inhabitants.    « 

§  3.  Seventy  thousand  Jews  bring  the  Greek  language  into 
Judea  from  Egypt. 

§  4.  The  Jews  returning  from  Syria,  also  introduced  the  lan- 
guage along  with  the  epoch  and  language  of  Greece. 

§  5.  Jason,  the  high-priest,  endeavors  to  seduce  the  Jews  into 
the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  succeeds. 
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§  6.  The  progress  of  Hellenism  in  Judea  under  the  high-priest 
Menelaus* 

§  7.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  exerts  all  his  influence  to  estab- 
lish the  hold  of  the  Grecian  language,  manners  and  laws  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Judea. 

(  8.  Jerusalem  is  filled  with  Grecian  settlers. 

{  9.  The  Samaritans  of  Shechem  of  their  own  accord  adopt 
the  Ghrecian  usages,  and  dedicate  the  temple  on  Gerizim  to  Hel- 
lenian  Jove. 

§  10.  Antiochus  threatens  the  penalty  of  death  to  those  Jews 
who  hold  out  against  Hellenism,  and  will  not  renounce  their 
ancient  faith. 

§  11.  The  same  Antiochus  removes  all  causes  that  might 
induce  to  the  abjuration  of  Hellenism  among  the  Jews. 

§  12.  The  chief-priest  Alcinius  vigorously  propagates  Hel- 
lenism. 

§  13.  All  Judea  is  covered  with  Grecian  co.onies  for  the 
space  of  twenty-one  years. 

§  14  The  Jews  follow  the  Grecian  sects  of  philosophy. 

^  15.  The  Jewish  kings  who  succeeded  greatly  favored  Hel- 
lenists and  Hellenism. 

An  Excursus  upon  the  Hellenists  of  Acts  vi.  1. 

Who  were  the  Hellenists  1 

Was  there  a  Hellenistic  tongue  ? 

^  16.  Summary  of  the  whole. 

PART  n.— That  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Jews  spoke 
the  Hellenistic  tongue,  proved  by  various  arguments. 

CHAPtBR  I.  In  this  is  shown  that  the  Hellenistic  language 
was  vernacular  amone  the  Jews,  and  commonly  spoken  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

§  1.  From  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  all  the  Jews  wrote  in 
Greek. 

4  3»  The  coins  of  the  Jews  bore  Greek  legends. 

§  3.  The  same  language  was  employed  m  the  inscriptions 
and  edicts  set  forth  for.  general  perusal. 

§  4.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  and  children  Greek  names. 

4  5.  The  Greek  alphabet  was  taught  in  their  schools. 

§  6.  The  Greek  Scriptures  were  read  in  their  synagogues. 

4  7.  That  the  Jews  spoke  Greek,  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
Joiepbul* 
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§  8.  The  Greek  was  employed  to  designate  dWisions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  the  new  cities  among  the  Jews. 

§  9.  Feasts,  edifices,  ranks,  orders,  coins,  and  other  things 
instituted  since  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  received  Qreek 
names. 

§  10.  Summary  of  the  chapter* 

Chapter  II.  Direct  proof  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  spoke 
Greek. 

§  1.  Jesus  had  a  Greek  surname. 

^  2.  The  college  of  the  Apostles  bore  also  a  Greek  name. 
§  3.  Christ  used  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
§  4.  Christ  quoted  Greek  proverbs. 
§  5.  He  made  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
§  6.  This  language  was  native  and  vernacular  to  the  Apostles 
likevnse. 

PAKT  ni. — ^This  part  is  devoted  to  (he  solution  of  difficulties 
and  the  answering  of  opponents. 

Chapter  I.  The  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  Christ  are  announced  and  refuted. 

§  1.  The  Hebrew  tongue  was  neither  vernacular  to  Christ 
nor  to  the  Jews  of  his  day. 

§  2.  Harduin  is  refuted,  who  maintained  that  Christ  and  the 
Jews  spoke  Latin. 

§  3.  Neither  Christ  nor  the  contemporary  Jews  spoke  Syriac. 

Chapter  II.  Answer  is  herein  made  to  the  objections  of 
opponents. 

1.  Why  Paul  addressed  the  Jews  in  Hebrew. 

2.  Of  the  Syriac  or  Hebrew  words  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament. 

^  3.  An  explication  of  two  passages  of  Josepbus,  in  the  pre- 
face and  close  of  his  Antiquities,  that  seem  to  make  against  our 
opinion. 

§  4.  Wherefore  and  for  whom  Josephus  wrote  his  Jewish 
War  in  Chaldee. 

§  5.  An  inquiry  why  Josephus  in  addressing  the  Jews  spoke 
Hebrew. 

i  6.  Of  the  Books  of  the  Rabbins. 
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APPENDIX. — How  certain  philological  knots  are  disentan- 
gled by  means  of  this  system. 

§  1.  Of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 
4  2.  Of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews. 
^  3.  Of  the  Hellenists  and  their  language. 

4.  Of  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees. 

6.  Of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy. 

6.  Conclusion  of  the  Treatise. 

Db  ()hristo  Hellenista — ^That  CnaisT  was  a  Hellenist. 

PART  I. — Haw  the  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  Judea. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  proof  of  my  general  proposi- 
tion, I  will  lay  down  certain  principles^or  facts  as  the  founda- 
tion of  my  argument  In  this  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the 
mathematician,  who,  by  premising  definition,  axiom  and  postu- 
late, makes  his  proora  demonstrative  {anodeiHTwag).  I  shall 
thus  establish  the  correctness  of  my  position,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute.  Looking  for  divine  assistance  (<rvy  dc^)  in 
our  task,  we  now  commence  the  discussion. 

Chapter  I. — Certain  propositions  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the 

argument. 

There  are  three  things  which  we  consider  necessary  to  set 
forth  and  prove  as  initiative  to  the  discussion.  The^rj^  is. 
That  the  languages  of  conquered  nations  have  been  superseded 
by  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  second  is.  That  the  Greek 
was  the  vernacular  language  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Soter. 
And  the  thirdy  That  the  Syrians  adopted  the  Greek  language 
under  Seleucus  Nicator. 

Proposition  I. — That  the  language  of  conquered  nations  has 
frequently  given  place  to  that  ^  their  conquerors. 

To  begin  with  the  authority  of  the  poet,  we  find  Horace  as- 
serting the  progressive  change  and  corruption  of  language  in 
these  lines  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos.* 

Ut  sQve  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos 
Prima  cadunt,  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  eetaa 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos,  nostraque,  etc. 

*  Horat.  in  Arte  v.  60  et  seq. ;  et  v.  68.  ad  72. 
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To  effect  these  changes,  time  and  circumstance  are  ever  ef- 
fectually working ;  but  nothing,  it  has  been  obserred  by  gene- 
ral consent,  has  greater  influence  than  the  conquest  of  the  land 
by  a  people  of  another  speech.  In  such  a  case,  the  native  in- 
habitants gradually  adopt  the  language  with  the  customs  and 
laws  of  their  conquerors,  and  by  the  same  degrees  neglect  and 
abandon  their  own.  But  this  not  only  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  relative  position :  other  circumstances  tend  to 
the  same  result.  Especially  has  the  pride  of  the  victors  con- 
tributed to  the  change,  the  imposition  of  a  new  language  being 
regarded  by  them  as  an  additional  proof  of  subjection  in  the 
vanquished,  and  as  a  measure  likely  to  confirm  their  own  do- 
minion. The  testimonies  of  the  learned  on  this  head,  may  be 
collected  from  Bodin,*  Walton,f  Aldret,f  Du  Fresne,||  Gesner,§ 
and  many  others.  The  last  in  .particular  says,  ^*  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  change  of  language  flows  in  along  with  the  tide  of 
conquest  over  a  vanquished  people.  The  victory  appears  in- 
complete, unless  the  language  of  the  natives  is  also  subdued.'' 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  does  not  always  hold  good.  For  in- 
stance, our  own  Naples  has  often  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  the  in- 
vader, yet  it  still  speaks  Neapolitan.  Spain  also  is  an  excep- 
tion, which  was  long  subject  td  Austria,  and  after  that  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  V.  Duke  of  Angers.  Hetruria,  too,  which 
Francis  III.  Duke  of  Lorraine  obtained  in  1736  3  not  to  mention 
other  countries. 

But  these  are  not  in  reality  exceptions;  for  the  conquerors 
neither  established  colonies  of  their  own  countrymen  in  these  re- 
gions, nor  did  they  deport  the  natives  in  any  numbers  into  a 
foreign  soil.  Had  such  measures  as  these  been  pursued,  then 
certainly  the  usual  result  would  have  followed — the  language  of 
the  victor  would  have  superseded,  ere  long,  that  of  the  van- 
quished. That  such  is  the  usual  course  of  events,  I  will  prove 
by  some  well-known  instances. 

To  begin  with  the  Greeks.  When  the  Fhocians  emigrated 
to  Marseilles,  they  established  their  lan^ua^e  along  with  their 
sway  in  that  country.     So  completely  did  it  secure  predomi- 

*  Bodin.  in  Method.  Hist.  cap.  9. 

t  Walton.  Proleg.  I.  c,  19,  p.  5. 

X  Aidretus,  Origine  de  la  lingua  Gastellana  I.  11,  12. 

I  Da-Fresne  Prcfat.  ad  Glossar.  §  11. 

{  Gesneras  in  Mithrid*  cap.  1. 
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nance  tbere^  that  Strabo  tells  us  the  early  Romans  used  to  go  to 
Marseilles  to  study  Greek,  rather  than  to  Attica.* 

Alexander  of  Macedoa  always  labored  to  make  the  Greek 
language  coextensive  with  his  empire^  as  a  consequence  of 
which,  Jerome  says,  "  the  entire  East  came  to  speakf  GreeL" 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  add  that,  not  only  the  Scythians,  but 
the  Indians  also  whom  Apollonius^f  Tyana  met  in  his  travels, 
conversed  familiarly  in  that  language. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Latin  tongue  spread  with  the  con* 
quests  of  Rome.  "  That  imperious  city,''  as  Augustine  reports,| 
**  always  made  it  a  part  of  its  policy  to  induce  the  adoption  of 
the  .Latin  language  wherever  it  succeeded  in  imposing  the 
yoke  of  civil  subjection."  And  so  successful  were  the  Romans 
in  this  measure,  that  wherever  the  Roman  arm  was  felt,  there 
the  Roman  tongue  came  quickly  into  use,  and  the  native  idiom 
{Idi^fAo)  was  abandoned.  So  completely  have  all  traces  of  the 
original  dial^ects  been  efiaced,  that  the  curious  inquiry  of  the 
learned  is  now  directed  to  ascertain  what  languages  theinhabit'* 
ants  of  so  many  conquered  provinces  originally  spoke.  This 
entire  oblivion  of  the  native  dialect  had  occurred,  in  many 
cases,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  I'hat  accomplished  ge« 
ographer  writes  of  certain  tribes  in  Spain :  ^^  01  fup  toi  To^i* 
vaHM,  H€u  fiokui^a  ol  tUM  tov  JBaZtiP  rsXmg  ilg  tor  PioficUmf 

fUPOl.\\ 

The  same  circumstance  occurred  in  the  history  of  those  an- 
cient Gauls,  who  made  an  incursion  into  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  succeeded  in  giving  their  name  to  the  coun-^ 
try>  Galatia  or  Gallogrsecia,  and  m  naturalizing  their  language 

■■■>■        iini  ■■■■  I...I.     ,  ■       I  I  •  ,■,       „■■...  ..  |..»» 

*Jilloi  di  ta  Ka^Bfrttjuota  ywL'  nayrtg  yog  oi  x^ur%H  ^Qog  to  iU- 
^air  xginonai  wu  tpHocotpiiy  *  wr^  ^  noXig  fimgf  fuv  xoiq  pagpigoic 
iofiho  Tta^devTt^giw  nal  iptWilijt^ug  Kcnetrxtvdas  Tovg  raXaiag,  oKrre  %al 
%a  cvftfiokaut  'JElkipfunl  ygaipBtp  h  de  t<^  naqovx^  wu  rovg  yptogi/jmta-* 
Tove' PofiaUay  nmtmcVf  conl,  t^^  u£*A&rpfag  ctirodfifila^  iuduri  <f>onqp 
fjpilofta'diig  ovrag* 
f  Hieronymus  Proem,  ad  lib.  3,  Ep*  ad  Galat.' 
J  August*  lib.  XIX.  de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  7.  '^^ 

I  Strabo,  lib.  III.  p.  151.  [Tom.  L  pag.  404,  Ed.  Sieb.  Jati^ 
poi ri  ol TiXsunoi yiyovaai  "  '-'•  >  ■  Arre  fwigw mtixowF^  to^ nmnH 
Avw  'Pnfuuot* — ^Bl>* 


> 
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tmong  the  people,  to  the  partial  or  total  supercession  of  the  uk* 
tire  tongue* 

Thus  William  too,  the  conqueror  of  England,  introduced  the 
old  French  language  into  that  island,  and,  so  far  did  it  succeed 
in  displacing  the  English  and  Saxon,  that  these  became  almost 
extinct  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Ingulius,f  and  of  Robert 
Holkotj(  the  Dominican,  irho  liTed  about  the  year  1350.  The 
words  of  the  latter  are,  **  HiBtorians  tell  us  that  when  Wil-' 
Kam  Duke  of  Normandy  seized  the  crown  of  England,  he  took 
measures  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Saxon  tongue^  and  make 
French  the  language  of  both  parts  of  his  dominions^  He  passed 
a  law  that  no  one  should  plead  in  the  courts  in  any  other  than 
the  French  language;  also,  that  in  the  education  of  youth,  in-* 
struction  in  French  should  invariably  precede  instruction  in 
Latin ;  in  fact,  ihat  the  latter  should  only  be  taught  through  die 
medium  of  the  former."  Thus  the  English  tongue  was  all  but 
lost  The  complabt  of  Henry  of  Huntingdonffon  this  point  is 
still  extant,  and  as  follows : 

*}  Who  in  the  heavens  will  not  be  affected  with  pity,  and 
who  upon  earth  will  not  shudder  with  horrof,  while  temcting 
upon  the  destruction  of  their  kings,  their  princes,  and  their  jp^ 
ple,'^  (viZi  those  of  the  English^  ^*  nay,  more,  of  their  entire 
stock,  language,  and  name?.  That  other  things  should  perish, 
we  wonder  not }  but  that  their,  tongue,  coeval  with  the  earliest, 
should  pass  into  oblivioni  eauses  a  surprise  which  no  words  oiin 
express.*' 

But,  to  omit  other  eonclusions  and  facts  regarding  the  Par« 
thians  in  Persia,  the  Arabs  in  Carthage,  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Sclavonians  in  Greece,  the  Spaniardsj  French,  and  English  in 
the  American  provinces,  and  many  besides,  a  notable  and  con<* 
vincing  proof  is  furnished  us  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This 
nation,  it  is  well  known,  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  spoke 
the  Hebrew  tongue*  But,  after  their  conquest  by  the  Chaldeans, 
adopted  their  dialect,  and  allowed  their  own  national  dialect  to 
drop  into  di9use^§ 

By  the  facts  and  testimonies  just  adduced,  we  conceive  our 


•4*^ 


*  Vide  Hieron<  loc.  sit. 

t  Ingulfus,  p*  895,  901,  912* 

X  Holkotus,  leet  2,  sup.  Sapientkn. 

I  Lib.  II.  Hist*  Anglic,  p.  300. 

§  Vide,  qu«B  d}oain  inftai  part  3^  cap.  L§  h 
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fiist  proposition  abundantly  established,  that  conqueror*  have 
'  changed  the  languages  of  conquered  nations, 

P&oFosiTioN  11. — That  the  Egyptians  spoke  Greek  in  the  time 

of  Ptolemy  Lc^  (A.  C.  323). 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Psammitichus,  nearly  400 
years  before  Lagus,  the  Greek  language  began  to  find  its  way 
into  Egypt)  along  with  the  Carians  and  lonians  who  settled 
there  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  Grateful  for  their  effi- 
cient  aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  throne,  Psammitichus  ap* 
pointed  them  a  settlement  about  Bubastis  and  Pelusium,  and 
committed  Egyptian  youth  to  their  care,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Grecian  tongue.  To  overcome  too,  as  much  as  he  might,  the 
barbarous  hAbits  of  his  countrymen,  and  introduce  among  them 
the  higher  civilization  of  Greece,  he  conferred  the  greatest 
proofs  of  his  regard  upon  the  strangers^  and  invited  other 
Greeks  to  settle  in  the  country.  Not  long  afterwards,  his  suc- 
cessor, Amasis,  who  was  equally  attached  to  the  Greeks  with 
himself,  transferred  them  from  Pelusium  to  Memphis  and  Nau- 
cratis,  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  heart  of  Egypt.    Hence  ori- 

f'nated  more  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  between  the 
gyptians  and  the  Greeks.  Of  this  circumstance  Herodotus 
thus  writes  in  his  Euterpe,  CUV  :*  Tovtwf  di  oUw^irtrnv  if 
uityvfittp  orEU.i^8g  ovtoD  intfuayofiBfoitovtoujt^  ta  trt^l  AlyvTnov 
ywofjova^  anb  xpoftfuuxov  ^aatJi^og  aQ^dfieim,  navta^  xo!  ta  vaxe" 
Qov  munofud'a  atQeHamg*  nqAroi  yi  ovtoi  eV  Aiyvni^  aXko* 
ylMaaoi  xaJOtKta&fiaap  *  r{  civ  ds  i^af&srtiaaip  xioQeiiVf  iv  rovtoiai 
dii  01 18  oXnoi  r&p  veSfy  xal  ta  iqeUna  tmv  oix^fiaymv  to  fiexQ^  V^ 

Thus,  by  degrees,  Hellenism  {iXhjptafwg)  made  its  way  bto 
the  countxy,  the  progress  of  which  became  more  rapid,  and  its 
prevalence  more  extensive,  when  that  empire  was  overrun  by 
the  Grecian  armies.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  built  the  citv  which  he  named  ai\er 
himself  Alexandria,  and  drafted  a  colony  of  Greeks  into  it,  he 
set  himself  about  effecting  an  entire  revolution  in  the  country, 
according  to  Strabo.  The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  lan^age,  manners,  and  laws  of  Greece.  And  when  Alex- 
ander died  at  Babylon,  Egypt  then  ceded  into  the  hands  of  one 
mdined  to  pursue  the  same  policy  with  equal  vigor.    Ptolemy 

^  Herod,  ex  Weaseling.  edit.  p.  179,  v.  59. 
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Lagus,  a  Macedonian  like  his  predecessor,  strenuoosly  endea- 
vored to  abolish  the  native  Egyptian  tongue,  and  forbade  the 
ose  of  any  but  Greek  throughout  his  kingdom.  Much  to  the 
same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Bochart,*  that, 
"  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  language  struck  its  roots  deep- 
ly into  the  soil  of  f^pt." 

That  this  representation  is  essentially  correct,  all  the  evidence 
we  can  collect  goes  to  prove.  All  (be  memorials  of  that  age 
and  realm  are  Grecian.  The  authors  compose  in  no  other 
toague.  Manetho  of  Diospolis ;  all  the  Ptolemies,  Soter,  Phila- 
delphus,  Euergetes,  and  Fbiloponius;  Ammonius,  Heroiiian, 
Philo  Jiidffius,  Appion,  and  the  Alexandrians  Apollonius,  Di- 
dymus,  PauUus,  Cyrillus,  Appianus,  and  others  almost  innume- 
rable, either  born  or  residing  in  Egypt,  all  wrote  in  Greek. 

If  we  look  to  the  coins  of  the  country,  we  find  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect.  Ever  since  Egypt  became  subject  to 
Grecian  nileis,  their  language  alone  appears  upon  the  coinage. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  present  a  catalogue  of  these,  yet  impro- 
per to  pass  them  over  altogether  without  notice.  Suffice  it  that 
we  present  a  specimen  from  Vaillant : 


Here  the  head  of  Ptolemy  Soter  appears,  encircled  with  a 
diadem,  while  on  the  reverse  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt 
The  inscription  is  Greek— fl^2'/>^iifiZ  UTOylEMAlOT.  In 
like  manner  the  succeeding  Egyptian  kings  used  Greek  upon 
their  coinage,  as  Patio,  Noris,  Spanheim,  and  others  who  have 
made  numismatology  their  study,  convincingly  prove ;  but 
above  all,  the  distinguished  Vaillant,  who  has  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Egypt  illustrated  by  the  coins  of  the  country. 

■  Bochart  Phaleg,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.   [Samuel  B.  nai.  1599,  ob. 
1667.     Geographia  Sacra.     Ed.] 
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We  have  yet  to  glance  at  inscriptioDS  upon  buildings  and 
other  records  of  a  kindred  nature.  As,  hoxvever,  there  is  much 
more  of  this  kind  of  testimony  available  for  our  purpose  than 
"we  can  venture  to  use  in  this  compendious  essay,  we  must  con** 
tent  ourselves  with  the  adduction  of  a  single  fact.  The  one  we 
shall  exhibit  will  be  that  called  the  Adulitan  monument,  from 
Adule,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Ethiopians,  where  it  was  raised 
by  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  dedicated  a  chariot  (lii(fQOp)  to 
Mars,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  on  the  back  of  which  were 
carved  figures  of  Hercules  and  representations  of  his  exploits^ 
This  was  preserved  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  as 
AllatiuSi  Thevenot,  and  others  quoted  by  Fabricius  show.* 
Ptolemy  had  it  carved  with  Greek  characters,  the  inscription 
beginning  thus: 

Baatlevg  ^iyag  IltoXefiaTog  vtbg  ^aaiXttag 
IltoXe^aioVy  xai  PaaMaar^g  *^Qairot;g. 

This  is  a  fact  of  more  than  common  interest  and  importance^ 
inasmuch  as  it  clearly  proves  the  vernacular  language  of  Egypt 
to  be  Greek,  by  exhibiting  the  Egyptians  making  use  of  that 
language  even  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  land,  while  in 
Egypt  itself  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  made  that  country 
their  school  for  Greek,  as  did  Valentinus,  according  to  Epipha^ 
nius.t 

But  wherefore  urge  further  proofs  in  maintenance  of  a  posi'' 
tion  which  none  of  the  learned  doubt,  and  even  my  opponents 
will  not  venture  to  controvert.  Salmasius  himself,  in  his  "  Fu<« 
Dus  linguae  Hellenisticae,"  makes  this  remarkable  concession : 
"  The  Greek  idiom  was  vulgarly  used  in  Syria  and  Egypt."J  If 
Huet,  Walton,  Petavius,  Stephens,  Cartheromachus,||  Emmius, 
and  others  be  consulted,  they  will  be  found  delivering  them' 
selves  to  the  same  effect. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  this  view,  a  difficulty  has  been 
urged  by  Simon,  after  Kircher,  viz.,  that  Coptic  had  currency 
in  Egypt  at  the  same  time  as  Greek.     This  we  are  bound  to 

notice.     Simon,  indeed,  confesses  that  Ptolemy  patronized  the 

■  ii-i»ii.ii.  .11  ■■■■II....  ^ij 

•  Vide  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grec.  lib.  3,  t.  2,  p.  6(H. 

t  Epipb.  Hsres.  31,  cap.  2,  p.  164,  aliique. 

X  Salmas.  in  Fun.  p.  42. 

II  [Scipio  Forte-guerri,  nat.  1466,  pb.  1515.    Es.] 
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Greek  language,  yet  conceives  that  it  never  superseded  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  country,  which  he  calls  Coptic,  but  rather, 
that  both  existed  contemporaneously  in  Egypt.*  This  opinion 
of  the  learned  father,  however,  has  been  completely  demolished 
by  the  following  sentence  from  his  antagonist,  Isaac  Voss:  "  Si* 
mon  is  utterly  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  has  put  forth,  since 
the  very  name  of  Coptic  was  unknown  until  the  Arabs  gained 
possession  of  Egypt.  The  language  itself  is  sufEcient  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  Greek  and  Arabic"! 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  present  a  fact  or  two  in  support  of 
Vossius's  assertion. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  observation  is,  that  the  Coptic 
idiom  is  nothing  else  but  degenerate  Greek  mixed  with  Arabic. 
I  repeat  it,  degenerate  Greek,  for  most  words  in  the  Coptic  vo« 
cabulary  are  derived  from  Greece.  With  few  exceptions  their 
vocables  savor  of  Hellenism^  (^EHrjriaiiov  redolent,)  and  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet  in  name,  figure,  and  power,  are  all  but 
identical  with  the  Greek,  as  the  following  scheme  will  show : 
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*  Simonius  Hist.  Critiq.  du  N.  T.  chap.  16. 

t  Vossius  ad  iter«  P.  Sim.  Objecti.  Retp.  p.  350« 
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From  the  Arabic,  also, 
words:  e.g. 

I1ITOJULOC 

Pitomos 


the  Coptic  derived  innumerable 
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niTOJUL^piOJt  )      Codex  rati-  {     ^\joySai\ 

Pitomarion  )  onura.        (      Ettaumar 

And  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kind  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  Coptic  Lexicon.  But,  admitting  these  exceptions, 
Simon  would  have  the  ba^  of  the  language  to  be  Egyptian. 
We  challenge  him,  however,  to  tell  us  what  or  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  other  language,  the  traces  of  which  Simon  has 
so  clearly  discovered  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  as  also  to  give  us  the 
rule  by  which  he  discovers  this  or  the  other  word  tb  be  Egyp- 
tian. He  certainly  has  no  ancient  authority  upon  which  he 
can  fall  back,  and,  if  candid,  must  confess  his  ignorance.  The 
ancients  maintain  the  silence  of  the  grave  upon  the  subject. 
This  Kircher  is  honest  enough  to  own  in  the  following  words : 
^'But  should  any  one  ask,  what  was  the  ancient  language  of  the 
E^ptians,  I  can  more  easily  present  him  with  opinions  than 
with  facts,  for  there  is  positively  not  one  author  who  presents 
lumself  as  my  guide  amid  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  On  this 
subject  the  ancient  writers  have  neither  seen  with  their  eyes, 
nor  spoken  with  their  tongues.'** 

But  even  were  we  disposed  to  grant  that  the  words  which  Si- 
mon calls  Egyptian  are,  in  fact,  Egyptian,  (which  many  cer- 
tainly are  not,)  he  gains  little  by  the  concession.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that,  when  the  Egyptians  adopted  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, they  should  retain  some  terms  from  their  old  familiar 
tongue,  and  hand  them  down  to  posterity ;  just  as  it  was  natu- 
ral for  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan  words  to  find  their 
way  also  into  the  Coptic.  For  the  Latin  it  is  easy  to  account. 
The  Es^yptians  would  adopt  them  where  they  fell  under  Ro- 
man rule,  although  Greek  was  still  the  staple  material  of  the 
common  speech.  The  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  present  no  great- 
er difficulty,  for  these  the  Egyptians  would  occasionallv  borrow, 
in  order  to  veil  under  the  secrecy  of  a  foreign  nomenclature  the 
dogmata  of  their  religion  from  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar. 
The  same  motive  which  led  to  the  invention  of  their  mystic  cha- 
racters, the  hieroglyphics,  might  operate  here,  as  well  as  the 
common  superstition  of  the  East,  which  attached  an  indescriba- 
ble virtue  to  foreign  and  untranslated  words.  The  ancient  ora- 
cle of  the  Chaldeans,  published  and  translated  by  Psellus  may 
be  usefully  consulted  for  information  upon  this  point.     In  sup- 


*  Kircher  in  Prod.  Copt.  c.  5.  p.  123. 
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port  of  T^haf  has  been  just  alleged,  we  may  add  that  those  Chal- 
dean words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Coptic  books  and  Lexicon. 

The  second  point  worthy  of  notice  in  answer  to  Simon  is, 
that  the  Arabians  did  not  pass  beyond  their  own  confines  until 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  were  distin- 
guished, indeed,  by  an  ancient  lineage,  but  had  passed  their 
time,  up  to  that  period,  in  a  peaceful  obscurity.  Then,  at 
length,  bursting  forth  from  their  deserts,  under  the  command  of 
Omar  I.  they  invaded  Jerusalem,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  gained 
unnumbered  triumphs  in  Asia,  and  m  extensive  regions  of  Afri- 
ca and  Europe. 

From  these  premises  we  may  conclude  that  the  Coptic  owns 
no  parent  source  but  Greek,  and  that  it  became  a  distinct  dia- 
lect only  after  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs  into  Egypt.  For  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  which  struck  their  roots  so  deep- 
ly into  the  Egyptian  mind  under  the  Ptolemies,  prevailed  down 
to  the  seventh  century.  But  when  the  Arabs  entered  the  coun- 
try, it  underwent  a  process  of  change  and  deterioration  so  as  to 
form  an  entirely  new  dialect.  The  change,  I  repeat,  was  dete- 
rioration, not  destruction,  for  either  through  the  rapidity  of  their 
conquests,  or  the  few  immigrants  that  settled  in  the  country, 
the  Arabs  left  the  Greek  tongue  to  form  the  chief  element  in 
the  new  compound.  Thus,  the  Egyptians,  combining  the  lan- 
guage of  their  conquerors  with  their  own,  formed  the  Coptic 
from  the  union  of  the  two ;  just  as  the  occupation  of  Syria  by 
the  Persians  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac, 
from  the  fusion  of  the  Greek,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  The  Sy- 
riac is  the  tongue  in  which,  up  to  this  day,  the  books  of  the 
Maronites  and  Nestorians  are  composed.  Nor  did  it  happen 
otherwise  in  Judea  and  other  lands.  The  same  period  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  the  pure  Greek  language  and  literature 
throughout  the  entire  East.  Then,  and  not  before,  was  the 
name  Coptic  formed,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption 
of  uiiyvniog  or  u4ixv7tTogj  and  which,  by  a  barbarous  contrac- 
tion, becomes  Konjog.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect,  then, 
than  the  statement  of  Simon,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies  spoke  both  languages,  Greek  and  Coptic. 
The  more  correct  representation  is,  that  Coptic  itself  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a  depravation  of  the  Greek  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

Proposition  III. — That  the  SyrianSyfrom  Seleucus  J^Ticatar, 

spoke  Greek. 
After  Alexander  had  seized  upon  Syria,  he  established  seve- 
ral Grecian  colonies  there.    From  that  event  may  be  dated  the 
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comineiicement  of  the  Hellenism^  {* EkXiinafnov^)  which  after- 
wards obtained  so  universally  in  that  region.  When  Alexan* 
der  died,  his  vast  empire  was  split  up  and  divided  amongst  his 
generals.  Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Laomedon  of  Mitylene,  who 
hastened  to  take  possession  of  it  with  a  large  army  of  Greeks  * 
But  as,  in  the  same  partition  of  the  empire,  Seleucus  Nicator 
obtained  the  supreme  command  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  he 
succeeded,  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  securing  Syria 
for  himself.  Fixing  his  residence  in  the  country,  he  labored 
with  all  his  might  to  introduce  the  Greek  language  and  laws, 
or  rather  to  confirm  them  in  their  hold  upon  the  people.  He 
raised  Greek  cities  in  every  direction.  Sixteen  of  these  were 
called  Antioch,  C^vuoxHa,)  from  his  father  and  his  son. 
Six  were  called  Laodicea,  (^aodtxelaj)  from  his  mother.  JSTine 
had  their  name  from  himself,  Seleucia,  (2'£>Urx€ia,)  and  four 
were  named  after  his  two  wives,  namely,  three  Apamea,  i^Ana^ 
fieia,)  and  one  Stratonice,  (Jir^aror/x^.)  To  other  cities  he 
gave  Greek  or  Macedonian  names,  either  in  commemoration  of 
some  exploit  of  his  own,  or  in  honor  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  towns  with  Greek  or  Macedonian 
names  are  found  in  Syria  and  other  countries  that  border  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Vail1ant,t  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
more  than  once,  furnishes  a  long  list  of  them.  In  these  cities 
he  located  numbers  of  Macedonian  and  other  Greek  inhabit- 
ants. Strabo|  informs  us  that,  with  a  view  to  deepen  the  Gre- 
cian character  of  the  city,  five  thousand  three  hundred  Athe- 
nians and  Macedonians  were  transferred  from  Antigone,  where 
Antigonus  had  placed  them,  to  Antioch.  Thus,  into  Syria  and 
especially  into  Lower  Syria,  or  Palestine,  to  which  my  remarks 
chiefly  apply,  was  the  Greek  language  borne,  in  the  first  place 
through  the  sovereignty  of  Alexander,  next  through  that  of 
Selcucus,  and  finally  through  that  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  Greek  colonies  established  among  the  conquered  people, 
secured  the  wide  difTusion  and  general  adoption  of  the  language 
and  institutions  of  Greece.  The  Greek  names  for  the  year  and 
months  were  universally  received,  and  only  Greek  money  circu- 
lated. 

Their  coins  were  called  <Bra  Seleuciday  from  the  name  of  their 

*  Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  8,  Bibl.  Hist.     Arrianus  spud  Photiumi 
lib.  X.  cod.  92. 
f  Vaillant  in  Seleucid.  Imp.  p.  12. 
X  Strabo,  Geogr.  lib.  16,  p.  750. 
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king.  Greek  mooejrs  and  inscriptions  equally  prevailed  under 
the  succeeding  monarcbs  of  that  dynasty.  One  specimen  fton 
JoLn  Foy  Vaillant  we  present : 


.  Tbe  obverse  presents  the  he&d  of  Seleucua  covered  with  a  }ion'8 
skin,  the  reverse  a  figure  of  Jupiter  sitting  with  an  image  of 
victorVi  (dexteia  victoriolam  tenens,)  in  bis  right  hand,  antt  in 
bis  left  an  inverted  spear.  The  epigraph  is  Greek — Bu4Sl- 
jiESlZ  ^EAETKOT.  Antiochus  Soter,in  like  manner,  .\nti- 
ochus  Deus,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  Antiochus 
Magnus,  and  the  other  kings  who  followed,  coined  Greek  money. 
Nons*  and  Vaillanlf  are  our  principal  authorities  upon  these 
points,  and  afford  valuable  information. 

From  his  time,  too,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  ascertained 
to  have  used  the  Greek  language  in  tbe  composition  of  books. 
Seleucus  Nicator  himself  wrote  a  book,  m^t  '£Ui^iapoil,  men- 
tioned by  Athenseus,  in  wbicb  he  treated  of  the  Greek  vocabu- 
lary, the  origin  and  use  of  words.  Posidonius  Apameecsis,  so 
called  from  his  birthplace,  Apamea,  composed  a  work,  nipi  /7o- 
vuSmnimp  tj^oi'^-    Pherecydes,  the  philosopher,  also  a  Syrian,| 

*  Noris,  torn  ii.  in  Disaert.  de  Anno  Syro-Maced.  [Henri- 
cuaN.  Cardin.  nnl.  1631,  ob.  1704.  Annus  el  Epochs  Syro> 
Macedonum  in  vetuiiis  urbium  Syriv  numrais  prKsertim  Med- 
icBJa  ezpositEB,  4tD.     Ed.} 

f  Vaillant  in  HiBtoria  Seleucidarum. 

j  ["  Pherecydes  Syrus  primum  dixit  animos  homlaum  esse 
■BMPiTBaNos."  Cic.  TuBc.  Disp.  lib.  1,  c.  16.  Videan,  lector, 
quomodo  Donatus  vocem  "sempiternus"  defioit  in  Ter.  And. 
act.  V.  Bc.  5  J  qui  longe  aliter  nc  Diodati  explicat  j  cui  velim 
•djungas  ea  qu»  celeberrimua  ille  Wnrburton  super  hac  quss- 
tione  docte  admodum  et  aubijliter,  uti  solet,  diaieruit  in 
"The  Divine  Legation  of  Hoses  demonitrated,"  book  3,  S  1, 
En.] 
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wbOy  Cioero  assures  us,  6rst  publicly  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  wrote  many  treatises io  Greek,  all  of  which  are  hope- 
lessly lost,  bseus,  a  Syrian  too,  composed  his  orations  in  such 
elegant  Greek,  that  the  ancients  admired  them  as  marked  by 
all  the  grace  of  the  Attic  style.  How  exquisitely  and  wittily 
Lucian  also  knew  how  to  employ  the  language,  it  were  super- 
fluous to  mention  here.  It  is  well  known  that  Syria  claims 
him  also  as  her  son.  But  not  to  dwell  on  individual  instances, 
Jamblichus,  Nicomachus,  Arimedeus,  St.  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
Meleager,  Luke  the  Evangelist,  wrote  in  Greek,  and  countless 
others,  whose  names  should  I  attempt  to  give,  it  were  scarce 
exaggeration  to  say  with  Plautus : 

"  The  night  would  fall  ere  I  could  close  mj  Btrain." 

But  the  questions  may  be  asked  here,  Was  not  St.  Ephrem  a 
Syrian,  and  did  he  not  write  in  Syriac  rather  than  in  Greek,  as 
Jerome*  and  Photiusf  testify  1  and  are  there  not  coins  extant  of 
Antiochus  IV.  and  Demetrius  II.,  with  partly  Greek  and  partly 
Phoenician  inscriptions?  Nay  more,  are  there  not  some  wholly 
inscribed  with  Phoenician  characters  copied  in  Spanheim,|  Vail- 
lantlj,  and  more  recently  still,  in  Barthelemy,  in  his  essay  lately 
published  in  Paris  ?§ 

Our  reply  is,  that  these  facts  do  not  make  against  us  in  the 
slightest  degree  when  they  are  properly  understood.  Our  ob- 
servations are  confined  to  Syria  of  Palestine,  within  the  Eu- 
phrates, having  for  its  northern  boundary  Cilicia  and  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  east  the  Euphrates,  on  the  south  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  entire  region 
was  covered  with  Grecian  settlements,  and  gave  prevalence  to 
Hellenic  speech  and  usages  among  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  more 
widely  unfold  hereafter.  But  St.  Ephrem  was  born  at  Edessa, 
in  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Although  this  region 
bore  the  common  name  of  Syria,  and  formerly  belonged  .to  that 
kingdom,  yet  was  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  Syria 
proper  of  which  I  speak.     That  the  Greek  language  should  not 

*  Hieronym.  in  Gatal,  Script.  Eccles.  cap.  115. 
t  Photius  in  Bibliotheca,  cod.  169. 
%  Spanheim,  De  usu  et  Priest.  Numis.  diss.  2. 
I  Vaillaut  in  Hist.  Reg.  Syr.  pp.  106,  109,  151. 
(  LeCtre  de  M.  I'Abbe  Barthelemy  a  Messieurs  les  Auteura 
do  Joarnal  des  Savans  sar  quelques  Medailles  Ph^niciennea, 
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have  become  familiar  in  that  remote  district,  excites  in  us  no 
surprise,  as  it  presents  no  obstacle  to  our  conclusion.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  well  reading,  among  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  (A.  D.  451)  a  document  (postulationem)  for- 
warded by  a  certain  clergyman  of  Edessa,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  subscribed  in  Greek,  but 
many  of  the  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and  Sub-deacons  are  reported 
to  have  written  theirs  in  Syriac,  (xaJ  jj  vnoyQacprj  JSvQtax^.^)  In 
the  acts  of  the  same  council  we  read  that  one  Uranius,  a  Bishop 
of  Mesopotamia,  was  present,  to  whom  was  interpreted  in  Sy- 
riac what  the  fathers  transacted  in  Greek.f  Theodoret,  too, 
mentions  Abraham,  a  Bishop  of  Charrse,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.^  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  nor 
more  easily  explained  than  that  St.  Ephrem,  an  Edessene  by 
birth,  should  write  in  Syriac  rather  than  in  any  other  tongue. 

With  respect  to  the  coins  said  to  exist,  having  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  PhoBniclan,  or  in  Phoenician  alone,  1  can  scarcely 
prevail  on  myself  to  believe  them  genuine*  For,  after  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  and  his  successors  obtained  possession  of  the 
country,  the  native  tongue  of  the  inhabitants  totally  disap- 
peared, (prorsus  evanuit,)  and  the  Greek  took  its  place  so  com- 
pletely that  the  Phoenicians  used  no  other.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
appeal  to  those  two  very  remarkable  remains  given  by  Gruter, 
namely,  the  letter  of  the  Phoenicians  residing  at  Puteoli  to  the 
senate  (ordini)  and  people  of  Tyre,  and  their  answer,  both 
written  in  Greek.jj     Besides,  in  the  writers  on  numismatics,  we 

*  V.  Acta  Syn.  Chalced.  act.  10,  p.  250  ad  256. 

■flbid.  p.  219  ad  222.  torn.  vii.  ex  edit.  P.  Mansi. 

J  Theodoretus  in  Hist.  Relig.  cap.  17,  p.  849,  tom.  iii. 

II  Monumenta  heec  pluribus  mendis  inquinata  habes  in  Gru- 
teri  Thesauro.  (^)  Sed  ea  oppido  quam  emendata,  ac  Latine 
insuper  versa  reperies  in  quantivis  pretii  opere,  cedroque  li« 
nendo,  "  I  Fenici  i  primi  abitatori  di  Napoli,  (•)"  nuper  edito 
a  Duce  Miehaele  Vargas  Macciucca,  nobilissimo  juvene,  Ion- 
geque  ornatissimo,  qui  vestigia  clarissimi  patrui  Equitis  Fran- 
cisci  Vargas  Macciucca  viri  de  literis,  de  literatis  hominibus, 
deque  re  Neapolitana  omni  publica  optime  meriti  premens,  ;ra> 
i^lai  aQx^^^^oyiag  diutumo  labore,  summoque  studio  illusirat 
decoratque. 

(*)  GrnteruB  in  Thesaur.  Inscript.  p.  1105. 

(')  Deirantiche  Colonic  venute  in  Napoli,  p.  331,  333. 
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find  coins  unnumbered  of  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  other 
Phoenicians,  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  only.  But,  upon  this 
subject,  Vaillant,*  who  contends  for  the  genuineness  of  the  coins, 
bad  better  be  consulted.  The  epoch  of  the  Seleucidse,  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  reckoned,  even  when  they  came  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  being  signalized  by  the  ascendency  of  Greek, 
yet  appearing  on  these  coins  in  Phoenician  characters,  strength- 
ens my  suspicion  of  their  spuriousness. 

While  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  I  received  no  little 

pleasure  from  finding  my  own  opinion  confirmed  by  that  of  a 

person  of  the  weightiest  authority,  Otbo*  Sperling,  whose  words 

I  quote : 

f  "  Afterwards  the  Greeks  occupied  Tyre,  and  built  a  mint 

[  and  treasury,  and  coined  tetQadgdxt^ovg.     The  Tyrian  coins, 

I  therefore,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  ought   to  be  understood  as 

Greek  and  not  native ;  inscribed  with  Grecian  letters,  and  not 
^  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  ancient  Tyrian.     For,  ever  since  Alexander 

and  his  Greek  successors  took  possession  of  the  country,  the  in- 
habitants came  to  speak  and  write  in  the  language  of  their 
masters,  all  the  affairs  of  the  government  were  administered  ailer 
the  Greek  fashion,  Greek  moneys  were  struck,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  old  Tyrian  or  Phoenician  character  and  lan- 

fttage  fell  completely  into  disuse."  (Omnisque  Tyria  vel 
Phoenicia  scriptio  vetusta  et  inscriptio  evanuit,  ac  periit.f) 

But,  even  should  we  concede  these  coins  to  be  genuine,  the 
admission  would  not  affect  our  argument.  For  we  speak  not 
so  much  of  Phoenicia  as  of  Syria,  and,  in  this  latter,  beyond  all 
question,  the  Greek  was  vernacular  about  that  time.  But  let 
us  hear  Vaillant  again : 

**  Seleucus  Nicator,  as  soon  as  he  had  seized  on  Syria,  intend- 
ing to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  not  only  gave  Gre- 
'  cian  names  to  most  of  the  cities,  but  also  imbued  the  people 

with  the  language,  and  strictly  enjoined  its  use  in  all  trans- 
actions of  a  public  nature,"  &c.,  &c.| 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Noris  :| 

"  When  Seleucus  Nicator,  after  the  violent  death  of  Antigo- 
nus,  became  master  of  Syria,  and  had  distributed  the  Mace- 

•  Vaillant  Hist.  Reg.  Syr.  p.  81,  86,  131,  132,  150.    V.  Noris 
'  Dissert.  4,  de  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  cap.  3,  4,  5. 

f  Sperlingiusde  Num.  non.  cusis,  p.  51. 
J  Vaillant  in  Hist.  Reg.  SyriaB,  p.  109. 
I  Noris  de  An.  Syro-Maced.  diss.  1,  cap.  3,  p.  38. 
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doniaD  soldiers  as  settlers  throughout  the  cities  he  built  or  re- 

{>aired  in  that  country,  the  Syrians  straightway  embraced  the 
aws  and  language  of  the  conqueror,  and,  by  a  general  consent, 
the  year  and  its  months  soon  came  to  be  known  all  over  the 
land,  by  the  Macedonian  names  only."  Joseph  Stephens,*  Sal- 
matiuSft  Emmius,|  and  almost  all  the  learned  bear  the  same 
testimony,  but  I  spare  the  reader  the  tediousness  of  quotation. 

One  class  of  testimony,  however,  of  higher  authority  than 
any  yet  adduced,  1  cannot  merge  in  a  simple  allusion,  viz.,  that 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  them  we  fuid  the  most  explicit 
reference  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  their  inhabitants,  as  Greek  king- 
doms and  people.  The  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees, 
after  describing  how  the  Jews  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians,  proceeds : 

"  Judas  chose  Eupolemus  and  Jason,  and  sent  them  to  Rome, 
to  close  an  alliance  and  treaty  and  to  remove  from  the  Jews  the 
yoke  of  the  Grecians" — meaning  by  this,  of  course,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Syrians.|| 

The  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  calls  the  prev- 
alence of  Syrian  manners  among  the  Jews  *'  the  supremacy  of 
the  Greek,"  {axfii^  jig  ^EkXtji'iafAov^)  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
glory  of  the  Syrians,  "  Grecian  glories."§ 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Maccabees,  whatever  degree  of  credit  may  be  attached  to  that 
production.ir 

But  the  prophet  Daniel  led  the  way  in  this  usage.  In  his 
visions  he  regards  Syria  and  Egypt  as  parts  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire.** Throughout  his  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  king- 
doms that  were  to  precede  the  advent  of  Christ,  he  seems  to 
Say  especial  attention  to  these  two  countries  between  which 
udea  lay,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  new  habits,  laws  and 
language.     So  also  Zechariah.ff 

In  the  same  style  of  nomenclature  we  find  Josephus  the  Jew 
calling  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  by  the  name  of  Macedonians.^ 

*  Stephanus  Com.  ad  c.  1  lib.  1  Mach.  p.  49. 

t  Salmasius  in  Fun.  Ling.  Hell.  p.  42. 

i  IJbbo  Emmius  de  Grsecia  Vet.  lib.  6. 

II  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  8,  v.  17.  [18,  tijv  ^aaiUiaf  t^p  'Ekl^w»>^ 

§  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  13,  15.  'EkXt^viaas  do^ag. 

If  Lib  4  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  3,  et  5. 

**  Daniel,  cap.  7,  v.  6,  cap.  8,  v.  8,  et  alibi. 

ft  Zacharias,  cap.  6,  v.  3. 

^Joseph,  lib.  13  Antiq.  p.  631,  634,  635,  638. 
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In  a  word,  Arrian,  Dexippus,  Strabo,  Appian,  Curtius,  Jus- 
tin, and  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  who  touched  the 
point,  give  the  same  designation  to  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians. 
That  I  do  not  quote  these  authorities  expressly  will  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  supererogation.  (Ne  major  thylaco  accessio 
fiat^ 

From  all  these  facts,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the  Jews, 
both  by  reason  of  their  country  being  covered  with  Syrian  col- 
onies, as  well  as  being  often  reduced  to  subjection  by  foreign 
invaders;  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  of  the  frequent  intercourse  with  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries which  naturally  ensued  ;  but  especially  by  reason  of  com- 
ing under  the  Grecian  yoke  about  190  years  before,  had  gene- 
raUy  received  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  Christ 

But  this  subject  we  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chapteb  II. — That  the  Jews  received  the  Greek  language  from 

the  Greeks y  Egyptians  and  Syrians. 

The  foundation  of  my  work  has  been  laid  in  the  facts  and 
statements  of  the  preceding  chapter.     We  now  enter  upon  our 

E roper  subject  of  discussion,  bearing  in  mind,  meanwhile,  that 
om  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  spoke 
Syriac.  Our  purpose  now  is  to  show  how  the  Greek  language 
was  introduced  into  their  country  by  means  of  the  Greeks, 
Syrians  and  Egyptians. 

§  1.  The  elements  of  Hellenism  introduced  into  Judea  under 

Alexander  the  Great. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  3652,  before  the  era  of  Christ  332, 
Alexander  of  Macedon  entered  Judea  with  bis  army.  When 
he  approached  Jerusalem,  Jaddua,  who  was  then  high  priest, 
opening  the  gates  of  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  him  attended 
by  a  choir  of  priests,  and  received  him  as  a  friend.  As  soon  as 
Alexander  perceived  the  priest,  he  went  up  to  him  alone,  sa- 
luted him,  adored  the  name  of  Jehovah  which  was  graven  upon 
his  mitre,  and  said  that  in  his  own  country  he  had  seen  Grod  in 
the  likeness  of  the  high  priest,  who,  moreover,  had  promised 
him  victory  over  the  Persians.  When  he  had  been  conducted 
to  the  temple,  the  priests  showed  him  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in 
which  the  prophet  foretold  that  the  Grecian  emperor  should  be- 
come master  of  the  Persian  dominions.*    Alexander,  interpret- 

*  Daniel,  cap.  8,  v.  7,  20,  21 ;  et  cap.  11,  v.  13. 
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ing  this  of  himself,  presented  sacri6ce  with  gladness  to  Qod< 
He  invited  the  Jews  to  share  in  his  enterprises,  and  promised 
them  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  Induced  by  his  invi* 
tation  and  promise,  many  of  that  nation  enrolled  themselves  in 
his  army,  and  followed  him.*  From  that  period,  an  intimacy 
of  the  closest  kind  continued  with  the  Greeks,f  and  the  Ian* 
guage  of  their  Macedonian  allies  began  to  spread  among  the 
Jews,  as  rapidly  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  Grecian  do^^ 
minionif  We  read,  for  instance,.in  the  Chronicon  Magnum^^  of 
the  Samaritans,  that  both  the  Jews  and  people  of  Samaria  be*^ 
gan  to  call  their  children  after  Alexander.  At  length,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  that  monarch,  as  the  Jews  in  his  army  ob« 
jected  to  work  at  the  temple  of  Delos,  whose  restoration  he  had 
ordered,  considering  it  an  infraction  of  their  religious  duty^ 
Alexander,  respecting  their-  scruples,  dismissed  them.§  N0W5 
these  having  served  with  the  Grecian  troops  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  when  they  came  back  to  Judea,  naturally  brought  the 
Greek  language  with  them. 

^2.  Jllexander  settles  Macedonians  in  Samaria^  having  re* 

moved  the  native  inhabitants. 

About  the  same  time,  say  331  before  Christ,  the  Samaritans 
rose  up  against  Andromachus,  the  governor  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed  over  that  district,  and  burned  him  to  death  in  his 
house.  When  the  tidings  of  the  revolt  were  heard  by  the 
king  in  Egypt,  he  was  affected  with  the  liveliest  indignation.1T 
He  hastens  back  again  to  Samaria  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  officer,  puts  to  death  the  guilty  par* 
ties,  banishes  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  repeoples  the  place 
with  Macedonians.**  The  whole  region  of  Samaria,  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tribute,  he  annexed   to  the  territory  of 

*  Josephi  Vibk  11  Antiql  cap.  ult.  §  5,  p.  581,  582. 

•'  Vide  Huetium,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  4,  cap.  12,  §  L 

X  £x  propositione  1  capitis  Buperioris. 

I  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  cap.  44*  Hoc  manuscript um  ad* 
hue  latet  in  bibliotheca  Leidensi,  ex  Hebrcea  lingua  in  Arabi- 
cam  coQversum,  sed  charactere  Samaritano  descriptum.  Vide 
excerpta  ejusdem  apud  Hottingerum  Hist,  Orient,  p.  60,  § 
131,  et  in  Exercitat.  Anti-Morin.  p.  64,  §  106. 

§  Hecatffius  Abder.  apud  Jos.  lib.  1.  c.  Apion,  §  22^  p.  456. 

%  Quin.  Curtius,  lib.  4,  cap.  8,  n.  9,  10. 

•*  Euteb.  in  Chroa.  A.  1685,  Oly^p.  112,  p.  177. 
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Judea,  in  reward  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews^  as  Hecatseus  of 
Abdera  records.*  Thus,  from  the  incorporation  of  Samaria,  the 
Jews  became  more  closely  than  eyer  connected  with  the  Greeks< 

§  3.  Seventy   thousand  Jews  bring  the  Greek  language  into 

Judea. 

When  Alexander  died   in  the  flower  of  his  age^  his  empire 
was  broken  up  into  many  parts.    The  sovereignty  of  Judea^ 
after  many  changes^  was  obtained  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  means  of  an  act  of  treachery,!     In  the  year  of  the 
world  3684,  and  before  the  Christian  era  320,  he  found  admis^ 
sion  into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day,  under  color  of  a  desire 
to  offer  sacrifice.     As  soon^as  he  entered,  he  secured  the  city 
without  opposition,  treated  it  with  extreme  cruelty,  and  carried 
off*  with  him  to  Egypt  a  hundred  thousand  Jewish  captives.| 
Part  of  these  he  distributed  amongst  the  Macedonians  of  Alex- 
andria, and  part  he  consigned  to  servitude  among  the  soldiery 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.     Here  these  Jews 
were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Greek  language,  which  we  have 
already  observed  to  have  been  the  common  dialect  of  Egypt, 
on  the  authority  of  Huet||  and  others  of  the  learned.     Scaliger 
declares  they  were  obliged   to  use  the  Greek  language  in  all 
their  covenants  and  agreements.^  Ptolemy  Soter  was  succeeded^ 
on  his  death,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  prince  distinguished 
beyond  all  of  his  own  age  or  any  former  age  by  his  royal  virtues, 
besides  far  surpassing  his  father  in  humanity,  as  Philo  testifies.1T 
Clearly  perceiving  that  the  Jews  whom  his  father  had  made  cap-* 
tire  were  the  victims  of  treachery  and  violence,  enslaved  in  oppa« 
sition  to  every  human  and  divine  law,  Philadelphus  ordered  them 
to  be  redeemed  with  money  out  of  the  treasury,  and  to  be  sent  back 
to  Jerusalem  with  their  children.     This  circumstance,  I  suppose 
it  is,  which  has  afforded  a  handle  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  to  say^ 
that  Ptolemy  set  them  free  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  transla- 
tion of  their  law ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  owe  their  freedom 
-      - ■ —  111  1 

*  HecatsBus  apud  Jos.  lib.  %  c.  Apion,  §  4,  p.  472. 
t  Josephs  lib<  12,  Antiq^  cap.  1,  p.  584. 
X  Apud.  Jos.  ibid.  Agatharchides  Cnidius,  p.  585. 
II  Demonstr.  Evang.  prop.  4,  de  lib.  2  Mac.  §  1. 
§  Scaliger  in  epist.  11  ad  Seguinum,  lib.  1,  p.  100.     Salma-' 
ftius  in  Funere  Linguffi  Hellenisticss,  p.  158. 
^  Philo  JudceuB  de  Vita  Mosis,  p<  658< 
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to  the  magnanimity  of  the  king  and  his  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
the  good  will  of  all  men.*  The  number  of  those  to  whom  lib- 
erty was  given  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  of  the  military  age  were  retained  in  the  army ; 
some  were  kept  about  the  king's  person  and  guarded  the  palace, 
but  all  the  rest,  about  seventy  thousand,  went  back  to  Judea.f 
Vaillantf  fixes  the  date  of  this  event  at  273  A.  C,  and  77  years 
after  Soter  had  deported  them  into  Egypt.  The  length  of  time 
is  enough  to  prove  that  those  whom  Philadelphus  emancipated 
were  not  the  actual  persons  whom  his  father  had  enslaved. 
These  must  have  died,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  while  those 
who  went  back  to  Judea  must  have  been  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  Born,  then,  and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  a 
Greek  population,  with  whom  Greek  was  the  vernacular 
tongue,  these  seventy  thousand  Jews  took  back  with  them  this 
language  rather  than  any  other  to  their  own  country. 

These  remigrants  must,  therefore,  have  added  to  the  mass  of 
Hellenism  already  existing  in  Judea. 

^  4.  The  Jews  returning  from  Syria  also  bring  the  Greek 

language  into  Judea. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  same  end.  But  the  history  of  Syrian  influence 
over  Judea  we  must  trace  a  little  further  back. 

No  fact  can  be  better  established  than  that  Seleucus  Nicator 
placed  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  cities  which  he  built  in 
Lower  Syria  and  in  his  own  metropolis  of  Antioch,  and  that 
there  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  with  the 

*  Vix  dici  potest  quot  commentis,  et  fabellis  historiam  haiic 
exornant  Josephus  et  suppositus  Aristeas,  locis  infra  indican* 
dis.(^)  Qui  dum  Judaicum  noinen  augere  student,  undique 
corrogatis  laudibus  mactant,  necnon  se  ipsos  reprehendendos 
et  deridendos  prcebent.  Qua  de  re  vide  qua  in  extremo  hoc 
libro  adnotavimus. 

t  Vide  Joseph,  loc.  cit.  $  2,  p.  586  ;  Augustin.  lib.  16  de  Civ. 
Dei,  c.  42 ;  Sgambatum,  lib.  3  Archiv.  Vet.  Test.  tit.  3 ;  Gal- 
met,  Hist,  de  la  Bible  et  des  Juifs,  ▲.  m.  3727. 

X  Vaillant,  Hist.  Regum  ^gypt.  p.  18  et  seq. 

0  Joseph,  lib.  12  Ant'q.  c.  2.  Aristseas  in  edict,  regis,  et 
ep.  ad  Eleaz. 
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Greeks  and  Macedonians.  Such  is  the  account  of  Josephus,* 
and  of  Eusebius  in  his  chronicle,  the  latter  of  whom  uses  these 
words:  'O  Zdsvxo^  h  Toftr  vicug  n6Xeai9  lovdaiovg  aw^xio^p 
^EkXtjmPf  xai  noXireiag  avrwg  ^|iW«,  hcu  rolg  eVoixKr^eTcrii'  iVori- 
^oiv  anidei^e.  **  Seleucus  fixed  Jews  in  the  new  towns  whidi 
he  built)  bestowing  on  them  the  right  of  citizenship  and  muni- 
cipal  rank  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Grecians.'^ 

But  aSy  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Judea  was  harassed 
by  perpetual  wars  and  incursions,  now  by  the  power  of  Syria, 
now  by  that  of  Egypt,  without  exaggeration, 

<«tOMed 
Like  a  frail  bark  upon  a  raging  sea," 

Syria  became  the  common  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants, 
remembering  the  kind  treatment  their  countrymen  had  met  with 
there.  These  persons  would  naturally  learn  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  fled,!  ^"^  ^^^  become  bilingual, 
speaking  both  the  Chaldaic  and  the  Greek.  But  their  children, 
born  in  Syria,  contented  with  their  vernacular  Greek  spoken 
around  them,  would  neglect  and  disuse  the  native  language  of 
their  parents.  How  all  this  tended  to  bring  the  Greek  tongue 
into  Judea,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  In  the  year  198  before 
the  Christian  epoch,  while  Antiochus  Magnus  was  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  secure  possession  of  Palestine  again,  which  he 
had  once  before  wrested  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  Jews,  de- 
serting the  side  of  his  opponents,  supplied  his  army  and  ele- 
phants with  provisions,  and  aided  him  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Egyptian  garrison  left  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Grateful 
for  their  important  services,  Antiochus  bestowed  many  favors 
upon  the  Jews.  He  caused  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be  re- 
paired at  his  own  expense,  gave  for  the  purchase  of  sacrifices 
5,400  pieces  of  silver,  together  with  375  bushels  of  salt,  and 
bestowed  many  presents  besides  to  aid  them  in  the  services  of 
religion.  He  thus  established  Judea  again,  shattered  by  many 
reverses,  by  rebuilding  its  towns  and  strengthening  its  for- 
tresses. In  its  cities  and  territories,  lest  they  should  be  widowed 
of  inhabitant  and  cultivator,  he  fixed  great  numbers  of  the 
Jews  whom  he  recalled  from  Syria  for  the  purpose.    Their  wil- 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12,  c.  3,  §  1,  p.  596. 

t  Eusebius  in  Chron.  A.  1726.  Olymp.  122.  p.  180. 

X  Vide  Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Israelites,  par.  3,  c.  3. 
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lingness  corresponded  with  bis  desire,  for  no  sooner  did  his 
kindness  present  a  happy  home  for  them  in  their  native  land, 
than  innumerable  families  of  the  J^ws  repaired  from  Syria  to 
Judea**  Of  these  returning  exiles,  some  were  the  children  or 
grandchildren  of  those  whom,  ninety*four  years  previous,  Se» 
leucus  had  settled  in  his  Syro-Grecian  cities,  while  others  were 
those  or  the  progeny  of  those  who,  many  years  back,  had  fled 
for  safety  into  Syria,  as  noticed  above  out  «ll,  from  their  long 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  would  not  fail  to 
spread  far  and  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in 
the  country  of  their  Hebrew  forefathers.  They  introduc^,  for 
instance,  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks  called  the  era  of  the  Seleuci- 
dae,  which  came  in  consequence  to  be  universally  adopted  in  the 
calculation  of  years,  tables,  and  histories.  The  later  Rabbins  call 
it  ninot)  y^f^ — the  era  of  contracts*!  In  addition,  they  brought 
in  other  observances  and  malpractices  of  the  Greeks,  such  as 
the  idolatrous  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games,  together  with  the 
infamous  nakdei^aaria  as  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees informs  us« 

After  naming  the  institution  by  Jason  of  Gymnasia  and  £pAe- 
bia  in  Judea,  which  1  shall  enlarge  upon  in  the  next  section,  he 
thus  proceeds :  Hp  S  ovtng  okjaij  ti^  ^EXki^tafidVy  xal  ftQoa^aat^ 
aXXoq>vhcfiov* 

The  vulgate  Latin  rather  expounds  than  translates  it :  "  Erat 
autem  hoc  non  initium,  sed  incrementum  quoddam,  et  profec- 
tus  gentilis,  et  alienigen^  conveisationis  propter  impii  Jasonis 
fiefarium  et  inauditum  scelus4" 

^  5.  Jason  endeavours  to  seduce  the  Jews  into  an  adoption  of 

Grecian  manners. 

In  the  year  177  before  Christ,  and  the  120th  year  of  the 
Greeks,  alter  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  his  successor,  Seleu- 
cus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  came  to  the  throne  in  the  pontificate 
of  Onias  III.  But  Jesus,  the  brother  of  Onias,  coveting  the 
office,  went  to  the  new  king  and  purchased  the  high-priesthood 

*  Josephus,  lib.  12  Antiq.  c.  3,  p.  598. 

t  Vide  Joan.  Mayerum  de  Temporibus  sacris,  par.  1,  cap.  7, 
apud  Ugolinum  tom.  i.  qui  putat  perdurasse  usque  ad  Mosis 
Bar-Maimonis  statem,  ejusve  vite  finem,  qui  mortuus  cense- 
tur  an.  Christi  1201. 

t  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  13* 
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for  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  obtained  at  thesame  time  lib- 
erty to  establish  a  gymnasium  and  school  for  youth  (epheborum 
ludum)  at  Jerusalem,  and  procured  for  the  Jewish  people  at 
large  enrollment  as  citizens  of  Antioch.  Returning  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Judea,  and  assuming  the  pontificate,  be  sought,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  lead  them  into  conformity  with  those  of 
the  Greeks.    To  aid  him  in  this  measure,  he  brought  back  a 

freat  multitude  of  persons  along  with  him  from  Syria.  The 
ist  step  he  took  was  to  have  the  citizens  called  men  of  Anti- 
och. Next,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion  he  erected  a  gymna- 
sium in  which  naked  Jews  wrestled  and  played  after  the  Greek 
.  fashion.  In  fine,  he  established  a  brothel  for  the  gratification  of 
unnatural  lust.  Thus  the  Jews  began  to  desert  the  laws  of  their 
fathers,  to  imbibe  new  habits,  to  imitate  the  Grecian  games  and 
worship,  and  to  seek  to  rival  each  other  in  devotion  to  these 
pursuits.  The  testimony  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
painfully  express  upon  this  point : 

^  That  the  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at  the 
altar,  but  despising  the  temple  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices, 
hastened  to  be  partakers  of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place 
of  exercise,  after  the  game  of  Discus  called  them  forth ;  not 
setting  by  the  honors  of  theii  fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of 
the  Grecians  best  of  all.  By  reason  whereof  sore  calamity 
came  upon  them :  for  they  had  them  to  be  their  enemies  and 
avengers,  whose  custom  they  followed  so  earnestly,  and  unto 
whom  they  desired  to  be  like  in  all  things.  For  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  to  do  wickedly  against  the  laws  of  God  :  but  the  time 
following  shall  declare  these  things."* 

Nay,  so  far  did  this  Philhellenism  (qpiiUJU^yKjyioy)  go,  that  the 
Jews  devised  means  to  correct  the  eiiect  of  their  circumcision, 
that  they  might  not  be  distinguished  when  naked  from  the 
Greeks.!  By  certain  artificial  contrivances  they  obliterated 
the  traces  of  this  national  bad^e,  contrivances  unknown  to 
Hippocrates  and  the  art  of  medicme.J  Now,  from  all  these  cir- 

*  Lib.  2  Macb.  cap.  4>,  v.  14  ad  17. 

"  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  15. 

: :  Hippocrates,  sect.  6,  aphoris.  19.  At  contraria  docnerunt 
Celsus,  lib.  7,  cap.  25 ;  Galenus,  lib.  14,  Methodi,  cap.  16 ; 
Paulus  iEgineta,  lib.  6,  cap.  53. 
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cumstances  combinedy  it  may  be  easily  conceived  bow  widely 
the  Oreek  language  must  then  have  prevailed  in  Judea. 
Greek  names,  too,  were  generally  affected,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  high  priest  himself,  whose  proper  name  was 
9*rar — Jesus.  This  he  changed  into  Jason,  Clafrwa  vocari  vo- 
luit.) 

§  6.  The  progress  of  Hellenism  under  the  pontificate  of  Jfe- 

nelaus. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years  from  the  occupation  of  the 
pontifical  throne  by  Jason,  he  resolved  to  send  Onias,  brother 
of  the  prefect  of  the  temple,  to  Antiochus  with  the  stipulated 
price  of  his  priestly  office,  and  with  tidings  of  the  state  of 
Judea.  This  Onias,  a  greater  villain  than  Jason  himself,  pre- 
sented the  money  in  his  own  name,  not  in  that  of  his  employer, 
added  to  the  sum  three  hundred  talents  more,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  the  high-priesthood  for  himself.*  On  his  return  to 
Judea,  a  struggle  naturallv  ensued  between  the  actual  holder 
and  the  claimer  of  the  omce — 

**  the  crowd,  meanwhile, 
Poiaed  by  conflicting  claims,  knows  not  to  choose." 

The  sons  of  Tobias  stood  by  Onias,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  sided  with  Jason.  Onias  and  his  friends  thereupon 
retire  to  Antiochus,  as  Josephus  gives  it,t  and  profess  their  ear- 
nest desire  to  forsake  every  thing  Jewish,  and  wholly  adopt  a 
Greek  form  of  government  and  all  social  usages  besides.  To 
a  Philhellenic  king  {mXAXtjfi)  such  a  declaration  was  beyond 
measure  agreeable.  In  order  to  sustain  those  who  made  it,  he 
despatches  into  Judea  a  large  force  to  assist  them  in  upsetting 
the  faction  and  influence  of  Jason.  The  high  priest  retires  be- 
fore them  and  flies  to  Ammonitis.  When  Onias  had  thus 
secured  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  most  important  duty  de- 
manding his  care  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  Graecising  profession 
to  the  King.  In  carrying  it  out  into  operation,  a  mighty  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  already  widely  prevalent  Hellenism.  He, 
too,  changed  his  name,  like  his  predecessor,  calling  himself 
Menelaus  instead  of  the  Hebrew  Onias.^ 

*  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  23  et  seq. 
f  Joseph,  lib.  12  Antiq.  cap.  5,  p.  608. 
I  Vide  Josephum,  loc.  cit. 
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§  7.  Anticchus  Epiphanes  endeavors   to  establish  Hellenism 

in  Judea, 

But  these  facts  are  of  little  moment,  compared  with  those 
now  to  be  noticed,  of  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  au- 
thor in  Judea.  We  must,  however,  premise  a  word  or  two 
about  his  character.  He  was  of  a  fierce  and  savage  disposi- 
tion, incredibly  insolent  and  proud,  and  persevering  above  con* 
ception  in  every  thing  which  he  undertook — (supra  modum 
pertinax.)  So  frantic,  however,  and  wild  was  be  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, that  Polybius  the  grave  historian  calls  him  'Emfia^i^ 
nuid^  not*  Ejitqidvi^siUicstriotis*  He  was  wonderfully  addicted  to 
Greek  habits.  Thus,  after  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  there 
was  nothing  which  so  occupied  his  thoughts  as  the  scheme  for 
turning  the  Jews  into  Greeks,  (ut  Judseos  Grs^cos  redderet,)  by 
forcing  the  Greek  language  no  less  than  the  Greek  laws  upon 
them.  Polybiusf  and  Tacitus,  the  heathen  authors,  affirm  the 
fact;  the  latter  says:  Antiochus  demeresuperstitionem,  et  mores 
Grscorum  dare  adnixus,  quominus  teterrimam  gentem  in  melius 
commutaret"!  Therefore  labor,  threat,  punishment,  reward,  or 
stratagem,  any  and  every  art  by  which  be  hoped  to  gain  his  end, 
the  propagation  of  Hellenism,  he  spared  not,  as  I  shall  presently 
diow. 

In  the  year  171  A.  C,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
Antiochus  visited  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  on  his  return 
from  Alexandria.  There,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Severus,||  he  found  great  diversity  of  practice  among  the 
Jews  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  rites,  and  regulated  his  con- 
duct accordingly ;  visiting  with  extraordinary  favor  those  who 
faithfully  observed  them,  whilst  those  who  were  tenacious  of 
Judaism  he  gave  to  death.  In  the  period  of  three  days,  there- 
fore, Jerusalem  mourned  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  souls,  be- 
sides forty  thousand  imprisoned,  and  as  many  sold  to  slavery.^ 
After  this,  Antiochus  went  up  into  the  temple  with  Menelaus, 
and  offered  sacrifice  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  when 
he  had  taken  eighteen  hundred  talents  from  the  sacred  edifice, 
he  returned  to  Antioch.lT 

*  Polybius  apud  AthensBum,  lib.  5,  cap.  3,  p.  193. 

t  Polybius  apud  Photium  in  Biblioth.  cod.  244. 

i  Tacitus,  lib.  b  Histor.  num.  8, 

I  Sulpicius  Sever.  Hist.  Sac.  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  p.  215. 

^  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  5,  v.  14. 

ii  Lib,  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  23,  24 ;  lib.  2,  cap  5,  v.  15, 22. 
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In  the  meantimey  lest  the  Jews  should  prove  unfaithful  to 
this  newly-adopted  Hellenism,  he  placed  garrisons  of  Grecian 
soldiers  throughout  the  country.  At  Jerusalem  he  stationed 
Philip  as  prefect,  at  Gerizim  Andronicus,  over  both  of  whom 
the  enthusiastic  Philhellenist  (q)iXiXXijva)  Menelaus  had  com- 
mand. All  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  secure  allegiance  to 
the  Greek  language  and  usages  on  the  part  of  the  enthralled 
Jews,  if  not  through  good  will,  at  least  through  the  influence 
of  fear. 

§  8.  Jerusalem  filed  with  Grecian  settlers. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Antiochus  having  heard  that  certain 
Jews  had  returned  to  their  national  observances,  sent  Apollo- 
nius,  the  chief  collector  of  the  tribute  (tributorum  praefecturo)* 
into  their  territory  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers.  When  Apollonius  had  reached  Judea,  he 
kept  himself  quiet  until  the  Sabbath  day.  No  sooner  did  he 
perceive  the  citizens  indulging  in  the  rest  of  the  day,  than  he 
burst  into  Jerusalem,  traversed  it  with  his  troops,  and  whomso- 
ever they  found  professing  the  Jewish  religion  was  put  to  the 
sword  without  delay.  He  then  set  fire  to  the  city  and  levelled 
its  walls  to  the  ground.  When  these  cruel  deeds  were  done, 
he  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  on  Mount, Zion,t  or  the  city  of 
David,|  according  to  Josephus,  in  which  he  stationed  a  garrison 
of  Grecian  troops,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants  into  conformity 
with  the  king*s  Philhellenizing  propensities.  This  castle  was 
called  by  the  Greek  name  *^x^a,  that  is  summit^  as  Josephus 
writes :  TovTo  Si  rov  aarBmg  to  ftegog.  "^^qa  x/xAi/ratJI  Now  the 
number  of  the'Greek  garrison  stationed  there  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  citizens,  for,  in  the  language  of  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  "Jerusalem  was  made  the  habitation  of  strangers."^ 
This  easily  accounts  for  the  incapacity  of  the  Maccabean  princes 
to  throw  off  the  incumbrance  of  a  foreign  yoke,  as  they  strove  to 
do  again  and  again.  Judas,  for  example,  under  Antiochus 
£piphanes,ir  and  again  under  Eupator;**  and  Jonathan,  after 

*  }^AQxorta  (po^oXoxUig,     Ed.] 

t  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  30  et  seq.,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  t.  24*  et 
seq. 
X  Joseph,  lib.  12  Antiq.  cap.  v.  §  4,  p.  609. 

Joseph,  de  Bello,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  4,  p.  53. 
§  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  40. 
51  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  41. 
**  Ibid.  cap.  b,  v.  18  et  seq 
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the  death  of  Judas,  under  king  Demetrius.*  This  gallant  family 
were  never  able  to  accomplish  their  object,  not  so  much  through 
defect  of  valor  as  through  insufficiency  of  numbers.  Thus  t^e 
Macedonian  troops  held  the  city  for  five  and  twenty  years,  until 
Simon  Maccabeus  drove  them  out  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king  of  Syria.t  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  learned  the  Greek  language  for  the  reasons  named 
in  our  first  proposition  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  first  effort 
of  the  Greeks  would  be  natiM*ally  directed  to  inculcate  their  lan- 
guage rather  than  to  enforce  their  religion  upon  the  people,^  as 
this  must  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  them,  since  they 
themselves  were  ignorant  of  the  Cbaldee.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  at  Jerusalem ;  now  look  we  elsewhere. 

§  9.  7%€  SamariianSy  of  their  own  accord^  adapt  the  Grecian 
customsy  and  dedicate  the  temple  on  Gerizim  to  Hellenian  Jove. 

The  Samaritans  who  dwelt  in  Shechem,  (for  of  Samaria  the 
Greeks  had  possession,  as  already  said,)  when  they  saw  the 
Jews  tormented  for  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism,  determined  to  '^sail  with  the  stream,"  or  as  the 
Greeks  phrase  it,  nQOg  tor  si  nqattovra  toi^ov  'QtiriBip.  They 
therefore  despatched  ambassadors  to  Antiochus  to  say  that  they 
were  not  Jews,  but  immigrants  from  Persia  and  Media,  and  pre- 
pared at  once  to  adopt  the  Grecian  habits  and  rdigion.  In  proof 
of  their  readiness  to  do  this  they  asked  permission  to  dedicate 
their  temple,  not  yet  appropriated  to  any  particular  god,  to  some 
Greek  divinity.  In  the  reply  of  Antiochus  he  granted  their 
prayer,  and  the  Sichemite  Samaritans  directly  aoopted  Greek 
institutions  and  bestowed  on  the  temple  the  name  of  the  Helle- 
nian Jove  {Jibg  'EU,rjpiov,)  In  so  doing  they  conformed,  ac- 
cording to  Josepbus,||  entirely  to  the  Greek  ritual  While  He- 
rodotus§  to  the  same  effect  testifies  that  this  was  the  title  under 
which  Jupiter  was  worshipped  in  Greece  The  ancient  coins  of 
Syracuse  also  make  mention  of  this  JIOSEAAENIOT.  In  Mi^^ 
na,  too,  he  was  venerated  under  the  same  appellation,  as  Aris- 


*  Lib.  1  Mach  cap.  11,  v.  20. 
t  Ibid.  cap.  13,  v.  49. 

I  Ibid.  cap.  6,  V.  23. 

II  Joseph,  lib.  12  Antiq.  cap.  5,  ^  5,  p.  610. 
\  Herodotus,  lib.  9,  p.  693,  v.  88. 
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tophanes*  shows,  and  Pindarf  in  the  words  IlaQ  ^to/ioif  nartQog 
'ELXanov.  Thus  did  the  Samaritans  bow  a  willing  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  Hellenism* 

§  10.  Antiochus  on  fain  of  death  commands  the  Jews  to  con^ 
^       form  to  Hellenism  and  renounce  Judaism. 

The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  subvert  Judaism  and  upset  all 
that  was  national  among  the  people  did  not  rest  here.  Having 
heard  that  there  were  some  who  still  clung  to  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  he  published  a  decree  enjoining  the 
Jews  to  forsake  their  ancestral  usages  and  adopt  those  of 
Greece,  on  pain  of  death  to  the  contumacious.^  To  carry 
this  into  execution  he  sent  an  aged  Athenian  (^j4^ri^ttXov}j 
(so  the  Greek  text  and  Syriac  version  give  it ;  not  Antiochianf 
as  it  is  in  the  vulgate,)||  to  compel  them  to  abjure  the  laws  of 
their  fathers  and  embrace  the  Grecian  faith,  to  defile  their  tem- 
ple and  consecrate  it  to  some  heathen  deity,  to  prevent  the  cele- 
bration of  sacrifice,  the  Sabbath,  and  feast  days,  together  with 
the  circumcision  of  infants  to  subject  them,  m  fact,  to  every 
kind  of  infamy,  death  following  disobedience.  How  much  all 
this  must  have  tended  to  promote  Hellenism  in  the  land,  the 
reader  may  more  easily  conjecture  than  I  describe.  In  the  first 
place  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympus  (^iioir  '01t«/i- 
Ttiov  nomine  insi^nitum  est.)  It  was  further  polluted  by  the 
luxury  and  revelhngs  of  the  Greeks,  who  even  dared  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  its  chambers  with  their  courtezans.  Next  the 
Jews,  after  the  total  abolition  of  their  religion,  were  taught  to 
celebrate  the  king's  birth-day  every  month  with  heathen  sacri- 
fices. As,  moreover,  Bacchus  was  a  deity  held  in  the  highest 
honor  by  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Syrians,  (his  image  is  re- 
presented on  some  of  the  coins  in  Vaillant,)§  the  Greek  Bac- 
chanalia soon  came  to  be  observed.  Crowned  with  ivy  the  vo- 
taries traversed  the  city  and  temple,  and  indulged  in  drinking 
and  dancing  and  every  excess.1f  Obedience  was  thus  secured  by 

compulsory  means  to  the  ordinance  of  the  king,  the  Macedo- 

■    ■  "  ■      > 

*  ['EkHynZsv., — Bd.]     Aristophan.  in  Equtt.  v.  1250. 

t  Pindarus,  Nem.  od.  5,  v.  19. 

^  Lib.  I  Macb.  cap.  1,  v.  43  ad  52. 

II  Lib.  2,  cap.  6,  v.  1  et  seq. 

§  Vaillantius  in  Hist.  Reg.  Syr.  pp.  179,  181,  210. 

^  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  6,  v>  7. 
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nians  in  the  city  and  country  not  allowing  a  man  even  to  bear 
the  name  of  Jew,  (ut  quis  se  Judaeum  nominaret,)  as  may  be 
seen  in  Maccabees.*  All  were  obliged  to  profess  themselves 
Greeks,  all  observed  the  Greek  institutions,  consequently  all 
used  the  Greek  language. 

§11.  ArUiochus  removes  all  the  causes  that  might  prevent  the 

adoption  of  Hellenism, 

A  little  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  the  Greek  dynasty  145,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  Jewish  month  Casleu,  Antiochus  came  into 
Judea  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  conversion  by 
his  presence.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  collected  and  burned.f  He  next 
erected  an  altar  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  placed  a  Grecian 
idol  on  it,  and  sacrificed  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  rItuaL 
He  caused  altars  to  be  raised  throughout  all  the  cities,  hamlets, 
and  villages  of  the  land  to  the  same  divinity,  to  whom  the  Jews 
were  forced  to  offer  swine.  They  were  also,  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  idolatrous  usage  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  of  having 
before  their  door  in  the  streets  little  shrines  of  Diana,  or  Hecate, 
as  she  is  vulgarly  called.  This  fact  is  gathered  by  Calmet  in 
his  commentary  from  Isaiah  and  Macrobius4  To  this,  too, 
evidently  refers  what  the  author  of  First  Maccabees  records  in 
these  words,  "  Before  the  gates  of  their  houses  and  in  the  high- 
ways they  burned  incense  and  offered  sacrifice.''||  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  view  is  all  which  the  same  books  narrate  of  the 
cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  order  of  the  tyrant  upon  the  Jews  who 
clave  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  abjure  their  faith.§  So  successful,  notwithstanding, 
had  been  the  measures  of  the  Syrian  king,  that  when  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees,  Judas,  would  recall  the  Jews  to  their  fealty 
to  the  God  of  Heaven,  he  could  only  find  six  thousand  faithful 
prepared  to  follow  his  arms.  All  were  Graecised.  (Grsecaban- 
tur.)  The  unsupported  patriot  was  therefore  compelled  to 
spend  his  life  in  exile.tl     At  length  Antiochus  died,  but  this 

•  Ibid.  V.  6. 

t  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  57  ad  60. 
I  Calmet  in  Com.  ad  lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  58. 
H  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  1,  v.  58. 

§  Videsia  lib.  1  Machab.  cap.  1,  v.  63  et  64 ;  lib.  2,  cap.  6^  t.. 
10,  18,  usque  ad  cap.  7. 
^  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  8,  v.  1. 
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event  brought  no  change  of  treatment  towards  the  Jews.  His 
successors,  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Demetrius,  were  heirs  of  his 
pirit  no  less  than  of  his  throne.  They  pushed  their  zeal  for 
Hellenism  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  confirmed  it  in  its 
dominion  over  Palestine  day  after  day.* 

^  12.  The  Chief  Priest  Mcimus  a  vigorous  propagator  ofHeU 

lenistn. 

When  Menelaus  the  chief  priest  died,  m  the  year  163  A.  C, 
Jncim,  a  most  devoted  admirer  of  the  Greeks,  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  office  by  Ptolemy  Eupator.      He  commenced  his 

Eontiiicate  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind  as  distinguished  that  of 
is  predecessors.  He  adopted  a  Greek  name.  Instead  of  Ja» 
ctm,  D'^p'^,  he  became  Mcimus/j4XxifMgj  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  Uiad.f  Besides,  incensed  at  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  avenge  the  laws  and  liber* 
ties  of  his  country,  he  sought  to  stop  that  enterprising  prince  in 
his  career,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use  violent  means  where  none 
other  would  suffice.  He  gained  the  object  of  his  wishes.  After 
the  death  of  Judas,  his  followers  were  narassed  in  all  places  by 
Baccbides,  the  general  of  the  Syrian  king.  A  famine  aided  the 
efforts  of  the  Grecian  commander,  for,  under  the  sore  pressure 
of  want,  they  were  compelled  at  last  to  surrender  at  discretion 
to  Baccbides ;  in  the  words  of  Josephus^  ngog  tovg  Maxedovag 
avtofAoXijijcu.X  By  the  advice  of  Alcimus  the  surrendered  territory 
was  committed  to  the  administration  of  the  Hellenizing  Jews. 
These,  as  soon  as  they  received  their  appointment,  hunted  out, 
with  all  diligence,  the  followers  of  Judas  and  those  who  had 
abjured  the  Urecian  rites,  and  then  gave  them  over  to  Bacchi* 
des,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of 
extreme  barbarity.  None  were  spared  in  the  massacre  except 
those  who  professed  a  cordial  reception  of  Greek  usages.||  To 
abolish  utterly  all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek,  Alcimus, 
intent  upon  making  the  revolution  complete,  ordered  the  wall 
of  the  temple  courts,  which  separated  them  in  worship,  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground.  But  God  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
impious  priest,  and  struck  him  with  palsy,  some  three  years  after 
he  succeeded  to  the  pontificate. 

■ — 

*  Ibid.  cap.  11,  V.  24  et  seq. 

t  HomeruB,  Iliad  19,  v.  392,  et  24,  v.  564. 

X  Joseph,  lib.  13,  cap.  1,  p.  631. 

I  Lib.  1  Macb.  cap.  8,  v.  23  ad  27;  Jos.  loc.  cit. 
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§  13.  ^U  Judea  is  covered  with  Grecian  colonies. 

At  length,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3843,  and  before  Christ 
161,  when  Jonathan  assumed  his  deceased  brother's  Gommand, 
Bacchides,  fearing  for  the  tranquillity  of  bis  royal  master's  do- 
minions, came  with  a  numerous  Greelr  army  to  the  river  Jordan. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus,  qiofirj^et^  Ba%il^tig  fiif  fioQciox^  n^Ay' 
fAora  7<p  paatXit  xou  totg  MayiMaiv  o  'Imrad-^g*  There,  after  a 
battle  had  been  fought  between  them,  as  Jonathan  found  him- 
self unable  to  sustam  the  contest  against  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  he  withdrew  beyond  the  river,  and  thus  escaped  the 
present  danger.  Bacchides,  bending  his  way  thence  toward 
Jerusalem,  fortified  the  towns  of  Judea,  Jericho,  Ammaus,  Betho- 
ron.  Bethel,  Thamatha,  Phara  Thopho,t  and  others  with  walls 
and  gates,  and  placed  in  them  fresh  reinforcements.  But  in 
Bethsura,  Gazara,  and  in  the  castle  of  Jerusalem  he  established 
strong  garrisons,  and  in  them  detained  the  sons  of  those  Jewish 
chieftains  as  hostages  who  took  part  with  Jonathan.|  Judea 
was  thus  more  than  ever  filled  with  foreigners  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion, and  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet  There  was  no  possibility 
of  remaining  a  Jew,  under  those  circumstances.  Jonathan,  an 
exile  from  the  land,  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  Beth- 
bessen,  as  Fuilonius  supposes,||  and  certainly  beyond  the  Jordan, 
as  Josephus  assures  us.§  And  although  he  was  enabled  to 
defeat  Bacchides  two  years  afterwards,  yet  was  he  even  then  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  that  the  victor  sent  legates  to  the  van- 
quished to  sue  for  peace.lF  After  this  was  concluded,  Jonathan 
retired  to  Michmash  and  exercised  a  kind  of  princely  rule  over 
his  own  people.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  the 
country  for  nineteen  years,  gave  such  a  circulation  to  the  Greek 
tonmie,that  from  that  period  the  Chaldee  began  to  fall  into  almost 
total  desuetude,  (in  desuetudinem  abire  cceperit  Chaldaicus 
sermo,  quem  labentibus  deinceps  annis  ne  intelligebant  quidem 
Judsei,)  and  became  in  a  short  time  unintelligible  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  as  we  are  yet  to  show,  but  must  not  anticipate  the 

*  Joseph,  lib.  13  Antiq.  cap.  1,  §  2,  p.  632. 
t  [Pbarathoni  Tephon  ;  ita  enim  in  LXX.  Apud  Joseph. 
Pharaiho,  Tochoan.     Ed.] 
I  Lib.  1  Mac.  c.  9,  v.  47  ad  53. 

I  Fuilonius  in  Comm.  ad  1  Mach.  cap.  9,  v.  57,  p.  314. 
§  Joseph,  in  Antiquitatibus,  loco  citato. 
^  1  Mach.  cap.  9,  v.  70. 
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argument  of  our  third  part.  Meanwhile,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3841,  of  the  Greek  dynasty  170,  before  Christ  143, 
Simon  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  had  been  slain. 
Having  secured  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Demetrius,  king 
of  Syria,  he  stormed  Gazara,  Betbsura,  Ammaus,  and  the  other 
cities  I  have  just  named,  and  put  their  Greek  garrisons  to  the 
sword.  By  tbb  the  prophecv  of  Zechariah  was  fulfilled  :  "  And 
I  will  raise  up  thy  sons,  0  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  0  Greece, 
and  I  will  make  thee  like  the  sword  of  the  mighty."*  By 
this,  too,  the  declaration  of  the  author  of  First  Maccabees : 
''  The  yoke  of  the  Gentiles  is  removed  from  Israel,"!  after  a 
servitude  of  190  yeans  to  Greek  rule.  Rabbi  Jose  is  mistaken 
in  making  the  period  180  in  the  Sedar  01am.| 

§  14  The  Jews  adopted  the  Greek  Philosophy  also. 

About  the  same  time,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  under  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  the  Jews  adopted  the 
Greek  sects  of  philosophy,  namely,  the  Stoic,  Epicurean  and 
Pythagoric,  known  however  among  them  by  the  names  of 
Pharisaic,  Sadducean,  and  Essenian.  From  these  philoso- 
phies, we  are  informed,  they  received  not  only  general  habits 
and  a  rule  of  life,  but  also  their  peculiar  doctnnes,  which  they 
blended  with  the  wisdom  of  their  own  ancestors. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  embracing 
the  principles  and  laws  of  the  Stoics.  This  we  receive  on 
the  authority  of  Josephus  himself,  a  Pharisee,  who  thus  writes : 
* Bppfanaidfxa  If  irrj  iftoVj  tjQ^dfiriv  re  noXitsvec^cu  rij  q^aQuscuwf 
alqiaet  naraxoXov^wf,  fj  fiaQafiXrjffiog  iau  %fi  nag  'EkXt^ci  J^trntxi} 
XeyofAivfi,  ^^  Bein^  about  nineteen  years  old,  I  began  to  con- 
duct myself  accordmg  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  near 
neighbor  to  that  called  Stoic  among  the  Greeks."||  Like  the 
Stoics,  the  Pharisees  attributed  all  events  to  fate.  They  studied 
astrology  with  fervor,  and  gave  new  names  to  the  planets  and 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  They  oelieved  in  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls  from  body  to  body.  (Merfjui^aKFfi'  od- 
fniiid)ant.)    This  opinion  led  to  the  supposition  that  Christ  was 

*  Zach.  cap.  9,  v.  13,  et  interpretes  ibi. 
t  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  13,  v.  41. 
X  L.  Chronicon  Hebrteor.  p.  91,  et  p.  3  et  seq. 
II  Josephus  in  ejus  Vita,  §  2,  p.  2. 
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Jeremiah,  or  Elias,  or  John  the  Baptist,  as  though  the  soul  of 
one  of  these  prophets  animated  the  body  of  Christ.* 

The  Sadducees  differed  from  these  about  as  much  as  the  Epi- 
cureans from  the  Stoics.  Philastrius  happily  says,  *^  The  mad- 
ness of  Epicurus  was  more  palatable  to  them  than  the  sanctions 
of  the  divine  law."f 

Following  the  Epicurean  dogmata,  they  admitted  no  provi- 
dence. They  considered  man  so  independent  of  divine  inter- 
ference, as  to  have  his  happiness  or  misery  entirely  in  his  own 
keeping.  They  believed  that  the  soul  died  utterly  with  the 
body — conseqiiently  that  there  were  no  rewards  or  punishments 
aAer  death.  Their  natural  inference  was,  that  the  chief  good 
consisted  in  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of  earth. 

The  Essenes  are  reported  by  Josephus  to  have  shaped  their 
course  of  life  much  after  the  Pythagoreans :  Fsvog  6b  tovj 
iaxi  duuTfj  xQ^f^^^^  t^noQ  EXlijaiv  if  no  Uvd'ajOQOV  xatads- 
detyfiifrj.  **  This  class  of  persons  leads  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
that  prescribed  by  Pythagoras  among  the  Greeks."|  The 
Essenes,  therefore,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Pythagoreans,  ob- 
served a  perfect  community  of  goods  and  fellowship.  So 
complete  was  the  denudation  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
rich,  who  came  among  them,  that  they  received  no  more  than 
the  very  poorest.  Silence  was  had  in  high  repute  among  them, 
and  they  imposed  upon  their  novices  UsoavcfTaxoi)  a  four  years* 
observance  of  it  before  admitted  to  full  brotherhood.  Their  life 
was  frugal  in  an  extreme  degree.  They  considered  all  things 
under  the  dominion  of  fate.  They  believed  the  body  alone  to 
be  mortal,  the  soul  surviving  imperishably. 

From  these  various  points  of  agreement  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  received  their  tenets 
and  habits  respectively  from  the  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  Pytha- 
gorean philosophies.  Much  additional  information,  concerning 
these  three  sects  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus||  of  the  an- 
cients, and  of  the  moderns  from  Serarius  and  Drusius,  and  from 
Scali^rer,  in  his  books,  "  De  trihaeresi  Hebraeorum." 

If,  then,  Hellenism  had  made  such  progress  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  even  embraced  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  adulter* 

*  Matthffius,  cap.  16,  v.  14. 

t  Philastrius  de  Hieres.  cap.  5,  p.  16,  ex  edit  Fabric. 
}  .loseph.  in  Antiq.  lib.  15,  cap.  10,  p.  777,  §  4. 
I  Jos.  de  Bello,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  p.  160  et  seq. 
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ated  with  it,  nay,  in  some  instances,  rejected  for  it  the  tradi- 
tions and  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  tne  nation,  are  we  not 
bound  to  confess  the  evidence  to  be  very  strong  indeed  in  favor 
of  a  general  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  among  them  at 
the  same  period  ? 

[To  be  ooDtinaed.] 
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Infant  Baptism. — Exposition  of  1  Cor.  10:  1-11. 

Bj  Key.  C.  A.  Hollenbeck,  Athens,  New- York. 

«  We  should  like  to  know  how  a  discerning  Baptist  would  succeed 
in  replying  to  your  argument"— [Letter  from  Profs.  Stuart  and 

'^  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant 
how  that  ALL  OUR  fathers  [that  came  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses] 
were  under  the  cloudy  OTid  all  passed  through  the  sea^  and 
WERE  ALL  baptized.*' — 1  Cor.  10 :  1-11.  All  our  fathers, 
i.  e.,  those  who  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness,  and  those 
who  came  in  with  Joshua  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles. 
What,  at  the  time  referred  to,  were  these  latter  ?  They  were 
'LrrTLE  ONES,  children^  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge 
of  good  and  eoii;  Ex.  10:  9,  10,  11.  24:  12,  37.  Numb.  14: 
^,31.  Deut.  1:  39.  5:  3.  Moreover,  the  apostle  would  not 
that  we  should  be  ignorant  that  these  '^  little  ones,"  and 
their  fathers,  were  all  baptized.  But  why  would  not  the 
apostle  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  this  circumstance  ?  Be- 
cause this  thing  (i.  e.,  the  baptism  of  ^^  LITTLE  ones")  happened 
unto  the  fathers  for  our  example^  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  (or  the  gospel  dispensation)  are  come.  Verses  6th 
and  11m,  '^Now  all  these  things  (the  things  mentioned  in 
the  first  four  verses  which  were  exemplary,  and  the  others  ad- 
monitory) happened  unto  them,  and  were  our  examples." — 
rvftoi^  here  translated  examples,  generally  implies  some  insti- 
tution under  the  Old  Testament,  appointed!  to  represent  or  pre- 
figure something  future  under  the  Jfew  ;  and  may  therefore  be, 
in  some  measure,  referred  to  the  head  of  prophecy,  foretelling 
by  things,  as  the  latter  does  by  words.  Therefore,  when  the 
apostle  says  that  he  would  not  that  we  should  be  ignorant  that 
all  the  fathers  were  baptized — ^for  this  thing  happened  unto 
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them  for  our  example — his  meaning  probably  is,  that  the  bap- 
tism of  the  fathers  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  a  preintima- 
tion ;  the  sense,  substance  or  solution  of  which  is,  that  as  the 
fathers  and  their  '^  little  ones,"  under  the  former  dispensation, 
were  baptized  unto  Moses,  and  thus  made  members  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness ;  so  believers  and  their  children,  under  the, 
gospel  dispensation^  should  he  baptized  unto  or  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  JesuSy  and  thus  be  made  members  of  the  general  as^ 
sembly  and  chitkch  of  the  first  born," — Ex.  13 :  2.  Heb.  12 : 
23.  As  if  the  apostle  had  said.  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant  that  the  baptism  of  our  fathers  unto 
Moses,  not  only  bound  them  to  legal  obedience,  but  also  served 
unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  Christian  Baptism  for  the  time 
then  present,  and  was  imposed  on  them  until  the  reformation ; 
but  Christ  being  come,  that  baptism  is  superseded  by  the  baptism 
of  Christ ;  but  think  not  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  '*  little 
enes'^  is  now  to  surcease.  No,  my  brethren !  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday  over  the  Old  Testament,  to-day  over  the  New,  and 
forever  over  the  church  triumphant  in  Heaven ;  therefore  your 
children  are  to  have  the  same  relation  to  God  and  his  people 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  asunder  the  Mosaic  economy ; 
and  God  hath  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  declaration  by  bap- 
tizing the  fathers  and  their  **  little  ones^^^  and  actuating  me  oy 
the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  record  the  same  for  your 
edification,  as  an  example  which  you  are  to  imitate  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  If  such  is  not  the  literal  and  obvious  import  of 
the  passage  under  consideration,  there  can  be  no  adequate 
reason  assigned  for  the  mention  of  the  baptism  of  the  fathers  as 
our  example ;  and  the  apparently  deep  and  anxious  solicitude 
of  the  apostle,  lest  he  should  keep  back  something  from  the 
Corinthians  that  was  profitable  for  them  to  know,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  spiritual  culture,  evaporates  at  once  into  mere 
unmeaning  grandiloquence  and  empty  verbiage.     Here,  then, 

Jou  see  we  have  adduced  the  very  example  and  precept,  which 
ave  so  often  and  so  loudly  been  demanded,  of  a  single  instance 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  an  infant  baptized,  or  of  a 
commandment  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  infants :  **  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  natiotiSy  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  but  when 
ye  baptize,  see  that  ye  do  it  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
unto  you  in  the  practice  of  God  himself,  Heb.  8:  5.,  viz.,  baptize 
the  children  with  the  fathers,  even  though  they  be  so  young  as 
to  have  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Critical  Notices. 

1. — Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,    Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Boston  :  Little  6c  Brown.     1843.    pp.  78« 

It  may  strike  oar  transatlantic  cousins  with  some  surprise 
to  learn  that  an  Oriental  Society  has  been  formed  in  Boston. 
They  will,  doubtless,  regard  it  as  a  characteristic  instance  of 
Y'ankee  presumption.  What  do  we  know  of  the  East  1  Do 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England*  really  contain 
any  vestiges  of  oriental  lore  1  Has  New  York  any  body  who 
thinks  of  aught  besides  dollars  and  cents  t  What  have  the  bar- 
barous regions  of  the  West,  including  the  renegades  in  Texas, 
and  the  Titans  of  Patagonia,  to  do  with  the  palmy  Orient,  the 
seats  of  ancient  civilization,  the  cradles  of  the  human  race  1 
Much,  we  reply,  in  many  ways. 

First,  we  are  endeavoring  to  send  back  the  light  of  true 
religion  and  science  to  the  regions  where  it  first  dawned.  We 
are  trying  to  pay  the  great  debt  which  we,  in  common  with 
Europe,  owe  to  Asia.  One  of  our  Missionary  Societies  is,  at 
this  moment,  employing  on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  its 
islands,  more  than  seventy  collegially  educated  and  ordained 
missionaries,  who  are  opening  the  fountains  of  human  know- 
ledge as  truly  as  they  are  the  fountain  of  salvation.  Some  of 
them  have  mastered  the  language  of  China  ;  others  are  skilled 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos  ;  one  has  acquired  an  Euro- 
pean reputation  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  difficult  Arabic  ; 
another  has  translated  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  the 
Hebrew-Spanish  dialect,  in  a  manner  which  has  drawn  forth 
the  commendation  of  the  most  learned  Rabbies.  Now  these 
various  intelligent  missionaries  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
purveyors  for  the  Oriental  association  at  home,  collectors 
of  ancient  MSS.,  coins,  and  whatever  goes  to  form  an  Ori  - 
ental  museum,  besides  being  themselves  authors  of  valuable 
translations  from  the  various  languages  of  the  East. 

Second,  our  extensive  commerce  in  all  the  Eastern  seas  may 
be  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  studies,  and  the 
collection  of  valuable  monuments  at  home.     The  East  India 

*  Vide  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  483.    Harpers'  edition. 
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Marine  Museum,  at  Salem,  is  a  most  interesting  evidence  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Much  more  can  be 
done  by  our  intelligent  sea-captains,  if  their  attention  is  prom- 
inently directed  to  this  object. 

Third,  some  Americans  who  have  been  employed  as  con- 
suls, and  in  other  efficient  capacities,  have  conferred  honor  on 
the  country  by  their  Oriental  studies.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion here,  the  names  of  William  Shaler  and  William  B.  Hodg- 
son. The  latter  is  preparing  for  publication  a  learned  and 
original  work  on  the  Foulah  people  of  North  Africa.  Mr. 
Shaler's  labors  have  been  eulogized  by  the  philologists  of 
Germany.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention,  that  one  of 
the  literary  gentlemen  who  were  employed  in  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  has  recently  sailed  for  the  East,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute ethnographical  observations. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  biblical  studiep,  including  the 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages,  have  received  far  more 
attention  in  the  United  States  than  they  have  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.* A  work  like  the  Biblical  Researches  could  not  be  pro- 
duced there.  New  and  Old  Testament  lexicons  and  gram- 
mars are  of  Jtmerican  production,  and  in  England  are  mere 
reprints.  No  commentaries,  like  those  of  Mr.  Bash  on  the 
Pentateuch,  or  of  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  New  Testament,  uniting 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  original,  to  a  happy  talent 
for  practical  exposition,  can  be  found,  so  ifar  as  we  know,  in 
the  recent  theological  literature  of  England. 

These  reasons  will  justify,  if  any  justification  were  needed, 
the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  association  among  us.  Some 
capital  is  already  accumulated.  Some  reputation  has  been 
acquired,  Europeans  themselves  being  judges.  Facilities  for 
obtaining  information,  by  our  scholars,  in  regard  to  West 
Africa,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  Polynesia,  are  hardly 
excelled  in  England  herself. 

These  and  other  considerations  induced  a  few  gentlemen  in 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  interested  in  Oriental  litera- 
ture, to  form  an  association.  This  was  in  August,  1842.  An 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Le- 
gislature in  1843.  The  President  of  the  society  is  John 
Pickering  of  Boston  5  the  Vice-Presidents  are,  William  Jenks 
of  Boston,  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson 
of  New  York.     The  number  of  members  is  about  forty,  in- 

*  In  Scotland,  as  we  are  informed,  the  practice  of  studying  Hebrew 
tDitk  the  vowel-points,  is  just  coming  into  vogue  !  The  sale  of  the  Biblical 
Cabinet,  a  valuable  publication  at  Edinburgh,  does  not  exceed  500  copies. 

SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  XI.  NO.  L  15 
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eluding  OUT  principal  Oriental  scholars,  the  most  eminent  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  a  few  merchants  engaged  in  eastern 
commerce.  Four  foreign  honorary  corresponding  members 
have  been  chosen.  A  beginning  has  been  made  for  a  library 
by  a  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  all  per- 
taining to  the  Chinese  language  and  its  dialects.  The  objects 
contemplated  by  the  society  are :  first,  the  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  languages ;  second, 
the  publication  of  memoirs,  translations,  vocabularies,  and 
other  works  relating  to  those  languages ;  third,  the  collec- 
tion of  a  library. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pickering,  which,  with  accompanying  notes, 
etc.,  forms  the  first  number  of  the  journal  of  the  society.  Of 
this  address,  we  will  now  give  a  short  account.  After  notic- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  American  scholars  neces- 
sarily labor,  and  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  they 
have^  notwithstanding,  exhibited,  Mr.  P.  proceeds  to  present 
a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  Particular 
prominence  is  given  to  Egypt  and  India,  the  former  commu- 
nicating its  influence  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  thence  to 
Modern  Europe ;  the  latter,  to  Eastern  Asia,  including,  per- 
haps, parts  of  China.  A  rapid  survey  is  then  presented  of 
the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  labors  of  Young,  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  Lepsius, 
and  others.  Some  observations  are  then  made  on  the  princi- 
pal dialects  which  have  been  used,  or  are  now  used,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  investigations  of  Gesenius  on  the 
Punic  being  specially  noticed.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Robinson 
and  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  alluded  to  with  much 
commendation,  and  the  belief  i^  expressed  that  rich  discoveries 
remain  yet  to  be  made.  Remarks  then  follow  upon  some  of 
the  more  interesting  objects  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  countries 
lying:  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  literature  of  Armenia,  it  is  re- 
marked, is  important,  not  merely  for  the  original  works  of  its 
native  writers,  but  for  the  translations  made  by  them  from 
foreign  languages,  particularly  the  Greek.  Of  the  antiquities 
called  Babylonian,  the  most  interesting  are  the  specimens  of 
the  very  ancient  written  language,  called  the  cuneiform,  or 
arrow-headed  characters,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Medes,  Pecfiians  and  Assyrians.  Dr.  Grotefend  of  Frank- 
fort has  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  deciphering  them  with 
much  promise  of  success.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations are,  that  the  inscriptions  are  all  written  in  an  horizon- 
tal direction  from  «ft  to  right ;  that  all  cuneiform  writing  is 
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composed  of  letters,  and  not  merely  of  syllabic  signs ;  that 
those  of  Persepolis,  which  are  at  present  known,  all  have 
reference  to  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  son  Xerxes ;  and  that 
the  language  of  the  first  species  of  Persepolitan  writing  is  the 
Zend. 

The  language  of  Persia  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  for 
the  remarkable  affinities  which  are  found  in  it  to  our  own 
and  other  languages  of  the  great  Teutonic  family.  In  the 
study  of  the  Persian  language,  our  own  countrymen  have  not 
been  wholly  inactive.  ^^  I  have  now  lying  before  me,"  says 
Mr.  P.,  ^'  a  MS.  ti:anslation  of  a  part  of  a  copious  Persian 
work,  entitled  the  Hyac-ut — Kuloob;  containing  an  original 
biography  of  Mohammed,  and  a  history  of  his  religion,  writ- 
ten by  a  native  of  that  country."  The  translation  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  an  American  missionary  in  Persia, 
who  has  executed  his  task  with  great  fidelity  and  skill,  and 
added  valuable  notes  of  his  own.  The  work  has  been  exam- 
ined and  strongly  commended  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  president 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London. 

If  there  were  no  other  motive  for  the  pursuit  of  the  litera- 
ture, science  and  history  of  India,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
one  in  the  fact,  that  the  great  parent  language  of  India,  the 
Sanscrit,  is  now  found  to  be  so  extensively  incorporated  into 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  languages  of  Europe,  and 
above  all,  in  those  which  we  consider  as  belonging  to  the 
German  family.  "  When  I  read  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas's  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,"  says  Prof.  Bopp  of  Berlin,  "  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  am  reading  Sanscrit  or  German."  After  leav- 
ing India,  Mr.  Pickering  passes,  in  rapid  review,  Tartary, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Cochin  China, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  principal  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  any  further 
notice. 

Some  excellent  concluding  remarks  are  made,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry.  What  is  the  utility  of  ethnographical  studies  1 
With  the  great  Leibnitz  we  might  answer,  "As  the  remote 
origin  of  nations  goes  back  beyond  the  records  of  history,  we 
have  nothing  but  their  langvages  to  supply  the  place  of  histor- 
ical information."  These  researches  have,  already,  estab- 
lished affinities  which  were  never  suspected  between  remote 
nations.  To  the  question,  of  what  utility  is  knowledge  of  this 
kind  1  it  may  be  answered,  as  in  many  other  cases,  because 
a  natural  desire  for  such  knowledge  has  been  implanted  in 
man,  by  his  Creator,  for  wise  purposes ;  and  when  philosophy 
attempts  to  reason  down  this  desire,  nature  rebels ;  and  no 
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man  is  willing  to  throw  aside  as  useless  these  and  a  thousand 
other  particulars  of  the  past  generations  of  his  race,  although 
he  cannot  demonstrate  their  direct  applicability  to  any  com- 
mon purpose,  that  would  in  popular  language  be  denominated 
practically  useful. 

A  valuable  appendix  contains,  first,  an  account  of  the  lite-' 
rary  operations  of  American  missionaries  in  the  East ;  second, 
a  list  of  American  voyages  and  travels  in  the  East,  and  round 
the  world ;  third,  note  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  i  and 
fourth,  note  on  British  philology. 

Professor  Stuart  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  next 
annual  address  before  the  society,  at  Boston,  in  the  last 
week  in  May,  1844. 

2. — Manual  of  Classical  Literature^  from  the  German  of  J,  J. 
Eschenbergy  Professor  in  the  Carolinum^  at  Brunswick^  with 
additions^  embracing  treatises  on  the  following  subjects  :  first^ 
classical  geography  and  topography  ^  second,  classical  chro- 
nology; third,  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  ;  fourth,  Greek 
antiquities  ;  fifth,  Roman  antiquities ;  sixth,  archaeology  of 
Greek  literature;  seventh,  archaeology  of  Roman  literature; 
ninth,  history  of  Crreek  literature  ;  tenth,  history  of  Roman 
literature.  By  N.  W.  Fiske,  Professor  in  .Amherst  College, 
fourth  edition  ;  six  thousand.  Philadelphia  :  E.  C.  Bid  die, 
pp.  690. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  fourth,  and  that  a  stereo- 
type, edition  of  this  excellent  work,  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Repository. 
It  does  honor  not  only  to  the  editor,  who  has  prepared  it 
with  so  much  learning  and  taste,  and  to  the  publisher,  who  has 
brought  it  out  in  so  substantial  and  elegant  a  form,  but  to  the 
literary  public,  who  have  so  justly  appreciated  its  worth,  and 
encouraged  so  much  additional  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money.  Selected  as  the  basis  of  public  and  private  instruction 
in  the  major  part  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities  of  Ger- 
many, extensively  used  in  the  classical  schools  and  higher 
seminaries  in  France,  and  now  adopted  as  a  text-book,  or  re- 
commended as  a  book  of  reference,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  American  colleges,  the  Manual  of  Classical  Literature  may 
be  regarded  as  having  received  the  seal  of  public  approbation. 
The  translator  has  added  much  to  its  contents,  and  more  to 
its  value.  The  treatises  on  classical  geography  and  chronol- 
ogy, are  furnished  entirely  by  him  ;  and  the  additions  and  im- 
provements in  the  other  parts  are  so  great,  that  a  less  scru- 
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pulous  and  less  modest  editor  would  not  hesitate  to  publish 
it  as  an  original  work.  Like  Virgil's  mistletoe,  adorning  the 
sacred  oak  with  golden  foliage,  not  her  own — with  "  happier 
branches  which  she  never  sotoed,^^  Such  are  the  labors  which 
the  American  editor  has  bestowed  on  the  German  "  Hand- 
buch." 

The  fourth  edition,  besides  valuable  emendations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  references,  is  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  inser- 
tion of  numerous  tables  which  are  truly  multum  in  parvo,  and 
by  a  great  number  of  wood-cuts  and  copperplate  engravings, 
which  illustrate  to  the  eye  all  those  objects  and  usages  of 
antiquity  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  an  intelligible  de- 
scription. The  style  of  these  engravings,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  book,  is  no  less  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  taste,  than  the 
treasures  of  classical  learning  it  contains  are  to  the  mind 
of  the  scholar.  It  does  one  good  to  look  on  such  a  book  in 
these  days  of  cheap  literature.  And  it  argues  well  for  the 
cause  of  sound  learning  and  good  taste,  when  such  scholars 
as  Sears,  Edwards,  Felton  and  Fisk  can  afford  to  bring  out 
the  ripe  fruits  of  laborious  years  under  so  attractive  a  form  as 
the  Classical  Studies  and  the  Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

We  should  omit  what  it  most  becomes  us  to  mention  as 
editor  of  a  Biblical  journal,  and  what  we  presume  will  be  most 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  editor,  should  we  fail  to  notice 
a  feature  of  the  work  which  he  seems  to  have  cherished  with 
special  care,  and  which  will  commend  it  to  the  esteem  and 
love  of  the  Christian  scholar,  viz.,  its  habitual  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible — its  view  of  every  thing  from  the  stand- 
point, and  in  the  light  of  Christianity — its  dedication,  we  had 
almost  said,  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  with  the  prayer 
that  '^  it  may  hold  some  humble  place  among  the  means  of 
advancing  classical  learning,  and  of  promoting  thereby  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  to  know  is  eter- 
nal life." 

3. — Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ;  or  the  Books  of  Moses  illus- 
trated by  the  Monuments  of  Egypt :  with  an  .Appendix,  By  Dr. 
E.  TV.  Hengstenberg.  From  the  German^  by  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins^ 
Mbot  Resident^  Theol.  Sem.,  Andover.  Andover :  Allen,  Mor- 
rill &  Wardwell.  New. York :  M. H. Newman.  1843.  pp.300. 

A  new  interest  in  Egyptian  Antiquities  has  been  awakened, 
since  the  investis^ations  of  Champollion  the  younger.  His 
discoveries  and  those  of  Dr.  Young,  in  respect  to  the  hiero- 
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glyphics,  have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  research,  and  have 
unfolded  important  secrets  of  far-distant  centuries. 

Those  researches  have  been  regarded  with  deep  interest,  as 
well  by  the  infidel  as  the  Christian.  The  former  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  revelations  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
would  contradict  and  overthrow  the  revelations  by  Moses, 
and  establish  Deism  throughout  the  world ;  whilst  the  latter, 
confident  in  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  looked  on  calmly,  and 
looked  up  trustfully  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  high  beholding 
all  the  works  of  men,  knowing  assuredly  that  every  true 
record  of  every  age  must  confirm  the  declarations  of  God's 
word.  And  so  it  has  eventuated  thus  far.  The  present  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Lepsius  will,  also,  as  certainly  as  the  past, 
prove  that  Moses  wrote  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  strengthen  our  faith  in  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  work  before  us  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg  is  timely,  and 
must  operate  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  infidelity.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  facts,  and  shows  convincingly  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  by  exhibiting  the  multiplied  instances  of  co- 
incidence between  the  testimony  of  Egyptian  monuments  and 
the  books  of  Moses — instances  sufiicient  totally  to  overwhelm 
all  the  objections  of  the  skeptic.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for 
the  Christian,  as  well  as  for  the  mere  scholar,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  done  the  cause  of  science  and  of  true  religion  a 
valuable  service,  by  ofiTering  it  to  the  public  in  an  English 
dress. 

4. — The  Voice  of  the  Church  one^  under  all  the  successive  forms  of 
Christianity  ;  A  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theological  School  at  Geneva.    By  J.  H.  Merle  D^AubignS^ 
D.  D.     [Translated  6y  Rev.  R.  Smithy  Waterford^  JV.  Y.] 
New- York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.     1S4A.   pp.  63. 

As  will  be  apparent  from  the  title,  this  is  a  Discourse 
delivered  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Merle,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Theological  School  at  Geneva.  The  Christians  of  the 
United  States  have  become  so  fascinated  by  his  History 
of  the  Reformation,  that  every  thing  from  bis  pen  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic writers  of  the  day,  making  his  prose  living  with  all 
the  interest  of  romance.  He  is  siso  synthetical,  and  in  this 
'Voice  of  the  Church,'  has  reduced  the  history  of  the  Church 
synthetically,  into  Four  Periods,  or  forms  of  Christianity. 
*  The  primitive,  or  the  form  of  Life  ;  the  form  of  Dogma  i  the 
Scholastic,  or  the  form  of  the  School  |  the  form  of  the  Ke- 
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formation/  The  form  of  Life  embraces  the  early  period  of 
the  Church,  in  which  the  living  efficacy  of  the  faith  was  pow* 
erfully  manifested  in  the  life.  The  form  of  Dogma,  that  in 
which  the  practical  part  of  Christianity  is  comparatively  for* 
gotten  in  an  attention  to  creeds.  The  form  of  the  School,  that 
in  which  the  spirit  of  science  becomes  manifested  in  breaking 
itself  loose  from  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  form  of 
the  Reformation,  that  in  which  the  three  preceding  forms  are 
reunited  ;  former  things  re-established.  But  we  need  say  no 
more  to  recommend  this  litt]^  '  Voice^  to  the  Christian  public. 

5. — The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  Gilbert  Burnet^  D.]D.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  With 
a  Copious  Index ^  Revised  and  Corrected ^  with  additional  Notes 
(tnd  a  Preface  calculated  to  remove  certain  difficulties  attending 
the  perusal  of  this  important  History;  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jfares^ 
D.  D^  With  two  Engravings^  in  3  vols.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1843. 

Whilst  we  have  been  disposed  to  regret  the  floods  of  cheapi 
trashy  literature, — scarcely,  indeed,  deserving  the  name, — 
which  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  surface  of  society,  we 
rejoice  that  there  are  some  works  of  real  value  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public.  Among  these  must  be  enumerated 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Such  a 
work,  indeed,  merits  a  better  dress,  and  those  willing  to  pay 
for  it  can  have  it ;  yet  when  we  think  of  three  large  8vo  vols. 
for  $2,50,  the  paper  and  binding  are  certainly  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  And,  when  we  reflect  that  many 
a  poor  man  will  thus  be  enabled  to  enrich  his  mind  with  its 
treasures,  who  must  otherwise  dispense  with  that  privilege,  we 
are  much  inclined  to  withdraw  our  objection.  We  trust,  at 
all  events,  that  as  the  enterprising  publishers  have  manifested  a 
desire  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  possessing  the  work, 
their  enterprise  will  meet  with  its  just  reward. 

Burnet's  work  has  its  faults  and  errors,  yet  it  is  a  standard 
work  of  great  celebrity,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student 
of  history.  The  present  edition  is  printed  in  large  type,  with 
marginal  summaries,  and  contains  an  important  preface  by 
Dr.  Nares,  as  well  as  a  valuable  index  of  forty-three  pages. 

6. — The  Flower  Garden  ;  or.  Chapters  on  Flowers.  A  Sequel  to 
Floral  Biography,  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New- York: 
M.  W.  Dodd.     1844.    pp.  328. 

This  work  has  already  interested  many  readers,  and  is  again 
offered  to  tempt  the  fancy  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
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deKcate  New  Year  or  .Christmas  Gift.  It  abounds  in  beau* 
tifuF  thoughts,  striking  similes,  and  graceful  expressions,  and 
must  add  interest  to  a  walk  in  the  Flower  Garden.  "  What 
my  gracious  Lord  and  Saviour  has  invited  me  to  consider,  I 
will  not  overlook  ;  what  he  tells  me  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  could  not  equal,  I  will  not  refuse  to  admire ;  and  what 
he  represents  as  being  clothed  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  his  providential  care  over  me,  I  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize as  among  the  sweetest  tokens  of  his  love.  While  I  live, 
flowers  shall  multiply  in  my  garden,  and  be  cherished  in  my 
bosom  ;  and  when  I  die,  if  any  kind  hand  will  place  them 
there,  flowers  shall  smile  upon  my  grave." 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  as  is  known,  has  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  Literalists,  and  believes  in  the  premillenial  advent  of 
Christ.  Hence,  speaking  of  the  Lord's  reign,  she  says,  "  The 
Russian  violet,  springing  from  the  frrzen  ground,  amid  storms 
and  every  mark  of  devastation,  presents  also  a  more  exact 
type  of  what  I  conceive  will  be  the  circumstances  of  that 
period.  That  the  world  will  be  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation." 

7. — The  Trial  of  the  Pope  of  Rome^  the  Jlntichrist^  or  Man  o/Sm, 
described  in  the  Bibie^  for  High  Treason  against  the  Son  of 
God.  Tried  at  the  Sessions^  House  of  Truthy  before  the  Right 
Hon.  Divine  Revelation^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Hi*  Majesty* s 
Court  of  Equity  ;  the  Hon,  Justice  Reason^  of  said  Court ; 
and  the  Hon,  Justice  History^  one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Ma* 
jesty^s  Court  of  Reformation.  Taken  in  short  hand,  by  a 
Friend  to  St.  Peter,  Professor  of  Stenography,  etc.  Second 
American  edition,  with  an  Appendix.  B6ston :  Tappan  & 
Dennet.     1844.    pp.  176. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  is,  in  itself,  suflicient  to  ex- 
cite attention,  and  awaken  interest ;  and  the  perusal  will  fully 
meet  the  awakened  interest.  The  Pope  is  tried  for  high  trea- 
son against  Jehovah,  King  of  Heaven,  for  usurping  his  supre- 
macy, titles,  etc.  The  form  of  a  state  trial  is  kept  up.  The 
Pope  is  supposed  to  be  always  existing,  only  under  diflierent 
names.  The  dead,  martyrs  and  others,  are  revived  and  sum- 
moned as  witnesses.  They  make  their  own  statements  under 
examination  by  the  lawyers,  and  thus  the  principal  facts  of 
history  on  this  subject  are  adduced  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
impress  them  on  the  memory.  It  of  course  becomes  an 
abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
testimony  of  Scripture. 
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8. — Geological  Cosmogony  ;oran  Examination  of  the  Geological 
Theory  of  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Earthy  and  of  the 
Causes  and  Object  of  the  Changes  it  has  undergone.  By  a 
Layman,     New  York :  Robert  Carter.  1843. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume  is  evidently  an  original 
thinker  ;  and  his  observations  and  arguments  are  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  and  the  Geologist.  He 
examines  the  theories  of  Buckland,  Lyell,  J.  Pye  Smith  and 
others,  and  concludes  that,  whilst  they  are  ingenious  and  ac- 
count for  many  phenomena,  they  leave  out  of  view  many  other 
facts  and  relations,  which  are  difficult  of  explanation  in  ac* 
cordance  with  their  theories.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thinks  that  no  theory 
of  the  earth  can  be  satisfactory  which  leaves  out  of  view  the 
revelations  of  that  book,  especially  those  relating  to  the  fall 
of  man,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  the  human  family. 
His  own  opinion  is,  that  the  changes  on  the  earth's  structure 
occurred  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  that  they  are 
all  sufficiently  accounted  for  consistently  with  the  plain  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  without  any  such  theories  as  have  been  re- 
cently promulgated. 

9. — Memoir  of  the  Life,  Labors^  and  Extensive  Usefulness^  of  the 
Rev,  Christmas  Evans ;  a  distinguished  Minister  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  Wales,  Extracted  from  the  Welsh  Memoir : 
by  David  Phillips,     New-York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1843.  pp.  258. 

This  memoir  details  the  history  of  an  interesting  and  rather 
remarkable  man.  In  early  life  he  had  no  opportunities  of  in- 
struction, indeed  could  not  read  a  syllable  when  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Yet  he  felt  prompted  to  become  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  and  began  to  exhort  in  pnblic  when  quite 
youn^  and  without  much  knowledge.  He  was  finally  inducted 
into  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  Church,  became  extremely 
popular  and  extensively  useful.  He  was  born  in  1766,  on 
Christmas  day,  and  died  in  July,  1838,  having  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  then  departed  in  peace  to  his  rest  in  heaven. 

The  volume  will,  doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  members  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  especially  as  Mr.  Evans  says, 
*  After  having  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
I  could  not  find  one  passage  substantiating  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism.'  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  examination 
was  made  about  two  or  three  years  after  he  had  first  learned 
to  read. 
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10. — ^  Protestant  Memorial:  comprising^  I.  A  Concise  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Reformation.  IL  The  Antiquity  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  Protestants  Demonstrated.  II L  The  Safety  of  contin- 
uing in  the  Protestant  Church.  IV.  Romanism  Contradictory 
to  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  Harttoell  Homey  B.  D.  From  the 
ninth  London  edition.  New-York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 
1844.  pp.  149. 

The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  designates  its  plan  and 
object*  It  was  prepared  in  view  of  the  celebration,  on  the 
fourth  of  October,  1835,  of  the  completion  of  Coverdale's  Bible, 
the  first  entire  English  Protestant  Version  of  the  Bible,  finish- 
ed Oct.  4,  1535.  It  is  an  excellent  Manual,  adapted  to  inform 
those,  who  are  ignorant,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  also  to  show  that  the  Protestant  religion  is 
anterior  to  the  Papal,  and  that  the  latter  is  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures. 

Under  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author  quotes  copiously  from 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  shows,  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  how  totally  diverse  they  are  from  the  pure 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

11. — Governmental  History  of  the  United  States  of  America^from 
the  earliest  settlement  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 
By  Henry  Sherman  j  Counsellor  of  Law^  J^ew-York.  In  four 
parts.    New- York :  Mark  H.  Newman.     1843.    pp.  282. 

We  think  it  highly  important  that  the  rising  generation 
should  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  those  institutions 
on  which  our  life,  as  a  nation,  is  dependent.  Let  them  early 
imbibe  the  principles  of  wholesome,  well-regulated  liberty, 
and  learn  the  story  of  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Colonies, 
in  their  efiforts  at  establishing  an  independent  government. 

This  book  we  consider  well  adapted  to  instruct  our  youth 
in  our  governmental  history,  and  would  recommend  its  adop- 
tion as  a  text  book  for  schools.  It  embraces  all  the  important 
points  on  that  subject,  in  four  parts : — I.  History  of  the  South- 
ern Colony  of  Virginia;  H.  History  of  the  Northern  Colony 
of  Virginia  or  New  England  ;  III.  Governmental  History  of 
the  Colonies  in  their  smaller  divisions  to  the  time  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence ;  IV.  Governmental  History  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution. 
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12. — A  View  of  Congregationalism^  its  Principles  and  Doctrines, 
the  Testimony  of  Ecclesiastical  History  inits  favor ^  its  practice 
and  its  advantages.  By  George  Punchard^  Author  of  the  History 
of  Congregationalism^  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  R.  S. 
StorrSj  D.  D,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Ando- 
ver :  Allen,  Morrill,  &  Wardwell.  New- York :  Mark  H. 
Newman.     1844.    pp.  331. 

We  have  received  this  work  in  season  to  say  but  a  word 
respecting  it,  and  inform  our  readers  of  its  publication.  We 
deem  it  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational CbttTch,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  tend  to  strengthen 
the  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  forms  of  their  fathers, 
which  has  been  recently  revived  among  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  New  England. 

Whatever  the  form  of  government,  whilst  it  recognizes  the 
parity  of  the  ministry,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  spiritu- 
ality and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  we  bid  it  God  speed.  Oh, 
that  all  our  forms  were  more  alive  with  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  God's  truth. 

13. — Pro/i<  and  Honor  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  Humble  Life,  By 
Mrs,  Copley.    New- York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1846.    pp.  263. 

Mrs.  Copley  (late  Mrs.  Hewlett)  is  well  known  and  much 
admired  as  an  authoress,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Her 
^  Cottage  Comforts,'  has  had  an  unusually  large  circulation ; 
and  we  anticipate  for  *  Profit  and  Honor'  no  very  limited  sale. 
It  is  unquestionably  an  admirable  book,  and  will  serve  an 
excellent  purpose  in  families.  Let  it  be  presented  to  our 
domestics,  with  proper  feelings  of  regard  for  them,  and  a 
manifested  design  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  it  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  probably  tend  much  to  secure  peace, 
quietness,  and  comfort. 

It  dwells  on  such  topics  as  the  following,  in  an  interesting 
style  :  Advantages  of  Domestic  Service — The  Happy  Servant- 
Mnid — Fidelity  in  Servants — The  Servant  worth  keeping  at 
any  price — Bad  effects  of  Sloth — Connexion  with  Children — • 
The  Prudent  Washerwoman — Sabbath  Privileges — ^A  Grateful 
Servant,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

14. — Uncle  Barnaby ;  or  Recollections  of  his  Character  and 
Opinions.    New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1844.    pp.  316. 

This  Uncle  Barnaby,  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  a  cle- 
ver old  gentleman,  entertaining  to  his  young  friends,  and  ever 
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inculcating  sound,  wholesome  sentiments.  His  character,  as 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  is  one  worthy  of  imitation.  His  opin- 
ions are  wholesome  in  their  tendency.  As  designed  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  young,  the  book  is  wor- 
thy of  all  commendation.  It  cannot  be  read  without  interest 
and  profit.  There  are  remarks  on  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing :  '  I  cannot  afiTord  it' —  '  Do  it,  and  it  will  be  done' — *  It's 
of  no  use  to  try' — *  I  dont  care,'  '  It  will  be  all  one  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,'  etc.  etc. 

15. — JSTotes^  Explanatory  and  Practical^  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, By  Albert  Barnes.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1843.    pp.  335. 

We  have  but  just  now  received  this  volume  from  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  notice  it  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  those  whoj  love  the  study  of  God's 
word.  It  is  in  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Barnes's 
other  commentaries  on  dififerent  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath  School 
Teachers.  An  Introduction  presents  a  very  condensed 
and  lucid  view  of  the  followinfif  topics :  **  To  whom  was  the 
Epistle  written  1"—"  Its  author^'—"  The  time  when  written"— 
"  The  language  in  which  it  was  written" — "  The  design  and 
general  argument  of  the  Epistle" — and  the  body  of  the  work 
is  a  plain,  sound  commentary  on  all  the  parts  and  phrases  of 
the  Epistle.  We  notice  some  errors  in  the  printing,  which 
should  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.  We  specify  only 
two.  P.  27,  1.  3,  proved  for  purged  ;  p.  39,  1.  11,  p.  vol.  as 
omitted,  etc. 

16.— Letters  from  Ireland,  MDCCCXXXVII.  By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.  New-York  :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.  1843.  pp. 
351. 

These  letters  have  been  before  the  public  for  some  time, 
but  are  appropriately  ofiTered  again,  as  a  suitable  book  for 
the  Holidays.  To  those  who  desire  to  know  the  manners 
*and  customs  of  Irish  society  in  its  different  classes,  and  to 
read  some  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  volume  will  af- 
ford the  means.  There  will,  also,  be  found  in  the  work  many 
important  reflections  and  suggestions  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Irish  population,  as  well  Romanist  as  Protestant.  The 
gifted  authoress  possesses  a  good  judgment,  fine  sentiment, 
and  a  benevolent  heart. 
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17. — Floral  Biography  ;  or^  Chapters  on  Flowers,  By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  Fourth  Americany  from  the  second  London  edi- 
tion.   New- York:  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.     1843.     pp.  321. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  volume,  than 
that  it  can  now  be  had  in  a  neat  style  of  publication.  It  has 
found  its  way  into  very  many  families  with  a  welcome,  and 
will,  doubtless,  adorn  the  libraries  or  centre-tables  of  many 
more. 

Additional  Notices. 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  ^By  the  Taylor  Family.  From 
the  twelfth  London  edition.  New- York:  Saxton  &  Miles. 
Boston:  Saxton,  Peirce  &  Co.   *1843.    pp.  174. 

These  poems  have  already  been  published  by  the  same 
house,  in  *  The  Works  of  Jane  Taylor.'  They  are  now  col- 
lected in  a  small,  convenient  volume,  for  the  daily  use  of 
mothers  and  children. 

Sartor  Resartus  ;  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh. 
In  three  books.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  New- York :  Saxton  & 
Miles.    Phil. :  J.  M.  Campbell  6c  Co.     1844.    pp.  130. 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  a  very  popular  work  of  a  very 
popular  writer,  sold  for  two  shillings. 

The  Silk  Question  Settled.     The  Testimony  of  one  hundred  and 

fifty    Witnesses.    Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  J^ational 

Convention  of  Silk  Growers  and  Silk  Manufacturers ^  held  in 

Jfew-York,  Oct.  l^th  and  I4tth,  1843.   New- York :  Saxton  & 

Miles. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  closely  printed  pages,  and 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  in  respect  to 
the  Silk  Culture.  Every  one  who  has  suitable  soil  and  climate 
should  read  it. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

Literary  Intelligence. 
lElttssfa. 


The  severe  judgment  passed  against  Professors  Ulmann  and  Bunge 
in  Dorpat,  has  been  recalled  by  the  Emperor.  The  former  retains 
his  place  in  the  University ;  the  latter  has  been  appointed  Burgo- 
master for  Riga.  Lieut  Ramstett  has  succeeded,  by  means  of  an 
electro-galvanic  apparatus,  in  raising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  very 
heavy  metallic  bodies. 
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Gfecmanf. 

Many  valuable  historical  works  have  appeared;  among  which 
Schlosser's  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  holds  a  very  elevated 
rank. — Birch's  History  of  Louis  Philippe  is  also  highly  prized. — The 
new  edition  of  the  ^Conversations  Lexicon'  is  exceedingly  popular. 
— A  new  critical  work  entitled  "  Geschichte  der  Philologie  in  Alter-  ■ 
ihum,"  has  been  issued  at  Bonn,  which  will  of  course  attract  the 
attention  of  the  scholar. 

j^rr.nce. 

A  work  entitled  **  Essai  sur  la  formation  du  dogma  Catholique," 
by^  layman,  is  exciting  much  attention.— A  valuable  Supplement  to 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  has  been  issued,  supplying 
a  want  long  ielt. — Prof.  Ranlie  has  been  pursuing  his  historical  labors 
in  f  aris. 

iSreat  3;>rrtatn. 

"  The  Hellenistic  Greek  Testament"  has  recently  been  published 
in  London.  Its  design  is  to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New  Testament.  There  are  over  30,000 
illustrations,  doctrinal  and  grammatical,  arranged  appropriately  under 
the  several  verses. 

Zdtnftcli  &tatrs. 

New  Work  on  the  Primitive  Church. — Gould,  Kendall  & 
Lincoln  of  Boston,  have  in  press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few  weeks,  an 
important  work,  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,entitled,  "  The  Primi- 
tive Church  popular  in  its  government,  and  simple  in  its  Rites."  It 
will  be  embraced  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  and  will  be  sold  for  about  a 
dollar.  The  author  resided,  during  the  last  year,  a  number  of  months 
in  Berlin,  and  completed  his  previous  preparations  for  the  undertaking, 
under  the  eye,  and  with  the  countenance,  of  Dr.  Neander.  The  cele- 
brated church  historian  has  prepared  an  Introduction  for  the  book, 
in  which  he  gives  sanction  to  the  general  principles  and  facts  on 
which  Mr.  Coleman  relies.  The  time  embraced  in  the  principal  part 
of  the  discussion  is  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Apos- 
tles. Every  important  statement  is  fortified  by  the  beet  authorities, 
which  the  library  of  the  university  of  Berlin  could  aflbrd.  We  can- 
not but  rejoice  that  a  work  so  timely  is  coming  out  under  such  favor- 
able auspices. — We  also  take  great  pleapure  in  announcing  that 
W.  W.  Turner,  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York,  promises  to  complete  the  invaluable  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Concordance,  commenced  by  Prof.  Nordheimer 
and  himself,  but  discontinued,  on  the  decease  of  the  former.    The 

Eublishers,  however,  do  not  feel  warranted  in  proceeding  with  so 
eavy  a  work  until  five  hundred  bona  fide  subscribers  shall  have  been 
obtained.  It  will  be  published  in  four  partSj  at  $3  each,  or  §12  for 
the  whole. 

The  basis  of  this  Concordance  will  be  that  of  Dr.  Julius  Furst  of 
Lcipsic ;  but,  we  feel  fully  assured,  will  be  improved  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Turner^  especially  as  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  plan  of  ex- 
ecution projected  by  Prof.  Nordheimer. 
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ARTICLE   I. 
Writings  of  Martin  Luther. 

By  C.  Es  Btowe,  D.  D.,  Profeuor  of  Biblical  liteiatore,  Lana  flaatiiiary,  CiaciaoatL 

1.  Mt.  Lutheri  Opera  Latina,  VII  Tom.  folio,  Wittenberge, 
1446-58.     (Luther's  Latin  Works.) 

2.  Des  Tbeuren  Mannes  Gottes  D.  Martin  Luther's  Sammt- 
liche  theils  von  ihm  selbst  Deutsch  verfertigte  theils  aus 
dessen  Lat.  ins  Deutsch  iibersetzte  Schriften  und  Werke  heraus- 
geg.  von  C.  .F  Borner  und  J.  G.  Pfeiffer,  XXII  Thle,  folio, 
Leipzig,  1729-34  (Complete  works  of  the  dear  man  of 
God,  I)r.  M.  Luther,  etc.) 

3.  Luther's  Sammtliche  Schriften  und  Werke,  welche  aus 
alien  Torhergehenden  Samml.  zusammengetragen  worden, 
Deutsch  mit  Einleit.  von  J.  G.  Walch,  XXIV  Thle,  4to. 
Halle,  1740-52.  (Luther's  complete  works,  etc,  edited  b}' 
Walch.) 

4.  Luther's  Sammtliche  Werke  berausgegeben  von  F.  W.  P. 
von  Ammon,  C.  S\  T.  Elsperger,  J.  K.  Irmischer,  und  J.  G. 
Plochmann.  Erlangen,  1826.  (To  be  completed  in  60  vol- 
umes 8vo.    The  30th  volume  was  issued  in  1842.) 

5.  Mt.  Luther's  auserlesene  kleine  Schriften  berausgegeben  von 
J.  J.  Rambach,  3  Aufi.  8vo.  Jena,  1753.  (Select  minor 
writings.) 
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6.  Mt.  Luther's  erbaulicbe  Schriften  im  Ausziig.  von  B.  Lindner, 
IX  Tble,  8vo.  Halle,  1752.  (Extracts  from  Luther's  edi- 
fying writings.) 

7.  Luther's  Deutsche  SchriHen  theils  vollstandig  theils  in  Aus- 
zugen  herausgegeben  von  F.  W.  Lomler  &  Bde.  8vo. 
Gotba,  1816-17.  (General  writings,  partly  entire  and 
partly  in  extracts.) 

8.  Luther's  Werkein  einer^sBedurfnissder  Zeitberucksicht- 
igenden  Aoswahl  von  H.  L.  A.  Vent,  X  Bde.  8vo.  2  Aufl. 
Hamburg,  1727-28.  (Works  selected  with  reference  to  the 
Wants  of  the  Times.) 

9.  Luther's  Sampntliche  Werke  ausgewahlt  und  angeordnet 
von  Gst.  Pfizer.  4to*  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1840.  (Works 
selected  and  arranged.) 

10.  Luther's  Werke,  vollstandige  Auswah)  seiner  Hanpf" 
schriften,  mit  hist.  Einleit.  Anmerk.  und  Regist  von  Otto  von 
GerJach,  XXIV  Bde,  l8mo. 

Reformatorische  Schriflen,  XBde,  BerFm,  1840-41.  (Selec 
tion  of  Luther's  principal  writings  entire.) 

1 1.  Mt.  Luther's  Briere,  Sendschreiben,  und  Bedenken  voll- 
standig aus  den  verschied  Ausgaben  seiner  Werke  gesammelt, 
krit.  und  hist,  bearbeit.  von  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette,V  Thle,  8vo. 
Berlin,  1826-28.  (Letters  and  fKipers  collected  and  illus^ 
trated.) 

12.  Vt.  Lr  von  Seckendorp,  Comment,  histor.  et  apologet.  de 
LutheranisDK),  sive  de  Reformatione  Religionis,  etc.  folio, 
Lipsise,  1694.    (History  and  defence  ofLutneranism.) 

13.  Dr.  Philip  Marheinegke,  Geschiehte  der  Deutschen  Reform 
mation,  IV  Bde.  2  Aufl.  Berlin,  1831-34.  (History  of  the 
German  Reformation) 

14.  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubionb,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  du 
seizierae  Siecle,  II  Tom.  12mo.  Paris,  1815-37.  (History 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century.) 

15.  J.  M.  V.  AuDiN,  Ifistoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ecrits,  et  de  la 
Doctrine  de  Mt.  Luther,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1841.  (Lu- 
ther's life,  writings,  and  doctrines.) 

16.  M.  Michelst,  M^moires  de  Mt.  Luther  par  lui-m6me,  2 
vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1835.  (Memoirs  of  Luther,  written  by 
himself,  and  edited  by  Michelet.) 

We  place  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  select  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  great  Reformer's  writings,  and  the  titles  of  a  few 
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of  the  best  and  most  accessible  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing him.  The  great  interest  of  the  subject,  at  the  present  time, 
will  make  such  a  catalogue  very  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
leaders;  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  catalogue,  we 
Aall  give,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  works  enumerated  in  it 

Luther  has  left  more  of  his  impress  on  the  German  nation, 
than  any  other  one  man  has  left  on  any  nation.  Hear  a  lite- 
rary gentleman,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  at  this  day  talk  of 
Luther  in  his  own  land ;  and  so  intense  and  glowing  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  mention  his  fiame,  and  so  fresh  and 
hearty  the  feeling  they  manifest,  that  you  would  think  they 
must  have  seen  him  and  talked  with  him  but  yesterday.  Any 
one  who  has  vidted  France,  cannot  fail  to  see  at  once  the  pride 
«md  home-feding  with  which  the  memory  of  Napoleon  is  cher- 
ished by  the  French.  A  man  will  say  to  you,  ^  Here  I  saw 
the  Emperor,"  as  if  he  had  stood  on  the  spot  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  So  every  spot  where  Luther  stood,  which  can .  be 
identified,  is  still  cherished  by  the  Germans ;  and  when  they 
tell  you  that  Luther  stood  here^  though  it  were  three  centuries 
ago,  they  speak  with  such  fondness  of  feeling  and  an  eye  so 
glistening,  that  you  almost  start  as  if  the  Reformer  were  actually 
there  now.  Riding  once  from  Potzdam  to  Halle,  I  stopped  for 
H.  few  moments  at  a  small  hamlet  by  the  roadside,  and  inquired 
of  a  peasant  there  the  name  of  the  place.  ^'  Luther's  Brunnen" 
[Luther's  Well,]  replied  he  promptly  and  with  a  brightening 
eye.  ^' Why  has  it  that  name?"  continued  L  With  a  face  full 
.  of  feeHng  and  eyes  glowing  with  pride,  be  answered,  ^'  Luther 
once  drank  here."  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  you  ipeet 
everywhere  in  Germany.  The  cause  of  this  national  ejithu* 
siasm  we  trust  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discovef*,  if  he 
follow  us  patiently  through  the  developments  of  this  ar^cle. 

On  the  most  superficial  glance  at  the  writings  of  Jiuther,  we 
are  struck  with  astonishment  at  their  number  amf  variety,  as 
well  as  their  eloquence  and  power.  Almost  ail  subjects  are 
embraced  in  them — ^theology,  history,  politics,  education,  litera- 
ture, fa^bles,  poetry,  music ;  he  seems  in  aU  nearly  equally  at 
home ;  and  on  every  topic  his  views  are  opjjsinal,  and  sketched 
with  a  masterly  hand.  He  led  a  life  of  iilmost  as  great  public 
activity  as  Napoleon ;  his  public  influence,  cares,  and  responsi- 
bilities were  little,  if  any,  less  than  those  of  the  great  emperor; 
and  he  had  no  facatitieSp  such  as  Napoleon  had^for  commanding 
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the  services  of  others.  His  correspondence  alone  seems  enough 
to  take  more  than  the  entire  time  of  one  strong  man.  In  June, 
1529,  vrriting  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  says :  "  The  letters  pour 
in  upon  me  every  day  up  to  my  neck ;  my  table,  benches,  stools, 
writing-desk,  window-seats,  trunks,  the  floor  itself  is  covered 
with  them." 

From  1517  to  1526,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Reformation,  the 
number  of  his  publications  was  three  hundred ;  from  1527  to 
1536,  the  second  decade,  the  number  was  232 ;  and  from  1537 
to  1546,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  number  was  183.  His  first 
book  was  published  in  November,  1517,  and  he  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1546,  an  interval  of  twenty-nine  years  and  four  months. 
In  this  time  he  published  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes,  an 
average  of  more  than  twenty-five  a  year,  or  one  a  fortnight  for 
every  fortnight  of  his  public  life.  He  did  not  go  through  the 
manual  labor  of  all  this  writing,  it  is  true,  for  many  of  his  pub- 
lished works  were  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  his  friends;  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  several  of  the  volumes  were  small  enough  in 
size  to  be  denominated  pamphlets ;  but  many  of  them,  ako, 
are  large  and  elaborate  treatises.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  wrote,  his  translation  of  the  Bible  alone  would  have 
been  a  gigantic  task,  even  if  be  had  had  his  lifetime  to  devote 
to  it 

He  continued  his  labors  to  the  very  last     The  six  weeks 
immediately  preceding  his  death,  he  issued  thirty-one  publica- 
tions from  the  press,  an  average  of  more  than  five  a  week.     He 
did  not  enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  nor  was  he  free  from  the 
family  cares  and  accidents  which  interrupt  the  labors  of  other 
men.     For  example,  in  one  letter  he  says,  '^  My  home  has 
became  a  hospital;  Hannah  is  dangerously  sick,  Katey  is  near 
her  confinement,  and  little  Johnny  is  teething  very  hard."    In 
anothei,  '<  The  plague  has  broken  out  here ;  Sebald's  wife  is 
dead,  and  I  have  taken  their  four  children  into  my  house." 
Again :  "I  am  without  help,  for  the  kitchen-girl  was  so  full  of 
all  mischief,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  her  away."    His  own 
health  often  broke  down  under  his  labors.     Says  he  in  one  let- 
ter, ^'  I  have  su^h  constant  pains  in  my  head  I  can  neither  read 
nor  write."    In  imother,  **  1  have  taken  such  a  cold  that  I  can- 
not speak  a  loud  w^rd ;  I  can  do  nothing  but  cough."    In  ano- 
ther, "  1  am  suffering  with  dizziness  and  pains  in  my  bead  and 
breast,  and  a  constant  cough.    My  brain  is  often  worn  out." 
Nor  was  he  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  and  able  always  to 
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command  the  help  \i^hich  his  family  needed.  His  salary  was 
small,  he  derived  no  income  from  his  books,  and  he  was  often 
himself  the  nurse  of  his  wife  and  children.  AH  the  family 
cares,  anxieties,  and  hinderances  to  study, ^hich  come  upon  our 
poorest  ministers  in  these  days,  Luther  felt  to  the  utmost,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  peruses  his  voluminous  correspondence.  It 
was  not,  then,  because  he  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  had  little 
to  do  for  himself  and  family,  that  he  found  time  to  do  so  much 
for  the  public.  No  wonder  be  sometimes  in  his  old  age  uttered 
such  complaints  as  the  following,  which  are  found  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend :  ^^  Old,  worn-out,  weary,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of 
one  eye,  I  long  for  a  little  rest  and  quiet — and  yet  I  must  slill 
write,  and  preach,  and  work,  and  endure,  as  if  I  had  never 
written,  or  preached,  or  worked,  or  endured.  I  am  weary  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  time  the  world  were  weary  of  me.  The 
parting  will  be  easy,  like  that  of  a  traveller  leaving  his  inn.  1 
pray  only  that  God  may  be  kind  to  me  in  my  last  hour."  '*  If 
the  great  pains  and  labor  I  undergo  were  not  endured  for  the 
sake  of  him  who  died  for  me,  all  the  money  the  world  can  offer 
were  not  enough  to  induce  me  to  write  a  single  book  or  trans* 
late  the  Bible.  I  desire  not  to  be  rewarded  by  the  world  for 
my  work ;  the  world  is  too,  too  poor  and  mean  to  give  me  satis* 
faction.  This  world  by  itself,  what  is  it  1  The  decalogue 
reversed,  a  witch's  prayer,  the  deviPs  picture."  The  above 
extracts  are  not  selected^  they  are  just  taken  at. hazard  from 
Luther's  letters ;  a  hundred  others  of  similar  import  may  there 
be  found;  and  the  object  of  quoting  these  is  simply  to  show, 
that  when  God  called  Luther  to  the  mighty  work  which  he 
accomplished,  he  did  not  give  him  leisure  tor  it  by  exempting 
him  from  the  little  every-day  ills  and  vexations  of  life.  Had  he 
not  learned  to  bear  these  magnanimously  and  cheerfully,  and  to 
perform  every  little  duty  in  its  place  as  well  as  every  great  one, 
he  could  never  have  been  God's  instrument  to  accomplish  the 
Reformation.  With  all  his  public  labors  and  responsibilities, 
Luther  as  a  neighbor  was  uniformly  pleasant  and  accommo* 
dating;  as  a  companion  and  friend, cheerful, generous,  and  live* 
ly ;  as  a  husband  and  father,  affectionate,  provident,  and  faithful. 
The  writings  of  Luther,  as  is  well  known  and  has  been  often 
repeated,  have  created  the  language  and  literature  of  modern 
Germany.  Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  and  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  though  we  may 
justly  find  fault  with  many  paragraphs  he  has  written,  yet 
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taking  his  treatises  as  a  vrholeyfew  of  them  have  ever  been  sur- 
passed^ and  some  of  them  have  never  been  equalled.  Luther 
was  the  author  of  modern  chureh*musie  and  psalmody  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  chants.  He  was  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  essential  importance  of  an  extended  and  well-sustamed 
system  of  common  school  education  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
people ;  and  his  eloquent  and  thrilling  appeals  to  the  German 
nation  on  this  subject,  find  nothing  to  excel  them  among  the 
educators  of  modern  times.  As  a  whole,  his  sermons,  his  com- 
mentaries, his  popular  addresses,  his  controversial  treatises,  his 
hymns,  his  music,  bis  fables,  his  letters,  are  all  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence. 

The  German  style  of  Luther  is  wonderfully  idiomatic,  pointed^ 

fnercing,  and  full  of  speaking  pictures.  There  is  no  mark  of 
abor  in  it ;  it  is  visibly  a  mighty  mind  and  a  great  heart  over- 
flowing like  Niagara.  His  sentences  are  like  full  charges  of 
cannister  shot :  they  hit  in  all  directions,  they  hit  everywhere^ 
and  they  hit  all  the  time.  It  is  in  his  native  Uerman,  the  Ger- 
man of  his  own  creation,  that  his  full  power  is  seen,  and  never 
out  of  it. 

As  a  revolutionary  orator,  Luther  was  irresistible.  So  much 
coolness  and  so  much  fire,  so  much  self-possession  and  so  much 
excitability,  so  much  logical  power  and  so  much  exuberance  of 
fancy,  so  much  good  sense  and  such  ready  wit,  with  such  ad- 
vantages of  person  and  voice,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  found 
united  in  one  individual.  Conceive  of  the  steady,  flaming,  re- 
ligious fervor  of  George  Whitefield,  united  with  the  perspicuity 
to  seize,  and  the  genius  to  reproduce,  every  phase  and  fleeting 
form  of  human  character, — the  skill  to  touch,  by  the  right 
word  and  the  right  metaphor,  in  exactly  the  right  place,  every 
chord  of  popular  emotion, — which  characterize  Shakspeare ; 
all  this  set  off  by  a  muscular  frame  of  fine  proportion  and  man- 
ly strength,  a  fair,  glowing  face,  which  portrayed  every  senti- 
ment before  it  was  uttered, — a  large,  clear  blue  eye,  that  ra- 
diated his  ver}'  soul  (and  such  a  soul), — a  voice  powerful  as 
thunder  and  musical  as  an  organ — and  you  have  some  idea  of 
what  Luther  was  as  a  public  speaker.  Such  was  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  his  vofice,  that  even  in  his  old  age,  he  sang 
the  alto  to  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him. 

In  the  revival  of  the  papal  controversy  at  the  present  day» 
in  the  revival  of  the  domineering  and  blasphemous  claims  of 
the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  no  treatises 
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can  be  found  better  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
to  repel  and  annihilate  the  groundless  and  arrogant  pretensions 
of  high  church  bigotry,  than  the  writings  of  Luther.  But  as 
our  estimate  of  Luther  may  easily  be  set  down  as  extravagant 
and  exaggerated,  as  braggart  Popery  and  puling  Puseyism  are 
now  equally  interested  to  depreciate  him ;  and  as  some  so- 
called  Protestant  writers,  such  as  Hallam,  who  knew  nothing  of 
him,  have  spoken  meanly  concerning  him,  it  may  be  well  here  to 
confirm  our  own  views  by  introducing  the  testimony  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  the  highest  standing,  the  declared  foes  of 
the  Reformation,  but  yet  men  who  had  made  themselves  ac* 
quainted  with  Luther  and  his  writings,  and  were  capable  of 
appreciating  them.  We  will  select  two  Catholic  writers  of  a 
past  age,  and  two  of  our  own  time.  Of  the  former,  that  vio- 
lent enemy  of  Protestantism,  the  French  Jesuit  Maimbourg  (born 
1610),  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Varillas  (born  1624) ; 
and  of  the  latter,  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  at  present  one  of  the  leading  literary 
men  in  Germany ;  and  J.  M.  V.  Audin,an  able,  active,  and  most 
zealous  papal  ecclesiastic,  now  living  in  France,  shall  be  my 
authorities.  All  these  writers  speak  in  terms  of  strongest 
reprehension  of  Luther,  as  the  author  of  the  Reformation,  all 
eulogize  the  papal  church  as  the  only  true  church  of  God  on 
earth,  all  lament  the  influence  of  Luther  as  the  sorest  calamity 
that  ever  befell  it ;  but  they  know  something  of  the  man,  and 
attempt  to  show  what  he  was. 

Says  Maimbourg :  "  He  possessed  a  quick  and  penetrating 
genius,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and  frequently  so 
absorbed  in  them  as  to  abstain  from  meat  whole  days  together. 
He  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the  fathers. 
He  was  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  of  a  sanguine 
bilious  temperament.  His  eyes  were  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
His  voice  sweet  and  vehement,  when  once  fairly  raised.  He 
had  a  stern  countenance ;  and  though  most  intrepid  and  high- 
spirited,  he  could  assume  the  appearance  of  modesty  and  hu- 
mility whenever  he  pleased,  which,  however,  was  not  very  often 
the  case."  "He  was  always  reckoned  to  live  sufficiently 
blameless  while  he  remained  in  the  monastery,  and  till  he  ab- 
solutely ruined  all  his  good  qualities  by  his  heresies."— Jtfaim- 
bourg.  Hist,  du  Lutheranisme^  Paris,  1680. 

"  This  Augustine  monk,"  says  Varillas,  "  united  in  his  single 
person  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  heresiarchs 
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of  his  time.  To  the  robustness,  health,  and  industry  of  a  Ger- 
man, nature  here  seems  to  have  added  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of 
an  Italian.  Nobody  exceeded  him  in  philosophy  and  scholastic 
theology,  nobody  equalled  him  in  the  art  of  speaking.  He 
was  a  most  perfect  master  of  eloquence.  He  had  completely 
discovered  where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  accordingly  he  knew  how  to  render  his  at- 
tacks successful.  However  various  or  discordant  might  be  the 
passions  of  his  audience,  he  could  manage  them  to  his  own 
purpose;  for  he  perfectly  saw  the  ground  on  which  he  stood; 
and  even  if  the  subject  were  too  difficult  for  much  argument, 
he  carried  his  point  by  popular  illustration  and  the  use  of 
figures.  In  ordinary  conversation,  he  displayed  the  same  power 
over  the  affections,  which  he  had  so  often  demonstrated  in  the 
professor's  chair  and  in  the  pulpit." 

**  No  man,  either  of  his  own  time  or  since,  spoke  or  wrote 
the  German  language  or  understood  its  niceties  better  than 
[juther.  Often,  when  he  had  made  his  first  impression  by  bold 
strokes  of  eloquence,  or  by  a  bewitching  pleasantry  of  conver 
safion,  he  completed  his  triumphs  by  the  elegance  of  his  Ger- 
man style.'' — VarillaSy  Hist,  des  Revolutions  arriv€es  en  Europe 
en  Maiiire  de  Religion^  Paris,  1686-'89. 

Both  the  above  quotations  and  some  others  of  like  import, 
are  given  by  Milner  in  his  Church  History,  Cent.  XVI.  Ch.  II. 

F.  von  Schleffel :  "  There  was  one  instrument  by  which  the 
influx  of  barbarism  was  opposed,  and  one  treasure  which  made 
up  for  what  had  been  lost;  I  mean  the  German  (Luther's) 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  well  known  to  you  that  all  true 
philologists  regard  this  as  the  standard  and  model  of  classical 
expression  in  the  High  (Jerman  language;  and  that  not  only 
Klopstock,  but  other  writers  of  high  rank,  have  fashioned  their 
style,  and  selected  their  phrases  according  to  this  version." 

"  We  owe  to  him  (Lulher)  the  highest  gratitude  for  placing 
in  our  hands  this  most  noble  and  manly  model  of  German  ex- 
pressions. Even  in  his  own  writings,  he  displays  a  most  origi- 
nal eloquence,  surpassed  by  few  names  that  occur  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature.  He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties  which 
render  a  man  fit  to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.  This  revolu- 
tionary eloquence  is  manifest,  not  only  in  his  half  political  and 
business  writings,  such  as  the  Address  to  the  JS^ohilily  of  the 
German  JVation,  but  in  all  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind 
him.     In  almost  the  whole  of  them  we  perceive  the  marks  of 
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mighty  internal  conflict.    Two  worlds  appear  to  be  contendiDg 
for  mastery  over  the  mighty  soul  of  this  man  so  favored  by  God 
and  nature." 
f  '*  As  to  the  intellectual  power  and  greatness  of  Luther,  ab- 

stracted from  all  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  he  applied 
them,  I  think  there  are  few  even  of  his  own  disciples,  who 
appreciate  him  highly  enough.  His  coadjutors  were  mostly 
mere  scholars,  indolent  and  enlightened  men  of  the  common 
order.  It  was  upon  him  and  his  soul  that  the  fate  of  Europe 
depended.  He  was  the  man  of  his  age  and  his  nation." — 
SchlegePs  History  of  Literature y  p.  349,  '50.  j3m.  edition. 

The  same  writer  speaks  to  the  same  effect  in  his  Philosophy 
of  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  6.  Am.  edition. 

J.  M.  V.  Audin  :  ''  The  poetic  soul  finds  in  this  translation 
(Luther's  Bible)  evidences  of  genius,  and  expressions  as  natu- 
ral, beautiful,  and  melodious,  as  in  the  original  languages. 
Luther's  translation  sometimes  renders  the  primitive  phrases 
with  touching  simplicity,  invests  itself  with  sublimity  and  mag- 
nificence, and  receives  all  the  modifications  which  he  wishes  to 
impart  to  it.  It  is  simple  in  the  recital  of  the  patriarchs,  glow- 
ing in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  familiar  in  the  gospels, 
and  colloquial  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
imagery  of  the  original  is  rendered  with  undeviating  fidelity ; 
the  translation  occasionally  approaches  the  text.  Add  to  this 
the  odor  of  antiquity  which  the  dialect  used  by  Luther  exhaled, 
and  which  is  as  pleasing  as  the  peculiar  tint  that  is  found  in 
the  engravings  of  the  old  German  masters.  We  must  not, 
then,  be  astonished  at  the  enthusiasm  which  Saxony  felt  at  the 
appearance  of  Luther's  version.  Both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants regarded  it  as  an  honor  done  to  their  ancient  idiom." 

**  Luther  holds  a  high  and  glorious  place  in  German  Litera- 
ture." "  He  became  neither  vain  nor  rich  by  his  writings." 
"  I  uther  was  the  great  preacher  of  the  Reformation.  He  pos- 
sessed almost  all  the  qualities  of  an  orator;  an  exhaustless 
store  of  thought,  an  imagination  as  ready  to  receive  as  to  con- 
vey its  impressions,  and  an  inconceivable  fluency  and  supple- 
ness of  style.  His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous,  his  eye  beam- 
ed with  fire,  his  head  was  of  the  antique  cast,  his  hands  were 
beautiful,  and  his  gesture  graceful  and  abounding."  ''He 
was  at  once  Rabelais  and  Fontaine — with  the  droll  humor  of 
the  one  and  the  polished  elegance  of  the  other." 

''  When  he  has  to  judge  a  prevaricating  majesty,  at  least  in 
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his  eyes,  then  his  eloquence  is  splendid.  We  may  apply  to 
him,  as  Addison  has  done  to  Milton,  the  words  of  the  poet : 
'  Cedite  Graii.'  Then  is  enacted  a  drama  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian believes  he  is  a  spectator  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead. 
There  is  the  judge  with  the  fiery  eye,  holding  the  Bible  with 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  pen  which  is  to  record  the  sen- 
tence. The  crowned  culprit  appears  in  all  the  pomp  of  his 
royal  insignia,  of  which  Luther  strips  him  one  by  one ;  first 
talcing  the  crown,  then  the  robe,  then  the  sceptre,  and  at  length 
the  sword  of  justice.  Of  the  monarch  nothing  now  remams 
but  a  body  of  clay,  which  has  sinned,  and  all  wnose  iniquities, 
even  to  the  most  secret  thoughts,  Luther  holds  up  to  the  public 
view.  The  earthly  monarch  conceals  his  face,  but  he  is  forced 
to  drink  the  chalice  even  to  the  dregs.  He  cries  out  for  mercy, 
but  Luther  stirs  the  wormwood.  He  is  forced  to  dissolve  the 
delusion,  otherwise  you  would  be  fascinated."  "  Never  before 
was  the  human  mind  more  prolific." 

"  Luther  wrote  always  under  the  influence  of  excited  feel- 
ing, and  he  consequently  gave  to  his  writings  the  fire  and  vigor 
of  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  no  anxiety  or  care  for  human 
eyes ;  he  had  not  to  rub  his  forehead  to  conjure  up  ideas,  or 
give  his  brain  repose.  His  pen  could  hardly  follow  the  torrent 
of  his  ideas.  In  his  manuscripts  we  nowhere  discover  the 
traces  of  fatigue  or  irritation,  no  embarrassment  or  erasures,  no 
ill  applied  epithet,  or  unmanageable  expression ;  and  by  the 
correctness  of  his  writing  we  might  imagine  he  was  the  copy- 
ist rather  than  the  writer  of  the  work." 

"The  hymns  which  he  translated  from  Latin  into  Ger- 
man may  be  unreservedly  praised,  as  also  those  which  he  com- 
posed for  the  members  of  his  own  communion.  He  did  not 
travestie  the  sacred  word,  nor  set  his  anger  to  music.  He  is 
grave,  simple,  solemn,  and  grand  ;  and  endeavors  to  reproduce 
the  Latin  image  without  burying  it  under  capricious  ornament. 
This  collection  had  prodigious  success ;  the  Latin  hymns  ceased 
all  at  once,  and  in  the  divine  service  nothing  else  was  heard 
but  the  harmonious  stanzas  of  the  Reformer ;  for  Luther  was 
at  once  the  poet  and  the  musician  of  a  great  number  of  his 
hymns." 

"In  several  chapters  of  this  work  we  have  considered  the 
writings  of  the  Reformer  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  We  can- 
not forget  that  of  which  Germany  is  so  justly  proud,  the  Ger- 
man Bible,  the  noblest  monument  he  raised  to  the  glory  of  his 
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country.**— ^iritV5  Life  of  Luiher,  ftp.  212-14  j  600-506 
American  edition. 

From  the  tone  of  the  above  extracts,  one  might  think  that 
we  had  been  quoting  from  some  of  Luther's  most  extravagant 
eulogists ;  but  read  the  works  from  which  the  extracts  are 
taken,  and  you  will  find  that  all  this  eulogy  was  by  a  mere 
sense  of  justice  forced  from  those  who  show  themselves  to  be, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Schlegel,  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies. I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  how  nobly  those 
bold  and  full-hearted  testimonials  from  stubborn  theological 
foes  contrast  with  the  stupid  and  senseless  paragraphs  which 
have  been  written  respecting  Luther  by  the  Englishman  Hal- 
lam,  in  his  History  of  Literature.  Hallam  knows  nothing 
about  Luther ;  he  himself  confesses  his  inability  to  read  him 
in  his  native  German,  and  this  alone  renders  him  incapable  of 
judging  intelligently  respecting  his  merits  as  a  writer;  and 
knowing  nothing,  it  wo\ild  have  been  honorable  in  him  to  say 
nothing,  at  least  to  say  nothing  disparagingly.  And  by  the 
way,  it  seems  to  us  that  writing  a  history  of  European  Litera- 
ture without  a  knowledge  of  Uerman,  is  much  like  writing  a 
history  of  metals  without  knowing  any  thing  of  iron  and  steel. 

Such  being  the  acknowledged  power  and  copiousness  of  Lu- 
ther as  a  writer,  the  effect  which  he  produced  on  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  countrymen  is  not  diflScult  to  be  accounted 
for.  When  he  commenced  his  career,  the  Upper  German  or 
Suabian  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  books,  and  of 
polite  society,  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  so ;  but  writing  al- 
ways in  his  own  rude  dialect,  the  High  German,  and  thus 
polishing  and  enriching  it,  the  unparalleled  popularity  of  his 
works  entirely  displaced  the  Suabian  dialect,  and  his  own  be- 
came and  has  ever  since  remained  the  language  of  literature 
and  general  intercourse  among  educated  men,  and  is  that  which 
is  now  understood  universally  to  be  meant  when  the  German 
is  spoken  of.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  still  as  much  the 
standard  of  purity  for  that  language  as  Homer  is  for  the  Greek. 

If  the  reader's  curiosity  is  now  sufficiently  awake  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  proceed,  as  we  promised,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  each  of  the  works,  pertaining  to  the  writings  of  Luther, 
which  are  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  following  the  order 
in  which  they  are  there  numbered. 

No.  1.  (Luther's  Latin  Works.)  This  is  the  earliest  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Latin  works  of  Luther.    Another  was 
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published  at  Jena,  in  1612,  in  4  vols,  folio.  The  latest  con- 
siderable collection  was  commenced  at  Erlangen  by  Erlsper- 
ger,  in  1829,  under  the  title  of  iMheri  exegetica  Opera  Latina, 
of  which  the  9th  vol.  (8vo)  was  issued,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  H.  Schmidt,  in  1841.  The  work,  I  believe,  is  not  yet 
completed.  Luther's  Latin  writings,  however,  are  the  poorest 
part  of  his  works.  It  is  only  in  German  that  he  appears  in  ali 
the  power,  magnificence,  and  copiousness,  of  his  unsurpassed 
eloquence. 

No.  2.  (Complete  Works  of  the  dear  Man  of  God,  etc) 
The  earliest  complete  collections  of  Luther's  German  writ- 
ings were  these :  Wittemberg,  12  vols,  folio,  1539-'59  ;  Jena, 
7  vols,  folio,  1555-'58 ;  and  Altenburg,  10  vols,  folio,  1661- 
1664.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most  highly  esteemed.  Rev. 
Dr.  Murdock  of  New  Haven  owns  a  beautiful  copy  of  it,  which 
is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  in  America. 

The  collection  whose  title  is  given  in  No.  2,  is  a  very  com- 
plete and  valuable  one,  containing  not  only  the  works  which 
Luther  wrote  in  German,  but  also  German  translations  of  all 
his  Latin  writings.  Vols.  1-16  contain  his  commentaries  on 
the  Bible  and  his  sermons,  that  is,  his  exegetical  and  homiletic 
writings.  These  generally  were  not  written  with  his' own  pen, 
but  taken  down  from  his  mouth  by  his  friends  as  he  delivered 
them  from  the  pulpit  or  the  professor's  chair,  and  subsequently 
published  with  his  revision  and  approbation.  These  extempo- 
raneous discourses  are  exceedingly  lively  and  full  of  instruction, 
but  more  rambling  and  diffuse  than  the  compositions  which  he 
elaborated  in  his  closet.  He  often  himself  good-humored ly  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  their  wordiness.  For  example,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  one  of  Paul's  epistles  he  says,  <'  I 
am  astonished,  and  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  I 
have  overwhelmed  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  with  such  a  deluge 
of  words.  And  yet,  in  this  epistle,  I  find  all  my  thoughts  care- 
fully collected  by  some  of  my  brethren.  They  might  have 
been  still  more  verbose."  Vols.  17-22  are  devoted  to  the 
writings  more  directly  pertaining  to  the  Reformation,  and  con- 
taining all  his  treatises  of  a  polemic  character.  The  pieces  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  are  generally  accompa- 
nied with  historical  introductions  written  by  his  contemporaries, 
Aurifaber  and  others,  who  themselves  took  part  in  the  events 
which  they  describe.  There  are  also  several  oral  narratives 
by  Luther  himself,  which  were  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  his 
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friendsi  and  after  wards. published.  Among  these  is  his  unique, 
graphic,  and  simple,  yet  majestic  and  most  thrill'mg  description 
of  his  own  arraignment  before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  as  he  related 
it  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  while  dining  with  them'  at  Eisle- 
ben,  his  native  town,  in  1546,  a  few  days  only  before  his 
death.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  586.)  These  volumes  also  contain  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  Diet  pertaining  to  the  Reformation, 
the  decrees  of  the  emperor,  the  bulls  of  the  pope,  many  letters 
of  Luther's  most  distinguished  correspondents,  several  of  the 
^pieces  written  against  him  to  which  he  replied ;  numerous 
anecdotes,  songs,  satires,  and  other  fugitive  writings  of  that 
stirring  period.  In  short,  if  a  good  newspaper  had  been  pub- 
lished at  that  time  and  a  file  of  it  preserved,  it  would  have  fur- 
nished very  much  such  kind  of  reading  as  we  find  in  those  six 
folios.  Nothine;  more  need  be  said  to  recommend  them  to  the 
earnest  perusal  of  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Merle  d'Au- 
bigne  has  made  good  use  of  them  in  his  very  popular  and  use- 
ful work.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  edition  of  Luther's  writ- 
ings in  the  library  of  Lane  Seminary,  and  probably  in  other 
public  and  private  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

No.  3.  (Luther's  Complete  Works,  by  Walch.)  The  gene- 
ral design  of  this  edition  is  much  like  that  of  the  preceding, 
only  it  is  still  more  accurate  and  full.  It  contains  also  an  elabo- 
rate biography  of  Luther.  Indeed,  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  &iiLion  of  Luther's  writings,  and  the  source  of  ulti- 
mate appeal.  It  was  the  favorite  book  of  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  IIL,  especially  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  Enter  his  private  room  in  the  little  schloss  near  the 
University  of  Berlin  almost  any  day  afler  he  had  left  it  for  his 
usual  afternoon's  walk,  and  you  would  see  an  open  volume  of 
Walch's  Luther  on  his  table,  with  a  little  folded  paper  of  recent 
notes  and  extracts  by  the  royal  hand.  I  have  seen  well  pre- 
served copies  of  this  edition  m  the  library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver.  To  render  this  work  all  complete,  there  ought  always  to 
go  with  it,  Ch.  W.  F.  Walch's  wahrhafte  Geschichte  der  Catha- 
rina  von  Bora,  Mt.  Luther's  Ehegattin,  2  Bde,  8vo.  Halle,  1751 
-1754  (Truthful  History  of  Catharine  de  Bora,  Mt  Luther's 
wife.) 

No.  4.  This  edition  is  sometimes  alluded  to  by  German  writ- 
ers, as  being  in  all  respects  still  more  valuable  than  Walch's. 
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t  have  never  seen  a  complete  set  of  it,  and  probably  it  has  not 
yet  all  been  published. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  These  are  among  the  best  of  the  numerous 
older  editions  of  extracts  from  Luther^s  writings,  selected  with 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  practical  piety.  Rambach's  se- 
lections pertain  principally  to  the  most  important  practical 
teachings  of  Christianity,  and  Lindner's  are  in  the  main  taken 
from  Luther's  exegetical  works.  Another  selection,  entitled 
Wetsheit  Dr*  M.  Ltdhers  (  Wisdom  of  Dr,  M.  Luther) y  was  made 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Niethammer,  and  published  at 
Nurenbergt  It  consists  mainly  of  the  pithy  sayings  and  pregnant 
aphorisms  which  are  always  so  abundant  in  the  conversations 
and  writing?^  of  Luthen 

No.  7.  (Luther's  German  Writings,  by  Lomler.)  This 
work  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  third  centena- 
ry  of  the  Reformation  in  1817.  The  selections  are  arranged  in 
cnronological  order,  Vol.  L  including  the  writings  from  1517- 
'24,  Vol.  n.  from  1526^'35,  and  VoL  IIL  from  1636-'46,  each 
(except  the  first)  a  period  of  ten  years.  Eadi  volume  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  as  follows :  part  first  contains  entire 
treatises  of  Luther,  with  brief  and  instructive  notes ;  part 
second,  a  chronological  list  of  the  other  writings  of  Luther,  be-' 
longing  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  volume,  with  brief  ex- 
tracts from  most  of  them,  and  short  explanatory  notes ;  and 
part  third  gives  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Luther's  letters 
during  the  same  period.  In  the  three  volumes  there  are  forty- 
four  treatises  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  letters  entire,  be-» 
sides  numerbus  extracts  from  other  pieces.  A  few  of  Luther's 
practical  sermons  and  miscellaneous  essays  are  here  found ;  but 
the  pieces  are  generally  those  which  pertain  directly  to  his 
work  as  a  reformer*  The  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
pieces  and  the  notes  which  attend  them;  the  chronological 
enumeration  of  the  writings  not  here  published,  with  the  ex* 
tracts  and  notes  in  the  second  part  of  each  volume ;  and  the 
chronological  series  of  letters  with  which  each  volume  closes, 
render  this»a  very  useful  and  convenient  work  to  one  who  de* 
sires  an  orderly  and  well-grounded  acquaintance  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  Luther  took  part  in  it.  In 
the  third  volume,  there  is  a  very  minute  chronological  table  of 
all  the  principal  events  of  Luther's  life,  which  is  a  great  help 
to  the  understanding  of  the  treatises,  and  especially  of  the 
letters  contained  in  the  volumes.    The  first  volume  contains  an 
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exceedingly  characteristic  engraving  of  Luther  from  a  full 
length  portrait  by  Lucas  Cranach ;  the  second  volume,  a  portrait 
of  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  the  third,  one  of  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  Electors  of  Saxonv ;  and  there  are  also 
striking  fac-similes  of  the  great  Reformer's  handwriting  engraved 
from  the  manuscripts  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (now 
in  the  possession  of  Count  Stollberg-Winzengerode)  and 
from  bis  letters.  In  this  edition,  the  antique  orthography  is 
generally  retained,  which  renders  it  somewhat  diflScuTt  for  be- 
ginners in  German.  By  a  little  perseverance,  however,  this 
difficulty  can  be  easily  overcome.  In  these  volumes  we  be- 
come quite  familiar  with  Luther  as  a  reformer,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  works  which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  reawaking  the 
interest  of  Germany  in  that  great  event ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
other  interesting  phases  of  his  character,  his  deep  evangelical 
spirit,  his  overflowing  piety,  his  feelings  and  demeanor  as  a 
man,  a  neighbor,  a  fnend,  a.  husband  and  father^  or  even  as  a 
pastor  and  theological  instructor,  we  have  not  in  this  work  the 
means  of  learning  much. 

No.  8*  (Luther's  Works,  selected  with  reference  to  the 
Wants  of  the  Times,  by  H.  L.  A.  Vent)  This  work,  in  the 
main,  is  just  T^at  the  preceding  is  not.  It  is  intended  entirely 
for  the  promotion  of  practical  piety,  and  in  it  Luther  appears, 
not  as  the  reformer  and  controversialist,  but  as  the  Christian 
pastor,  as  the  humble,  evangelical,  devotedly  pious  follower  of 
Jesus.  The  work  consists  principally  of  extracts,  except  the 
sermons,  prefaces,  and  letters,  which  for  the  most  part  are  given 
entire.  The  ten  volumes  contain  about  a  hundred  of  his  best 
sermons,  his  prefaces  to  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  his  table- 
talk  nearly  entire,  a  few  of  his  letters,  hymns,  and  prayers,  and 
very  copious  extracts  from  bis  voluminous  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  The  arrangement  is  entirely  by  subjects  without 
reference  to  chronology,  and  the  orthography  throughout  is 
modernized,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  the  beginner  in  German. 
Lomler  and  Vent  together,  give  a  very  complete  picture  of 
Luther. 

No.  9.  (Luther's  Works,  selected  and  arranged  by  G* 
Pfizer.)  This  is  an  admirable  collection  of  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion writings,  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  Lomler,  and 
designed  by  its  author  to  be  supplemental  to  Vent's  collection. 
In  form  it  corresponds  to  the  large  one-volume  editions  of 
Schiller,  Goetbe^  and  other  German  classics.    They  make  very 
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handsome  books  for  a  cabinet  library ;  but  the  biilkiness  of  the 
volumes  and  the  smallness  of  the  type  are  poor  recommenda- 
tions to  one  whose  enjoyment  of  books  consists  mainly  in  read- 
ing them. 

No.  10.  (Selection  of  Luther's  principal  Writings  entire,  by 
Otto  von  Gerlach.)  This,  on  the  whole,  promises  to  be,  for 
common  readers,  the  most  useful  edition  of  Luther  that  has 
ever  been  published.  Mr.  von  Gerlach,  the  editor,  is  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  pious  of  the  Berlin  pastors,  and  has  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  by  a  practical  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible,  which  is  highly  acceptable  to  the  pious  portion 
of  the  German  public.  He  accompanied  the  king  of  Prussia 
in  his  late  tour  to  England ;  and  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at 
Dublin,  he  assured  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  that  if 
they  imagined  either  the  Prussian  monarch  or  the  Prussian 
church  desired  any  connection  with  them  conditioned  on  the  ad- 
mission of  their  exclusive  claims  to  the  apostolic  succession, 
they  would  find  themselves  very  much  deceived. 

Mr.  von  Gerlach's  edition  of  Lutiier  is  arranged  in  four  di- 
visions :  the  first  containing  the  Reformation  writings  in  chro- 
nological order ;  the  second,  copious  extracts  from  the  exegeti* 
cal  writings,  and  the  commentaries  on  some  books  entire ;  the 
third,  Luther's  sermons ;  and  the  fourth,  miscellaneous  pieces, 
some  entire  and  some  in  extracts. 

I  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first  part,  containing  the  Refor- 
mation writings,  in  ten  volumes.  This  is  executed  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  general  introduction,  and  the  par- 
ticular historical  introductions  to  the  different  treatises,  are  just 
what  the  reader  needs :  and  the  letters  of  Luther  are  so  insert- 
ed as  to  keep  the  narrative  on  in  one  continuous  thread.  The 
style  of  printing  and  the  form  of  the  volumes  render  the  work 
a  very  convenient  one  to  the  reader,  and  each  volume  has  a 
handsome  lithograph  of  some  distinguished  reformer.  The 
work  also  is  cheap,  costing  in  Germany,  unbound,  ten  silver 
groschen  (about  25  cents^  a  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
interest  now  taken  in  the  nistory  of  the  Reformation,  will  induce 
many  to  purchase  and  read  this  collection,  and-thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  great  event  from  the  original  sources. 

No.  11.  (Letters  and  papers  of  Luther  collected  and  illus- 
trated, by  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette.)  Luther's  letters,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  his  writings;  and  this  is  altogether  the  most 
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complete  and  best  edition  of  them  that  has  ever  been  published. 
Merle  D'Aubign6  has  read  them  thoroughly  in  this  edition,  and 
they  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  his  history. 
Indeed,  his  original  sources,  so  far  as  the  German  Reformation 
is  concerned,  seem  to  be  almost  exclusively  the  works  here  ar- 
ranged as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  11,  and  12. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  best  editions  of  Luther's  own 
writings.  We  come  now  to  a  brief  review  of  the  writings  of 
others,  which  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate  him  and  his  times. 
It  is  only  a  selection,  and  that  too  a  very  meagre  one,  that 
we  can  present  in  this  connection.  The  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries we  omit  entirely. 

No.  12.  (SeckendorPs  History  and  Defence  of  Lutheranism.) 
The  old  work  of  Counsellor  Seckendorf  (who  died  in  1692), 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  Halle,  remains  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  indispensable  for  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Luther  and  his  times.  It  was  originally  written  in  answer 
to  the  slanderous  work  of  Maimbourg,  the  Jesuit  quoted  above, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  commentary  on  that  history,  which 
is  inserted  entire  in  a  Latin  translation  as  the  text.  To  one  who 
cannot  read  German,  there  is  no  source  of  information  so  full 
and  unexceptionable  as  this  folio  of  Seckendorf.  The  very  inter- 
esting account  which  Milner  gives  in  his  church  history  of  the 
names  and  characters  of  the  Reformation,  is  derived  from  it 
almost  entirely. 

No.  13.  (Marheinecke's  History  ofthe  German  Reformation.) 
Dr.  Marheinecke,  a  theological  professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  is  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  lectures  on  Hegel 
have  recently  been  interdicted  by  the  king  of  Prussia.    He  has  al- 
ways been  a  Hegelian  in  philosophy,  but  professes  to  be  evangel- 
ically orthodox  in  theology.   He  is  a  learned  and  voluminous  wri- 
ter;  and  though  his  philosophical  and  theological  systems  are  to 
me  quite  unintelligible,  yet  his  historical  writings  are  among  the 
clearest,  most  concise,  and  graphic  I  have  ever  read.    His  account 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  in  the 
first  three  volumes  of  his  Ckristlicke  Symbolik^  is  admirable.   His 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  however,  I  regard  as  his 
best  work.     It  begins  with  Martin  Luther,  and  closes  with  the 
peace  of  Passau  in  1552,  going  over  a  period  of  about  thirty-five 
years.     The  style  of  the  narrative  is  very  concise  (in  this  respect 
contrasting  advantageously  with  the  difi'useness  of  D^AubignO); 
there  is  a  simplicity  and  an  air  of  the  antique  about  it  which  are 
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very  pleaung.  So  far  as  possible  the  transactions  are  norrated 
in  the  very  words  of  the  original  witnesses ;  it  gives  copious 
extracts  from  the  most  important  original  documents,  and  it  is 
full  of  graphic,  characteristic  incident.  It  is  the  result  of  a  faithful, 
laborious,  and  long-continued  study  of  the  original  sources,  and 
its  fidelity  and  accuracy  may  generally  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  history  of  the  German  Reformation 
equal  to  it,  unless  it  be  the  celebrated  work  of  Planck  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Protestant  system  of  dockineSj — Ge- 
schic/Ue  der  Entstehung^  der  Ver&nderungy  und  der  Bildung  un^ 
seres  protest.  Lehrbegriffs^WI  Bde.  8vo.  Leipzig^  1781 — 1800. 

The  first  edition  of  Marheinecke's  history,  comprising  the  first 
two  volumes,  was  published  in  Berlin  1817,  on  occasion  of  the 
third  centenary  of  tne  Reformation ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  me 
that  D'Aubien^  never  alludes  to  it  in  all  his  work,  for  such  is  the 
identity  of  plan  and  general  method  of  execution,  that  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  Frenchman  must  have  derived  his  first  hint  from 
the  German.  A  great  portion  of  the  first  two  volumes  is  made 
up  of  verbal  extracts  from  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Luther, 
in  his  own  simple  and  mighty  words,  just  as  he  wrote  them ; 
and  the  style  of  the  historian  himself,  is  not  unsuitable  to  those 
majestic  passages.  To  every  one  who  reads  German,  we  recom- 
mend Marheinecke's  book  above  all  others.* 

No.  14.  (D'Aubign6's  History  of  ihe  Reformation.)  This 
work  enjoys  very  great  and  deserved  popularity;  though  in 
comprehensiveness  of  view  and  terseness  of  expression,  the  author 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  Marheinecke.  He  is  too  diffuse,  too 
fond  of  antitheses,  too  much  disposed  to  make  the  stout  and  stately 
old  Germansof  the  Reformation  a  company  of  volatile  Frenchmen. 
In  the  English  translation,  there  is  a  double  disadvantage ;  for 
in  the  first  place,  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  are  turned  from 
German  into  French,  not  a  little  to  their  detriment ;  and  then 
again  from  French  into  English,  so  that  at  last  their  original 

*The  Editor  of  the  RepoBitory  announced,  some  two  yeai« 
flince,  that  he  woald  ofier  English  readers  a  trsBslittion  of 
liarheinecke's  History,  here  so  highly  and  deservedly' ryconir 
mended.  His  multiplied  engagements  have  prevented  the 
eiEeeution  of  his  design.  Yet  he  is  happy  to  say  that  the  firsts 
volume  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  With  Prof.  Stowe,  be 
cnnsiders  it  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  be  baa  eeen* 
—Ed. 
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characteristic  features  are  but  faintly  seen.  With  all  these  defects, 
however,  the  work  of  D'Aubign6  is  one  of  the  most  timely  and 
useful  of  the  present  century.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  history 
that  opens  to  the  French  or  English  reader  any  thing  like  an 
interior  view  of  that  great  work  ox  God,  the  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  style  is  graphic  and  full  of  life,  and  a 
delightful  spirit  of  evangelical  piety  pervades  the  whole.  In 
this  last  respect  the  author  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  Mar- 
heinecke.  His  plan  also  is  more  extensive,  embracmg  Switzer* 
land,  France  and  England,  while  Marheinecke  confines  himself 
to  Germany.  May  God  preserve  the  life  of  this  estimable  author, 
and  enable  him  to  complete  his  work ! 

No.  15.  (Audin's  Life  of  Luther.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  age.  Some  general  idea  of  its  tone 
and  spirit  may  be  gained  by  the  extracts  already  given.  The 
author  is  a  Papist,  a  violent  enemy  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation^ 
vet  he  has  an  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  an  admiration  for  his 
hero,  which  knows  no  bounds.  No  devout  Catholic  ever  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  his  favorite  saints  with  more  self* 
denying  zeal  and  irrepressible  ardor  than  burned  in  the  breast 
of  Audin  when  in  1835-'36  he  went  the  rounds  of  all  the 
localities  of  Luther  in  Germany,  devouring  with  cormorant 
eagerness  every  old  bit  of  manuscript  and  ever^  traditionary 
legend  respecting  him.  At  this  time  I  travelled  with  him  in  the 
diligence  from  Erfurt  to  Fulda,  and  I  was  then  so  enchanted 
witn  his  wild  talk,  that  I  felt  certain  I  should  hear  from  him 
again  ere  long  through  the  ()ress,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
intention  to  write  a  life  of  Luther.  Audin  can  appreciate  Luther's 
talent,  his  fire,  his  energ;y,  his  courage,  his  loftj  poetic  genius, 
his  inconceivable  fecundity  and  versatility  of  mmd ;  but  of  his 
deep  evangelical  piety,  of  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to 
the  great  work  which  he  undertook,  and  of  the  considerations 
which  sustained  him  in  it,  Audin  can  understand  nothing.  On 
all  these  points,  Luther  is  travestied  and  not  painted.  If  we 
may  believe  our  author,  while  Luther  had  the  most  marvellous 
mind  that  ever  God  made^nd  put  into  a  human  body,  he  was 
yet  a  tavern-haunter,  a  glutton,  a  wine-bibber,  a  beer-swiller,  an 
unclean,  licentious  blackguard !  This  is  a  new  way  of  attack- 
ing Luther,  making  him  higher  than  an  angel  in  talent,  and 
lower  than  a  very  devil  in  moral  feeling.  It  seems  to  take  very 
well  among  Catholics,  for  this  book  has  gone  through  two  large 
editions  in  France,  aod  has  been  translated  and  reprinted  both 
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in  England  and  America  (Pliiladelphia,  1841).  It  shows 
throughout  the  marks  of  untiring  industry,  and  is  written  with 
great  spirit,  vigor,  and  fire.  The  same  author  has  written  a  life 
of  Calvin  in  very  much  the  same  style. 

No.  16.  (Memoirs  of  Luther  written  by  himself,  and  edited  by 
Michelet)  M.  Michelet  is  a  French  Rotnan  Catholic  layman, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  of  the  historical  writers  of 
France,  and  professor  of  history  in  the  National  University.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  and  a  history  of  France, 
and  his  most  recent  work  is  an  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  appeal 
against  the  Jesuits,  who  have  lately  made  upon  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  university  a  most  violent  and  unsparing  at- 
tack. 

These  memoirs  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  literal  extracts 
from  the  letters,  papers,  and  speeches  of  Luther,  so  arranged 
and  connected  by  editorial  remarks,  as  to  exhibit  Luther  ^ivmg 
his  own  account  of  his  own  actions,  character  and  writings. 
Michelet  is  very  candid  in  respect  to  Luther,  and  inclined  to  do 
him  full  justice,  and  nothing  more.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  an 
admirable  one,  but  the  execution  is  rather  straitened  and  meagre, 
considering  the  rich  abundance  of  material  which  the  bio- 
grapher of  Luther  has  to  draw  upon.  I  think  Dr.  Marheinecke, 
who  visited  Michelet  soon  after  he  had  completed  this  work, 
told  me  that  the  author  was  not  familiar  with  German,  and  was 
obliged  to  depend  very  much  on  extracts  and  translations  made 
by  others.  If  this  be  the  case,  tl^B  comparative  barrenness  of 
the  work  is  easily  accounted  for ;  and  yet  any  one  who  knows 
not  how  exuberant  the  materials  for  such  a  biography  are, 
might  well  consider  it  rich  even  in  its  present  form.  The  thing 
to  be  done  is,  that  one  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  sources  of 
Luther's  biography,  extend  Micheltt's  plan,  and  construct  a 
life  of  Luther  on  the  scale  of  Middleton's  life  of  Cicero,  and 
BoswelPs  Johnson.  This  I  hope  to  see  accomplished  before  I 
die. 

To  the  above  catalogue  of  authorities  respecting  Luther,  we 
feel  constrained  to  add  another,  which  is  not  inferior  in  interest 
and  utility  to  any  which  we  have  enumerated.  It  is  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  life  of  Luther  described  in  seventeen  ser- 
mons by  his  contemporary  and  personal  friend,  J.  Mattherius. 
It  has  recently  been  republished  at  Berlin  with  a  preface  by  Prof. 
Neander,  with  the  following  title.  J.  Mattherius:  Ldin  Mt. 
Luther i,  in  17  Predigten,    Jfeu  herausgeg.  mit  erl&ut.  Jin- 
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merk.  u.  biograph.  Jlnhang  versehen^jwm  A.  Rost    MU  Vor- 
toort  von  A.  JVeander.    Berlin  j  1841. 

Let  us  DOW  proceed  to  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Luther's  writings.  We  undertake  this  task  chiefly 
with  the  hope  of  exciting  some  readers  to  a  study  of  the  writ- 
ing themselves,  for  which  the  cheap  and  convenient  modem 
editions  above  noticed,  afibrd  such  admirable  facilities. 

We  cannot  do  this  intelligently,  however,  without  adverting 
briefly  to  the  circumstances  and  the  state  of  mind  which  called 
them  forth. 

The  soul  of  man  comes  from  God,  partakes  of  the  divine  na* 
ture,  and  can  never  be  happy  without  God.  Being  separated 
from  God  by  sin,  it  still  pulsates  and  throbs  towards  him,  as 
the  separated  nerves  of  an  amputated  limb  still  vibrate  towards 
the  part  that  is  lost,  and  are  in  pain  for  a  reunion.  These  pul- 
sations and  throbbings  of  the  soul,  unless  early  suppressed,  are 
strong  in  a  man,  just  in  proportion  to  his  amount  of  being ;  that 
is,  the  more  of  a  man  he  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
earnest  are  his  longings  after  reunion  with  God.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  this  it  is  which  gives 
to  religious  institutions  a  perpetuity  among  men  in  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times. 

The  church  of  God  is  the  depository  of  the  truth  which  meets 
and  satisfies  these  longings  of  the  soul ;  and  this  truth,  since  the 
completion  of  the  Scripture  canon,  is  all  contained  in  the  writ- 
ten Word  ;  and  the  ofiice  of  the  church  is  to  explain,  illustrate, 
and  apply  this  truth  by  its  teachings  and  ordinances.  When- 
ever the  church  ceases  to  do  this  with  fulness  and  fidelity,  the 
pious  element  begins  to  separate  itself  from  the  dead  and  cor- 
rupt mass,  and  there  must  soon  be  either  reformation  or  revo. 
lution. 

At  the  time  of  Luther's  birth  the  existing  church  as  a  whole, 
as  an  organized  body,  had  ceased  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
pious  heart ;  and  those  whose  religious  sensibilities  were  awake, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  were  gifted  with  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating intellect,  sought  in  vain,  in  the  teachings  and  require- 
ments of  the  church  as  it  then  existed,  for  that  which  really 
unites  the  soul  to  God,  and  gives  it  peace.  The  history  of 
Protestantism,  therefore,  in  its  origin  and  early  progress,  is 
simply  the  history  of  an  extensive  and  mighty  revival  of  re- 
ligion. 

All  this  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  religious  experience  and 
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writings  of  Luther.  There  was  probably  never  created  a  more 
powerful  human  being,  a  more  gigantic,  full  proportioned  man, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  than  Martin  Luther.  In  him 
all  that  belongs  to  human  nature,  all  that  goes  to  constitute  » 
MAN,  had  a  strongly  marked  and  characteristic  development. 
He  was  a  model-manf  one  that  might  be  shown  to  other  beings 
in  other  parts  of  the  universe,  as  a  specimen  of  collective  man- 
hood in  its  maturest  growth.  Of  course  the  religious  sentiment 
was  in  him  strongly  developed,  and  had  been  early  cultivated. 
The  principle  of  veneration  was  in  him  remarkably  active,  and 
it  led  him  to  seek  most  earnestly  in  existing  institutions,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  it  there,  that  K)r  which  his  soul 
continually  longed,  peace  and  communion  with  God.  He 
sought  it  there,  he  sought  it  lon^  and  earnestly,  he  sought  it 
with  tears  and  agony ;  he  sought  it  and  found  it  not,  because 
it  did  not  there  exist.  And  when  he  did  find  it,  it  was  in  the 
written  Word  which  the  church  had  hid,  that  he  found  it ;  and 
it  was  the  setting  up  of  this  written  Word  against  the  unscriptu- 
ral  external  church,  that  gave  birth  to  Protestantism. 

I  suppose  the  actual  condition  of  what  at  that  time  was 
called  the  church,  is  generally  admitted  by  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants  to  have  been  one  of  extreme  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  on  such  a  topic  it  is  always  best  to  compare  testimo- 
ny, especially  the  testimony  of  contemporaries.  On  this  point 
we  will  give  briefly  the  testimony  of  five  witnesses,  three  Catho- 
lics and  two  Protestants.  The  first,  Erasmus,  was  a  contempo- 
rary, and  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  wrote  in  its  defence,  though  he  cannot  be  consider- 
ed a  partisan ;  the  second,  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  was  born  a  few 
yeairs  before  Luther  died,  and  spent  a  long  life  in  defend- 
mg  the  prelacy  against  the  attacks  of  Protestants,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  strong  partisan  for  the  papacy  ;  the  third.  Bos- 
suet,  the  great  French  bishop,  was  born  about  the  time  that 
Bellarmin  died,  and  he  is  a  determined,  thoroughgoing,  papal 
partisan,  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  writer  that 
Protestantism  has  ever  had  to  encounter ;  and  the  last  two, 
Mattherius  and  Myconius,  were  strong  Protestants,  and  parti- 
sans, if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  and  both  of  them  contempo- 
raries and  personal  friends  of  Luther.  If  those  five  witnesses, 
so  different  from  each  other,  with  views  and  interests  so  diverse, 
and  with  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing,  substantially  agree 
in  their  testimony  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  that  their  testimony 
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is  true.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sentences  which  I  am  now 
about  (o  translate  from  these  writers,  except  Bossuet,  have  ever 
yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  therefore  I  pre- 
sume no  apologry  will  be  required  for  the  space  they  may  occupy. 

Erasmus  (Epist  Lib.  XIL  ch.  10.) :  '^  The  mendicant  monks 
have  begun  to  leave  out  Christ,  and  to  preach  nothing  but 
their  novel  and  shameless  dogmas.  Of  indulgences  they  speak 
in  such  a  way,  that  even  the  most  ignorant  are  disgusted  with 
them.  By  these  and  other  Kke  means,  all  the  fresh  power  of 
evangelical  truth  is  gradually  lost,  and  it  must  be  so.  Mat- 
ters are  continually  growing  worse,  and  at  last  every  spark  of 
the  Christian  religion,  by  which  Christian  love  may  again  be 
enkindled,  must  go  out.  The  essence  of  reUgion  is  changed 
into  a  worse  than  Jewish  ceremonial.  All  good  men  sigh  and 
cry  over  this,  all  divines  acknowledge  it,  except  those  who  are 
monks,  and  even  the  monks  themselves  in  their  private  con- 
versations." 

Bellarmin  (Opera,  Tom.  VI.  p.  296,  edit.  Colon.  1619.): 
'^  For  several  years,  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies 
arose,  there  was  almost  nothing,  as  those  testify  who  then  lived, 
there  was  almost  nothing  (I  say)  of  severity  in  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  no  discipline  in  morals,  no  learning  in  sacred  sci- 
ence, no  reverence  in  divine  things,  there  was  even  almost  no 
religion." 

Bossuet  (Hist,  des  Variat.  des.  Egl.  prot.  L.  I.  s.  1.,  L.  V. 
s.  1,  2.)  :  "  The  Roman  Church  •  *  •  *  •  was  not  exempt 
from  evil ;  and  so  long  since  as  the  Council  of  Vienna,  a  great 
prelate^  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  prepare  matters  there  to  be 
treated  on,  laid  it  down  for  a  groundwork  to  this  holy  assembly, 
that  they  ought  to  reform  the  church  in  the  head  and  members." 

"Luther*s  beginning  •  ♦  *  •  •  carried  a  specious  appear- 
ance. Crying  out  against  abuses,  which  were  hU  too  tnte^ 
with  much  force  and  liberty,  interspersing  his  discoutses  with 
pious  sentiments,  the  remains  of  a  good  education,  and  leading 
withal  a  life,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  reproachless  in  the  sight  of 
men^* etc.  etc. 

"  The  reformation  of  corrupted  manners  was  desired  by  the 
whole  universe." 

^*  Many  preached  up  nothing  but  indulgences,  pilgrimages, 
almsgiving  to  the  monks ;  and Jhese  practices,  which  were  but 
the  accessories  of  piety,  they  made  the  groundwork.  They 
spoke  not  as  much  as  they  ought  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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*'  It  was  a  saying  of  Erasmus,  that  the  so  stubborn  and  obdu- 
rate world  stood  in  need  of  a  roaster  as  rough  as  I^ulher." 

Mattherius  (Lieben  Luthers  in  19  Prediglen.  Pred.  6.):  *^I 
cannot  remember  that  in  my  youth,  although,  alas,  I  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  papacy  till  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  my 
life,  I  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit  any  thing  of  the  ten  command^ 
roents,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  or  baptism.  In  the  schook 
on  fast  days,  we  read  respecting  confession  and  communion  in 
one  kind ;  but  of  forgiveness  and  the  comfort  which  one  may 

fet  by  a  believing  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard,  either  in  church  or  school,  a 
single  word  until  I  came  to  Wittemberg.  Neither  can  I  reniem* 
ber  in  the  papacy  a  single  printed  or  written  interpretation  of 
the  catechism,  though  i  was  in  the  habit,  from  my  youth  up^  of 
reading  diligently  all  the  legends  and  St*  Bridget's  prayers,  and 
especially  at  Munich,  with  my  roaster,  who  had  a  large  German 
library,  in  which  I  was  reading  for  a  whole  year." 

Myconius  (Hist.  Ref.  1.  p.  3.  See  also  Seckendorf,  L  p.  4.) : 
'*  The  anti-Christian  papacy  had  become  such  a  horrid  and 
abominable  beast,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  described  even  by  the 
words  of  Paul  and  John.  The  merits  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  treated  as  empty  tales  or  the  fables  of  Homer ;  respecting 
faith,  whereby  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  Christ,  together 
with  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  are  taken  hold  of,  there  was 
entire  silence.  Christ  was  described  as  a  relentless  judge,  who 
would  damn  all  that  did  not  proA^ide  themselves  with  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  saints  and  the  indulgences  of  the  pope.  On  that 
account  there  were  intercessors  and  saviours  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  like  the  virgin  Mary,  as  the  heathen  had  their  goddess 
Diana,  and  afterwards  other  saints,  of  whom  the  popes  were 
'continually  making  new  ones.  With  this  they  taught  that  these 
saints  would  not  intercede  for  us  unless  we  merited  it  of  them 
or  of  the  orders  founded  by  or  in  honor  of  them.  It  was  then 
shown  what  kind  of  works  would  produce  this  merit.  And  here 
nothing^as  said  of  the  real  good  works  which  God  has  com- 
manded in  his  holy  ten  commandments,  and  which  are  required 
and  demanded  of  all  men ;  these  were  too  simple  for  them ;  in- 
stead thereof  they  daily  invented  new  works,  which  brought  in 
much  money  to  the  priests  and  monks.  And  whoever  did  these 
things  in  plenty  or  liought  them  of  others,  of  him  it  was  said 
that  he  had  repented  rightly  and  merited  eternal  life.  But  who- 
ever regarded  them  not  and  so  died,  must  go  direct  to  hell,  or 
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into  purgatory  at  least,  and  there  be  must  bum  and  roast  till  ii€ 
himself,  or  some  one  in  bis  place,  had  done  penance.  There- 
fere  these  works  were  Tery  highly  esteemed  and  thought  more 
of  than  the  sufferings  and  the  holiness  of  Christ  himself:  name- 
ly,  fasting,  various  sepetitions  of  the  Paier  Foster  and  Ave 
Maria,  the  rosary,  the  mantle  of  Mary,  the  prayer  of  Ursula,  of 
Bridget,  the  Psalter,  and  the  sacred  hours.  Day  and  night 
without  ceasing,  they  wpuld  be  singing  and  bawling  and  mum- 
bling, without  thinking  of  what  Christ  said,  when  ye  pray y  make 
not  many  words  as  the  heathen  do.  There  were  seen  various 
kinds  of  priests  and  monks,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  difier- 
ence  of  dress,  ceremonies,  habits,  modes  of  life  and  fasts ;  those 
who  held  such  things  were  pronounced  blessed,  and  it  was  « 
claim^  tllat  these, merits  could  be  purchased  of  others  and  ap- 
propriated. So  these  orders  came  in  possession  of  more  than 
half  the  property,  and  they  were  all  established  and  protected 
by  the  pope.  They  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  pretended  it  was  a  great  sin  to  live  in  violation  of 
these  prohibitions ;  and  yet  this  sin  could  be  bought  off  by  mo- 
ney. Hence  there  arose  also  a  multitude  of  holy  days  and  piU 
gnmages  to  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Compostella,  St.  Catharine  on 
Mount  Sinai,  St.  Michael,  Aix,  Fulda,  St.  Wolfgang,  till  there 
came  to  be  almost  as  many  pilgrimages  as  there  were  moun- 
tains and  valleys  and  woods  and  trees ;  yet  all  these  hard  ser- 
vices could  be  bought  off  with  money.  People  gave  to  the 
cloisters  and  priests  money  and  money's  worth,  hens,  geese, 
ducks,  eggs,  flax,  hemp,  butter,  cheese ;  and  upon  that  all  was 
sounding  and  rustling  with  song  and  music  and  incense  and 
offering ;  the  kitchens  were  well  supplied,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  bold  drinking,  afid  after  that  came  the  masses  which 
must  make  all  right  again.  Nor  did  they  refrain  from  unchas- 
tify  and  lewdness ;  sister  harlot  and  brother  whoremonger  were 
not  scarce.  Yet  these  were  little  sins  that  could  be  easily  taken 
away  by  papal  indulgences.  They  had  also  new  sacraments, 
confirmation  and  unction  or  the  chrism.  The  bishops  did  not 
preach,  but  consecrated  priests,  monks,  bells,  churches,  chapels, 
pictures,  books,  church-yards  and  the  like ;  and  all  these  things 
brought  great  income  to  the  clergy.  Relics  were  held  in  great 
estimation ;  bones,  arms,  feet,  were  preserved  in  gold  and  silver 
boxes,  and  during  mass  were  held  out  to  be  kissed,  and  this  not 
without  pay.  Thereby  the  people  believed  they  should  have 
great  help  from  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  whose  boneSi 
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littbs,  and  hairs  they  had  touched.  The  brotherhoods  were  nu- 
merous beyond  numberi  in  which  certain  people  associated  (hem* 
selves  together,  and  established  their  own  peculiar  rules ;  and 
these  had  their  priests,  altars,  chapels,  lights,  canons,  holy-days, 
on  which  they  came  together  to  hear  mtss,  and  make  oblations 
to  their  priests;  and  for  this  certain  revenues  were  appointed, 
and  hereby  men  supposed  they  could  promote  their  salvation. 
They  received  children  into  their  cloisters  against  the  will  of 
their  parents,  and  sometimes  married  people  who  had  deserted 
their  families.  The  so-called  cloister  vows  were,  obedience, 
voluntary  poverty,  and  chastity;  these  they  preferred  to  all  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  publicly  preached  that  they  were  better 
•  than  baptism.  The  regular  pastors  seldom  said  mass  or  admin- 
istered the  Lord's  supper.  A  great  number  pf  massed  was  daily 
sung  in  cities,  villages,  castles,  churches  and  chapels,  for  which 
certain  priests  were  appointed,  and  houses,  lands  and  revenues 
set  aside  for  their  support.  The  most  of  the  masses  were  said 
for  the  dead,  even  for  those  who  had  died  centuries  before, 
meanwhile  the  living  were  present  who  bravely  laid  their  mo- 
ne^  upon  the  altar,  all  which  was  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the 

fmests.  The  number  of  the  clergy  was  so  enormous,  that  in  this 
ittle  city  of  Gotha  (containing  then  about  seven  hundred  houses) 
there  were  fourteen  prebendaries,  forty  priests,  thirty  Augus- 
tine monks,  two  stationary  mendicants,  and  thirty  nuns  to  be 
maintained.  These  t^ere  esteemed  holy  people,  fit  to  merit 
heaven  for  us,  and  yet  they  lived  so  shamefully  and  nastily,  that 
you  could  scarcely  in  all  the  world  find  any  thing  worse.  Mar- 
riage was  forbidden  them  and  they  had  no  chastity,  but  filled 
the  city  with  whoredom  and  adultery  and  sodomy,  so  that  it 
was  abominable ;  and  they  could  nof  be  restrained  or  punished, 
because  they  were  amenable  to  the  spiritual  courts  only.  They 
held  that  the  pope,  seated  in  Ood's  place,  could  not  err,  and  ho 
man  should  dare  contradict  him,  and  they  also  would  endure  no 
contradiction."* 

Such  is  the  description  of  a  contemporary,  and  evidently  drawn 
to  the  life.  The  fidelity  of  the  picture  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  describes  with  graphic  accuracy  the  existing  state  of  so- 

*  Most  of  the  above  extracts  may  be  found  in  the  German 
language  in  Marheinecke's  Geschichte,'  B.  I.  s.  6-12.  See 
also  Muenscher's  Dogmengeschichte  von  Nendeeker,  B.  III. 

$.  d-10. 
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ciety  at  the  present  daj  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  otber  coun- 
tries where  the  papacy  has  unchecked  control. 

Such,  according  to  the  testimony  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, was  the  state  of  religion  in  the  church  when  Luther  com- 
menced his  career ;  and  what  could  so  serious  and  earnest  a 
soul,  so  powerful  and  discriminating  a  mind  as  his,  find  in  such 
a  church  to  feed  and  satisfy  its  religious  desires  and  hopes  ?  His 
religious  experience  well  shows  what  he  did  find.  A  rery  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  Luther's  religious  experience  is  given 
by  D'Aubign^,  and  as  that  work  is  accessible  to  all  the  readers 
of  the  Repository,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  on  the 
subject  here.  It  is  enough  that  we  have  adduced  sufficient  con- 
temporary testimony  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity, the  adaptedness,  and  the  excellence  of  Luther's 

Rbpobmation  WaiTiyGS. 

These  consist  of  treatises,  sermons,  and  letters,  pertaining  di- 
rectly to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  opposition 
to  the  tyranny  and  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy.  In  their 
multiplicity  and  variety  we  shall  remark  especially  only  on  a 
few,  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  exciting  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  whole  series.  They  should  be  read  in  chronological  order, 
for  it  is  extremely  interesting  thus  to  trace  the  progress  of  Lu- 
ther's mind,  as  he  made  one  discovery  after  another,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  truth  as  it  gradually  developed  itself  to  his 
understanding  and  conscience.  He  was  scrupulously  conscien- 
tious, and  in  all  earnest  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  At 
first  he  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  church  as  it  then 
existed,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  its  infallibility.  The  idea  of 
disobedience  to. the  church  was  a  terror  to  his  conscience ;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  imperative  convictions  of  truth  and  duty 
could  ever  force  him  to  a  rupture  of  his  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tions. Besides,  he  stood  alone,  a  simple,  untitled  man,  against 
the  most  terrific  power  that  ever  existed ;  a  power  before  which 
kings  and  emperors  trembled,  and  to  which,  when  worst  came 
to  worst,  they  always  implicitly  submitted. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  even  to  conceive  of  a  power  like  that  (A 
the  papal  church  and  of  the  popes  at  this  period.  It  combined 
in  one  all  the  elements  of  power  that  had  ever  before  been 
wielded  singly.  All  opposition  was  silenced,  and  the  church, 
so  far  as  civilized  Europe  was  concerned,  was  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent    The  church  had  the  entire  control  of  the  money, 
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the  armies,  and  the  mind  of  Europe ;  and  all  the  influences  of 
time  as  well  as  of  eternity,  vfere  at  her  command.  The  eccle- 
siastical power,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  the  executive,  the 
police,  the  educational  influence,  was  all  in  her  hands.  He  that 
breathed  against  the  church,  had  all  the  influences  of  earth  and 
heaven  and  hell  instantaneously  arrayed  against  him ;  and  all 
this  tremendous  power  was  concentrated  in  the  pope.  The 
claims  of  the  pope  had  already  reached  the  fulness  of  the  apos- 
tolic prediction.  So  that  he  as  God,  siUeth  in  the  temple  ofGody 
showing  himself  tluU  he  is  God.  At  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1512,  Christopher  Marcellus  thus  addressed 
the  pope :  **  For  thou  art  pastor,  thou  art  physician,  thou  art 
governor,  thou  art  guardian,  thou  in  fine  art  second  God  upon 
earth." 

Labbei  et  Cossart  Concil.  XIV.  109.  Venetus,  bishop  of 
Brixia,  declared  that  'Mhe  pope  is  the  true  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  the  true  monarch,  and  that  he  possesses  both  kinds  of  mon- 
archy, spiritual  and  temporal."  The  pope  was  declared  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  authority,  even  that  of  a  general  council ; 
the  pope  was  infallible,  and  to  doubt  concerning  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  was  to  doubt  concerning  the  Christian  faith,  was  to 
cease  to  be  a  Christian ;  the  pope  had  authority  to  depose  kings 
and  annihilate  kingdoms,  and  establish  new  ones,  and  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  good  of  the  church  required  it.  For  abundant  proof  of  all 
these  points,  examine  the  authorities  cited  in  Muenscher's  Dog- 
mengeschicbte  von  Neudecker,  B.  III.  s.  3-7,  and  GieselePs 
Kircbengeschichte,  B.  II.  Ab.  2.  s.  7,  8.  And  this  infallible 
church,  under  its  infallible  pope,  and  enjoying  undisturbed  con- 
trol, converted  all  Europe  into  one  vast  charnel-house  of  moral 
death ! 

Such  was  the  power  and  such  the  corruptions  which  Luther 
had  to  encounter,  and  for  a  long  time  he  wrestled  with  them 
alone.  With  all  his  inward  veneration  and  this  outward 
fear,  besides,  the  work  which  God  laid  upon  him  was  immeasu- 
rably trying  to  his  feelings.  The  truth  and  the  truth  only  made 
him  firm.  Of  this  he  himself  oiien  gives,  unconsciously,  beau- 
tiful iilustrationsL  Speaking  of  his  first  interview  wilh  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan  he  says :  I  came  before  him  with  all  humility.  I 
fell  at  bis  feet,  prostrating  myself  on  the  earth,  and  remained 
there  till  he  had  three  times  ordered  me  to  rise.  This  pleased 
bim  much,  and  gave  him  hope  that  I  might  retract ;  but  when 
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I  returned  the  next  day,  I  refused  to  do  so  in  the  least  particu- 
lar. He  then  said  to  me,  *^  Do  you  think  the  pope  fears  Ger- 
many ?  Do  you  think  the  princes  will  defend  you  with  arms? 
Most  certainly  they  will  not.  Where,  then,  will  you  find 
refuge  t"     "  Under  the  wide  heavens,"  said  I. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  after  it  had  become  fashionable 
to  attack  the  papacy,  and  many,  now  that  all  danger  was  pass- 
ed, were  boldly  engaged  in  the  work,  he  pleasantly  remarked^ 
in  familiar  conversation  with  his  friends:  '*  When  I  first  began  to 
write  against  the  pope's  indulgences,  then  we  neither  heard  nor 
knew  any  thing  of  Jack  or  Jill  or  any  of  the  rest ;  then  they  held 
in  their  horns ;  for  the  space  of  three  years  I  was  utterly  foisaken 
and  left  alone :  no  man  offered  to  me  the  helping  hand  ;  they 
all  suffered  me  to  wrestle  alone  with  the  papists.  But  now, 
when  the  business  is  finished  to  their  hands,  now  they  will  tri- 
umph, and  make  a  display  of  their  noddles  in  writing  books. 
Solomon  said  truly,  there  is  no  end  of  iDriting  books.  When 
I  am  once  laid  in  the  earth,  such  writing  of  books  as  there 
will  be  then !" 

The  Reformation  writings  are  nowhere  more  conveniently 
arranged  for  chronological  reading,  or  more  happily  introduced, 
than  in  the  edition  of  von  Gerlach,  and  to  this  edition  we  shall 
refer  principally  in  our  cursory  review.  Luther  commenced  his 
workasa  reformer,  by  publishing  on  the  saraeday,  Oct.  31,  1517, 
his  ninety-five  theses  against  indulgences,  his  Utter  to  Albert, 
archbishop  of  Mainz  and  primate  of  Germany,  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  preaching  his  first  sermon  on  indulgences  andgrace^ 
which  was  printed  a  few  days  after.  These  are  all  contained 
in  von  Gerlach,  vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 51,  and  are  well  worthy  of  an 
attentive  perusal.  The  sermon  is  short,  containing  only  five 
pages  ISmo.,  and  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  very  brief 
notes  from  which  he  spoke,  for  it  begins  abruptly  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  *'  In  the  first  place  ye  should  know  that  cer- 
tain modern  teachers,  as  the  master  of  sentences,  St.  Thomas, 
and  their  followers,  give  to  penance  three  parts,  namely,  peni- 
tence, confession,  and  satisfaction."  So  it  goes  on  regularly, 
in  the  second  ^ace^  in  the  third  place j  up  to  the  nineteemk 
place,  and  the  twentieth  place ^  with  which  it  closes  as  abruptly 
as  it  began.  Brief  and  abrupt  as  the  sermon  is,  and  imperfect 
as  arc  tiie  views  which  it  de\ elopes,  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  fire. 
It  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  copies  of  it  were  niuliiplied,  it 
was  many  times  reprinted ;  Telzel  was  alarmed^  and  not  only 
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wrote  violently  against  it,  but  also  publicly  burned  it  at  Frank* 
fort  on  the  Oder,  with  many  threats  that  its  presumptuous  au- 
thor  should  share  the  same  fate. 

Between  this  time  and  October  of  the  following  year,  1518, 
Luther  published  a  defence  of  his  sermon  against  the  attack  of 
Tetzel,  and  a  very  copious  exposition  of  his  ninety-five  theses, 
called  forth  by  the  many  misrepresentations  and  the  bitter  hostili- 
ty which  they  had  provoked.  This  last  he  sent  to  the  pope  with 
an  eloquent  letter  in  his  own  defence  ^  and  knowing  that  he 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  he  soon  after  preached 
and  published  a  sermon  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  maintains, 
what  was  then  considered  a  great  novelty,  a  very  bold  innova- 
tion, that  exclusion  from  the  visible  church,  if  it  be  unjust,  does 
not  shut  out  the  soul  from  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ.  (Von 
Gerlach,  i.  58,  ii.  118.) 

In  October,  1518,  he  published,  under  the  title  o(  Acta  Au" 
gustana^  a  full  account  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  during 
the  same  month  with  Cardinal  Cajetan  at  Augsburg.  It  is 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  dignity ;  it  shows  Luther's 
veneration  for  the  church,  and  his  still  higher  veneration  for 
God  and  truth.  (Von  Gerlach,  ii.  155-189.) 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  made  hi^  first  appeal  to  a 
general  council.  (Von  Gerlach,  iii.  1-8.) 

The  controversy  was  warmly  carried  on  during  the  whole  of 
the  next  year,  1519 ;  Luther  still  hoping  against  hope,  that  a 
reformation  might  be  effected  by  mean.s  of  the  church  itself. 
Ilis  second  letter  to  the  pope  (Von  Ger.  iii.  20-23)  expresses 
those  hopes,  and  is  written  in  a  tone  which  nothing  but  such 
hopes  could  inspire. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  public  disputation  with  Eck  took 
place  at  Leipzig,  in  which  Luiher  boldly  took  the  ground  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  the  mere  decrees  of  the  popes,  which  did  not  go  back 
more  than  lour  centuries ;  while  against  it  was  the  verified  his- 
tory of  more  than  1100  years,  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice!  He  also  affirmed 
openly,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  were  evan^ 
gielical  and  thoroughly  Christian,  and  such  as  the  universal 
(Shurcb  could  never  condemn  ;  whereupon  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  the  assembly,  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  setting 
his  arms  akimbo  and  shaking  his  head,.exdaioaed,  '*  The  fellow 
is  craa^^" 
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Luther  saw  more  and  more  of  the  hostility  of  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  to  all  attempts  at  reformation,  he  i^as  threatened 
with  personal  violence  and  assassination ;  and  he  vras  at  length, 
June  1520,  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  heresies,  and 
threatened  with  the  extremest  severity  of  excommunication  if 
he  refused  compliance.  In  these  circumstances,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  German  nobility  offered  him  their  pro« 
tection.  Among  these  was  Sylvester  von  Schaumberg,  Ulrich 
von  Hiitten,  and  Franz  von  Sickingen.  He  respectfully  de** 
clined  all  these  offers,  being  determined,  as  it  was  the  cause  of 
God  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  rely  on  the  protection  of 
God  alone,  a  resolution  from  which  he  never  swerved  during 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  In  his  hopes  for  effecting 
a  reformation,  however,  he  turned  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity. 
He  wrote  to  Spalatin :  ^'  The  die  is  cast.  The  Roman  favor 
and  the  Roman  fury  I  now  equally  despise.  I  will  no  more 
seek  reconciliation  with  them  for  ever.  Thus  far  is  the  end  of 
lenity  towards  them." 

In  June,  1520,  he  published  his  tract  On  the  papacy  at  Romt^ 
in  answer  to  Alveld  (Von  Ger.  iii.  102-158),  in  which  he  main* 
tains  distinctly,  that  the  church  is  entirely  spiritual,  that  it  can 
have  no  earthly  visible  head,  that  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  , 
church,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  a  unity  with 
Rome  or  with  any  other  earthly  metropolis,  but  a  unity  of  doe* 
trine,  of  affection,  of  worship. 

The  next  month,  July,  he  issued  an  appeal  bolder  and  more 
decided  than  any  which  had  hitherto  come  from  his  pen,  name* 
ly ,  an  Jlddress  to  the  mtpetw  and,  Christian  nobiKty  of  ^  Qer* 
mannaiion  respecting  a  reformation  of  religion.  (Von  Ger.iiL 
162->iv.  64.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  Luther's  produce 
tions.  Within  two  months,  400  i:opies  were  sold^  a  prodigiooH 
number  for  (hat  period,  so  soon  after  the  invention  of  printin^i 
when  there  were  comparatively  so  few  readers,  and  comisuni- 
cation  was  so  difficult.  Charles  V.  had  just  ascended  the  im^ 
perial  throne,  a  young  and  magnificent  prince;  the  German 
nobility  was  adorned  with  many  illustrious  men ;  the  appeal 
was  most  skilfully  adapted  to  all  their  nobler  and  better  feelf- 
ings,  and«  as  might  be  expected,  the  effect  was  electiical.  Th# 
piece  can  never  lose  its  interest.  To  this  day  it  must  excite 
the  highest  admiration,  and  move  the  warmest  feelings  ol  every 
reader  susceptible  of  generous  emotion.  Though  written  agaimt 
the  ptq^y  as;  it  eausted  three  centunes- ago^  it  is  equally  ap«* 
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propriate  to  the  papal  pretensions  and  the  papal  corruptions  of 
the  present  day.  Every  student  of  the  papal  controversy 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  it;  and  he  can  scarcely  read 
it  too  often.  A  brief  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  D*Aubign6  (vol. 
a  pp.  85-96.  Am.  ed.) ;  but  to  feel  its  full  power,  it  must  be 
read,  not  in  abstract  or  translation,  but  in  the  glowing  and 
winged  words  of  Luther  himself. 

It  was  Luther's  declaration  of  war  against  all  ecclesiastical 
tyranny ;  and  a  most  noble  and  courageous  declaration  it  is. 
The  effect  of  it  was  visible  in  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
the  Reformation.  It  was  a  new  thing,  a  point  to  which  Luiher 
himself  had  never  expected  to  come,  to  appeal  from  the  clergy 
to  the  laity  in  spiritual  things,  and  to  make  religion  a  matter  of 
general  interest  and  common  sense,  rather  than  a  sacred  eso- 
terism  of  which  ecclesiastics  alone  could  be  the  judges.  The 
rights  of  every  Christian  as  a  king  and  priest  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, are  here  clearly  vindicated  ;  and  the  awful,  indelible 
character  of  the  priesthood  as  claimed  then  and  since,  and  the 
three  strong  walls,  as  the  author  calls  them,  of  the  papal  usur- 
pations, are  entirely  demolished. 

Luther  was  writmg  this  while  the  bull  of  excommunication 
against  him  was  under  advisement  at  Rome,  and  the  two  pieces 
were  published  very  nearly  together.  But  the  times  had  al- 
ready changed.  Moral  and  intellectual  power  was  becoming 
stronger  than  mere  ecclesiastical  or  physical  might. .  The  papal 
fiilminations  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  while  Luther's  tract 
shook  the  world  like  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven. 

Luther  vigorously  followed  up  this  tremendous  stroke.  In  a 
few  weeks  alter,  he  published  his  Sermoncnthe  mass (Lomler, 
L  238-243)  ;  and  in  October  bis  effective  tract  On  the  Baby* 
ianian  captivity  of  the  churchy  and  his  magnificent  Sermon  on 
ike  freedom  of  a  Christian  man^  which  last  he  sent  to  the  pope 
with  an  elaborate  letter,  the  third  which  he  wrote  to  that  digni- 
liry.  These  are  not  inferior  to  his  address  to  the  Oerman  no- 
bility ;  4hey  nearly  completed  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned ;  and  they  will  richly  reward  attentive 
and  repeated  study.    They  are  briefly  noticed  by  D'Aubign6, 

ivol.  ii.  pp.  110-122,)  and  can  be  read  at  large,  except  the 
rst,  in  von  Gerlach,  iv.  67-v.  47. 
In  his  Address  to  the  ncbilityy  Luther  had  exposed  principally 
the  external  oppressiveness  of  the  papal  power,  had  shown  the 
monstrous  political  and  social  evils  it  had  inflicted,  especially  on 
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Germany ;  and  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  so 
intolerable  a  yoke.  In  his  book  on  the  Babylonian  captivity  of 
the  churchy  he  attacks  more  directly  the  internal  source  and 
spring  of  these  external  oppressions ;  he  shows  how  the  pa* 
pacy,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  multiplying  them,  mak* 
mg  them  essential  to  salvation,  and  claiming  that  they  could 
be  administered  only  by  its  own  consecrated  priests,  and  when 
so  administered  were  of  themselves  efiBcacious  to  salvation — 
bad  inclosed  the  isoals  of  men  as  it  were  in  a  net,  and  held 
almost  all  Christendom  in  a  worse  than  Babylonian  captivity. 
He  shows  the  entire  unscrifituralness  and  absurdity  of  all  thoe 
pretensions ;  be  proves  that  in  Scripture  there  are  but  two  sacra- 
-ments, — ^baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  that  a  living  faith, 
and  not  the  nMAle  charaater  in  the  mmistering  priest,  is  es- 
sential to  give  eflicacy  to  those  sacraments,  that  ^e  laity  .ure 
entitled  to  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper ; 
and  that  the  idea  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  destroyed  by 
mortal  nn  subsequently  committed,  and  that  consequently  the 
iBcrament  of  penance  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  as  the  '^  second 
^famk  after  a  shipwreck,"  is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  men.  He  also  exposes  the  unscriptural  folly  of  tran- 
sdistantiation,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  monastic  vows. 

It  was  this  work  which  called  into  the  field  of  controveny 
that  overgrown  wen  of  pedantry,  brntishness,  cruelty,  and  aU 
abominations,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  gained  for  him  at 
the  hand  of  the  pope,  the  proud  title  of  Defrnder  of  the  Faith. 
'*  True,"  said  Luther,  when  he  read  the  royal  treatise,  *'itis 
a  lion's  skin,  but  there  is  nothing  but  an  ass  under  it ;  and  I 
shall  strip  the  donkey  of  his  covering,  and  give  him  sueba 
beating,  that  he'll  never  bray  again:"  a  promise  which  be 
faitbfuHy  fblfiUed. 

lTob9oaDaaa#d.J 
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ARTICLE   II. 

On  the  Position  of  Man  in  the  Scalb  of  Organic  Creation. 

By  Sanoal  Fony,  M.  D..  Aathor  of  the  *'  Climftte  of  the  United  Statai  and  iti  Eudeinie 
Inflaeiiees,**^  Editor  of  the  *'  New-York  Jooroal  of  Medicine,'*  ete. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  July  last,  we  attempted  to 
demonstrate,  on  the  principle  that  Revelation  and  Science  are 
both  beams  of  light  emitted  from  the  same  Sun  of  Eternal 
Truth,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
finds  the  fullest  confirmation  in  the  facts  revealed  by  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  conducted  upon 
the  strict  rules  of  modern  inductive  reasoning.  We  there 
demonstrated,  as  we  conceive,  that  those  lines  of  demarcation, 
which  pride  and  ignorance  have  set  up  between  man  and  man, 
as  regards  physical  formation  and  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties, nave  no  foundation  in  nature ;  thus  not  only  confirming, 
what  was  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, the  truth  of  Holy  Writ,  but  justifying  the  eloquent  plead- 
ings of  those  gifted,  and  some  of  them  tfuptred,  men,  who, 
seeing  far  in  advance  of  their  own  generation,  have,  at  various 
times,  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  human  race  is  but 
one  family,  entitled  alike  to  equal  justice  and  liberty. 

The  present  article  may  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former ;  and  in  this  sequel,  our  effort  will  be  to 
point  out  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  man — the  essential 
characteristics  of  humanity,  independent  of  the  light  of  revealed 
truth. 

Preliminary  to  a  survey  of  the  general  subdivisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  plants — a  chain  united  by  the  most  gradual 
and  undistinguishable  transition.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  a  rhinoceros  with  a  palm;  but,  as  we 
approach  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale,  so  completely  do 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  kingdom  successively  dis- 
appear, leaving  those  alone  which  seem  common  to  both,  that 
there  are  many  tribes  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
cannot  assign  with  certainty  to  either  division.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  in  individual 
«cases9  it  does  not  foljow  that  no  boundary  exists.    Accustomed 
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to  regard  plants  as  beings,  devoid  of  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion,  and  passing,  alike  unconscious  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
through  the  processes  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  decay,  we 
look,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  animals  as  beings  endowed  with 
the  additional  functions  of  voluntary  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  of  being  conscious  of  surrounding  impressions.  But  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  correctness  of  this  definition,  there 
are  many  tnbes,  as  for  instance  the  sponge,  which  defy  its  ap- 
plication. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  as,  for  example, 
the  mode  in  which  the  first  development  of  the  germ  occurs, — 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  stomach  or  internal  cavi^ 
for  the  reception  of  food,— or,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  respi- 
ratory process.  But  a  consideration  of  these  topics  would  be 
here  out  of  place. 

Let  us,  however,  at  the  same  time,  advert  to  those  strikmg 
relations  that  exist  between  these  two  kingdoms  of  living  na- 
ture— the  sources  whence  they  derive  their  elementary  constitu- 
ents, the  changes  that  they  unceasingly  cause  in  the  inorganic 
world,  as  weU  as  their  mutual  dependencies  and  reciprocal 
actions. 

So  great  is  the  elemental  simplicity  of  organized  matter,  that 
all  the  countless  diversities  in  the  form,  structure,  and  visible 
appearances  of  the  glorious  mechanisms  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  are  made  up  of  a  few  simple  constituents,  ultimately 
resolvable  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  with 
some  earthy  or  saline  matter.  Indeed,  there  is  not  an  element 
composing  the  constitution  of  an  animal  body,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  mineral  or  inorganic  kingdom.  As  no  inorganic 
substanc^  can  supply  nourishment  to  an  animal,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  vegetable  creation  must  have  preceded  that  of 
animal  beings — a  deduction  in  beautiful  accordance  with  the 
disclosures  of  revealed  truth.  Having  thus  been  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  and  support  of  animal  life,  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  still  obviously  the  connecting  Imk  between  the  ani- 
mal and  mineral  kingdoms ;  for,  the  plants  upon  which  animals 
subsist,  have  the  power  of  assimilating  the  morganic  elements 
around  them  into  their  own  organized  structures.  As  the  bones 
abound  in  earthy  matter,  as  iron  is  always  present  in  the  blood, 
and  as  many  of  the  other  fluids  are  rich  m  various  salts,  so  these 
same  inorganic  materials  exist  in  the  vegetable  food  on  which 
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animals  IiTe,  A^  regards  every  Imng  tbing,bow  emphaticattr 
true  is  it,  tbeiii  ibat  *'dust  it  is,  and  unto  dust  it  sball  return/^ 
Tbe  same  elem^tjuy  matters,  difierently*  arranged,  now  exist 
ip  tbe  inert  8oii,.iip^  bloom  in  tbe  flower,  or  anon  incorporated 
'witb  a  living  irame,  become  instinct  witb  vitality — tbe  organs 
p£mind  and  intell^ence;  and  tbus^  in  tbe  ever-recurring  cycle 
Ipf  life  and  deatbT-tbelaw  of  formation  and  dissolution  impressed 
upon  all  organic  existence — we  behold  tbe  decay  of  one  gene- 
.ration  but  sopplying  the  elements  requisite  for  the  development 
of  its  successor^ 

_  Let  us  now  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  distinctive  characters 
pf  tbe  animal  kingdom,  of  which  man  is  a  member.  Formerly 
.this  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  primary  groups,  the  I^erte- 
brata  and  the  ^vertebrata.  The  former  comprised  those  ani- 
mals which  are  cbaracterized  by  a  jointed  spinal  column  cpi^- 
sisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  bones,  termed  vertebrae,  while 
tbe  invertebraied  class  are  all  devoid  of  this  support  The  <k- 
.^t  of  this  primafy  division  soon,  however,  became  obvious  in 
yixe  want  of  a  tbini  fundamental  idea  essential  in  a  classificatory 
^ence,  which  is  that  of  proportion  or  relation  in  the  primary 
^oups ;  and  the  effort  to  remedy  this  imperfection  led  to  the 
important  discoveiy,,tbat  tbe  spinal  column  is  a  modiBcation  of 
structure  subprdinately  connected  with  an  organic  system  of 
.much  higher  importance  in  tbe  animal  economy  than  the  skele- 
ton, viz.,  the  nervous  system.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  long 
series  of  minute  and  elaborate  dissections,  tbe  zooloffsXs  iinally 
discovered  three  modifications  of  tbe  nervous  sj-stem,  all  of 
which  were  not  less  important  than  that  relative  to  which  a 
cranium  and  vertebral  column  are  dependent  and  subordinate. 
^Q  view  of  these  four  distinct  types  of  organization,  Cuvier  pro- 
jpoaed  to  divide  tbe  animal  kingdom  into  as  many  provinces  <or 
\ai1b-kingdoms  ;^  and  these  primary  divisions  he  designated  in 
.^tne  descendipg^prder  of  their  development,  Vertebrata^  v^^tou- 
lobif  MoUtLsca^^md  Aadiaia^  tbe  last  comprising  those  animais 
that  border  closely  on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

However  yaliyaple  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  cbarac- 
^  Ujrsot  these  foi^r  sub-kingdoms  might  prove,  m  the  way  of  illus- 
trating the  closely  connected  links  of  the  chain  of  animal  exist- 
^^ce,7rom  tbe'lowesli  point,  which  blends  inseparably  pvith  tbe 
vc;getable  kiQgdom,  up  to  tbe  highest,  terminating  in  tbe  pev' 
/ection  of  till;  ^pmfMi  structure,  we  must,  in  consideration  of  iiie 
elementary  nature  of  these  facts,  here  forego  their  description. 
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Passing  thus  oyer  the  groups  of  Radiata,  MoDusca,  and  Arti- 
culata,  we  reach  the  subaiTision  of  the  animal  kingdom  termed 
VerlAratOj  in  which  man  is  included.    But  before  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  man's  characteristics,  the  main  topic  of 
this  paper,  it  may  be  here  stated  that,notwithst9nding  the  occa- 
sional and  unavoidable  use  of  certain  technical  terms,  our  aim 
IS  rather  at  a  popular  than  a  scientific  exposition  df  the  subject. 
In  the  language  of  Fontenelle,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  PluraliU 
des  MondeSy* — *^  I  have  wished  to  treat  philoabphy  in  a  manner 
not  philosophical :  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  it  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  neither  too  drv  for  the  taste  of  the  world,  nor 
too  light  for  people  of  learning.''    Nothing  has,  in  truth,  tended 
more  to  prevent  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  among  thie 
reading  public,  than  the  unpopular  manner  in  which  scientific 
truths  nave  been  explained  by  those  who  pretend  to  teach  phi* 
ksophy.    The  general  reader  is  not  to  be  attracted  by  nmthe- 
maticai  erudition  or  the  statement  of  prolix  propositions ;  but  h^ 
may  be  allured  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  if  presented 
by  means  of  familiar  illustrations  and  the  simplest  methods  of 
demonstration.    We  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  who  attempts  to  render  popular  a  scientific  subject, 
encounters  the  risk  of  being  deemed  superficial ;  for,  as  dulness 
and  pedantry,  bv  lon^-established  prescriptive    right,   have 
guarded  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  science,  so  it  has  become 
quite  natural  to  regard  a  liberal  endowment  of  dulness,  in  con* 
nection  with  a  due  proportion  of  technical  precision,  as  unerring 
indications  of  a  profundity  of  knowledge. 

But  the  present  age — the  era  of  cheap  literature — is  regarded 
as  one  of  general  information — the  enlightened  agtoftke  ntne- 
Uenih  century  !  As  much,  however,  of  this  literature  consists 
of  low  and  vile  French  romances,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
numberless  readers  have  improved  much  in  natural  science.  It 
was  taught  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his ''  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  that  '^  all  stoneSj  metaliy  and  mtnerob, 
are  real  vegetables  ;  that  isy  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds^ 
ds  toell  as  plants.^*  Now  if  the  question — JD^  stones  grow  ? — 
were  asked  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  majority  would  give  a  correct  ariswer* 

Compared  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  class  of  vertebrata  U  characterized  by  a  great  development 
df  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  general  character  of  this  group, 
that  the  development  of  all  the  other  organs  shall  be  subordinate 
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to  that  of  the  nervous  sjrstetn ;  and  here  we  also  find  that  the 
skeleton  is  always  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  and  protect  the 
nervous  centres,  while  thev  give,  on  their  exterior,  attachment 
to  the  muscles  by  which  the  body  is  moved.  Moreover,  while 
the  lower  orders  of  animal  creation  seem  to  ^row  like  plants, 
each  part  increasing  by  its  own  separate  vitality,  and  evincing 
little  dependence  on  any  other,  we  observe  in  the  vertebrata,  in 
consequence  of  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  system,  all  the 
different  organs  inseparably  interwoven,  and  exerting  the  most 
close  mutual  dependence. 

The  vertebrata  are  again  subdivided  into  the  four  classes  of 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia ;  and  this  last  class,  to 
which  man  pertains,  at  least  so  far  as  his  corporeal  structure  is 
concerned,  is  the  most  highly  organized,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  creat  scale  of  organic  nature.  In  the  mammalia,  we  find 
the  bram  in  the  highest  state  of  development ;  and  here  also  we 
discover,  even  when  we  exclude  man,  a  most  striking  subordi- 
nation of  the  instinttioe  powers  to  what  may  be  termed  reason^ 
ing  faculties.  So  great  is  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  the  elephant, 
or  the  monkey,  that  they  display,  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, an  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end ;  and 
although  these  are  emcable  in  the  highest  degree  next  to  man, 
vet  the  difference  between  man  and  these  brutes,  in  this  respect, 
IS  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  natu- 
ralists to  exclude  him  not  only  from  the  ^oup  of  mammalia, 
but  from  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  This,  however,  would  be 
unphilosophical,  inasmuch  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  man, 
in  his  present  state  of  being,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  are 
less  closely  connected  with  their  material  tenement,  than  in  the 
brute  creation.  But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  thus  to  exclude 
man  from  the  animal  kingdom  for  fear  of  blending  his  nature 
with  that  of  the  brute  creation ;  for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
that,  independent  of  his  spiritual  attributes,  he  possesses  charac^ 
teristics  the  most  peculiar. 

Characteristics  of  Man, — ^Between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  there  is  a  broad  line  of  separation.  It  is  to 
man  alone  that  the  consciousness  of  the  progress  of  time,  of  the 
decay  of  his  strength  and  faculties,  of  the  approach  of  death, 
and  of  the  loss  of  friends,  pertains;  and  he  alone  is  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  religion — the  belief  in  a  subjection  to  in- 
visible powers  and  in  acoountableness  to  these  unseen  agents  in 
a  world  to  come.     Although  it  is  evident  that  man's  reasoning 
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Eowers,  as  well  as  bis  affections,  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in 
ind,  from  those  of  the  inferior  animals ;  yet  in  brutes,  the  af- 
fections, as  for  instance  the  attachment  to  ofisprin^,  cease  with 
the  necesntv  for  their  existence.  These  feelings  in  the  human 
breast,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  die,  but  become  the  very  bonds 
by  which  society  and  all  the  endearing  relations  of  life  are 
maintained.  But,  in  addition  to  these  peculiar  privileges,  man 
is  also  distinguished  zoologically  by  certain  striking  anatomical 
characters,  which  it  may  be  well  to  review  here  somewhat  in 
detail ;  and  from  this  survey  it  will  be  found  that  man,  the 
"  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,"  is  unquestionably  endowed  with 
a  perfection  of  structure  best  adapted  for  a  being  destined  to 
exercise  intelligent  free-will. 

Man  has  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  erect  position ;  and  it 
is  this  characteristic  of  the  human  skeleton,  which  contradistin- 
guishes it  from  that  of  all  other  animals.  This  attitude  may, 
in  truth,  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  being,  elevated  by  his 
spiritual  endowments  above  the  servile  state  of  mere  animal 
nature.  What  classic  scholar  is  there,  who  does  not  recollect 
the  almost  inspired  words  of  the  profane  poet-— 05  homini  sublime 
deditt  etc. !      » 

^  Man  alone,"  says  Professor  Green,  the  philosophic  anatomist 
and  accomplished  writer,  ^  is  erect.  It  is  to  this  posture  that 
the  body  or  man  owes  the  character,  impressed  on  the  whole 
frame  of  its  emancipation  from  subserviency  to  the  mere  animal 
needs,  and  becomes  expressive  of  mind  and  of  free  and  intelli- 
gent action.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  limbs,  answering 
the  purposes  of  support  and  locomotion,  have  alone  any  obvious 
or  necessitated  utility ;  while  the  upper  extremities  are,  in  con- 
sequence, left  at  liberty,  as  the  ready  and  facile  instruments  of 
bis  will.  Hence,  too,  the  senses  are  best  freed  from  their  servi- 
tode  to  the  bodily  wants,  and  the  countenance  is  raised  as  the 
expressive  exponent  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  the  mouth 
declares  and  interprets  by  words.  And  thus,  as  the  stem  bears 
the  corolla,  the  head  is  carried  on  high  as  the  most  noble  part  o£ 
the  frame  which  it  surmounts;  all  the  rest  of  the  body  seems  as 
if  intended  to  carry  it ;  and  when  considered  in  its  fitness  for 
expression,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  representative  of  the  whole 
man: 

""  A  creature,  who,  not  prone 


And  brute  as  other  creatures,  out  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
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But  to  illustrate  this  point  SDatomically.  Thus  the  r.raniuB, 
aiticulated  with  ibe  lop  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  so  placed  that 
a  plumb-line  dropped  from  ihe  point  or  its  support  would  fall 
through  (be  centre  of  gravity  between  the  feet.  The  foramea 
Magnum,  or  orifice  through  which  the  brain  and  spio&l  marrow 
eoDUBunicate,  (we  a  fig.  1,)  is  not  in  the  centre  oi  the  base  of 


dM  sknl),  but  immediately  behind  it — a  portion  which,  as  the 
oontents  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  have  many  caritin, 
wlule  that  of  the  posterior  part  consists  of  solid  mstter,  compeo- 
sates  the  dealer  relative  specific  gravity.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  still  a  slight  preponderance  of  the  head  anteriorly,  when  all 
At  muscles  are  relaxed;  but  this  dispaeilion  is  counteracted  by  the 
greater  power  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
which  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  fatigue  is 
produced  by  the  slight  and,  we  may  say,  involuntary  effort  re- 
quired to  keep  up  tne  head  during  a  whole  day.  It  will  be 
fiirlher  seen  that  this  modification  of  structure  adapting  man  to 
the  erect  position,  obtains  in  every  part  of  his  frame,  and  thai  it 
belongs  to  him  exclusively. 

Compared  with  Ihechimpanz6  and  orang  outan,  which  pre- 
sent the  nearest  approach  to  man  in  general  aspect  and  siriiclure, 
and  which  are  hence  called  anthnpotnorphout  or  man-like,  the 
loramen  magnum,  instead  of  being  directly  behind  the  base  of 
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the  centre  of  the  skull,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  pQ$terior  thirds 
(see  a  fig.  2,)  and  this  same  law  holds  good  as  we  descend  through 
die  scale  of  mammalia,  the  foramen  gradually  approaching  the 
back  of  the  cranium,  till  finally  it  is  found,  as  m  the  horse,  nearlj 
in  the  line  of  its  longest  diameter.  The  points  of  the  skull  artic^ 
Qlated  with  the  spinal  column,  are  called  condyle  ;  and  the  angle 
which  the  surface  of  these,  in  man,  makes  with  the  horizontal 
18  very  small,  while  in  the  orang  outan  it  is  Zl°j  and  in  the 
l^qtrse  as  much  a^  90^^  their  plane  being  i^  the  last  vertical 
Hence,  if  matv'a  natural  posture  were  horizoDtal,  the  plane  of 
bjs  condyles  w^Quld,  like  those  of  the  horse,  be  Yertical ;  but  that 
t|Hs  horizontal  position  ip  which  map  would  have  the  heaviest 
l^d  with  the  least  powqr  of  supporting  it,  is  not  natural  to  him, 
i^  plainly  evident  from  the  circumstance  tbat^  while  in  other 
iqamrnali^  the  head  is  supported  horizontally' by  a.  powerful 
Bffainent  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  bead  to  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  and  back,  there^is  scarcely  ap^  trace  of  s}^ 
a  provision  in  man*  It  were  e^  to  adduce  aqc|itional  eyidenc^ 
froni  the  bend,  showing  t^at  the  erect  positiofLiatbeone  es^qlu- 
sively  natural  to  man. 

The  spine  in  man,  tbpqgb  Ijqot  like  ai)  italic  5,  has  its  caxv^ 
so  arranged  that  a  verticaTTu]^  from  its  tpp,  when  the  body,  ^^ 
erect,  would  strike  exactly  on^tbe  centre  of  its  base — an  adapt^ 
tioo  which,  in  the  varioifs  positions  of  the  trunk,  doubtless  co|^ 
tributes  toward  preventing  a  loss  of  balance.  The  cplumn 
increases  considerably  in  size  in  the  lumbar  region,  so  as  to  have 
a  pyramidal  form,  while  its  base  (the  ^ocftt^)  has  a  greater 

Eroportional  breadth  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  as  the 
uman  pelvis  is  alsa  remarkably  broad,  these  combined  caqses 
Still  further  contribute  to  maintain  the  erect  attitude.  In  the 
cbimpapze  and  orang,  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  which  do  not  in^ 
crease  in  size  pcoportionnlly  with  that  of  man,  are  but  f<^ur 
instead  of  five ;  and  here,  too,  the  processes  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscles  to  the  back  are  greatly  developed  in  roan,  while 
in  other  mammalia,  it  is  the  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  ne<;k 
and  back  that  are  very  large  and  strong,  in  order  to  give  support 
by  ligaments  to  the  pendent  head. 

In  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (figs.  3  and  4,)  exlibiting  a 
compaiative  view  of  the  skeleton  of  mjtn  and  the  crang  outaif, 
(he  pelvis  of  the  former  is  very  differently  constructed  from  that 
of  the  latter — a  difference  observed  in  all  the  mammalia  beneath 
man.     In  the  orang,  it  is  much  longer  and  narrower,  the  sacrum 
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I  b,  pelvii,  whieb  alio  iDcludaa  ths  ucrum  and  the  bonuia  fhuit. 
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18  also  narrower  but  len^bened,  while  the  whole  pelvis  and  the 
spinal  column  are  nearly  in  a  line.  (See  a  and  b,  b,  in  figs.  3  and 4.) 

These  peculiarities  alone,  together  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  hips,  suffice  to  distinguish  man  from 
every  other  animal ;  and  they  not  only  secure  to  him  the  upright 
posture,  but  also  the  complete  freedom  of  the  arms,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  skill  and  art 

A  splendid  monograph  has  recently  appeared  on  this  subject, 
entitled  *'  Recherches  (TJlmfiamde  compar^e  svr  le  ChimpanziJ^ 
It  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1841,  in  folio,  with  plates. 
The  author,  Dr.  W.  Vrolik,  found  the  materials  for  his  study  in 
the  rich  museums  of  Holland.  But  we  deem  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  follow  Dr.  V.  on  the  present  occasion,  in  his  minute 
aoatomical  investigation  of  the  differences  and  analogies  be- 
tween the  human  form  and  those  of  the  man-like  species,  the 
Ghimpanz6,  orang,  and  siaman^. 

Continuing  this  inquiry  relative  to  the  lower  extremities,  we 
find  that  the  lateral  breadth  of  the  human  pelvis  throws  outward 
the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  which  is  further  increased  by  the 
neck  of  the  latter ;  but  a  compensating  adjustment  is  provided 
in  the  position  of  the  thigh  bones  directeid  obliquely  toward  each 
other.  Hence,  in  the  upright  posture,  with  the  feet  together, 
the  knees  are  brought  again  in  the  line  of  the  body,  whose 
weight  is  received  upon  the  heads  of  the  tibue  {leg-honesy)  which 
stand  perpendicularly  under  the  centre  of  gravity.  Between 
the  knee-joint  of  man  and  that  even  of  the  chimpanz6,  an  ape 
which  stands  high  in  the  order  of  quadrumana,  there  is  a  very 
marked  contrast ;  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  lattler 
never  was  intended  for  the  erect  posture,  or  if  so,  only  for  a 
moment.  In  man  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted 
through  the  tibia  to  the  arch  of  the  foot,  on  which  it  rests  se* 
curely ;  and  lastly,  to  secure  in  the  foot  the  requisite  firmness  in 
standing,  its  articulation  with  the  leg  is  at  right-angles,  so  that 
both  the  toes  and  the  heel  bear  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  con- 
tact of  the  heel  with  the  ground  and  also  the  arched  form  of  the 
fi>ot,  are  characteristic  of  man  alone.  Even  those  apes  which 
most  nearly  approach  man  in  general  aspect,  are  destitute  of  the 
hed;  and  as  the  foot,  when  standing  erect,  rests  rather  upon 
the  outer  side  than  upon  its  sole,  they  cannot  resist  attempts  to 
overthrow  them,  more  especially  as  the  narrowness  of  the  pel- 
vis is  unfavorable  to  an  equilibrium. 

A  comparison  of  figs.  3  and  4,  also  shows  the  greater 
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prpportioDi^  ^e^g(fk  of  thjc  lower  extremities  in  man, 
#oifld  consequently  present  the  most  inconvenient  obstacle  tb 
his  progression  in  the  horizontal  posture;  for  be  must  necessa-^ 
rilj  either  travel-upon  his  knees,  or  upon  the  extremities  of  kis 
to»es.  And  a  further  comparison  of  tnese  same  figures,  reveaM 
other  osteolo^cal differences;  such asthe striking  predominance, 
m  apes,  of  the  fore-arm  over  the  upper-arm,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  upper,  contrasted  with  the  snortness  of  the  lower  limbs,  idl 
ailapting  thi^m^  peculiarly  to  their  climbing  habits.  While  in 
the  erect  human  skeleton,  the  fingers  reach  the  inferior  third  of 
the  femur,  (thigh-bone,)  they  extend,  according  to  Dr.  Vrolik^ 
in  the  chimpap^d  to  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia;  and  in  t6e 
orang  and  siamang,  they  actually  touch  the  feet  Moreover, 
wlule  the  lowef  extremities  in  man,  as  he  advances  from  birdi, 

Sow  proportipnally  more  in  length  than  the  upper,  the  case  m 
iese  apes  is  reversed.  The  chimpan^^  and  the  siamang  have 
each  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  consequently,  thirteen  dorsal 
vertebrse ;  but  the  orang  has  bi^t  twelve  of  each,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  nearer  to  man  than  his  brother  apes.  It  may  be  here 
added,  that  Dr.  Vro]ik,  from  the  comparative  osteological  char- 
ajcter  of  man,  and  the  three  most  man7)ik'e  apes,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  or  classification,  that 
the  difference  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  placing  of  ikian, 
QOt  only  in  a  separate  genus,  but  in  a  separate  order ;  and 
while  Cuvier  assigned  to  the  orang  the  place  next  to  man,  Yro- 
iSk  deciles  ini  favpr  of  the  chimpanz6. 

It  is  hence  an  indisputable  conclusion,  that  to  man  the  erect 
attitude  and  bipeil  progression  are  natural ;  and  it  follows  equal- 
ly that  the  histories  of  supposed  wild  men,  alleged  to  have  been 
v>und  in  woods,  crawling  on  all  fours,  as  wdl  as  dumb  and 
haiiTi  are  stories  resting  upon  the  very  slightest  foundation. 

'  If  the  human'  species  were  constituted  into  a  distinct  ordft, 
die  name  himana  would  be  found  the  most  appropriate ;  for  it 
is  man  alone  that  is  two-handed.  *^  We  ought  to  define,"  says 
Sir  Charies  Be|l,  **  the  hand  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.'^ 
In  the  term  quadruinaTUi,  are  included  ajies,  monkeys,  and 
baboons,  whicH  present  a  regular  series;  and  of  these,  the  high-' 
est  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance  to  n^an  in  general  conforma* 

*  Bridgewaier  Treatise.  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vi- 
tal Endowments,  as  evincing  Design*  By  Sir  Charles  BelL 
K.  G.  H.,  F.  B.  S.»  L.  &  £. 
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tion.    "  That  which  constitutes  the  handy  properly  so  called,** 

says  Cuvier,.'^  is  the  faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other 

'fingers,  so  as  to  seize  the  most  minute  objects, — ^^a  Taculty  which 

Is/carried  to  its  highest  de^ee  of  perfection  in  man,  in  whom 

tixf^  whole  interior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed  in 

jHrehension.**    Now  the  quadrumana  are   distinjguished  from 

other  viviparous  mammalia,  with  the  exception  of  opossums, 

1iy 'having  an  opposable  thumb  on  each  of  the  four  extremities. 

But  some  naturalists,  rejecting  the  term  Jiand,  as  applied  to'  the 

.extremities  of  the  monkey  tribe,  propose  calling  them  gtasp^ 

ert ;  and  this  is  not  without  good  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  an- 

^terior  extremity  of  these  animals  is  as  much  a  foot,  as  the  pos- 

Jtenor  is  a  hand.     Indeed,  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  said 

l^at  some  of  these  tribes,  in  which  the  tail  answers  all  the 

[purposes  of  9  hand,  arej/lve-handed.    Naturalists  have  been  so 

^struck  with  tlie  wonderful  properties  of  the  tail  bf  tie  ateles,'a 

jspulh  American  monkey,  which,  however,  is  characterized  by 

the  absence  or  rudimental  condition  of  the  thumb' of  the  anteii'lbr 

extremities,  as  to  compare  it  with  the  proboscis  of^  the  elephant; 


mother  is  esca()ing  from'  her  enemies,  sit  securely  on  her  biack, 
^^aviog  their  tails  entwined  around  their  mother's  tail.  It  is  i^iis 
'^a^'  the  Tout  extremities,  of  the  monkey  tribi?s  are  admird^fy 

adapted  for  their  mode  of  progression,  climbing  and  leaping 
Trom  the  branches  of  trees  j  out  they  are  unable' To  seize  veify 

i^inute  objects,  or  of  pierforming  many  of  thb^'"o(her  actjbias, 
^l^arded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  hiiman  hand.  ^  Thisi^^A^e 

to  the  circumstance  that  in  'man,  in  consequence  of  the  g^ekt 

size  and  power  of  the  thumb,  it  can  be  brought'lnto  exact  op- 
^position  to  ihe  extremities  of  all  the  fingers ;  whfle,  on  thtj  jolKer 
jif^dj^  in  the  highest  qijsidrumana,  this  confact'^is'^revented.^ikt 
^jeast  with  any  degi:ee  of  fbrce,^inconseouence^oiftne'l^n^^ 
^Sleniilerness  of  the  fingdi^,"and  'itie  undeveloped' ^^tate  'of'^e 

*•  ft  J        » I    %       .  «■.«  ■....>  »«.k..^  ^ 


'proportion  as  they  are  the  'ministers  of  infelleict,  a  fhousSind 

.Lands,  without  the  directing  mind,  %ould  be ' c^mparaliV^ 

valueless.    ^'In  these  proViMOns,*' says  Sir  ,(CbaYW 'Bell,  •^t^ 
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instrument  corresponds  with  the  superior  mental  capacities,  the 
hand  being  capable  of  executing  whatever  man's  ingenuity 
suggests.  Nevertheless,  the  possession  of  the  ready  instrument 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  man,  nor  is  its  aptness  the 
measure  of  his  attainments."  Hence,  as  man*s  elevated  position 
is  due  to  the  conjoint  operation  of  his  mind  and  its  instruments, 
the  destitution  of  the  former  would  soon  find  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  two  hands,  either  reduced  to  a  very  subordinate  mode  of 
mere  brute  existence,  or  rather  altogether  extingubhed. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  man,  is  the  absence  of 
any  natural  weapons  of  defence  or  of  offence ;  for,  on  all  other 
animals  in  the  same  condition,  God  has  bestowed  the  means  of 
flight,  of  concealment,  or  of  passive  defence.  Yet  man,  through 
the  exercise  of  his  reason  and  of  his  hands,  has  devised  and  con- 
structed arms  more  terrible  and  destructive  than  those  wielded 
by  any  other  creature.  In  the  language  of  Ray :  "  Some  ani- 
mals have  horns,  some  have  hoofs,  some  teeth,  some  talons,  some 
claws,  some  spurs  and  beaks.  Man  hath  none  of  all  these,  but 
is  weak  and  feeble,  and  sent  unarmed  into  the  world ;  yet,  a 
hand,  with  reason  to  use  it,  supplies  the  use  of  all  these.''  If 
man,  indeed,  possessed  any  of  these  proviaons,  his  sovereign^ 
over  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  would  be  at  once  forfeitedf. 
This  idea  was  long  aeo  announced  by  the  celebrated  medical 
philosopher,  Galen,  who  said :  ^^  Did  man  possess  the  natural 
armor  of  the  brutes,  he  would  no  longer  work  as  an  artificer, 
nor  protect  himself  with  a  breastplate,  nor  fashion  a  sword  or 
spear,  nor  invent  a  bridle  to  mount  the  horse  and  hunt  the  lion. 
Neither  could  he  follow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct  the  pipe 
and  lyre,  erect  houses,  place  altars,  inscribe  laws,  and  through 
letters  hold  communion  i^ith  the  wisdoni  of  antiquity.'' 

Man,  indeed,  renders  subservient  to  his  purposes  every  de- 
partment of  nature.  For  the  gratification  of  his  senses,  the 
earth  is  compelled  to  yield  her  choicest  treasures;  he  appropri- 
ates to  his  own  use  the  service  of  the  fleetest  and  strongest  ani- 
mals ;  for  his  convenience  and  luxury,  the  depths  of  the  sea  ren- 
der up  their  gigantic  inhabitants;  even  the  burning  deserts  are 
made  to  surrender  their  most  ferocious  animals  as  trophies  of 
lus  power ;  and  lastly,  the  very  elements  themselves  contribute 
to  his  comfort ;  for  as  the  ocean  is  the  great  hiehway  of  nations, 
the  winds,  ay,  boisterous  steam  itself,  are  here  the  untiring 
coursers  which  impel  hi&  ships  from  shore  to  shore. 

From  this  topic  there  is  a  natural  transition  to  that  of  the 
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brain  of  roan,  which,  on  a 'comparison  of  that  of  the  lower  mam- 
malia,*exhibits  a  more  complex  structure  and  greater  propor- 
tiooal  dimensions;  and  contrasted  with  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves,  the  magnitude  of  the  human  brain  is  also  relatively 
greater  than  in  any  other  animal.  From  the  ape  to  the  fish,  in 
conformity  to  a  proportionably  diminishing  development,  does 
the  skull  decrease  in  capacity.  The  head  of  the  horse  and  of 
the  dog,  shows  how  much  the  brain-case  recedes  and  the  jaws 
protrude,  while  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  this  cranial  diminu* 
tion  so  changes  the  shape  of  the  head,  that  it  appears  to  con- 
ast  of  the  jaws  alone.  Hence  it  is  man  onl^  that  has  a  promi- 
nent chin.  Of  the  extent  of  this  distinguishmg  character  of  the 
human  skull,  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
kingdom, .^mma/ta,  the"  facial  angle," devised  by  the  ingenious 
Camper,  aifords  a  tolerably  correct  indication.  As  this  point 
was  adverted  to  in  our  previous  article,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  in 
man,  the  average  facial  angle  of  the  European  is  80^,  and  that 
of  the  Negro  is  about  70^ ;  while  in  the  highest  monkey  tribes, 
the  adult  chimpanz6,  it  is  onljr  36°,  and  in  the  oran^  but  30^. 
Descending  in  the  scale  of  animal  creation,  the  angle  becomes 
gradually  smaller,  unless  augmented  by  the  comparative  sho^- 
ness  of  the  jaws,  or  by  unusual  prominence  of  the  frontal  sinu- 
ses. The  superiority  of  man,  in  this  respect,  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  great  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  upper 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  number  and  depth 
of  its  convolutions. 

Man  is  also  distinguished  from  all  other  animals,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  fossil  genus,  by  the  equally  close  approxi- 
mation of  all  his  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  by  the  equality  in  their 
length.  In  consequence  of  the  prehensile  faculty  of  his  hands, 
and  the  intelligence  by  which  they  are  directed,  the  human 
teeth  have  such  forms  and  proportions  as  serve  simply  to  divide 
and  crush  the  food;  and  hence  too  there  is  no  occasion  for  that 
protrusion  of  the  jaws,  found  in  animals  that  use  the  mouth  only 
in  seizing  their  food.  Although  the  human  canine  teeth  have 
crowns  shaped  for  piercing,  yet  they  do  not  exceed  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth  in  length,  nor  is  there,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  (see  figs.  1  and  2,)  an  interval  in  the  dental 
series  of  each  aide  of  the  jaw,  to  receive  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  This  character  is  so 
connected  with  the  mode  of  life  and  nature  of  the  food,  as  well 
as  other  peculiarities,  that  it  is  justly  regarded  by  Dr.  Vrolik  as 
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*«  generic  difference  between  them  and  man ;  assuming  as  the 
"litimdard  that  degree  of  difference  which  leads  naturalists  to 
'^lace  any  kind  of  animals  in  distinct  genera.  It  may  be  here 
'sidded,  that  the  alimentary  organs  of  man,  taken  as  a  whole,  io- 
'dicate  his  natural  destination  for  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  afld 
Vegetable  food ;  but  he  can  support  himself  in  health  on  either 
^fliet  exclusiTely. 

'But  man  cannot  be  regarded  as  characterized  by  acutedCtsa 
*6f  the  external  senses  generally,  or  by  muscular  power.  lb 
inUby  it  is  consid^ed  by  Bichat  as  a  rule  in  our  organization, 
'thkt  the  development  of  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  is  in  m 
Averse  ratio  to  that  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  to  the  degree 
bf  intelligence.  In  the  acuteness  of  his  perception  of  ojovs, 
'k>und,  lignt,  etc.,  man  is  surpassed  by  many  other  animals ;  but 
'fai  {he  power  of  comparing  his  sensations  and  of  deducing  from 
'them  conclu^ons,  there  is  no  other  that  even,  in  the  remotest 
^fl^gree,  approximates  him. 

'To  man,  likewise,  pertains  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to 

^VfeilHeties  in  external  conditions,  so  as  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 

independent  of  tbem.  ^  HeJ  especially  the  inhabitant  of  ourmid- 

*iBe  latitudes,  is  truly  a  cosmopolite,  baring  the  capability  of 

'il^aining  the  tnost  opposite  Extremes  of  temperature  and  of  at- 

%((dpheric  pressure.    On  the  other  hand,  the  little  adaptation 

^f  the  antnropoid  apes,  in  this  respect,  affords  a  striking  cdii- 

'tittst;  for  example,  the  orang  outan  is  found  only  in  Dorneo 

and  Sumatra,  and  the  chimpanz6  is  restricted  to  a  few  of  the 

Attest  parts  of  Africa ;  nor  can  these  animals,  which  approach 

"Ihci'hearest  to  the  human  form,  be  kept  alive  in  temperate  cli- 

^tttes  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat ;  and  even  under  tbeae 

'ttVbrable  circumstances,  their  constitotions  uhdei-go  speedy  dete- 

^dtation,  terminating  very  soon  in  death.    Here  again,  asin 

^^  toase  of  man  Isent  into  the  world  unarmed,  he  is  an  httndr^- 

^^ri  tnore  indebted  for  the  boasted  po#er  of  accommfodatiiig 

^WitAseir  to  all  climates,  \6  the  exercise  of  his  teiau^on,  than  to  the 

^Kibility  of  hb  body;  fbr,' Notwithstanding  inferior  animals  tfl« 

*Ml'ilefenceIess,  by  natural  bbverings,  against  Extremes  of  t^in- 

*j^A^ture,  than  man;yet  be,by'the  exercise  of  his  mental  endxyw- 

^Vfcidits^  c^n  interpose  a  thousand  barriers  against  deleterious  ^- 

^afic  effects.    It  is  thus  seen  that  man,  and  other  anlmais,  ^ 

%£ir  terrestrial  migrations,  set 'out  upon  very  unequal  teiilis. 

''A  further  characteristic  oPto^n*  is  manlftsted  in  the  tt^o  is^ 
*ttbif*he'dti^  hbt  acquire  bis  Ml  Stiitti^^  unlil  he'is  1nl»e  'UHn 
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twenty  years  old,  and  that  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  his  body,  is  the  greatest  of  all  mammalia. 
For  example,  the  greatest  age  of  the  ape,  called  by  the  natives 
ChimpanzS,  and  by  Blumenbach,  Simia  Troglodytes,  which  is 
most  human  in  its  form,  and  equals,  when  full  grown,  man  in 
stature,  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  thirty-five  years;  and  that 
of  the  horse,  which  has  a  much  greater  corporeal  bulk  than 
man,  is  perhaps  the  same.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  known 
not  unfrequently  to  attain  a  longevity  of  one  hundred  years  and 
even  upward. 

In  the  category  of  man's  exclusive  characteristics,  is  the  use 
of  conventional  language,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
adjuvants  to  the  use  and  development  of  the  human  mind.  That 
certain  modes  of  communication  exist  between  individuals  of 
many  other  species,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  these  are  compara- 
tively very  limited,  and  bear  no  analogy  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing articulate  sounds.  "  Man,"  says  Cuvier,  "  has  a  particu- 
lar pre-eminence  in  his  organs  of  voice :  he  is  Uie  only  mammal 
that  can  articulate  sounds ;  probably  on  account  of  the  form  of 
his  mouth  and  the  great  mobility  of  his  lips.  Hence  results  his 
most  valuable  mode  of  communication ;  for  of  all  signs  that  can 
be  conveniently  employed  for  the  transmission  of  ideas,  varied 
sounds  are  those  which  can  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  distance^ 
and  in  most  directions  simultaneously."  The  reason  why  a  dog 
barks,  a  horse  neighs,  an  ape  utters  a  shrill  whistle,  or  man 
produces  articulate  sounds  constituting  conventional  language, 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  a  difference  of  organization.  "  I 
have  been  asked,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  by  men  of  the  first 
education  and  talents,  whether  any  thing  really  deficient  had 
been  discovered  in  the  organs  of  the  orang  outan  to  prevent 
him  from  speaking !  *  *  *  The  exquisite  organization  for  all 
this  is  not  visible  in  the  organs  of  the  voice,  as  they  are  called: 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nerves  which  combine  all  these  various 
parts  in  one  simultaneous  act.  The  meshes  of  the  spider's  web, 
or  the  cordage  of  a  man-of-war,  are  few  anc^  simple  compared 
with  the  concealed  filaments  of  nerves  which  move  these  parts ; 
and  if  but  one  be  wanting^  or  its  tone  of  action  disturbed  in  the 
slightest  degree,  every  body  knows  how  a  man  will  stand  with 
his  mouth  open,  twisting  his  tongue  and  Jips  in  vain  attempts 
to  utter  a  word.  ♦  *  *  Tne  ape,  therefore,  does  not  articulate. 
Firsts  because  the  organs  are  not  perfect  to  this  end ;  secondly,, 
because  the  nerves  do  not  associate  these  organs  in  that  varietj 
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of  action  ^vhich  is  necessary  to  speech ;  and  lastly,  were  all  the 
exterior  apparatus  perfect,  there  is  no  impulse  to  that  act  of 
speaking." 

We  have  thus  brought  under  review  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  man's  structure  and  economy ;  but  he  is  yet  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished by  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  character- 
istics of  humanity,  that  is,  by  those  mental  endowments  which 
S've  him  the  capability  of  improvement  from  age  to  age.  As 
is  part  of  the  subject,  however,  was  treated  at  some  length  in 
our  former  article,  a  few  general  remarks  must  here  suffice.  It 
is  only  during  the  early  period  of  man's  life,  when  the  intellect 
remains  undeveloped,  that  the  instmctive  propensities  are 
strongly  manifested ;  and  it  is  psychical  endowments  like  these, 
that  are  exhibited  by  the  chimpanz^,  in  which  the  exercise  of 
an  intelligent  will  never  exceeds  that  of  a  human  infant  two  or 
three  years  old.  As  the  instincts  of  no  two  separate  species 
are  precisely  alike,  judging  from  the  actions  and  habits  which 
are  the  outward  signs  and  manifestations  of  these  instincts,  and 
as  there  are  also  fixed  principles  of  human  action,  which  may  be 
considered  typical  of  the  whole  human  family,  it  is  here  that  we 
must  seek  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  life  of  instinctive 
and  of  rational  agents.  In  man,  for  example,  among  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  that  internal  agency  constituting  his 
distinctive  attributes,  are,  the  use  of  fire  and  of  artificial  cloth- 
ing, the  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  ennoble  and 
dignify  human  nature,  and  more  especially  the  universal,  innate 
tendency  to  believe  in  some  unseen  existence,  never  wholly  ab- 
sent from  any  race  or  nation ;  and  intimately  connected  with 
this  belief  in  a  spiritual  existence,  implanted  in  the  human 
mind  by  the  Creator,  is  the  desire  to  participate  in  its  unknown 
glories — a  mental  phenomenon  regaraed  by  philosophers  in  all 
ages  as  one  of  the  leading  natural  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  By  these  psychological  phenomena, 
and  the  habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  idea  of  some  invisible  Power,  possessed  even 
by  the  rudest  nations,  who  endeavor,  by  sacrifice  and  other  re- 
ligious observances,  to  seek  its  favor  or  deprecate  its  wrath, 
man,  in  his  inward  nature,  is  completely  distinguished  from  the 
whole  life  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  Hence  results  the 
improvability  of  man,  which  is  manifested  both  in  his  mental 
and  corporeal  constitution ;  and  this  it  is  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  lines  of  demarcation  between  rational  and  instinctive 
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life,  inasmuch  as  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  latter  are  limited  in 
each  species.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  species  of  the  lower 
animals  ever  profit  by  e]q)erience9  that  is,  that  any  improve- 
ment or  alteration  in  their  condition  has  ever  resulted  from  the 
particular  adaptation  made  by  an  individual,  as  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  of  new  actions  to  unusual  circumstances.  Although 
the  lower  animals  are  endowed  with  certain  powers  adapted  to 
certain  purposes,  in  a  degree  unattainable  by  man,  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  acts  of 
instinctive  and  those  of  rational  agents.  The  difiference  lies  in 
this,  that  the  energies  of  all  the  lower  animals,  according  to 
different  laws  impressed  on  each  species,  are  directed  toward 
the  immediate  well-being  of  the  individual  or  of  his  tribe ;  and 
these  habits  present  the  most  marked  uniformity  in  successive 
generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successive  generations  of 
man  are  characterized  by  variations  in  his  condition,  either 
tending  to  improvement,  or  to  alternate  periods  of  improvement, 
with  reverses  and  retrograde  changes.  In  some  of  our  domes- 
ticated species,  however,  as  for  instance  the  dog,  characterized 
by  the  extent  of  his  rationality,  certain  modifications  in  struc- 
ture and  psychical  endowments  may  be  induced  by  circumstances, 
which  may  be  hereditarily  transmitted.  That  the  corporeal 
structure  and  psychical  endowments  of  man,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  and  mental  education,  continued  through 
successive  generations,  may  be  also  greatly  improved,  there  is 
the  most  aoundant  testimony ;  and  to  this  cause,  developing 
the  capabilities  of  man's  whole  nature,  and  especially  the  an- 
terior part  of  his  brain,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  races  of  the  human  family. 

In  our  previous  article,  in  the  number  for  July  last,  were 
brought  under  notice  certain  psychological  phenomena,  just 
adverted  to  above,  which  seem  common  to  the  whole  human 
race,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the  lower  orders  of 
creation.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been,  in  all 
ages  of  mankind,  orders  of  the  sacerdotal  and  consecrated  class, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  sentiment  of  religion  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  all  the  human  family,  have  been  respected  as  the 
mediators  between  gods  and  men.  This  has  been  common  to 
the  temples  both  of  the  Christian  and  Pagan  world — to  the 
Vatican  of  the  Tiber  and  the  shrine  of  Mecca — to  the  mag- 
nificent pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  to  those  of  the  central  regions 
of  America,  called  Teocalliy  which  were  equally  vast  and  grand. 
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As  regards  the  ancient  and  civilized  Mexicans,  their  faith, 
according  to  Prescott,*  \^'as  more  refined  in  character  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  modern  Mahometans,  comprehending, 
as  it  did,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  With 
Judaism  and  Christianity  their  religious  observances  and  doc- 
trinal belief  presented  some  singular  coincidences.  It  was  with 
great  astonishment  that  the  Catholic  ecclesiastic  beheld  their 
priests  administer  the  rites  of  confession  and  absolution.  A 
ceremony  very  like  that  of  baptism  occurred  at  the  naming  of 
an  infant,  the  head  and  lips  of  which  were  touched  with  water, 
while  a  prayer  was  offered,  '^  that  the  sin  that  was  given  to  us 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world  might  not  visit  the  child, 
but  thaty  cleansed  by  these  waters^  it  might  live  and  be  bom 
anew.^*  As  regards  their  traditionary  account  of  the  Deluge,  a 
similar  analogy  was  recognized,  not  only  in  the  general  outline, 
but  in  particular  details.  But  there  were  other  remarkable  co- 
incidences, as  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  observance  of  a 
rite  resembling  most  strikingly  the  Christian  communion;  and 
even  the  lofty  morality  of  tne  New  Testament  was  approached 
in  some  of  their  religious  precepts,  as  ^*  he  who  looks  too  cu- 
riously  upon  a  woman  commits  adultery  with  his  eyes,^^ 

"  Circumstances,"  says  Cuvier,  "  more  or  less  favorable, 
have  restrained  the  social  condition  within  limited  degrees, 
or  have  promoted  its  development.  The  glacial  climates  of 
the  north  of  both  continents,  and  the  impenetrable  forests  of 
America,  are  still  inhabited  by  the  savage  hunter  or  fisherman  ; 
the  immense  sandy  or  salt  plains  of  Central  Asia  and  Africa 
are  covered  with  a  pastoral  people  and  innumerable  herds : 
these  half-civilized  hordes  assemble  at  the  call  of  every  enthu- 
siastic chief,  and  overrun  the  cultivated  countries  that  surround 
them,  in  which  they  establish  themselves  but  to  become  ener- 
vated, and  to  be  subjected  in  their  turn  to  the  next  invaders. 
This  is  the  true  cause  of  that  despotism  which,  in  every  age, 
has  crushed  the  industry  called  forth  under  the  fine  climate  of 
Persia,  India,  and  China.  Mild  climates,  soils  naturally  irri- 
gated and  rich  in  vegetables,  are  the  natural  cradles  of  agricul- 
ture and  civilization ;  and  when  their  position  is  such  as  to  af- 
ford shelter  from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  talents  of  every 

*  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a  preliminary 
View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the 
Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortes.    By  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  etc. 
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kind  are  mutually  excited.  Such  were  formerly  (the  first  in 
Europe)  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  such  is  at  present  nearly  all 
the  happy  portion  of  the  earth's  surface." 

That  the  civilization  of  countries  is  likewise  greatly  influ- 
enced by  their  physical  features,  and  by  the  relation  of  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast,  has  been  very  correctly  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Ritter.    As  the  Mediterranean  coasts  have  been  the  great 
centres  of  early  civilization,  Europe  has  derived  the  greatest 
advantage  in  consequence  of  the  easy  communication  with  the 
interior  by  separating  gulfs  and  inland  seas.    The  continent  of 
Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  compact  and  undivided 
form,  thus  cutting  off  the  great  regions  of  the  interior  by  natu- 
ral barriers  from  the  same  influence.     It  was  in  the  river-system 
of  Egypt  alone,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  was  favored ; 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  view  of  Cuvier  just  presented, 
that  the  countries  in  which  the  savage  man  was  first  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  intellectual  powers,  were  extensive  plains  or 
valleys^  irrigated  by  fertilizing  streams,  and  blessed  vrith  a  mild 
climate.    It  is,  in  truth,  in  a  similar  region  abounding  in  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  ancient  centres  of  population  and 
civilization  have  been  discovered  upon  our  own  continent,  in 
which  even  the  American  Aboriginal  was  awakened  from  the 
brutal  sloth  of  savage  life.    Like  Africa,  Asia  also  contains 
vast  interior  spaces,  individually  distinct,  each  of  which  must 
depend  for  culture  upon  its  own  impulses.     The  greater  part  of 
Asia,  however,  and  Europe  generally,  are  devoid  of  these  in- 
sulated tracts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exhibit  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  physical  character,  attributable  to  their  subjec- 
tion from  immemorial  ages  to  the  influence  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal agents.     Hence  we  find  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  overspread  by  the  same  races  of  people,  brought 
about  chiefly  by  those  repeated  migrations  of  whole  communi- 
ties, just  adverted  to  above,  by  which  the  social  condition  of 
entire  nations  was  often  completely  changed.     In  Greece  and 
Italy,  we  find  geographical  features  which  seem  to  have  des- 
tined each  of  these  countries  for  the  abode  of  a  peculiar  people, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  accessible  on  every  side,  and  have  a  po- 
sition which  enabled  them  to  partake,  at  an  early  period,  of  the 
advances  of  civilization  made  among  the  nations  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast. 

Now,  as  man  is  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
under  every  variety  of  physical  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
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the  influences  arising  from  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  dif- 
ferences of  form,  stature,  features,  and  color  of  the  skin,  are 
doubtless  due,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part  to  these  causes ; 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  weil-observed  facts  rela* 
tive  to  great  variations  produced  by  similar  causes  in  domesti- 
cated quadrupeds,  whose  physical  organization,  it  has  been 
seen,  does  not  differ  in  its  nature  from  that  of  man.  Besides, 
as  varieties  of  the  same  species  blend  imperceptibly  into  one 
another,  by  propagating  an  intermediate  variety,  and  as  the 
physical  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these  original  varieties  may 
have  undergone  modification;  or  have  ceased  to  act  altogether, 
in  consequence  of  extensive  migrations,  it  follows  that  the  at- 
tempt to  define  the  primary  races  of  man,  must  be  attended 
with  many  great  difficulties.  This  subject,  however,  is  the 
great  question  investigated  in  our  former  paper,  in  which  the 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  conclusively 
established  on  the  basis  alone  of  scientific  facts. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  view  man  in  the  light  of  PaUeon- 
tology^  which  is  that  branch  of  zoological  science  which  treats 
of  fossil  organic  remains,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  succession 
of  species  of  animals  upon  the  earth  in  reference  mainly  to 
such  as  no  longer  exist. 

Paljeontology. 

Seeing  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  public  mind  caused  by 
geological  disquisitions,  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  it  will  not  be  surprising,  should  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Repository  not  be  prepared  for  the  views 
now  to  be  presented.  That  such  statements  as  these  should 
produce  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  sacred  narrative,  is  very  reasonable ; 
but,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  previous  writings,  that  the  book 
of  God's  works  and  the  book  of  His  word  cannot  be  contra- 
dictory, so  will  it  be  found  on  the  present  occasion.  But  when 
we  see  these  opinions  pervading  the  writings  of  such  Christian 
geologists  as  Buckland,  Pye  Smith,  Sedgwick,  Faber,  Chal- 
mers, Conybeare,  and  our  own  Hitchcock,  there  can  surely  be 
no  impropriety  in  presenting  them  to  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository. As  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises  "  are  especially  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  "  the  power,  vnsdom,  and  goodness 
of  Godj  as  manifested  in  the  creationy^  we  will  here  make  an 
extract  from  the  ninth  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Babbage,  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  doctrine  now  entertained  by  scientific  and  Chris- 
tian writers,  relative  to  the  age  of  the  earth. 

"  In  truth,  the  mass  of  evidence  which  combines  to  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth  itself,  is  so  irresistible  and  so  unshaken 
by  any  opposing  facts,  that  none  but  those  who  are  alike  inca- 
pable of  observmg  the  facts  and  appreciating  the  reasoning, 
can,  for  a  moment,  conceive  the  present  state  of  its  surface  to 
have  been  the  result  of  only  6fi00  years  of  existence.  Those 
observers  and  philosophers,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  geology,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there 
exists  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  date  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion is  far  anterior  to  the  epoch  supposed  to  be  assigned  to  it  by 
Moses ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  cx)mpetent  persons,  that 
the  formation  even  of  those  strata  which  are  nearest  the  sur- 
Jacey  must  have  occupied  vast  periods,  probably  millions  of 
yearsy  in  arriving  at  their  present  state." 

Indeed,  turn  where  we  will,  new  proofs  in  favor  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  inexhaustible  in  number,  are  presented, 
all  bearmg  in  one  direction,  and  embarrassing  us  only  by  their 
multitude  and  diversity. 

In  surveying  the  physical  revolutions  by  which  our  mountains 
have  been  upheaved,  thus  unfolding  page  after  page  of  this 
great  book,  containing  the  wondrous  records  of  the  changes 
which  our  globe  has  undergone,  during  a  series  of  periods  of 
long  but  unknown  duration,  before  it  was  inhabited  by  man, 
the  Conclusion  is  obvious,  that  there  exists  an  inseparable  re- 
]atk)n  between  these  successive  groups  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fossil  remains,  each  unlike  all  the  others,  found  imbedded  at 
different  depths,  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  earth's 
condition.  Change  is,  in  truth,  the  order  of  Nature.  '^  The 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,''  says  Playfair,  ^*  like  all  the  other 
parts  of  it,  are  subject  to  change.  It  is  not  only  the  individual 
that  perishes,  but  whole  species."  If  we  penetrate  but  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  the  empire  of  a  dead  king- 
dom is  presented  to  our  view,  in  which  the  organic  remains 
bear  but  slight  analogy  to  the  existing  orders  of  living  nature. 
Every  regular  stratum  containing  these  fossils,  though  many 
thousand  feet  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  was  once  the  upper- 
most rock ;  and  that  these  secondary  strata  were  formed  in  suc- 
cession over  one  another,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these 
fossil  organic  remains  are  not  confusedly  aggregated,  and  that 
different  genera  or  species  occupy  particular  strata,  or  are  as- 
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socialed  exclusively  with  certain  genera  or  species  of  the  same 
class ;  in  other  words,  there  are  certain  points  at  which  entire 
groups  both  of  animals  and  vegetables  cease  to  exist,  being  re- 
placed by  others  of  a  different  character.  Besides,  as  some 
animal  remains,  notwithstanding  of  the  most  delicate  structure, 
are  found  perfect  and  unbroken,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  animals  lived  and  died  tranquilly  near  where  their  fossil 
remains  are  now  found,  and  that  they  have  not  been  transported 
to  their  present  situations  by  vast  inundations;  but,  covered 
up  by  successive  depositions  of  strata,  a  new  race  of  living 
beings,  adapted  to  the  physical  changes  of  the  earth's  surface, 
arose,  flourished,  and  in  like  manner  left  their  remains.  To 
those  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  phenomena  of  this  kind, 
these  facts  must  appear  almost  incredible  ;  and  equally  surpris- 
ing must  it  be  to  them  to  learn,  that  the  very  walls  of  their 
houses  are  sometimes  made  up  nearly  altogether  of  commi- 
nuted shells,  each  of  which  was  once  the  tiny  domicil  of  a 
microscopic  animal  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas  or  lakes.  Ay, 
the  very  plains  on  which  we  tread  are  often  so  constituted  as 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  wreck  of  animal  life ;  and  the 
very  mountains  stand  iorth  as  stupendous  monuments  of  the 
operations  of  life  and  death  during  countless  ages,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  great  charnel-houses  of  preceding  generations,  made 
up  of  the  fossilized  exuviae  of  extinct  races  of  animals  and 
tribes  of  vegetables. 

We  thus  possess  a  geological  scale  of  time,  the  symbolical 
notations  of  which  all  concur  in  impressing  the  mind  with  ever- 
growing convictions  of  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  earth. 
But  this  scale  refers  merely  to  the  relative  dates  of  geological 
phenomena ;  and  these  intervals  of  time  are  often  so  uncertain, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  a  day  or  a  thousand  years 
are  the  same.  It  is  not  then  by  celestial  cycles  that  the  geolo- 
gist counts  his  time,  but  by  the  index  of  a  long  succession  of 
monuments^  found  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe  itself, 
each  of  which  may  have  consumed  a  thousand  ages  in  its  ela- 
boration. These  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
he  arranges  in  chronological  order;  and  tracing  backward, 
through  each  successive  era,  its  peculiar  fashions  and  strange 
fcrms  of  organic  life,  he  finally  reaches  a  period  when  these 
monuments  are  no  longer  seen, — thus  closing  the  volume  of 
her  ancient  records  on  the  dark  age  of  Nature^s  history. 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  making  the  following  appro- 
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priate  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  relative  to  the  extraordinary  advances  of  modern 
geology : 

"  Though  her  conclusions  have  not  the  evidence  of  demon- 
stration, and  are  opposed  to  many  of  our  early  prejudices,  yet 
they  stand  before  us  in  the  grandeur  of  truthy  and  have  com- 
manded the  assent  of  the  most  pious  and  sober-minded  of  our 
philosophers.  They  have  lent  in  fact  a  new  evidence  to  re- 
vealed religion ;  they  have  broken  the  arms  of  the  skeptic ; 
and  when  we  ponder  over  the  great  events  which  they  pro- 
claim,  the  mighty  revolutions  which  they  indicate,  the  wrecks 
of  successive  creations  which  they  display,  and  the  innumera 
ble  cycles  of  their  chronology,  the  era  of  man  shrinks  into 
contracted  dimensions,  his  proudest  and  most  ancient  dynasties 
wear  the  aspect  of  upstart  and  ephemeral  groups;  the  fabrics 
of  human  power,  the  gorgeous  temple,  the  monumental  bronze, 
the  regal  pyramid,  sink  mto  insignificance  beside  the  mighty 
sarcophagi  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  *  *  *  They  form,  in- 
deed, the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  world  ;  they 
enable  us  to  reckon  up  its  almost  countless  periods;  to  replace 
its  upheaved  and  dislocated  strata ;  to  replant  its  forests ;  to 
reconstruct  the  products  of  its  charnel-house ;  to  repeople  its 
jungles  with  their  gigantic  denizens ;  to  restore  the  condors  to 
its  atmosphere,  and  give  back  to  its  oceans  its  mighty  levia- 
thans. And  such  is  the  force  with  which  these  revivals  are 
presented  to  our  judgment,  that  we  almost  see  the  mammoth, 
the  megatheria,  and  the  mastodon,  stalking  over  the  plains  or 
pressing  through  the  thickets ;  the  giant  ostrich  leaving  its  foot- 
writing  on  the  sands;  the  voracious ichthyosaurean  swallowing 
the  very  meal  which  its  fossil  ribs  inclose ;  the  monstrous  ple- 
siosaurus  paddling  through  the  ocean,  and  guiding  its  lizard 
trunk  and  rearing  its  swan  neck  as  if  in  derision  of  human 
wisdom ;  and  the  pterodactyle,  that  mysterious  compound  of 
bird,  brute,  and  bat,  asserting  its  triple  claim  to  the  occupancy 
of  earth,  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  geological  history  of  organic  creation 
on  the  earth's  surface  proves  that  species y  like  the  individuals 
that  compose  them,  are  not  immortal.  '^  They  must  die  out," 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  Buffon,  '*  because  time  fights 
against  them."  But,  though  all  things  visible  are  subject  to 
change,  yet  they  are  the  work  of  one  invisible  and  eternal 
Being,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."    Now,  the 
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appIicatioD  of  these  remarks  to  the  question  discussed  in  this 
paper — What  is  the  position  of  man  in  the  chain  of  organic 
creation  ? — is  the  fact  that  human  remains  have  not  been  found 
in  or  below  the  diluvial  deposits  in  any  part  of  Europe,  nor 
have  they  yet  been  met  with  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  and  hence,  man,  compared  with  the  globe 
upon  which  he  dwells,  is  but  a  creature  of  yesterday.  In  the 
reliquiae  of  mammalia  found  in  diluvial  deposites,  most  of  the 
genera  and  some  of  the  species,  compared  with  living  tribes, 
are  the  same,  or  have  a  close  approximation ;  while,  in  the  still 
more  recent  accumulation,  it  is  unusual  to  find  an  extinct  spe- 
cies. *^  But  there  is  one  remarkable  exception,"  says  Phillips, 
"  to  this  analogy  of  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  fauna,  with  our 
present  races  of  mammalia ;  no  remains  of  man  have  yet  been 
found  in  any  of  these  deposites — no  trace  of  his  works ;  and  it 
is  yet  entirely  doubtful,  whether  the  race  of  man  existed  at  all 
during  what  are  called  the  diluvial  periods." 

^  As  geologists,"  says  Lyell,  '^  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only 
the  present  condition  of  the  globe  which  has  been  suited  to  the 
accommodation  of  myriads  of  living  creatures,  but  that  many  for- 
mer states  also  have  been  adapted  to  the  organization  and  habits 
of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition  of  the  seas,  continents, 
and  islands,  and  the  climates,  have  varied ;  the  species  likewise 
have  been  changed  ;  and  yet  they  have  all  been  so  modelled, 
on  types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants  and  animals,  as  to 
indicate  throughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and  unity  of 
purpose.  To  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end 
of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  or  even  of  our  speculations,  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
finite  powers  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Being." 

Aq  we  thus  see,  in  every  change  which  the  globe  has  under- 
gone, an  established  relation  between  the  animal  created  and 
the  elements  surrounding  it,  we  cannot  resist,  in  these  facts,  the 
proois  of  a  beginning,  of  de^gn,  or  of  a  First  Cause.  We  observe 
that  the  excellence  of  form  now  exhibited  by  the  skeleton  of 
man,  pervaded  the  scheme  of  animal  existence  long  prior  to  his 
formation,  and  before  the  earth's  surface  was  adapted  to  his 
physical,  his  intellectual,  and  his  moral  condition.  Hence,  these 
fossil  bones  of  the  ancient  world,  in  consequence  of  this  similarity 
of  structure,  enable  the  anatomist  to  reduce  the  animals  to  which 
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they  belonged,  to  their  orders,  genera,  and  species.  It  can  thus 
be  demonstrated  not  only  whether  their  feet  were  a^lapted  for 
speed,  or  for  grasping  and  tearing,  or  whether  they  were  suited 
to  the  solid  ground,  or  the  watery  element ;  but,  judging  of  the 
habits  of  the  animal  by  these  indications,  as  well  as  those  afforded 
by  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  at  the  respective  periods  of  their  existence, 
is  also  supplied. 

We  must  consequently  look  upon  man,  as  well  as  many  other 
races  of  animals  which  are  appointed  to  live  under  more  limited 
physical  conditions  than  he,  as  pertaining  peculiarly  to  the  last 
of  several  great  periods  of  geological  time,  each  characterized 
by  the  creation  (k  peculiar  animals  and  plants.  Recent  geolo- 
gical researches  seem  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  successive 
development  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  perfect  forms,  is  not  well  sustained.  But  even  if  we 
admit  that  man  presents  the  perfection  of  organic  structure,  and 
is  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  his  creation  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  the  final  step  in  this  progressive  system  ;  for  his  superi- 
ority depends  on  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  and  not  on 
those  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  inferior  animals. 
Indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  nowise  obvious  that  man 
has  any  pre-eminence.  Hence,  were  there  even  sufficient  geolo- 
gical data  to  establish  the  theory  of  progressive  development 
prior  to  the  creation  of  man,  his  introduction  upon  the  mun- 
dane stage,  instead  of  constituting  the  last  link  in  this  chain, 
could  be  regarded  only  as  an  era  in  the  moral  and  intellectualf 
and  not  in  the  physical,  world. 

Regarding,  as  we  necessarily  must,  the  phenomena  of  all 
geological  periods,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  modern 
epoch,  as  a  series  of  natural  revolutions  pertaining  to  one  ^rand 
sysieniy  it  follows  that  the  present  condition  of  our  globe  is  not 
permanent ;  but  that  other  appointed  changes— the  result  of  a 
pfedetermined  cause — may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  same  laws,  to  ensue.  We  are  thus  led  almost  irresistibly 
to  speculate  on  the  past  and  future  condition  of  our  planet,  which 
has  now,  in  the  creation  of  moral  and  intellectual  man,  reached 
its  most  magnificent  epoch  of  appointed  changes.  Looking 
back  to  the  period  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  the  scene 
of  conflicting  elements,  or  to  the  long  intervals  of  comparative 
repose  when  the  organic  existence  of  each  epoch  flourished, 
what  various  reflections  crowd  the  mind !    But  shall  intelligent 
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and  moral  man  share  the  destiny  which  awaited  the  gigantic 
crocodiliaA  animals  who  scoured  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or  the 
pterodactyle  darting  through  umbrageous  groves  of  tree-ferns,  in 
search  of  their  prey,  thus  ruling  their  world  ?  Or  shall  he  meet 
the  fate  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  which,  stalking  the 
lords  of  a  succeeding  world,  perished  in  the  last  grand  revolution 
that  preceded  man's  creation?  To  interpret  thus  the  future 
phenomena  of  Nature  is,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
comprehension.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  man  alone,  of  all  ter- 
restrial animals,  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  impel  him  to 
speculate  on  the  past,  to  anticipate  the  future,  and  to  exalt  his 
hopes  beyond  this  visible  sphere,  his  existence  here  is,  indeed,  an 
event  not  in  the  calculation  which  finite  reason  can  make  of  the 
effects  of  such  laws.  These  powers  peculiar  to  man,  as  before 
remarked,  were  regarded  even  by  the  philosopher  of  ancient 
times,  as  a  proof  of  his  high  future  destiny ;  and  when  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Immortal  Soul,  thus  inferred  from  natural  arguments, 
is  confirmed  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  revealed  truth,  he  is 
encouraged,  as  the  reward  of  his  improvement  of  the  talents  here 
committed  to  his  charge,  to  aspire  to  a  state  of  being,  in  which 
intelligence,  free  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  corporeal 
tenement  in  which  it  dwells  here  below,  shall  then  assume  the 
new  character  of  a  more  intimate  communion  of  mind  with  mind, 
and  of  creatures  with  their  Creator.  It  is  man  alone  of  all 
animals  that  has  an  idea  of  the  future ;  and  to  him  it  is  given 
to  paint  with  a  thousand  brilliant,  flattering  hopes,  this  dark  and 
mysterious  time  to  comey  and  thus  **  to  place,  as  it  were,  a  crown 
of  glory  on  the  cold  brows  of  death." 

What  ennobling  reflections  do  the  preceding  views  of  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  excite !  The  physical 
revolutions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  have  in  former  ages 
changed  its  surface  and  overwhelmed  its  inhabitants,  seem  at 
first  view  an  anomaly  in  nature;  but  when  we  come  to  study 
these  phenomena  in  their  results,  we  behold  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  design.  Were  stratified  rocks,  for  instance,  always 
found  in  their  natural  horizontal  position,  extensive  tracts  of  a 
country  must  necessarily  have  been  overspread  by  the  same 
rock,  causing  many  minerals,  now  accessible  to  man,  to  be  be- 
yond his  reach.  The  surface  of  the  earth  would  thus  present  a 
universal  plain,  devoid  of  the  life  and  beauty  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  terrible  convulsions  by  which  its  mountains  have  been 
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upheaved ;  for,  as  there  could  be  no  springs  of  water,  no  rivers, 
no  metals  for  the  purpose  of  tools,  or  no  stone  or  lime  to  serve 
for  architecture,  and  as  the  atmosphere  itself  would  necessarily 
be  baneful,  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  languish  in  its 
lowest  existence.  Hence,  we  behold  in  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  physical  geography  of  our  globe,  the  operation  of  that 
superintending  Wisdom,  which  has  so  admirably  adapted  the 
external  world  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition 
of  man.  In  proportion  as  any  science  has  attained  i&  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  has  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  become  more  obvious. 
As  regards  the  apparent  disorder  into  which  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  thrown,  it  has  been  just  now  seen  that 
without  these  inequalities  its  condition  would  be  incompatible 
with  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  now  existing ;  and  this  general 
principle  is  more  especially  true  in  its  application  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  vast  beds  of  coal,  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  this  valuable  mineral  substance  to  the  higher  lati- 
tudes. There  is  thus  implied  a  prospective  regard  not  only  so 
far  as  the  wants  of  civilized  man  are  concerned,  but  in  reference 
to  the  very  means  calculated  to  promote  his  civilization.  In 
fine,  in  whatever  direction  the  geologist  pursues  his  researches, 
there  are  on  every  hand  revealed  the  clear  proofs  of  a  Creative 
Intelligence,  characterized  by  foresight,  power,  and  wisdom — an 
agency,  not  only  adapting  mechanism  to  an  end,  but  adjusting, 
as  the  physical  history  of  our  glqbe  proves,  the  mechanism  to 
the  altered  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  exist.  How  many 
of  these  groups  have  been  successively  created,  or  how  long  a 
period  elapsed  between  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  the  formation  of  man,  we  know  not, — opinions  which 
do  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation, 
nor  with  the  devotional  homage  due  to  the  Creator — 


-"  Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 


That  Heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise." 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Thb  Biblical  Argument  on  Slavery. 

By  Rev.  William:  C.  Witiicr,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Among  other  extremes  which  prevail  in  the  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question,  is  the  effort  of  some  slaveholders,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  sustain  and 
justify  slavery,  and  that  of  some  abolitionists,  on  the  other,  to 
prove  that  slavery  did  not  exist  among  the  Jews  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  The  fact  that  we  believe  these  efforts  to  lie  in  op- 
posite extremes,  and  view  them  as  alike  incorrect  and  untenable, 
nas  induced  us  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  slavery^ 
and  discuss  it  in  the  present  form.  In  pursuing  this  discussion, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  review  in  part  the  pamphlet  of  T.  D. 
Weld,  Esq.,  entitled,  "  The  Bible  against  Slavery.''  This  work 
contains  the  whole  ailment  of  those  who  maintain  that  slavery 
did  not  exist  among  the  Jews.  It  has  received  an  unqualified 
eulogium  from  almost  every  abolition  paper  in  the  land;  and 
has  been  triumphantly  styled,  ^'  The  unansioerable  argument.'' 
That  it  evinces  more  than  ord^iary  powers  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  its  talented  author,  we  are  willing  to  admit ;  and  we  are  just 
as  ready  to  allow  that  his  argument  to  show  that  the  Old  les- 
tament  does  not  sustain  slavery  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  clear, 

Eowerful,  and  conclusive ;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
is  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  that  slavery  did  not  at  that 
time  exist  among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  shorn  of  half  its  power  to 
convince,  and  appears  comparatively  weak  and  inconclusive. 
By  attempting  to  grasp  more  than  the  facts  in  the  case  will  al- 
low, he  has  prejudiced  and  darkened  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
readers  in  regard  to  those  truths,  which,  if  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  discussion  he  had  kept  upon  eround  perfectly  tenable, 
might  have  been  made  to  blaze  and  ourn  upon  the  mind  with 
sucn  clearness  and  power  as  to  have  utterly  swept  away  every 
Bible  refuge  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  slavery.  By 
raising  a  fog  from  the  stagnant  marshes  of  error,  he  has  discot" 
ored  and  rendered  indistinct  those  objects  which  are  surrounded 
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by  the  atmosphere  of  truth.  But  still,  inconclusive  as  it  appears 
to  us,  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  that  be  has  said  all  that  can 
be  said  upon  the  opposite  side  of  this  question.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that,  in  discussing  the  subject,  we  should  in  a  measure 
review  his  argument. 

The  plan  of  the  present  article  will  be  the  following : 

I.  Define  Old  Testament  Slavery. 

n.  Prove  that  such  slavery  had  an  existence :  and, 

III.  Show  that  the  fact  of  its  existence  gives  no  warrant,  and 
forms  no  apology,  for  slaveholding  at  the  present  day. 

By  Old  Testament  slavery,  I  do  not  mean  a  slavery  that  is 
justified  by  the  Old  Testament ;  for,  as  I  shall  show,  in  its  pro- 
per place,  the  Scriptures  no  more  justify  slavery  than  they  do 
polygamy,  or  the  offensive  slaughter  of  nations.  But  by  Old 
Testament  slavery,  I  mean,  that  slavery  which  existed  in  the 
church,  or  which  was  practbed  by  her  members  during  Old 
Testament  times. 

That  such  slavery  did  exist,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  j 
and  in  so  doing,  inquire, 

I.  What  is  slavery  7  It  is  the  holding  property  in  man  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  give  the  master  entire  control  of  all  that  the 
slave  is,  and  all  that  he  has,  as  well  cb/ter  he  becomes  of  age 
as  be/ore,  so  that  he  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  his  owner,  subject  always,  like  other 
property,  to  any  restrictions  the  law  of  the  land  may  see  fit  to 
impose. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  an  individual  is  a  slave,  we  have 
no  need  to  inquire  ?iow  he  became  such.  He  may  have  sold  him- 
self into  perpetual  bondage,  or  he  may  have  been  kidnapped 
and  sold  by  another,  or  he  may  have  been  taken  prisoner  in 
war  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  by  the  victor,  or  he  may 
have  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  and,  as  a  punishment,  have 
been  sold  by  the  government  into  perpettud  slavery.  No  matter 
how  he  became  thus :  the  simple  question  is,  Is  he  held,  and  can 
he  be  disposed  of,  as  property  ? 

Nor  does  the  question  of  voluntary  service  decide  whether  an 
individual  is  a  slave.  Mr.  Weld  has  a  long  article,  and  to  us  a 
very  inconclusive  one,  to  prove  that  the  service  among  the  Is- 
raelites was  perfectly  voluntary,  from  which  he  infers  that  their 
servants  could  not  have  been  slaves.  But,  suppose  it  could  be 
shown  ever  so  clearly  that  this  service  was  voluntary,  or  that 
their  servants  labored  willingly,  it  would  not  disprove  that  they 
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were  slaves.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  master  could  make 
710  disposition  of  his  servant  without  his  consenty  this  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  slave.  But  if  it  be  merely 
shown  (which  is  all  our  author  has  attempted  to  show)  that 
the  servant  renders  a  willing  service  to  his  master;  and  even  if 
it  be  shown  that  he  became  a  servant  in  a  voluntary  manner, 
it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  not  a  slave.  Among  the  ancients  a 
man  might  sell  himself  into  perpetual  slavery,  and  might  ever 
afterwards  delight  to  serve  a  kind  master ;  so  that  the  master's 
will  might  be  said  to  be  his  own.  The  most  perfect  slave  the 
world  ever  saw  may  render  willing  service  to  his  master. 

Again,  a  man  may  be  a  slave  while  his  children  remain  per- 
fedly/ree.  Mr.  Weld,  in  proving  what  no  one  ever  thought 
of  denying,  that  convicts  are  not  slaves,  says,  ^'  Convicts  cannot 
be  slaves ;  because  their  children  are  not  slaves J^  This  argu- 
ment would  be  conclusive,  if  the  children  of  slaves  were  inva- 
riably born  in  bondage.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  there  are  frequent  instances  in  which  the  children  of 
slaves  areyree.  According  to  the  laws  of  some  of  our  states 
which  have  abolished  slavery,  all  the  children  of  slaves,  who 
were  born  after  a  certain  date,  were  declared  free ;  and  it  so 
happened,  in  those  days,  that  there  was  a  whole  generation  of 
slaves  whose  children  were  free ;  and  yet  they  continued  to  be 
slaves.  But  this,  according  to  our  author,  could  not  be  the 
fact,  for  the  freedom  of  their  children  is  a  suflScient  argument  to 
prove  that  the  parents  were  likewise  free.  So,  at  this  day,  in 
slaveholding  states,  the  condition  of  the  children  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  mother ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  slave 
marries  a  free  colored  woman ;  and  in  that  case  all  his  children 
are  free. 

The  result  to  which  we  must  come  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
slave  and  affect  no  one  but  himself.  This  bondage  may,  and  it 
may  not,  extend  to  his  posterity.  If  a  man  is  held  as  property, 
and  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  a  master, — no  matter  what 
may  be  the  condition  of  his  children, — he  is  a  slave. 

U.  Slavery  existed  among  the  Hebrews  in  Old  Testament 
times.     This  we  prove, 

1.  From  the  fact  that,  in  those  times,  maid-servants  were  be- 
stowed upon  daughters  at  their  marriage,  who  appear  to  have 
been  held  and  treated  by  their  mistresses  as  property : — they 
certainly  were  at  their  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  they  pleased. 
Such  a  servant  we  believe  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  have  been. 
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Certainly  Sarai  disposed  of^ber  as  she  pleased.  **  And  Sarai 
took  Hagar  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife." 
Surely  this  looks  as  if  she  was  passive  in  the  matter,  and  the 
whole  affair  settled  according  to  the  will  of  her  mistress.  Again, 
**  Abram  said  unto  Sarai  his  wife,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy 
hand ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee."  Now  let  me  ask.  Would 
a  maid  be  in  the  hand  of  her  mistress  to  do  to  her  as  she  pleased, 
unless  she  washer  property?  Would  a  husband,  in  our  day, 
use  such  language  as  this  to  his  wife  in  relation  to  his  hired  ser- 
rant  t  Once  more,  '*  And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her, 
she  fled  from  her  face."  If  she  was  not  her  property,  but  merely 
in  her  employ,  why  flee  ?  Why  not  tell  her  mistress  that  she 
treated  her  so,  that  she  could  work  for  her  no  longer,  and  leave 
in  an  open,  fair  manner,  instead  of  running  away  ?  The  truth 
18,  the  conduct  of  Sarai  and  Hagar  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  principle  than  that  the  latter  was  at  the  entire  ditposal 
of  her  mistress :  and  if  so,  she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  slave. 

We  find  that  Rebecca,  Isaac's  wife,  and  Leah  and  Rachel, 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  had  maid-servai^  bestowed  upon  them, 
which  any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Bible  wouM  take  to  be 
slaves.  I  know  it  is  said  by  Mr.  W.  that  *^  these  maid««efvant8 
of  wives  were  themselves  regarded  as  inferior  wives."  But  this 
ettertion  is  made  without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence.  If  they 
became  inferior  wives  by  virtue  of  their  being  handmaids  of  the 
soperior  ones,  this  relation  must  have  obtained  at  the  time 
diey  were  given  as  servants  to  these  wives.  But,  instead  of  this 
being  the  case,  we  find  they  never  became  wives  of  an  inferior 
order  tmless  the  wives  whose  servants  tfaqr  were  gave  them  to 
Uieir  husbands  in  this  relation.  This  was  done  by  Sarai  a  long 
time  after  her  mania^e,  and  of  course  a  long  time  after  Hasar 
came  into  her  possession ;  and  it  was  not  performed  by  Racmel 
and  Leah  until  some  years  after  their  marriage.  Rebecca  never 
gave  her  maid  to  be  the  wife  of  Isaac,  her  -husband.  We  are 
referred  by  Mr.  W.  to  Qen.  49 :  4,  and  1  Obron.  6 : 1,  in  support 
of  his  assertion.  But  these  passages  only  prove  that,  at  some 
period  of  Jacob's  life,  the  handmaid  of  one  of  his  wives  became 
ttk  wife,  which  We  have  not  deliied,  but  have  admitted  that  he 
married  both  their  mud-servants.  These  passages  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question,  whether  they  beciftme  inferior  wives  by 
virtue  of  their  being  the  servants  of  uie  superior. 

Again :  It  is  evident  that  these  maids,  who  were  given  to  be 
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wives  to  the  husbands  of  their  mistresses,  were  servants  in  such 
a  sense,  that  their  mistresses  considered  they  had  a  right  to 
claim  their  children  as  their  own.  The  children  were  not  treated 
as  slaves,  because  they  belonged  to  the  husband ;  but  they  were 
considered  as  the  children  of  the  superior  wife,  which  were  bom 
to  her  by  her  mcdd^eroant.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced 
the  wives  of  the  patriarchs  to  give  their  maids  to  be  wives  to 
their  husbands  ;  not  that  their  maids  might  be  possessed  of 
children,  but  that  they  might  have  children  by  them ;  as  will 
be  abundantly  evident  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  Gen.  16 :  2,  and  30 :  1-13. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Josephus  denies  that  Zilpah 
and  Bilhah  were  slaves.  His  language  is,  '^  Now  each  of  these 
had  handmaids  by  their  father's  donation*  Zilpah  was  hand- 
maid to  Leah,  and  Bilhah  to  Rachel ;  by  no  means  slaves,  but, 
however,  subject  to  their  mistresses."  I  wonder  that  the  author 
of  ^'  The  Bible  against  Slavery  "  did  not  introduce  into  his  work 
this  quotation  from  Josephus.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
more  to  his  purpose  than  many  passages  he  has  quoted.  But  he 
shall  not  be  denied  all  the  benefit  this  language  of  the  Jewish 
historian  can  yield,  although  he  has  neglected  to  weave  it  into 
his  argument 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  weight  to  give  to  this  tes- 
timony of  Josephus,  the  following  things  are  worthy  of  notice : 

First.  He  published  his  Antiquities  A.  D*  76,  several  centuries 
after  the  events  here  recorded  transpired ;  and  at  this  late  pe- 
riod we  cannot  conceive  of  any  possible  way  in  which  be  could 
determine  the  situation  of  these  maid-servants,  except  from  the 
Bible  history  concerning  them.  But  we  have  that  histoiy  as 
well  as  Josephus,  and  are  capable  of  judging  for  ourselves.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  relation  goes  very  far  to  favor  the  idea  that 
they  were  slaves. 

Second.  That,  in  this  statement,  Josephus  had  another  object 
in  view  besides  a  ample,  ungamii^ed  narrative  of  fact,  is  evi- 
dent, because  he  makes  this  assertion  concerning  no  oiher  ser- 
vants whom  he  mentions.  When  he  spake  of  Hagar,  Sarai's 
maid,  why  did  he  not  say,  she  was  ^^byno  means  a  slave  ?''  It 
is  certain  that  Hagar  sustained  the  same  relation  to  her  mistress 
that  Zilpah  and  Buhah  did  to  theirs ;  for  the  same  word  is  used 
in  both  cases  to  express  this  relation.  How  came  it  to  pass, 
then,  that  Josephus  took  no  pains  to  guard  the  former  horn  being 
thought  a  slave,  while  he  was  at  the  trouble  of  asserting,  con- 
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cerning  the  last  two,  that  they  were  '^  by  no  means  slaves  ?" 
To  answer  this  question  is  not  dii&cult.  The  fact  was,  a  large 
proportion  of.  the  twelve  patriarchs  descended  from  these  hand^ 
maids,  and  the  Jewish  historian  was  fearful  that  other  nations 
would  think  the  Hebrews  were  descended  from  slaves.  It  was 
his  partiality  for  his  own  people,  and  a  desire  to  show  that  they 
were  from  a  noble  amcestry^  that  caused  this  historian  to  throw 
over  his  account  such  a  gloss,  and  make  the  bold  assertion, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  maids  of  Leah 
and  Rachel  were  ^^hy  no  means  slaves^"  If  Isaac  bad  been  the 
son  of  Hagar,  we  should  have  found  Josephus  asserting  con- 
cerning her,  that  she  was  *^byno  means  a  slave"  But,  as  she 
was  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  who  was  not,  in  any  sense,  an  an- 
cestor  oi  the  Jewish  nation,  he  is  perfectly  willing  that  it  should 
be  understood  that  she  was  a  slave. 
Third.    If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  passage  of  Jose* 

Ehus  contradicts  itself,  ne  declares,  that  **  each  of  these  had 
andmaids  by  their  father^s  donation" — and  then,  that  these 
handmaids  were  ^^  by  no  means  slaves."  Here  I  would  ask — 
Can  I  donate  to  another  that  which  I  do  not  possess  1  Must 
not  an  object  be  mine,  before  I  can  give  it  away  ?  Can  I  give 
away  my  hired  servant  1  Can  any  thing  be  bestowed  as  a  gift, 
or  be  possessed  by  way  of  donation,  unless  it  be  property  1  And 
is  a  handmaid  property,  and  still  not  a  slave  1  It  does  appear 
to  us  that  here  is  a  gross  contradiction,  which  can  only  be  ac* 
counted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  Josephus  was  very  desir- 
ous and  hardly  pushed  to  prove  that  his  nation  was  not  in  part 
descended  from  slaves. 

But  suppose  it  could  be  shown,  conclusively,  that  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  were  not  slaves;  still  it  would  be  very  far  from  proving 
that  Old  Testament  slavery  had  no  existence. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  above  considerations  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  maid-servants  were 
the  property  of  their  mistresses ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  clearly 
shows  that  they  held  slaves. 

2.  Our  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  in  those 
days,  and  among  that  people,  servants  were  represented  as 
'^  bought  with  money"  as  slaves  are  at  the  present  day.  Oen. 
17 :  12 :  *^  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised 
among  you,  every  man-child  in  your  generations,  he  that  is 
bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  vnth  money  of  any  stranger  which 
is  not  of  thy  seed." 
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Ver.  27 :  **  And  all  the  men  of  his  botne^  ham  in  tke  Aaft^e, 
and  bought  with  moneif  of  the  ttrangefy  were  circumcifleil  with 
him." 

Lent.  22 :  11 :  '^  But  if  the  priest  bup  any  soul  with  his  mO' 
ney,  he  shall  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  bom  in  his  house  ;  they 
shall  eat  of  it" 

Levit  25 :  44-46 :  ^  Both  thy  bond-men  and  bond-maids, 
which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondsmen  and  bond^maids. 
MoreoYer,  of  the  chUdren  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  amone 
you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy^  and  of  their  families  that  are  with 
you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land ;  and  they  shall  be  your 
fOisettion.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  fMMesHon  ;  they  shall 
be  your  bondsmen  for  ever."  Other  texts  might  be  added,  but 
theiw  are  sufficient  ibr  our  puipose. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  bought^  buy,  &c^«,  is  tn|».  As 
Mr.  W.  has  very  justly  remarked,  to  buy  is  a  Hcondairy  mean* 
ing.  In  a  primary  sense  it  signifies  th^  Maining,  by  any 
means  whatever^  the  absolute  possession  of  an  object,  so  that  the 
object  shall  be  under  the  entire  control  of  it»  possessor.  As  such 
possessions  were  obtained  mote  frequently  by  purchase  than  in 
any  other  way,  this  word  was  made  to  represent  the  wSi  of  pur- 
chasing, and  thus  came  to  signify  '^  to  buy."  As  fkr  as  this 
word  marks  the  right  the  buyer  has  in  the  thing  bought,  it  is 
entire;  so  that  he  can  use  i(^  and  diqK)se  of  it  as  he  pleases. 
Wherever  we  see  the  obtaining  of  an  object  expfess^  by  rof}, 
the  only  idea  to  be  derived  from  the  word  itself  is  that  of  entire 
possession,  briniging  along  with  it  AsoUUe  control.  And  if  this 
idea  is  not  conrey^  to  the  mind  by  it,  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  signification  of  the  word,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  it  governs,  or  certain  legal  relations  and  en- 
actments concerning  that  object  In  other  vmds,  m|^  is  never 
used  to  express  the  right  wmdi  an  individual  hfas  obtained  to  a 
person,  or  thine,  unless  it  is  the  greatest  podriUe  right  of  whi^ 
the  nature  oi  £e  object  and  the  lauv  of  the  land  will  adn&it. 
And  here  we  do  not  sp^k  of  moral  right  nwrelyy  but  of  ^e 
right  of  force  and  human  laws.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  right, 
if  a  person  has  the  pow^  to  dispose  of  an  article  in  a  certain 
way,  and  there  are  no  legal  enactments  to  prevent  such  disposi- 
tioiiy  no  matter  how  wirighteous  it  may  be,  he  has  the  right  so 
to  do.    Where  a  man  has  obtained  the  entire  control  of  a  thing, 
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without  any  legal  disabilUUsy  we  have  the  full  and  perfect  signw 
ficatioD  of  the  word*  But  still  it  is  used  where  the  nature  of  the 
thing  and  legal  disabilities  forUd  this  entiare  control,  provided 
the  man  has  purchased  all  the  right  to  possess  and  dispose  of  it 
which  any  indinidiHal  in  kis  circumstances  can  have.  When- 
ever na;?  is  used  in  the  sense  of  purchasing,  it  signifies  that  th^ 
vender  has  conveyed  aU  his  right  and  title  in  the  thing  pur* 
chased  to  the  vendee ;  so  that  whatever  power  the  former  po$h 
sessed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased,  passes  over  to  the  latter. 
I  am  satisfied  that  any  Hebrew  scholar  will  testify  to  the  cor- 
rectness  of  these  remarks  upon  the  siffnification  of  this  word. 
Let  us  now  put  it  to  the  test,  by  examples : — 

ny^y  in  a  primary  sense,  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that 
possession  which  parents  obtain  in  their  children  at  their  birth* 
Eve  says,  "^n^H^  '^  I  ^^  possessed  of  a  child  from  the  Lord." 
Therefore  she  called  his  name  Xi^,  That  Adam  and  Eve  had 
the  natural  power  to  dispose  of  their  infant  son  as  they  pleased, 
and  that  they  were  under  no  disabilities  from  human  enact- 
ments, must  be  evident  to  alL  Here,  then,  we  have  the  perfect 
signification  of  this  word.  So  all  parents  have  the  entire  posses- 
sion and  control  of  their  infant  children,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  restrained  by  human  laws.  Here  we  have  the  restricted 
meaning  of  nji^j. 

In  a  secondary  signification,  viz.  to  buy^  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase which  the  Lord  is  said  to  make  of  his  people.  Isa.  11 :  11, 
*^  The  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  to  recover  {to  buy"^  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people," — and  so  many  other  passages  which  might 
be  quoted  Here  certainly  possession  the  most  absolute  is  intendea.  p 

It  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  all  kinds  oi  goods  and  chattels 
and  landed  estates.  Gen.  33 :  19,  **  And  he  (Jacob)  bought 
a  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  of  the  children 
of  Hamor,  Shech^m's  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money. ^^ 
Jer.  13 :  4,  "  Take  the  guide  that  thou  h^got'ijaoughty^  That 
here  it  conveys  the  idea  of  property  in  the  thing  bought,  no  one 
will  deny. 

It  is  used  for  the  obtaining  of  msdom  and  other  mental  acquire* 
mentSy  which  are  so  valuable  to  their  possessor.  Prov.  19 :  8, 
^'  He  that  getteth  {buyeih)  wisdom,  loveth  his  own  soul."  Prov. 
16 :  16,  ^'  now  much  better  it  is  to  get  Qmy)  wisdom  than  gold." 
Here  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  T\y^  is,  that  wisdom  may 
be  bought  and  sold  like  other  property,  so  as  to  entirely  deprive 
the  vender  of  so  much  of  the  article  as  he  has  made  over  to  the 
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vendee.  And  it  is  not  until  we  ascertain  that  the  nature  of  wis- 
dom or  understanding  is  such  that,  although  it  may  be  bought 
and  soldf  as  it  is  every  day  at  our  literary  institutions,  still  it 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  over  to  a  second  individual  so  as  to  de- 
prive  the  Jirsi  of  its  benefits^  that  we  attach  to  the  Hebrew  word 
this  secondary  sense. 

It  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  wives,  as  was  the  custom  amon^ 
the  ancients.  Among  the  ancients  (and  the  ancient  HAretos  too) 
daughters  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  father,  subject 
to  be  sold  by  him  without  even  being  consulted.  They  were 
property  in  so  absolute  a  sense  that,  according  to  Home,  '*at 
the  death  of  the  father,  brothers  had  the  right,  in  the  settlement 
of  the  estate,  to  sell  them  for  wives.  The  questifxi  was  not 
whether  the  young  lady  was  suited — but  whether  a  bargain 
could  be  made  with  the  father ^  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  with  the 
brother.  This  is  the  practice  in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  some 
other  countries,  at  the  present  day.  In  Assyria  and  (according 
to  Mela)  in  Thrace  also,  a  curious  custom  prevailed.  The  young 
females  who  were  beautiful,  and  consequently  marketable,  were 
put  up  at  public  auction  and  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  was  bestowed  as  a  portion  upon 
unhandsome  ladies,  whose  charms  were  not  sufficient  to  attract 
purchasers,  in  order  to  bribe  some  person  to  have  them.  When 
we  read  such  facts  as  these,  we  need  not  marvel  that  the  Hebrew 
word  nji;  (signifying  absolute  possession)  should  be  applied  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  vnfe.  Hence  (Ruth  4:  10)  Boaz  says, ''  So 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  to  be 
^y  ud/e.^'  Hosea  says  (Hosea  3 :  2),  ^  So  I  bought  her  to  me 
for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  a  homer  of  barley,  and  for  a 
half  homer  of  barley."  Mr.  W.  says  (page  18),  "  If  buying 
servants  among  the  Jews  shows  that  they  were  property^  then 
buying  wives  shows  that  they  were  property/'  Very  true.  So 
far  as  the  word  njjj,  to  fruy,  is  concerned,  when  applied  to  any 
thing,  whether  a  wife,  or  a  servant,  or  a  horse,  or  a  farm,  it  makes 
property  in  the  strict  and  most  absolute  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
the  course  for  us  to  take  is  to  refer  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
see  if  that  makes  any  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  irives  and 
servants  can  be  held.  If  there  is  no  difference  made  in  law,  then 
the  fact  that  rt}j^  is  applied  to  both,  shows  that  they  are  equally 
the  property  of  the  purchaser ;  but  if  there  is  a  difference  made 
in  lawy  then  they  must  be  held  subject  to  this  difference.  We 
find  that  among  most  nations  their  laws  forbid  the  husband  to 
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sell  his  wife  to  another  person,  and  guarantee  to  her  certain 
privileges.  So  among  the  Jews,  although  a  man  might  put 
away  bis  wife  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement,  yet  he 
could  not  sell  her  to  another ;  but  the  law  imposed  no  such  dis^ 
ability  upon  the  master  in  regard  to  his  servani — it  nowhere 
forhids  the  sale  of  a  bought  servant.  The  truth  then,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  stands  as  follows:  The  word  nj);  makes bo^ 
wives  and  servants,  in  the  absolute  sense,  the  property  of  their 
owners — the  law  steps  in  and  delivers  the  wife,  in  some  respects, 
out  of  this  degraded  situation,  and  bestows  upon  her  certain  priv- 
ileges ;  but  it  makes  no  such  provision  for  the  servant — it  leaves 
him  where  na^  places  him,  the  absolute  property  of  his  master 
--in  slavery. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  W.'s  reason- 
ing, we  will  throw  it  into  the  form  of  propositions. 

The  Hebrew  word  na|;,  to  buy^  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
wives  as  well  as  servants.  If  this  word  marks  servants  as  pro- 
per/^ it  does  wives. 

Conclusion.  Wives  are  not,  in  the  dbsclute  sense^  property — 
therefore  servants  are  not. 

Now,  by  a  similar  course  of  reasoning,  I  will  prove  that  wives 
and  servants  are  both  property y  in  the  (Jbsdute  sense. 

The  word  txi'^  is  used  to  signify  the  purchase  of  goods,  chattels^ 
and  landed  estates^  as  well  as  unves  and  servants. 

If  this  word  marks  goodSy  chatlelsy  &c.,  as  property,  it  does 
unves  and  servants. 

Conclusion.  Goods y  chattels y  &c.,  are  property  in  the  absolute 
sense — therefore,  mt^  and  servants  are  property  in  the  ^ame 
sense.  We  will  leave  it  to  the  candid  reader,  if  our  argument 
is  not  just  as  conclusive  as  that  of  our  author.  The  truth  is, 
as  stated  above,  that  nvp^  marks  them  all  as  proferty,  and  they 
remain  such  in  the  absolute  sense,  unless  relieved  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

This  word  is  used  in  a  few  instances,  and  very  properly 
too,  to  signify  the  redemption  of  individuals^r om  bondage.  Neh. 
5:  8,  ^^We  of  our  ability  have  redeemed  (6ot^A^)our  brethren 
that  were  sold  to  the  heathen."  In  order  to  see  the  propriety 
of  the  application  of  this  word  in  this  place,  it  will  only  be  neces* 
sanr  to  remark, 

(a.)  These  individuals  bought  from  the  heathen  were  held 
by  them  hs  slaves.    This  our  author  admits.    **  Here  (says  he) 
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bought  is  not  applied  to  persons  who  wer«  made  slaves,  but  to 
those  taken  ovt  of  slavery.^* 

(&.)  By  this  purchase  Nehemiah  and  bis  friends  iou^A/  all  the 
fight  and  title  which  the  heathen  had  in  them. 

(c.)  The  only  reason  why  this  purchase  redeemed  them  from 
slavery  was,  that  the  purchasers  saw  fit  to  give  them  their  lib* 
erty ;  yea,  they  bought  them  for  the  very  purpose^  that  they 
might  be /reed. 

These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  individual 
mentioned  by  our  author,  when  he  says,  "  Under  the  same  roof 
with  the  writer  is  a  servant  bought  with  monej/— a  few  weeks 
since  she  was  a  slave — as  soon  as  bought  she  was  a  slave  no 
longer." 

Lastly.  This  word  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  servants.  (Take 
for  example  those  passages  already  quoted.)  The  application 
of  this  word  to  servants,  shows  that  th^  were  considered  the 

Jroperty  of  their  masters,  unless  we  can  find  something  in  the 
e wish  laws  which  forbid  their  being  held  as  such.  That  some^ 
thing  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  or  any  other  person ; 
nor  can  it  Jbe,  for  it  does  not  exist.  We  find  certain  regulations 
which  provided  for  the  freedom  of  servants  at  set  penods,  but 
nothing  which  prevented  masters,  during  their  bon(iage,  disposing 
of  them  at  pleasure — except  in  the  case  of  a  brother  who,  on 
account  of  poverty,  should  sell  himself  to  his  brother.  In  such 
a  case  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant,  and  not  as  a  bond* 
tnan. 

In  the  very  same  chapter,  where  they  are  commanded  not  to 
oppress  and  treat  as  slaves  those  of  their  own  nation,  the  follow- 
ing strong  language  is  used : — "  Both  thy  bond-men  and  bond- 
maids, which  tnou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen,  that  are 
round  about  you.  Of  them  shall  ye  buy  boj^d-men  and  bond-maids. 
Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers,  that  do  sojourn 
among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  the  families  which  are 
with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  landi  and  they  shall  be 
your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  lor 
your  children  after  you,  to  inherii  them  for  a  possession — they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  forever.*^  Our  author  has  a  lone  argu- 
ment to  show  that  all  this  language  means  to  imply  is,  thai 
the  Hebrews  should  not  select  their  domestics  from  their  own 
peopUy  but  should  engage  them  from  other  nations.  We  have 
not  time  to  follow  him  through  the  mazes  of  his  sophisticated 
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reasoning  upon  this  subject.  Nor  need  we :  for  bis  ai^omept 
is  so  entirely  inconclusive,  that  if  it  has  convinced  a  single  in- 
dividual it  must  be  because  his  organ  of  gullibility  is  strikingly 
developed. 

Our  author  has.  very  sagely  defined  bought-seTY^nt  to  be  one 
who  receives  from  his  employer  pay  b^orehand  for  his  per« 
fnanent  semces.  He  says  *^  bot/^A^-servants  were  paid  in  ad^ 
vance  (a  reason  for  their  being  called  bought)."  But  where 
did  he  obtain  his  information  upon  this  subject  t  Certainly 
not  from  the  application  of  the  word  na|;.  It  is  never  used 
where  any  thing  is  paid  to  another  in  the  sense  of  wages  for 
services  rendered,  whether  the  payment  was  made  before  or 
<ifier  their  performance.  Nor  is  it  used  where  the  price  is  paid 
to  an  individual  for  services  rendered  by  himself y  unless  in 
cases  where  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  every  candid  reader,  that 
the  man  sold  not  only  his  services,  but  all  his  right  and  title  to 
himself;  and,  by  so  doing,  became  a  sUxoe.  Nor  is  it  derived 
fioom  the  application  of  our  English  word  ^^  bought.^*  Not- 
withstanding the  flourish  of  trumpets  made  by  our  author,  to 
show  that,  smce  the  time  of  King  James's  translation,  the  sig- 
nification of  this  word  has  undergone  a  change,  he  has  entirely 
fiuled  in  the  attempt  The  truth  is,  that  this  word,  in  its  proper 
signification,  always  meant,  and  still  continues  to  mean,  th^ 
vesting  of  property  in  an  individual ;  or,  the  passing  an  article 
of  property  from  one  individual  to  another,  in  consideration  of 
a  paid  pricey  or  equivalent.  It  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of 
wages  paid  for  services,  whether  they  be  paid  before  or  after 
the  services  are  rendered. 

Mr.  W.  says  (page  19),  '^  Even  at  this  day  the  word  buy 
18  used  to  describe  the  procuring  of  servants,  where  slavery  is 
abolished. .  In  the  British  West  Indies,  where  slaves  became  ap- 
prentices in  1834,  they  are  still  bought.  This  is  now  the  cur- 
rent word  in  the  W^  India  newspapers.  So,  a  few  years 
sioce  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  now  in 
New  Jersey,  servants  are  bought  as  really  as  in  Virginia.  So 
under  the  system  of  legal  indenture  in  Illinois,  servants  are 
bought.  A  short  time  since,  hundreds  of  foreigners  who  came 
to  this  country  were  bought  annually.  By  voluntary  contract 
they  engaged  to  wodc^or  their  pucchasers  a  given  time,  to  pay 
for  their  passage."  Two  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
upon  which  side  of  this  question  the  argument  4rawn  from  the 
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use  of  the  term  bought  in  the  above  cited  instances  rests.  1.  In 
eyery  instance,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  price  paid  went  not  to 
the  bought  individual^  but  to  a  third  person.  This  certainly 
was  the  case  under  the  Apprentice  System  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Illinois — and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  every  instance 
where  this  word  was  applied,  the  same  thing  was  true  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  In  the 
case  of  that  class  of  men  called  "  Redempticners"  who  sold 
themselves  to  pay  their  passage,  we  know  that  the  price  paid 
went  to  a  third  person,  viz.  the  ship-master  or  owner.  After 
they  bad  paid  their  passage,  however  long  they  might  have 
been  employed,  the  term  w>ugkt  was  never  applied,  and  un- 
doubtedly for  the  simple  reason  that  their  subsequent  wages 
went  to  t/ismselvesy  and  not  to  a  third  person.  These  cases 
bear  such  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  bona  fide  purchase,  that 
it  is  no  marvel  if,  by  a  figure  of  speech  not  very  strong,  the 
term  bought  should  be  applied  to  them.  2.  The  use  of  this 
term,  when  applied  to  a  many  is  a  dark  relic  of  slavery.  It 
shows  conclusively,  that  at  no  distant  date,  slavery  has  existed 
among  the  people  where  it  is  used.  The  phrase  *'  a  bought 
man,"  would  not  be  suffered  to  degrade  the  language  of  a  na- 
tion where  slavery  never  had  existed — and  experience  proves 
that  in  those  countries  where  it  has  been  abolished,  this  phrase 
by  common  consent  has  been  expunged.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  can  be  shown  from  the  language  of  our  author  him- 
self. He  says  '^  A  few  years  since,  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  now  in  New  Jersey,  servants  are  bought 
as  well  as  in  Virginia."  But  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
slavery  existed  in  all  those  states,  and  then  men  were,  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  term,  bought.  If,  therefore,  for  a  short 
time  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  this  term  was  used  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  obtaining  of  the  services  of  apprentices,  etc.,  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  instead  of  proving  that 
slavery  did  not  exist,  it  is  concluave  evidence  that  but  a  short 
time  before  men  were  held  as  property.  Wh^  is  it,  permit  us 
to  ask,  thai  the  term  bought  is  not  now  applied  to  a  man  in 
New-York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  1  Simply  because  slaveij 
has  been  abolished  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  its  appli- 
cation in  this  way  go  into  disuse :  Ancf,  if  it  is  not  already,  it 
will  soon  be  the  case  in  New  Jersey.  In  a  short  time,  if  Mr.  W. 
should  be  called  to  publish  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  work, 
(if  he  does  not  revise  this  part  of  his  argument  entirely  out  of 
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itj)  he  will  have  to  say  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
states  he  has  mentioned,  **  A  few  years  since  servants  were 
haughty^  etc. 

Upon  the  latter  part  of  page  19,  our  author  breaks  out  in  the 
following  most  eloquent  strain :  ^'  Alas !  for  our  leading  politi* 
dans,  if  Duving  men  makes  them  chattels.  The  Whigs  say  that 
Benton  and  Rives  were  bought  by  the  administration  with  the 
surplus  revenue;  and  the  other  party,  that  Clay  and  Webster 
were  bought  by  the  bank.  The  histories  of  the  Revolution  tell 
us  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  bought  with  British  gold.  Does 
that  make  him  an  article  of  property  ?"  All  this  is  a  fine  flourish, 
and  it  proves,  most  conclusively,  that  words  are  sometimes  used 
in  a  figurative,  as  well  as  in  their  literal,  signification. 

The  question  then  returns.  Where  did  our  author  learn  that 
iot^A^-servants  were  those  who  received  pay  fiK)m  their  em- 
ployers beforehand,  for  permanent  services  ?  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  desired  information  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  he  goes  searching  for  it  down  into  Egypt.  Surely 
there  must  have  been  a  sad  famine  in  Canaan,  or  he  would  not 
have  ^one  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  to  flesh  up  his  kan  argument. 
But,  since  he  has  gone  into  that  country,  we  must  follow  him 
there  also :  and  no  one  can  blame  us  if,  before  we  return,  we 
fill  our  sack  firom  the  same  storehouse.  ^^The  transaction 
(says  Mr.  W.)  between  Joseph  and  the  Egyptians  gives  a  clue 
to  the  meanbg  attached  to  }my  and  bought  with  money,  ^  The 
Egyptians  proposed  to  Joseph  to  become  servants,  and  that  he 
should  buy  them.  When  the  bargain  was  closed  Joseph  said, 
'  Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day' — and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
neither  of  the  parties  dreamed  that  the  persons  bought  were  in 
any  sense  articles  of  property,  but  merely  that  they  became 
thereby  obligated  to  labor  for  the  government  on  certain  con- 
ditions, as  a  compensation  for  the  entire  support  of  themselves 
and  families  during  the  famine.  And  the  idea  attached  to  *  buy 
us,'  and,  ^behold,  1  have  bousht  you,'  was  merely  the  procuring 
of  service  voluntarily  ofTerkl,  and  secured  by  contract  as  a  re- 
turn for  value  received :  and  not  at  all  that  the  Egyptians  were 
bereft  of  their  personal  ownership,  and  made  articles  of  property. 
And  this  buying  of  services,  (they  were  to  give  one-fifth  part  of 
their  crops  to  Pharaoh,)  is  called  m  Scripture  language,  *  buying 
the  persons.'  This  case  deserves  special  notice,  as  it  is  the  only 
one  where  the  whole  transaction  of  buying  servants  is  detailed 
— the  preliminaries,  the  process,  the  mutual  acquiescence,  and 
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the  permanent  relation  resulting  therefrom.  In  all  other  in- 
stances  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  without  going  into  particulars. 
In  this  case  the  whole  process  is  laid  open.  1.  The  persons 
bought  sold  themselves,  and  of  their  own  accord.  2.  Obtain- 
ing permanently  the  services  of  a  person,  or  even  a  portion  of 
tliem,  is  called  ottytn^  those  persons.  The  objector,  at  the  out« 
set,  assumes  that  servants  were  bought  of  third  persons,  and 
thence  infers  that  they  were  articles  of  property.  This  is  dieer 
assumption.  Not  a  single  instance  is  recorded  of  a  servant 
being  sold  by  any  one  but  himself ;  not  a  case,  either  under  the 
patriarchal  or  Mosaic  systems,  in  which  a  master  sold  his  ser- 
vant" • 

Upon  this  long  quotation  we  make  Uie  following  re- 
marks:— 

First.  Our  author  admits  that  the  process  of  buying  servants 
among  the  Hebrews  is  nowhere  detailed;  but  the  simple  fact 
of  their  being  bought  is  stated  without  explanation.  His  words 
are,  ^^  This  case  [that  of  the  Egyptians]  deserves  special  notice, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  whole  transaction  of  buying  ser- 
vants is  detailed.  In  all  other  instances  the  mere  fact  isstated, 
without  entering  into  particulars."  If  this  be  true,  how  does 
Mr.  W.  know  that  Hebrew  servants  sold  themselves,  when  the 
mere  fact  is  stated  that  they  were  bought,  without  entering  into 
particulars  ?  Can  he  be  sure  that  thqr  were  not  bought  of  third 
persons? 

Second.  Our  authorquotes  a  transaction  whtdi  occurred  among 
the  Egyptians,  to  show  us  what  the  custom  was  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Would  testimony  like  this  be  received 
in  a  court  of  justice  ?  Would  the  fact  that  Richard  Roe  stole  a 
hone  convict  John  Doe  of  that  crime  I  Or,  if  it  could  be  shown 
clearlrthat  Richard  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  an  act,  would 
that  clear  John  from  an  indictment  charging  it  upon  him  ?  Such 
testimony  would  not  be  produced  b^  a  well-educated  lawyer ; 
and,  if  offered,  the  court  would  rule  it  out 

Third.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  seU  themselves  as  daves  to  Pharaoh.  The 
contrary  is  ^'  sheer  assumption.'^  We  cannot  help  exclaiming 
with  our  author  in  a  certain  place,  ^  How  much  might  be  saved 
i^  in  discussion,  the  thing  to  be  proved  were  always  assumed. 
To  beg  the  queafeion  in  debate,  what  economy  of  midnight  oil ! 
What  a  forestalling  of  premature  wrinkles  and  grey^hairs!"  It  is 
here  assumed  as  a  fact  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  sell  themselves 
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88  slaves,  "  not  6nlj  in  the  absence  of  all  proofs,  but  in  the  face 
of  eTidence  to  the  contraiy.''  The  Egyptians  did  not  sell  them- 
selves to  Pharaoh  to  be  his  subjects,  U>r  they  were  such  before. 
Neither  did  they  sell  themselves  to  labor  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  for  they  were  bound  as  citizens  to  support  that — 
and  their  king  as  an  absolute  monarch  had  the  ri^ht  to  exact 
whatever  taxes  and  labor  he  pleased.'  Neither  did  they  sell 
their  services  for  the  building  of  public  works,  such  as  canals, 
monuments,  and  the  like — for  they  were  not  set  about  that  kind 
of  work,  but  were  sent  back  to  till  their  farms.  Now,  let  me 
ask,  if  it  was  not  to  defend  and  support  the  government,  nor  to 
labor  in  the  erection  of  puttie  works,  in  what  sense  could  they 
perform  services  for  the  government  as  such  ?  True,  they  might 
till  the  ground,  or  work  at  mechanical  arts  for  the  personal  be- 
nefit of  their  soverdgn ;  but  this  would  not  be  services  rendered 
to  the  government  Besides,  (as  stated  above,)  Pharaoh  had  a 
right  to  exact  of  them,  as  citizens,  all  the  services  that  he  pleased. 
It  is  most  evident  that^  by  this  transaction,  the  Egyptians  became 
Pharaoh's  in  a  sense  thev  were  not  before.  But  how  could  they 
become  more  absolutely  his  than  they  were  as  his  subjects,  unless 
th^  became  his  slaves? 

We  think  the  narrative  itself  also,  as  contained  in  Oen.  47, 
proves  conclusively  that  they  sold  themselves  as  slaves.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  Joseph  gave  them  corn  for  money,  until  all  the 
com  in  Egypt  was  spent.  Then  he  gave  them  com  in  exchange 
for  all  their  cattle*  And  when  their  cattle  were  spent  they  came 
to  Joseph,  and  said  unto  him,  **  We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord, 
how  that  our  money  is  spent.  *  My  lord  also  hath  oor  herds  of 
cattle:  there  is  nought  Idtt  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  fto- 
dies  and  our  lands.  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine  eyes, 
both  we  and  our  land?  Buy  us  and  our  land  f6r  bread,  and 
we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and  give  us  seed, 
that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate." 
To  ttas  proposition  Joseph  accedes ;  and  we  find  him  saying, 
verse  23,  *'  Behold,  I  hove  bought  you  this  day  and  yonr  land  for 
Pharaoh;  lo,  here  is  Seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land." 
From  this  relation  it  is  ^vid^^nt  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  odly 
sell  their  services,  but  their  bodies  themselties«  *'  Thek*e  is 
DMght  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies  [not  our  :^e^- 
viees}  and  our  land.    Buy  us  tmd  our  land,"  etc. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  Egyptinns  sold  themsdves^h 
the  same  sense  that  they  did  their  Amd.    They  and  their  latei 
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stand  coupled  together,  and  the  same  word  njg,  to  but/f  governs 
both.  If,  therefore,  they  did  not  sell  themselves  as  property, 
neither  did  they  their  land.  But  no  one  doubts  that  their  land 
became  Pharaoh's  property ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  they  must 
have  become  so.  Joseph  dealt  with  them  as  if  they  were  staves, 
and  perfectly  at  his  disposal — "  he  removed  them  to  cities  from 
one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  other'' — thus  he 
shifted  them  about  as  he  pleased.  The  reason  that  they  asagn, 
verse  26,  for  agreeing  to  be  Pharaoh's  servants,  shows  that  they 
were  slaves :  "  And  they  said.  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives  ;  let  us 
find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  my  lord,  apd  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  ser- 
vants." Among  the  ancients,  prisoners  taken  in  war  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  victors  b  such  a  sense  that  they 
might  either  slay  them,  or  save  their  lives  and  keep  them  as 
daves.  It  was  undoubtedly  by  these  government  slaves,  taken 
in  war,  that  the  ancient  pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  na- 
tional grandeur  were  erected.  From  this  custom  it  became  the 
universal  sentiment,  that  where  the  life  of  an  individual  was  in 
the  hands  of  another,  so  that  he  might  take  or  preserve  it,  if  he 
preserved  it  he  mi^ht  hold  the  individual  as  his  dove.  In  the 
light  of  this  sentiment  we  can  see  the  force  of  the  language, 
^  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants." 
But  if  this  be  its  import,  it  goes  very  far  to  show  that  they  sold 
themselves  as  slaves. 

Neither  does  the  fact  that  he  set  them  to  tilling  the  land,  and 
gave  them  four-fifths  of  its  proceeds,  prove  that  they  were  not 
slaves.  It  does  show  the  benevolence  of  Joseph's  heart,  but  it 
does  not  prove  that  he  could  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  set 
them  about  a  very  different  work,  and  have  assigned  them  a 
much  less  portion.  If  the  fact  that  Joseph  gave  the  people  four- 
fifths  of  the  product  of  their  labor  proves  that  they  were  not 
hdd  as  property^  then  the  fact  that  he  gave  them  four-fifths  of 
the  product  of  the  land  proves  that  it  was  nol  held  as  property. 
As,  therefore,  our  opponents  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  tatteti  - 
the  only  alternative  left  for  them  is,  to  grant  the  former. 

Again  :  Mr.  W.  says  the  Egyptians  '*  sold  themselves  of  their 
own  accord.'^  In  one  sense  this  is  true;  in  another  it  is  not  If 
he  means  that  thev  preferred  servitude  to  freedom,  it  is  untrue. 
If  he  means  that  they  preferred  servitude  to  starvation,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  But  is  it  right  on  this  a^ccount  to  represent 
them  as  becoming  slaves  voluntarily  ?  The  manner  in  which 
the  Egyptians  were  made  willing  to  go  into  slavery,  reminds  us 
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of  the  course  which  some  slaveholders  are  represented  as  taking 
to  make  their  slaves  willing  to  go  to  Africa,  viz.,  by  giving 
them  fifty  or  one  hundred  lames  on  their  bare  backs.  Rather 
than  receive  any  more,  they  consent  to  go  to  Liberia,  and  then 
are  represented  as  voluntary  colonists.  So  with  the  Egyptians : 
rather  than  starve  to  death,  they  consent  to  become  slaves ;  and 
then  our  author  declares,  that  they  went  voluntarily  into  servi- 
tude. Thus  we  have  given  this  subject  the  '^  special  notice  " 
which  our  author  desired :  and  the  result  is,  that  we  find  the 
Egyptians  sold  themselves  as  property  to  Pharaoh : — and  if  this 
is  to  be  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  bought" 
servants  among  the  Hebrews,  then  indeed  were  they  slaves. 

But  we  have  not  gathered  corn  enough  yet  to  be  willing  to 
leave  Egypt  We  have  only  emptied  our  author's  sack ;  our 
own  is  not  full.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  W.  could  never 
have  read  the  entire  history  of  Joseph,  or  he  would  not  have 
asserted  that  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  *'  is  the  only  one  where 
the  whole  transaction  of  buying  servants  is  detailed."  Does 
our  author  reply  that,  to  find  the  case  of  Joseph  we  have  left  the 
Hebrews  and  ^one  down  into  Egypt  1  He  should  recollect  that 
we  followed  him  down ;  and  as  he  has  led  us  into  the  country, 
we  certainly  have  a  right  to  all  we  can  find  there. 

By  consultmg  Gren.  39 :  2,  3,  we  find  that  Joseph,  when 
quite  a  youth,  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  an  E^p- 
tian  captain  of  the  guard.  The  question  very  naturally  arises, 
How  came  this  beautiful  and  interesting  young  man  in  such  a 
situation  ?  Did  he  sell  himself  to  his  master  7  His  previous 
history  affords  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  these  inquiries. 
We  learn  that  he  was  kidnapped  by  his  brethren  in  Canaan,  and 
sold  to  Midian  merchantmen  for  ttoenty  pieces  of  silver.  These 
men  brought  him  down  into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar. 
''And  Joseph  was  brought  down  into  Egypt;  and  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian,  bought 
him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites,  which  had  brought  him 
down  thither,"  Oen.  39 :  L  It  appears  to  us  that  this  ac* 
count  is,  if  any  thing,  more  particular  than  that  of  the  I^yp- 
tians.  Here  we  have  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was  sold 
into  servitude  by  third  persons,  and  entirely  against  his  will. 
We  may  learn  from  this  transaction,  that  ''  obtaining  perma- 
nently" property  in  persons^  and  that  from  a  third  party, ''  is 
called  buying  them  in  Scripture.^*  How  does  this  brief  and 
most  interesting  history  accord  vrith  the  assertion  of  our  author. 
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that  '^  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded  of  a  servant  being  sold 
by  any  but  himself?^*  Here«  in  the  very  same  country  where 
Mr.  Weld  found  an  instance  in  which  individuals  sold  thenaselves, 
we  have  found  one  where  a  servant  was  sold  by  a  third  party. 
And  this  account  proves  conclusively  that  servants  were  made 
merchandise  in  those  countries.  U  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
Joseph's  brethren  never  would  have  thought  of  selling  him. 
How  absurd  for  a  man  to  think  of  selling  his  tellow-man  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  state  of  New- York !  And  if  these  merchantmen 
had  not  known  that  there  was  a  market  for  slaves  in  Egypt, 
whither  they  were  going,  they  never  would  have  bought  Joseph. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  the  practice  of  the  country,  Potiphar 
would  not  have  purchased  him.  So  much  for  going  to  Egypt 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  never  held  slaves.  "Woe  unto  them 
that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  to  strengthen  themselves  in 
the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt ! 
Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your  shame^  and  the 
trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  your  am^mon.'' 

Our  author,  returning  to  Canaan,  makes  the  following  asser- 
tion :  "  Not  a  case  is  recorded,  either  under  the  patriarchal  or 
Mosaic  systems,  in  which  a  master  sold  his  servant."  For  once, 
at  least,  he  is  correct  in  his  statement.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  not  a  case  is  recorded  under  either  of  those  systems,  where 
a  servtmt  sold  himself.  Shall  we  therefore  infer  that  they  were 
not  sold  ai  all?  But  our  author  replies, "  it  is  evident  that  Ser- 
vants sold  themselves,  from  Lev.  25:  47:  *If  a  sojourner  or 
stranger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by 
him  wa:x  poor  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger,' "  etc 

Again,  ver.  39 :  '^  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee 
be  Waxen  poor  and  be  sold  unto  thee,"  etc.,  which  our  auth6r 
says,  should  have  been  rendered  "  and  sold  himself  unto  thee." 
Suppose  this  to  be  the  correct  rendering.  What  do  Uiese  passages 
prove  ?  Not  that  a  single  individual  ever  sold  himself,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  might  if  he  pleased ;  and  in  case  an  Israelite  should 
do  it,  liiey  mark  out  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  treated. 
We  can  produce  two  much  stronger  parages  to  show  that  ser- 
r&viis  were  sold  by  third  persons.  Gen.  17 :  12,  **  He  that  is 
bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  rrwney  of  any  stranger.*^  V. 
27,  '''  And  all  the  men  of  his  houise,  bom  in  the  house,  and 
bmtgkt  with  money  of  the  stranger,"  etc  These  passages  con- 
tain no  contingencies,  such  as,  tfthey  should  be  bought,  or  sold, 
but  th^y  present  to  onr  notice  certain  infditiduals  vHio  have  been 
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bought  with  money ;  and  bought  not  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
stranger.  Certainly  here  is  a  third  party^  From  passages  like 
these  it  must  appear,  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  servants 
were  not  only  bought  with  money,  but  bom  in  the  house :  i.  e., 
they  were  born  into  the  family  as  servants,  or  were  servants 
from  their  births 

One  remark  more  and  we  have  done  with  our  second  argu*- 
ment.  We  can  find  no  instance  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  a  man  sold  his  horses  or  camels*  Shall  we  therefore  con- 
T^lude  that  they  were  never  sold^  or  that  they  were  not  held  as 
property?  We  might,  with  just  the  same  reason  that  we  have 
for  concluding  that  masters  never  sold  their  servants,  nor  held 
them  as  property,  because  no  such  sales  are  recordedv  The 
transfer  of  property  from  one  to  another,  was  not  considered  as 
B  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded  with  the 
history  of  the  church,  unless  connected  with  a  series  of  events, 
which  gave  it  more  than  ordinary  consequence* 

3.  We  think  that  the  distinction  which  the  Bible  makes  be- 
tween bond  or  bought  servants  and  hired  servants,  shows  that 
the  former  were  ^/tft^e;.  Exodus  12:  44,45:  ^' But  every  man's 
servant  that  is  bought  for  money^  when  thou  hast  circumcised 
him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof  A  foreigner  and  an  hired  servant 
shall  not  eat  tfaareo^" 

Levit.  22 :  10,  1 1 :  *^  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy 
thing*  But  if  the  priest  buy  any  ^oul  with  his  money,  he  shall 
eat  of  it^  and  he  that  is  born  in  his  house ;  they  shall  eat  of  it." 

Levit.  25 :  39,  40 :  ''  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelletfa  by 
thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  com- 
pel him  to  serve  as  a  bond^servant :  but  as  an  hired  servant,  and 
es  a  sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve  thee  unto 
the  year  of  jubilee*'^  In  these  passages  we  perceive  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  bond  or  bought  servants,  and  those  who  were 
hired,  that  would  lead  any  candid  man,  who  had  not  a  purpose 
to  answer,  and  was  not  determined  to  torture  Scripture  texts  in 
order  to  make  them  subserve  such  a  purpose,  to  conclude  that 
the  one  class  were  servants  bought  as  the  iAsohcte  froperty  of 
their  masters ;  and  that  the  other  class  were  hired  servants,  in 
the  sense  of  receiving  wages  for  services  rendered.  Our  author 
makes  the  distinction  between  bought  and  hired  servants  to  con* 
«i8t  in  the  following  things : 

(a)  *'  Hired  servants  were  paid  daily  at  the  close  of  their 
work.    Bought  servants  were  paid  in  advance,  (a  reason  for 
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their  bein^  called  bought,)  and  (hose  that  went  out  at  the  seventh 
year,  received  a  gratuity  at  the  close  of  iBeir  period  of  service.'^ 
(6)  "  The  hired  servant  was  paid  in  money  ;  the  bought  ser- 
vant received  his  gratuity  at  least  in  grain,  catthe,  and  the  pro-' 
duct  of  the  vintage.*' 

(c)  "  The  hired  servant  lived  by  himself  in  his  own  family^ 
The  bought  servant  was  a  pari  of  his  master's  family." 

(d)  "The  hired  servani  supported  bis  family  out  of  his  wa- 
ges ;  the  bought  servant  and  family  were  supported  by  the  mas- 
ter besides  bis  wages.*^ 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  where  our  author  obtainecf 
his  information  concerning  several  things  contained  in  the  above 
quotation*     Where  did  he  ascertain  that  bought  servants  were 
paid  in  advance,  or  paid  at  all,  except  in  those  cases  where  they 
sold  themselves  as  slaves  ?    Where  did  he  ascertain  that  hired 
servants  were  paid  in  money  1    How  does  he  know  but  that 
they  received  their  wages  in  grain  i    Where  (Hd  he  ascertain 
that  the  hired  servant  lived  by  himself^  in  his  own  family,  and 
not  with  the  family  of  his  employer,  during  the  time  of  his  en^ 
gagement  T    Does  he  eite  us  a  single  text  of  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  these  assertions  ?    Not  one ;  nor  could  he :  for  no  such 
text  can  be  found.     Does  he  refer  us  to  history,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, in  proof  of  these  assertions  ?    Not  to  a  single  line ;  nor 
could  he  :  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Weld  is  the  first  many 
since  the  days  of  Father  Adam,  who  has  ever  mentioned  the 
shove  particulars  as  distingjuishing  characteristics  between  bred 
and  bought  servants. 

But  let  us  lay  these  distinguishing  traits  mentioned  by  our 
author  along  side  of  Levit.  25 :  39,  40 :  '^  If  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou* 
shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant :  but  as  an  hired 
servant,  and  as  a  sojourner^  shall  he  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee  ;"    i.  e*,  *  If  your  brother  waxes 
poor,  andiis  compelled  to  sell  himself  to  you,  you  shall  not  treat 
him  as  you  do  your  bond-servants,  but  you  shall  treat  him  like 
an  hired  servant/    And,  pray,  what  can  this  mean,  unless  it  im- 
plies that,  in  whatever  respects  the  hired  servant  is  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  bond,  in  all  those  respects  the  brother  shall  be 
treated  like  the  hired,  and  not  like  the  bond-servant  ?    That  is,^ 
according  to  our  author,  he  is  not  to  be  paid  beforehand,  but 
to  receive  his  wages  daily.     He  is  to  receive  his  pay  in  money ^ 
and  not  in  producey  however  much  he  may  prefer  the  latter^ 
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He  was  to  be  suffered  to  live  by  himself,  in  his  oum family,  in* 
stead  of  forming  a  part  of  his  master's  family.  This,  we  admits 
^ould  be  a  privilege.  But  the  brother  was  not  permittee]  to 
enjoy  it.  For  we  read,  verse  41  of  this  chapter,  "And  then 
(i.  e.,  after  the  year  of  jubilee,)  shall  he  depart  from  thee,  both 
he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own  fa- 
mUyy  and  unto  the  possessions  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return." 
Now,  if  he  was  always  suffered  to  Iwe  by  himself  in  fits  otm 
Jamilyj  how  could  he  "  retttm  unto  his  ownfamUy  ?"  Does 
not  this  verse  show  that,  when  he  sold  himself,  he  and  his  chil- 
dren went  to  live  with  his  brother,  who  was  then  his  master, 
and  formed  a  part  of  his  family;  and  when  he  was  released, 
upon  the  year  of  jubilee,  he  returned  to  his  former  place  of  abode,, 
and  re-established  his  family  circle.  We  leave  it  for  the  candid 
reader  to  judges  But  a  brother's  crowning  privilege,  when  re- 
duced to  be  the  servant  of  his  brother,  is  yet  to  come : — He 
was  to  suppott  his  family  out  of  his  wages  ^  and  not  have  them 
supported  by  his  master,  besides  his  wages :  i.  e.,  according  to 
Mr.  Weld^  when  a  Jew  bought  a  heathen,  he  was  compelled  not 
only  to  pay  him  wages,  but  to  support  his  family  besides.  But 
if  he  bought  his  brother,  because  he  was  his  brother  and  out  of 
pure  kindness  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to' pay  him  wages,  but 
prohibited  from  supporting  his  family  besides.  Let  him  believe 
this  who  can :  we  cannot.  But  the  absurdity  of  our  author  will 
appear,  if  possible,  still  more  glaring  from  the  following  quota- 
tions : — ^^  A  careful  investigation  of  the  condition  of  hired  and 
bought  servants  shows,  that  the  latter  were  as  a  class  superior 
to  the  former,  were  more  trustworthy,  had  greater  privileges, 
and  occupied,  in  every  respect,  (other  things  being  equal^  a 
higher  station  in  society."  Again,  "  None  but  the  lowest  class 
seem  to  have  engaged  as  hired  servants."  Now  let  us  see  to 
what  conclusion  this  language  of  our  author  must  drive  us. 
This  will  appear  from  just  two  remarks : 

The  Jew  is  commanded,  (Levit.  25 :  39, 40,)  if  his  brother  is 
compelled  to  sell  himself  to  him,  to  treat  him  not  as  a  ftond-ser- 
vant,  but  as  an  hired  servant. 

Our  author  affirms  that  bond-servants  were  of  a  much  higher 
order,  and  enjoyed  far  greater  privileges,  than  hired  servants, 
and  that  the  latter  were  from  the  lowest  class.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  Hebrew,  when  he  bought  his  brother,  was  to  treat 
him,  not  as  one  of  the  highest  and  most  privileged  class  of  ser- 
vants^ but  as  one  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  class.    Such  a  cos* 
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elusion  as  this  no  one  ^ill  believe  How  much  more  rational 
the  idea  that  hought  servants  were  tlaoes^  belonging  hs  property 
to  their  masters,  and  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  such.  That 
hired  servants  were  a  much  more  privileged  class,  who  owned 
themselves  and  worked  for  wages,  and  were  not  subject  to  the 
rigorous  treatment  which  bought  servants  frequently  experienced* 
That,  therefore,  when  a  Hebrew  held  his  brother  as  a  bought 
servant,  he  was  commanded  to  grant  him  the  privileges  and  be-^ 
stow  upon  him  the  treatment  of  a  hired  servant. 

This  view  of  the  subject  corresponds  with  the  plain  common 
sense  impart  of  the  above  cited  passage  of  Scripture*  Any 
other  view  does  not  This,  too,  coincides  with  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Jehovah  himself,  why  a  brother  bond-servant  should 
be  treated,  not  like  a  bond,  but  an  hired  servant.  Levit.  25 :  43, 
''  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rif^or.^^  As  if  he  had  said, 
'*  You  not  unfrequently  rule  over  your  bond-servants  with  ri^or, 
but  you  are  not  permitted  to  treat  your  hired  servants  thus :  they 
are  not  so  completely  under  your  control.  If,  therefore,  a  bro^ 
ther  sell  himself  unto  thee,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  an  hired,  and  not 
as  a  bond^servani. 

4.  We  argue  that  slavery  existed  among  the  Hebrews  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  commanded  to  let  their  servants  go  free 
upon  eveiy  fiftieth  year— the  year  of  jubilee.  As  its  very  name 
implies,  it  was  a  season  of  the  greatest  joy.  In  that  year  new  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  all ;  but  more  especially  great  benefits 
were  conferred  upon  the  poor,  such  as  previously  they  had  never 
enjoyed.  As  the  greatest  privilege  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ferred upon  their  servants,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  But  this 
would  not  have  been  considered  such  a  privilege,  unless  they 
had  been  slaves.  What  a  rich  blessing  it  would  be  to  our  ser* 
vaats  to  have  a  fixed  period  when  all  the  domestics  in  the  state 
of  New-York  should  be  turned  out  of  employ  !  Such  an  event 
would  be  dreaded  as  a  scourge,  instead  of  counted  as  a  favor  by 
our  servants. 

But,  if  there  should  be  a  time  fixed  when  all  the  slates  in 
America  were  to  be  set  at  liberty y  and  be  provided  for  as  they 
were  among  the  Jews,  such  a  period  might  well  be  kept  as  a 
jukUeSy  not  only  by  the  slaves,  but  also  by  this  whole  nation. 

6.  We  argue  that  the  servants  among  the  Jews  were  held  a» 
sUuMs  from  the  language  of  Paul  in  Galatians  4 :  1.  "  Now  I 
say  that  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  fi'om 
a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all/'    That  is,  (as  we  under* 
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stand  it^)  a  child  is  subject  to  his  father  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
servant  is  subject  to  his  master,  so  long  as  he  is  a  minor,  or  un- 
til he  becomes  of  age.  The  question  then  arises,  How  were 
children  at  that  age  of  the  world  held  by  their  parents  ?  His- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane,  returns  the  answer,  that  they  were 
held  as  absoluie  property.  They  were  so  entirely  the  property 
of  the  parent,  that  for  a  long  time  among  the  Romans,  the  fa- 
ther could  take  the  life  of  his  child.  And  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  life  could  not  be  taken  without  haying  the  cause 
brought  before  the  judges,  still,  in  every  other  respect,  children 
were  considered  the  absolute  possession  of  their  parents.  They 
were  held  so  entirely  as  property,  that  they  might  be  taken  in 

Eayment  of  debts.  The  Hebrew  law  made  a  man's  children  Ha- 
le to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditoi^.  This  is  evident  from 
the  following  passages  of  Scripture :  1  Kings  4 :  1,  '<  Now 
their  cried  a  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets unto  Elisha,  saying,  Thy  servant  my  husband  is  dead, 
and  thou  knowest  that  thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord ;  and  the 
creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  sons  to  be  bond-men." 
Job  24 :  9,  ^*  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast,  and 
take  a  pledge  of  the  poor.''  From  these  premises  we  derive  the 
following  ai^ument  to  show  that  servants  were  held  as  slaves : 

1.  The  apostle  declares  that  children,  while  they  were  mi- 
nors, were  held  by  their  parents  as  servants  were  by  their  mas- 
ters. 

2.  We  learn  from  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have 
been  quoted,  that  minor  children  were  considered  the  absoluie 
property  of  their  parents. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  masters  held  their  servarUs  as  dbso* 
lute  properly.  Here  some  one  may  feel  disposed  to  ask,  Does 
not  the  writer  make  the  child,  during  his  minority,  a  slave  ? 
Certainly  not  The  child  is  excluded  by  our  broad  definition  of 
slavery.  We  defined  slavery  to  be,  the  holding  property  in 
man  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  noraster  entire  control  of 
all  that  the  slave  is,  and  all  that  he  has,  as  well  ctfter  hebecomes 
of  age  08  he/ore.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  child,  when  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  was  no  longer  considered  the  property  of 
bis  parent,  takes  Him  out  from  under  this  definition  of  slavery. 
We  shall  close  this  branch  of  our  argument  with  a  quotation 
from  '^  Maimonides,  who  wrote  in  Egypt  about  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  a  contemporary  with  Jarchi,  and  who  stands  with 
him  at  the  bead  of  Jewish  writers."     As  this  same  quotation  is 
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cited  by  pur  author,  ^e  are  certain  its  validity  i^ill  not  be  ques- 
tioned. He  says,  *'  Whether  a  servant  be  born  in  the  power 
of  an  Israelite,  or  whether  he  be  purchased  from  the  heathen, 
the  master  is  to  bring  them  both  into  the  covenant.  But  he  that 
is  in  the  house  is  entered  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  he  that  is 
bought  with  money,  on  the  day  on  which  the  master  receives 
him,  unless  the  slave  be  unwilling.  For  if  the  master  receive 
a  grown  slave,  and  he  be  unwilling^  his  master  is  to  bear  with 
him,  to  seek  to  win  him  over  by  instruction,  and  by  love  and 
kindness,  for  one  year.  After  which,  should  he  refuse  so  long, 
it  is  prohibited  to  keep  him  longer  than  a  year.  And  the  mas- 
ter must  send  him  back  to  the  stranger  from  whence  he  came. 
For  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  accept  any  other  than  the  wor- 
ship of  a  willing  heart.''  If  slavery  did  not  exist  among  the 
Hebrews,  why  should  this  Jewish  writer  speak  as  he  does  about 
the  slave  of  an  Israelitish  master  1  Again,  if  bought  servants 
were  simply  those  who  sold  their  services  and  received  pay  be- 
forehand, why  send  such  a  servant  hatk  to  the  stranger,  in  case 
he  refused  to  be  circumcised  and  adopt  the  Jewish  religion  ? 
Why  not  dismiss  him  from  the  master's  employ,  and  let  him  go 
where  he  pleased  1  The  truth  is,  this  quotation  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  candid,  unprejudiced  mind,  that  slavery 
did  exist  among  the  Hebrews.  Here,  then,  we  bring  our  argu- 
ment upon  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  close ;  not  because  it  is 
exhausted,  but  because  we  think  that  more  than  sufficient  has 
already  been  said  to  establish  the  position  that  slavery  wasfrac- 
tised  among  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament  times. 

III.  W^e  are  to  show  that  the  existence  of  slavery  undrr  the 
old  dispensation  affords  no  apology  for  slavehdding  at  the 
present  day,  nor  is  any  argument  in  itsfovor. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  practice  at  any  time 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  right.  If  so,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  wrong  in  this,  or  any  other  world.  If  so,  the  existence 
of  the/t,  rohbery,  and  murder,  proves  that  they  are  righteous 
ads. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  certain  practices  exist  in  the  church 
prove  that  they  are  blameless.  Else  it  would  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  deeds  which  have  caused  the  saints  to  weep  tears  of 
bitterest  grief  in  secret  places,  and  the  deep  stain  of  which  had 
to  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  before  they  could  be 
welcomed  by  angels  home  to  those  mansions  which  Christ  had 
prepared  for  their  reception.    The  fact  that  slaveholding  was 
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practiced  in  Old  Testament  times  does  not  prove  thaj^lt  loas  or 
-is  right,  unless  we  can  go  further  and  show  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament upholds  and  sustains  a  system  of  slavery.  This  we  are 
bold  to  affirm  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  shown.  The 
argument  to  the  contrary  is  clear  and  convincing.  In  unfoldir^ 
this  argument  I  would  remark : 

1.  That,  at  the  creation,  nothing  belonged  to  man.  It  was 
all  the  property  of  the  Creator,  and  under  his  entire  control 
Jn  fact,  as  man  was  the  most  perfect,£o  he  was  the  very  last  of 
Jehovah's  workmanship.  When  man  became  a  living  soul,  and 
first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature  that 
-surrounded  him,  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  least  thing  which 
he  beheld.  He  was  but  one  among  the  many  creatures  of  God, 
all  subject  to  his  will,  but  not  subject  to  each  other.  Man  was 
not  created  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  in  such  a  sense,  that  with 
his  very  existence  he  received  authority  to  rule.  By  nature,  he 
had  no  more  right  to  rule  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  than  they 
had  to  rule  over  him.  True,  he  was  far  above  them  in  the 
scale  of  being,  but  that  gave  him  no  right  to  <]ominion.  If  it 
<]id,  then  the  fact  that  angels  are  far  exalted  above  man  gives 
them  a  right  to  dominion  over  him.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the 
power  which  man  possesses  over  any  thing  on  earth  must  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Almighty,  and  that,  not  by  any  law  of 
nature,  but  by  statute  law.  It  is  a  well  known  legal  principle 
that,  where  powers  are  delegated  in  this  way,  the  delegatee  is 
confined  to  the  very  words  of  the  statute.  He  can  exercise  no 
implied  or  infererdial  authority,  but  must  be  guided,  in  all  his 
conduct,  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  under  which  he  acts 
The  question  then  arises.  Is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  any 
statute  delegating  to  man  any  authority;  and  if  so,  what  is  it'f 
In  Gen.  1 :  28,  29,  we  read,  "  And  God  blessed  them,  {man- 
kind,) and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earthy  and  subdue  it ;  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
«eed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.**  Here,  then,  we  have  the  gen- 
eral statute  delegating  certain  powers  to  man.  By  it  the  earth 
was  given  to  him  for  his  farm,  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  his  xliet, 
and  he  obtained  authority  over  the  whole  brute  creation  in  such  a 
sense  that  they  became  his  servants.    But  such  was  the  strictness 
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of  construction  given  to  this  statute  that  the  word  *  domini4m  * 
was  conHHered  as  giving  no  authorit}'  to  man  over  the  life  of  any 
creature,  but  was  construed  in  its  strictest  and  most  proper  sig- 
niiicationy  that  of  rule  or  government.  Hence,  for  centuries, 
animals  were  not  slain  except  by  God's  appointment  to  be  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  to  himself.  This  statute  remained  the  same 
without  the  least  addition  until  after  the  flood,  when  the  follow- 
ing clause  was  added,  Gen.  9:  3,  4:  "Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  ^reen  herb  have  1 
given  you  all  things.  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which 
IS  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.'*  Here  we  have  the 
whole  of  the  law  by  which  God  has  delegated  general  authority 
to  man.  There  is  not  another  line  added  in  all  the  Bible.  But 
not  a  word  is  said  in  this  statute  about  any  authority  which  man 
is  to  exercise  over  his  fellow  man :  much  less  is  he  empowered 
by  it  to  hold  his  fellow  as  property.  As,  therefore,  man  has  do 
power  over  any  thing  except  it  be  given  him  by  God,  and  as 
God  in  his  law  delegating  authority  to  man,  has  given  him  no 
power  over  his  fellow-man,  it  follows  that  he  has  none,  and  of 
course  the  Old  Testament  cannot  sustain  and  encourage  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power.  AVe  are,  therefore,  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  sustain  a  system  of  slavery. 

2.  There  is  still  another  way  in  which  man  receives  power 
from  God  to  exercise  authority — and  power  received  in  this  way 
is  to  be  exercised  exclusively  over  his  fellow-man.  It  is  by  a 
direct  appointment  of  Jehovah  himself,  by  which  certain  and 
specified  mdividuals,  or  classes  of  individuals,  become  his  gov^ 
emment-officers  to  enforce  his  laws,  and  execute  their  penalties. 
The  grant  of  power  previously  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Creator 
and  sole  owner  giving  to  man  for  his  use  and  benefit  the  rigtit 
of  property  in  the  eivrth  with  its  products — and  in  the  hrute 
creation.  The  grant  now  under  consideration,  is  that  which 
the  supreme  moral  Governor  of  the  Intelligent  universe  bestows 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  human  family^  by  which  they  be* 
come  his  special  agents  to  enforce  the  laws  he  has  enacted,  and 
execute  the  penalties  he  has  pronounced.  These  special  agents 
act,  not  by  any  authority  of  their  own,  but  by  the  authority  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  under  a  commission  or  warrant  made  out 
by  him  as  such.  Any  official  act  which  they  perform  is  not 
considered  as  their  act,  but  as  the  act  of  their  Ruler,  which  he 
performs  through  them.  These  officers  may  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  general  operations  of  the  government  in  ce^taia 
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districts;  or  their  power  may  be  limited  to  particular  branches; 
or  they  may  be  specially  appointed  to  a  specific  work — but  in 
the  case  last  mentioned  their  power  always  ceases  when  their 
work  is  accomplished.  These  government  agents  have  nothing 
to  direct  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  but  their  com- 
mission made  out  by  their  Sovereign — and  they  are  not,  upon 
any  condition,  to  exceed  the  powers  granted  by  the  l^ter  of 
that  instrument.  We  have  a  most  perfect  illustration  of  this 
point  in  the  case  of  a  sheriff.  An  individual  is  sentenced  to 
die.  Who  shall  execute  the  sentence  ?  If  done  by  an  unoffi- 
cial person  it  is  murder.  It  must  be  performed  by  the  sheriff; 
and  unless  he  does  it  under  a  government  warrant,  and  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner  therein  specified,  it  is  murder  in  him 
also.  These  strict  regulations  of  our  statute  law  are  founded 
in  common  sense  and  righteousness,  and  they  undoubtedly  ob- 
tiiin  in  the  Divine  government.  The  Scriptures  abound  with 
examples  of  individuals,  who  were  appointed  hy  Jehovah  as  his 
government  officers.  Moses  and  Samuel  and  l5avid,  and  many 
others,  were  God's  prime  ministers  among  the  Jews.  All 
lawfully  appointed  rulers  are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  ordained  of 
God  to  execute  his  laws  and  do  his  pleasure ;  and  whenever  they 
make  any  laws  of  their  own  contrary  to  those  which  God  has 
published,  they  act  without  authority,  and  commit  sin  against 
the  King  of  kings,  from  whom  they  have  received  their  ap- 
pointment. 

Again.  The  Israelites  under  Joshua  were  commissioned  to 
execute  God's  sentence  upon  the  Canaanites.  We  may  find 
their  warrant  contained  in  Deut.  20 :  16  and  17 :  "  But  of  the 
cities  of  these  people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee 
for  an  inheritance,  thou  shall  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth : 
but  thou  shah  utterly  destroy  them,  viz.  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and 
the  Jebusites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee." 
This  death-warrant  against  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  was  di- 
rected to  the  Israelites,  and  to  them  alone  ;  and  it  empowered 
them,  and  them  only,  to  execute  the  sentence.  So  also  the  na^- 
tions  intended  are  called  hy  name  in  as  patticular  a  manner  as 
names  could  possibly  be  inserted  in  a  death-warrant  under  our 
statute  law. 

Once  more.  Saul  and  his  army  were  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute the  Lord's  sentence  upon  the  Amalekites,   The  commis^ioa 
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is  contained  in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
1st  Samuel.  **  Samuel  also  said  unto  Saul,  The  Lord  sent  roe  to 
anoint  thee  to  be  king  over  his  people,  over  Israel :  now  there- 
fore hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember  that  which  Amalek  did  to  Is- 
rael, how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way  when  he  came  up  from 
Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that 
they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass.''  In  so  literal  a 
manner  did  Saul  construe  this  death-warrant  against  the  Amale- 
kites  directed  to  him  from  the  Lord,  that,  when  he  went  to  execute 
it,  he  said  unto  the  Kenites  who  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites, 
and  whose  name  was  not  contained  in  this  warrant,  ^*  Go,  de- 
part, get  ye  down  from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you 
with  them."  And  when  Saul  yielded  to  temptation,  and  did 
not  execute  his  commission  to  the  letter,  but  saved  Agag  their 
king,  and  certain  of  their  flocks  and  herds  alive,  the  Lord  was 
wroth  with  him  and  rejected  him  from  being  king,  and  Samuel 
took  Agag  and  hevved  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

Jehovah  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  receiving  of  a 
commission  duly  made  out  by  himself,  before  any  one  can  law- 
fully execute  a  sentence  which  he  has  pronounced  against  a 
person  or  people,  that  in  several  instances  he  declares  that  he 
will  bring  up  against  the  nation  of  Israel  a  certain  monarch  to 
execute  his  sentence  upon  them,  and  that  afterwards  he  would 
punish  this  same  monarch  for  his  great  wickedness  in  perform- 
ing this  act.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Isaiah,  ch.  10,  Jeremiah 
25 :  8-13  inclusive — also  the  fifty -first  chapter  of  the  same 
book — Daniel  1 :  1  and  2,  and  6:  30  and  31,  in  proof  of  this 
statement.  By  a  careful  perusal  of  these  portions  of  Scripture 
it  will  be  perceived, 

1.  That  God  pronounced  sentence  of  destruction  against  Je- 
rusalem and  its  inhabitants,  and  named  the  king  of  Babylon  as 
the  person  by  whom  it  should  be  executed. 

2.  In  his  providence  he  brought  up  this  king,  and  be  did  ex- 
ecute this  sentence. 

3.  Because  he  came  up  not  intending  to  serve  God,  but  him- 
self, and  wilhovt  any  special  v>arrant,  the  Lord  considered  him 
as  sinning  with  a  high  hand,  and  punished  him  for  it  with  a 
dceadful  destruction.  From  which  we  may  learn  that,  if  a 
people  are  under  sentence  from  the  Lord,  and  if,  in  his  provi* 
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dence,  he  brings  up  a  nation  against  them  to  execute  this  sen- 
tence, still,  if  that  nation  act  without  his  special  warranty  he 
will  consider  them  guilty,  and  punish  them  for  their  conduct. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  principles  let  us  examine  the 
only  two  passages  of  Scripture  which,  after  we  have  admitted 
that  slavery  did  exist  in  Old  Testament  times,  can  be  adduced, 
with  the  least  plausibility,  to  prove  that  it  is  sustained  and  jus- 
tified by  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  is  contained  in  Genesis 
9  :  24,  25 :  '*  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what 
his  younger  son  had  done  to  him.  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Ca- 
naan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.'^ 
Upon  this  passage  we  remark  : 

First.  It  was  a  mere  prophetic  curse,  as  the  blessing  con- 
tained in  the  two  succeeding  verses  was  a  prophetic  blessing; 
and  as  such  it  does  not  justify,  in  the  least,  any  measures 
adopted  by  the  parties  themselves  through  which  it  is  fulfilled. 
If  so,  then  the  fact  that  God  said  to  Abraham,  '^  Thy  seed  shall 
be  in  bondage,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years,'' 
may  be  plead  in  justification  of  the  oppressive  course  pursued 
by  Pharaoh  towards  the  Israelites ;  and  the  prediction  of  God 
to  Rebecca  concerning  her  two  sons, "  That  the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger,"  justifies  the  means  used  by  the  several  par- 
ties to  bring  it  about ;  and  the  fact  that  God  pronounced  his 
curse  upon  Jerusalem  and  her  inhabitants,  and  declared  that  he 
would  bring  the  king  of  Babylon  against  them,  and  that  he 
should  make  their  land  an  utter  desolation,  proves  that  the 
haughty  monarch  did  right,  when  he  marched  his  armies 
agamst  the  holy  city,  and  fulfilled  to  the  lettir  the  predicted 
curse :  and  if  so,  then  God  was  unjust  in  wresting  from  him 
his  sceptre  and  giving  it  to  the  Medo-Persians  as  a  chastisement 
for  that  act.  The  truth  is,  as  stated  above,  that  curses,  or  bless- 
ings, pronounced  by  the  patriarchs  upon  their  children,  were 
merely  prophetic,  and  decided  nothing  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
the  means  by  which  they  should  be  fulfilled. 

Second.  Those  who  plead  this  curse  in  justification  of  negrO" 
slavery  take  it  for  wanted, 

1.  That  the  prediction  refers  to  the  bondage  of  individuals 
rather  than  to  the  condition  of  a  nation  tributary  to  another,  and 
in  that  sense  its  servants ;  whereas,  it  would  seem  the  latter  was 
intended,  judging  from  the  condition  of  those  nations  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  and  from  the  directions  given  to  Israel  in  re- 
ference to  their  treatment  of  those  nations  of  Canaan,  which,  upon 
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certain  conditions,  they  were  to  save  alive,  as  contained  in  Deut 
20 :  10, 11 :  '^  And  when  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  that  if 
it  make  thee  an  answer  of  peace  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it 
shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tribu- 
taries unto  thee,  and  shall  serve  thee.'' 

2.  They  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  this  curse  was  pronounced 
upon  all  the  family  of  Ham,  whereas  the  Bible  confines  it  to 
Canaan.  We  know  that  commentators  have  labored  to  prove 
that  it  extended  to  Ham's  other  sons ;  and  thus  they  have  mys- 
tified and  wrapped  in  midnight  darkness  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. Tbey  have  first  ascertained  that  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  who  were  descended  from  other  sons  of 
Ham,  have  been  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  then  they  have  gone 
back  to  this  prophecy,  and  endeavored,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  extend  its  import  so  as  to  make  it  cover  this  histori- 
cal fact*  If  the  negro  race  had  never  been  enslaved,  our  keen- 
sighted  doctors  of  divinity  would  never  have  seen  inserted  in  the 
;rophecy,  ^'Cursed  be  Canaan,"  the  names  of  Mizraim  and  Cush. 
*hese  names  must  have  been  inserted  with  ink  invisible^  which 
can  only  be  made  to  appear  by  exposure  to  the  fcorching  rays  of 
Jlffica^s  burning  sun.  If  the  fact  that  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cush  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage,  proves 
that  they  were  embodied  in  this  curse,  then  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  have  been  reduced  to 
bondage,  proves  that  they  were  embraced  in  it  likewise.  Be- 
sides, if  this  curse  was  pronounced  upon  all  Ham's  posterity,  it 
has  never  been  fulfilled.  The  sons  of  Ham  settled  the  E^p- 
tian  and  Assyrian  empires ;  and  conjointly  with  Shem,  the  Per- 
sian ;  and  afterwards,  to  some  extent,  the  Grecian  and  Roman. 
We  believe  it  never  was  pretended  by  any  one,  that  the  history 
of  these  nations  affords  any  verification  of  this  prophecy.  But, 
if  our  interpretation  is  given  to  the  passage,  and  it  is  confined 
to  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  their  history,  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  is  a  record  of  its  fulfilment  "  First,  they  were 
made  tributary  by  the  Israelites.  Then  Canaan  was  the  servant 
of  Shem.  Afterwards,  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Then  Ca- 
naan was  the  servant  of  Shem,  and,  in  part,  of  the  other  sons  of 
I{am.  Afterwards,  by  the  Macedonians,  Grecians,  and  Romans, 
successively.  Then  Canaan  was  the  servant  of  Japheth  mainly^ 
and  secondarily,  of  the  other  sons  of  Ham.  Finally,  they  were 
subjugated  by  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  under  which  they  yet  re« 
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main.    Thus  Canaan  is  now  the  servant  of  Shem  and  Japheth^ 
and  the  other  sons  of  Hafn." 

This  interpretation  makes  the  passage  perfectly  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood.  It  was  Ham,  the  father  of  Catiaan^  that 
saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  during  his  intoxication,  and  ex«> 
posed  it.  **  And  when  Noah  awoke,  he  knew  ^rhat  his  ywmget 
son  had  done,"  his  seccfnd  son,  Ham.  And  he  said,  (probably  to 
Ham,)  ^'  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  etc.  But  why  pronounce  the  curse 
upon  Canaan,  instead  of  Ham  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that, 
if  it  had  been  pronounced  upon  Ham,  it  would  have  been  consi' 
dered  as  expanding  itself  upon  all  his  posterity;  and  as  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  to  be  confined  to  his  descend^ 
ants  in  the  line  of  Canaan,  it  was,  therefore,  perfectly  proper 
that  the  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him,  instead  of  his 
fathen  It  is  as  though  Noah  had  said,  '^  My  second  son  Ham^ 
because  you  have  done  this  wicked  act,  I  am  inspired  by  God 
to  inform  you  that  your  descendants  in  the  line  of  Canaan  shall 
be  €ur^ed--Hservants  of  servants  shall  they  be  Unto  their  brethren.'^ 
This  plain  and  obvious  rendering  dissipates  all  that  mystery 
which  has  been  thrown  around  this  passage. 

But,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  curse 
rests  upon  the  sons  of  Africa,  and  marks  them  as  distinctly  ay 
their  sable  complexion  :  let  us  suppose  that  it  rests  upon  them 
as  a  sentence  from  God,  which  he  is  executing,  and  will  con^ 
tinue  to  executCi  We  would  then  ask,  Have  European  and 
American  slaveholders  been  appointed  by  God,  as  his  special 
agents  or  government  officerSy  to  execute  this  sentence?  If  s% 
where  is  the  instrument  of  their  appointment  1  We  have  seen, 
by  an  examination  of  the  subject,  that  whenever  God  has  ap^ 
pointed  persons  or  nations  executive  officers  to  inflict  the  sen^ 
tence  of  his  wrath  upon  individuals,  he  has  delivered  to  theas  a 
commission  or  warrant,  which  not  only  contained  their  appoint^ 
ment,  but  also  marked  out,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  the  work  they 
were  to  perform*  Let  slaveholders  of  the  present  day  show 
their  divine  warrant,  and  every  mouth  will  be  stopped.  But, 
until  they  can  point  us  to  this  instrument,  we  must  think,  even 
if  we  could  reaid  the  sentence,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  etc.,  writ" 
ten  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  forehead  of  every  African,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  become  executioners  of  Jehovah's*  willy 
and  attempt,  without  any  warrant  from  their  {Sovereign,  to  inflict 
his  sentence. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fact  that  they  are  under  sentenety 
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liBd  that  slaveholders  are  executing  this  sentence,  proves  that 
they  are  appointed  so  to  do.  Then  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  under  sentence  of  death  and  captivity^  and 
that  the  king  of  Babylon  executed  this  sentence,  proves  that  he 
was  duly  authorized  so  to  do,  and  God  conducted  unrighteously 
""when  he  dashed  them  td  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Again.  The  whole  human  family  are  under  sentence  of 
death :  "  Death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sin-* 
ned ;"  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  every  murderer  executes 
this  sentence  upon  the  murdered  individual.  Now,  according 
to  the  foregoing  sentiment,  the  fact  that  this  man  was  unde^ 
sentence  of  death,  and  that  the  murderer  executed  this  sentence, 
bhows  that  he  was  duly  authorized  so  to  do ;  and  of  course  was 
not  guilty  for  the  act.  Away,  then,  with  your  gibbets  to  hang 
up  these  high  sheriffs  of  Jehovah's  government  I 

We  think)  by  this  time^  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  every 
candid  reader^  that  unless  an  individual  can  show  a  special  war^ 
rant  from  the  Almighty y  he  has  no  right  to  hold  his  fellow-man 
in  bondage^  even  if  that  man  is  under  a  divine  sentence  of  fer*^ 
pettud  slavery. 

The  last  passage  to  be  examined  under  this  head^is  contained 
in  Levit.  25 :  44-^6b  '^  Both  thy  bond-men,  and  thy  bond* 
maids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  hiy  bond-men  and  bond' 
maids.  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  so^^ 
joum  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy^  and  of  their  families 
that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land :  and  they  shall 
be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession  i  they 
shall  be  your  bond-men  ftn'  ever :  but  over  your  brethren,  the 
children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with  rigon" 
Our  own  opinion  of  this  passage  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article. 

There  are  but  two  views  which  can  make  this  passage  ap** 
pear,  in  the  least^  to  sustain  slaveholding  at  the  present  day. 
The  first  is,  that  it  was  a  special  toarrcmt  directed  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  authorizing  them  to  execute  the  sentence  of  slavery 
upon  the  nations  of  Canaan  Who  surrounded  them.  The  argu-" 
ment  drawn  from  this  view  of  the  passage,  thrown  into  propo*' 
sitions,  would  stand  thus  I 

(a.)  The  Canaanites  were  cursed  of  God,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  slavery* 
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(6.)  The  Israelites  received  a  special  warrant  from  God,  and 
■were  thereby  empowered  to  execute  this  sentence  and  hold  them 
as  slaves. 

(c.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  was  lawful  fof  the  braelites  id 
enslave  the  Canaanites. 

(d.)  The  people  of  Africa  are  under  sentence  of  perpetUat 
slavery* 

(«.)  Therefore  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  a  right  id 
enslave  them  and  hold  them  ars  property. 

Alas !  that  the  truth  will  not  suffer  trs  to  insert  a  prdpositiort 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  stating  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  received  a  special  warrairt  to  exectite  this  sentence !  Then, 
if  the  premises  were  correct,  the  argument  woruld  be  perfectly 
conclusive.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  so  deep  and  broad 
a  chasm  between  the  premises  and  conclusion,  that  tk  man  of 
any  perception  would  not  dare  to  leap  it. 

Let  us  apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  another  cfase,  and  seier 
how  it  will  faoldi 

(a.)  The  Amalekites  were  under  sentence  of  death  from  thef 
Lord. 

(i.)  Saul  and  his  army  received  a  special  warrant  to  execute 
this  sentence,  and  slay  that  whole  nation. 

(c.)  Hence  it  was  lawful  for  Saul  and  his  army  to  put  to  the 
sword  and  utterly  destroy  that  people. 

(d.)  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  all  under  sentence  of 
death  from  the  Lord. 

(e.)  Therefore  it  would  be  lawful  for  us  to  head  an  armV, 
march  into  Canada,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Certainly 
this  argument  is  just  as  conclusive  as  the  other ;  and  it  shows 
most  clearly  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  will  not  answer :  it  i^r 
entirely  false  and  inconclusive. 

The  other  view  of  this  passage  is,  that  it  is  not  a  special  war-' 
rant  to  execute  a  sentence,  but  a  grant  made  by  God  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  giving  them  the  prvfUege  to  hold  the  Canaan- 
Ues  as  slaves.  But  how  can  this  prove  that  it  is  right  for  us,  at 
the  present  day,  to  hold  slaves  ?  Does  a  grant  given  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  hold  the  Canaanites  as  slaves,  make  it  right  for  Ame-< 
licans  and  Europeans,  who  have  no  such  orant,  to  hold  the 
Africans  as  slaves  ?  God  gave  Israel  the  title  deed  of  Canaan, 
and  commanded  them  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  Does 
that  give  us  the  right,  without  any  such  rnXE  deed,  to  dis- 
possess our  neighbor  of  bis  farm  ? 
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We  perceive,  then,  that  these  passages,  when  taken  in  theii* 
strongest  and  most  unfavorable  interpretation,  form  no  argu* 
ment,  and  afford  no  apology,  for  slavery  at  the  present  day. 

3.  We  argue  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  sustain  slavery 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  evident  that  God  did  all  he  could  con^ 
aistently,  in  that  dark  age  of  the  world,  to  meliorate  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  slave,  and  to  abolish  slavery  from  his  church.  We 
say,  all  he  could  oonsistbntly,  for  he  has  always  dealt  with 
man,  according  to  his  situation,  as  he  was  able  to  bear.  The 
light  of  truth  nas  been  poured  in  upon  the  human*  family  with 
a  steady  and  continual  increase,  according  to  the  strength  o^ 
their  moral  perception,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlighten  their 
path,  without  dazzling  their  vision.  God  has  dealt  out  the  light 
of  truth  to  the  moral  man  just  as  he  does  the  light  of  the  sun 
to  the  natural  man.  The  daybreak  and  morning  twilight  pre^ 
ceded  noonday  splendor.  And  how  infinitely  wise  this  arrange-* 
ment !  If  midnight  darkness  were  succeeded  hj  mid^day  bright<» 
ness,  it  would  pain,  enfeeble,  and  destroy  the  vision  of  man.  So 
if  the  broad  blaze  of  truth  had  been  let  in  upon  the  human  mind 
ftt  once^  man  could  not  have  endured  iti    Hence  the  Saviour  j 

says  to  his  disciples,  "  I  have  manv  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
you  cannot  bear  them  now.^'  When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
God  did  all  he  couid  coNsistBNTLV,  etct,  we  mean  consistenUjf 
with  the  degree  of  light  which  was  then  bestowed  upon  the 
churchi  When  Jehovah  had  given  her  all  the  light  that  she 
could  then  bear^  if  this  amount  of  light  was  not  sufficient  to  ren* 
der  it  best  for  him  at  that  time  to  attempt  the  removal  of  cer^ 
tain  existing  evils,  he  bore  with,  or,  in  Scripture  language^ 
winked  at,  those  evils,  until  such  time  as  he  could  bestow  light 
sufficient  to  render  an  effort  for  their  immediate  removal  consist 
tent.  Nor  did  the  practice  of  those  evils  by  members  of  the 
church,  under  such  circumstances,  prevent  God's  taking  them 
into  communion  with  himself,  and  granting  them  many  spiritual 
favors.  Hence  h^  communed  with  Abraham^  and  Jacob,  and 
David,  and  Solomon,  and  many  other  eminent  members  of  the 
Jewish  church,  although  they  practised  polygamy  and  slaveiT) 
and  were  suffered,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  age  and  the 
hardness  of  their  heatiSy  to  put  away  their  wives  for  an^  causei 
If  a  man  stumble^  at  twilight,  with  his  eyes  open  to  improve 
every  ray  that  falls  upon  his  path,  he  should  be  pitied,  raised 
up,  and  aided  on  his  journey.  But  if  he  shut  his  eves  against 
the  full  blaze  of  perfect  day,  and  rush  upon  the  brink  of  a 
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precipice,  he  deserves  to  be  punished  for  his  rashness  and  im- 
piety.  Hence  it  is  written,  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  country  where  God  first 
established  his  church,  slavery  has  always  existed  in  a  much 
milder  form  than  in  many  other  countries.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  condition  of  a  slave  was  dreadful  beyond  de- 
scription. He  was  not  known  in  law,  but  was,  if  possible,  de- 
graded beneath  the  brute.  He. was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
his  master,  and  so  perfectly  subject  to  his  caprice,  that  he  might 
nail  him  to  a  cross,  or  put  him  to  death  in  any  other  way. 

But  in  the  East  the  condition  of  slaves  was  generally  much 
more  tolerable.  They  were  frequently  treated  as  companions. 
They  were  suffered  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  their  master,  to 
marry  his  daughters,  and  not  unfrequently  become  heirs  to  his 
estate.  Home  says,  "  When  the  Eastern  people  have  no  male 
issue,  they  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and 
the  same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  2 :  34,  35 :  '  Now  Sheshan  had  no 
sons,  but  daughters.  And  Sheshan  had  a  servant,  an  Egyptian, 
whose  name  was  Jarha,  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jar- 
ha  his  servant  to  wife.'  In  Barbary,  the  rich  people,  when 
childless,  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  educate 
them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for  their 
own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are 
well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves,  brought  up  in  the 
seraglio ;  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were  origi- 
nally slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  captive 
Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another  Hebrew 
captive,  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  in  Babylon,  corresponds 
with  the  modern  usage  of  the  East." 

Mr.  Stephens,  who  has  recently  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy-land,  says :  *^  In 
the  East  slavery  exists  now  precisely  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  slave  is  received  into  the  family  of  a  Turk  in 
a  relation  more  confidential  and  respectable  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  domestic — and  when  liberated,  which  very  often  hap- 
pens, stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  a  free  man.  The  curse 
does  not  rest  upon  him  forever — he  may  sit  at  the  same  board, 
dip  his  hand  in  the  same  dish,  and,  if  there  are  no  other  im- 
peliments,  may  marry  his  master's  daughters."    But  mild  as 
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slavery  was  originally  in  the  East,  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  did  much  to  render  it  still  milder,  and  finally 
to  give  the  slave  his  liberty.  He  commanded  that  he  should  be 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  covenant,  be  circumcised,  and 
religiously  educated.  His  rights  were  guarded  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  He  was  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  admitted  to  the 
Jewish  festivals,  and  suffered  to  rest  upon  their  holy  days :  and, 
if  a  slave  was  maltreated  and  maimed  by  his  master,  he  had  his 
redress  at  law.  To  steal  a  man  was  punished  with  death— and 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  buy  slaves  of  their  own  people, 
and  were  ordered  to  confine  their  purchases  to  those  heathen 
nations  which  surrounded  them.  This  we  suppose  to  be  the 
whole  import  of  Levit.  25 :  44-46.  It  is  as  if  God  had  said, 
"  Although,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  age,  I  cannot 
consistently  entirely  abolish  slavery,  still  I  can  and  will  regvlate 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  huyivg  their  brethren  as 
slaves;  and  I  therefore  order  that,  from  this  time  forth  as  long  as 
slavery  shall  exist  among  them,  they  confine  their  purchase  of 
slaves  to  the  heathen  who  surround  them,  and  that  they  take 
from  them  alone  bondmen  for  themselves  and  their  children.^' 
If  the  reader  should  be  dissatisfied  with  this  exposition  of  the 
passage,  he  will  please  to  recollect,  that  we  have  previously 
shown  that,  with  the  most  unfavorable  rendering  which  can 
possibly  be  given,  it  affords  no  argument  for  slavery  at  the 
present  day.  Finally,  all  the  slaves  among  the  Jews  were  to  be 
liberated  every  fiftieth  year-— the  year  of  Jubilee.  One  cannot 
help  remarking  the  great  difference  between  slavery  as  it  then 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  and  as  it  now  exists  in  this  "  land 
0^  the  free  " — a  difference  consisting  not  in  the  tenure  by  which 
the  slaves  are  heldj  but  in  the  treatment  they  often  receive,  and 
the  legal  enactments  concerning  them. 

There  are  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  in  effect  deny  the  right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  his 
fellow-man.  One  is  that  which  prohibits  a  Hebrew  to  return  a 
runaway  slave  to  his  master,  Deut.  23 :  15  and  16 :  ^^  Thou 
fihalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  has  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
among  you  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  in  one  of  thy 
gates  where  it  liketh  him  best:  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.*' 
God  commanded  his  people  to  restore  to  the  lawful  owner  all 
lost  and  strayed  property,  which  they  night  find>  such  as  oxen, 
asses,  sheep,  raiment,  etc*    Yihj  then  did  he  prohibit  the  re- 
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turning  of  a  runaway  slave  7  Because  Jehovah  saw  that,  if 
by  bis  authority  the  escaped  servant  was  to  be  returned  to  his 
master,  it  would  be  admitting  that  the  master  had  a  right  to 
hold  property  in  man ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had  no  such  right, 
for  he  had  never  granted  it  to  him. 

The  other  is  that  table  of  the  law,  or  ten  commandments, 
which  was  given  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  fire  and 
smoke,  and  the  soand  of  a  trumpet  from  Mount  Sinai.  Without 
stopping  |o  dwell  upon  these  commands  separately  as  they 
stand  in  the  decalogue,  let  us  take  their  summary  as  giyen  by 
our  Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Suppose  that  this  law 
were  written  upon  every  heart,  so  as  to  become  the  actuating 
principle  of  the  life,  who  doubts  but  that  it  would  demolish  to 
its  foundation  the  practice  of  reducing  men  to  a  state  of  slavery 
and  holding  them  as  property  ?  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  so  far  from  sustaining,  that  it  actually  denies  the 
right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  his  fellow-man.  Is  it  still  said 
that  the  fact  that  slavery  existed  in  the  church  in  Old  Testament 
times  proves  that  it  is  right  ?  Then  the  fact  that  polygamy, 
idolatry,  and  adultery,  existed  in  the  church  in  Old  Testament 
times  proves  that  they  are  right.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  a 
single  line,  word,  nor  syllable,  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  when 
properly  understood,  that  goes  to  sustain  any  system  of  slavery. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

The  Training  or  the  Will. 

By  &eT.  Pkarcelltti  Church,  Rodiestor,  N.  Y. 

Dor  materials  of  knowledge  resolve  themselves  into  two  class- 
es— those  which  relate  to  the  mind  itself,  and  those  which  relate 
to  subjects  extraneous  to  the  mind.  The  interior  life  of  the 
mind  opens  to  a  universe  of  thought  and  investigation.  It  is  a 
universe  which  no  eye  but  our  own  and  that  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  can  fully  explore.    £ach  mind^  like  each  orb  of 
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immensity,  has  an  isolated  existence,  being  endowed  with  the 
power  of  seclusion  from  its  associate  minds,  except  as  it  brings 
out  and  exposes  its  accumulations  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
through  the  channel  of  language  and  other  means  of  mental  in- 
tercommunication. Nor  can  one  lose  his  interest  in  these  com- 
ponent elements  of  his  own  conscious  individuality.  His  lan- 
guage is  framed  to  give  them  expression ;  they  beam  through 
his  eyes,  his  gestures,  and  all  his  points  of  physical  contact  w^ith 
other  beings ;  and  his  set  discourses  are  but  the  elaborated  pro- 
ducts of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  exists  a  general  pre- 
judice against  making  what  passes  under  the  eye  of  our  con- 
sciousness a  subject  of  investigation  and  philosophy.  How  of- 
ten is  it  said  of  one  who  attempts  it,  O,  be  is  quite  metaphysi- 
cal ;  he  deals  in  what  nobody  can  understand ;  he  is  a  dry 
and  pointless  reasoner,  who  would  do  well  to  emerge  from  this 
murky  region  into  the  open  daylight  of  things  clear  and  tangi- 
ble. Whereas  the  exercises  of  our  minds  are  as  substantial 
materials  of  thought,  as  the  properties  of  a  rock  or  a  tree  ;  and, 
provided  our  modes  of  reasoning  are  careful,  accurate,  and  induc- 
tive, may  be  made  as  clear  and  as  available  to  the  ends  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  more  refined  and  exalted  a  nature,  the  more  valuable  are 
its  phenomena  as  elements  of  science.  The  knowledge  of  vege- 
table life  is  more  to  be  prized  than  that  of  unorganized  matter : 
the  animal  economy  affords  richer  contributions  still ;  but  those 
of  mind,  as  including  its  moral  and  immortal  tendencies,  trans- 
cend all  others,  because  they  afford  the  nearest  approaches  to 
the  Infinite  Mind,  the  source  of  all  being  and  all  truth. 

What,  therefore,  has  brought  metaphysical  science  into  such 
disrepute  ?  Is  it  not  something  constrained  and  unnatural  in  our 
modes  of  investigation  ?  The  facts  of  consciousness  have  been 
abandoned,  in  order  to  follow  up  untenable  theories  of  mental 
and  moral  causality,  or  to  settle  a  priori  conclusions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  working  of  the  spiritual  machine  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  has  been,  the  adoption  of  principles  at  va- 
riance with  our  experience.  These  things  have  produced  the 
impression,  to  some  extent,  that,  in  this  department,  what  is  true 
in  theory  is  false  in  practice,  and  what  is  unanswerable  in  the 
abstract  is  untenable  in  the  concrete.  Too  much  labor  has  been 
expended  in  settling  the  question  of  the  will's  determination,  or 
in  ascertaining  why  a  moral  cause  causes  as  it  does  cause,  rather 
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than  otherwise,  an  inquiry  which  will  probably  forever  elude  the 
present  encumbered  powers  of  human  scrutiny  and  investigation. 
The  psychological  phenomena,  as  they  actually  exist  or  as  we  ex- 
perience them  in  ourselves,  are  as  fair  a  subject  for  analysis  as 
the  soils  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  or  other 
grains.  But  the  question  why  those  phenomena  should  be  as 
they  are  rather  than  otherwise,  or  why  the  will  should  give  being 
to  one  class  of  volitions  rather  than  another,  is  quite  as  difficult 
as  to  determine  the  ultimate  reasons  why  a  given  combination 
of  earthy  substances  should  be  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  than  any  other  combination.  The  actual  phenomena  in 
mind  as  well  as  matter  are  the  sole  material  of  human  science. 
Till  we  act  on  this  principle,  our  attempts  in  the  metaphysics 
will  be  like  those  of  certain  mechanical  geniuses  to  find  out  a 
perpetual  motion,  spending  our  noblest  efforts  to  do  what  can- 
not be  done. 

A  few  particulars  in  reference  to  the  will  itself  and  its  de- 
velopment will  occupy  our  attention  in  this  article.  We  shall 
notice, 

I.  The  relation  of  the  rinll  to  the  other  faculties. 

II.  The  object  of  its  training  ;  and 
m.  The  manner  of  its  training. 

Though  I  speak  of  the  unll  as  doing  this  or  that,  yet  I  mean  the 
agent  exercising  his  power  of  will.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
what  intellect  can  achieve  and  the  heart  can  feel,  when  we 
mean  simply  the  capacity  of  the  agent  as  manifested  through 
those  faculties.  The  training  of  the  will  refers  to  the  education 
of  those  powersof  our  nature  which  manifest  themselves  through 
this  faculty. 

I.  We  are  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  other  facul- 
ties. 

When  we  speak  of  the  will,  we  mean  that  power  of  putting 
forth  voluntary  actions  of  which  we  are  conscious.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  mind's  active  causality.  There  is  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  distinction  between  willing  and  simple  sensation  or  mo- 
tion. In  the  one  we  are  conscious  of  being  active  and  respon- 
sible, while  in  the  other  we  are  passive  and  irresponsible.  In 
the  one  we  produce  such  and  such  effects,  while  in  the  other  we 
are  the  subject  of  effects  which  spring  up  spontaneously.  Those 
effects  which  flow  from  us  in  consequence  of  our  willing  or 
choosing  them,  therefore,  we  class  together  and  refer  them  to  a 
distinct  faculty  which  we  call  the  will. 
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We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  distinguish  between  those 
effects  themselves  and  their  cause.  The  efiects  are  always  mani- 
fested through  the  channel  of  some  faculty  of  body  or  mind. 
Walking,  running,  looking,  listening,  handling,  smelling,  tasting, 
and  the  like,  are  effects  of  which  previous  volitions  in  the  mind 
are  the  cause.  And  our  intellectual  exercises  of  thinking,  re- 
membering, reasoning,  judging,  imagining,  and  the  like,  are  to 
a  great  extent  mere  effects  which  are  to  be  referred  to  volitions 
as  their  cause.  The  same  is  also  true  of  desiring,  hoping,  fear- 
ing, loving,  hating,  envying,  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  heart 
or  sensibility.  Let  any  one  separate  from  these  exercises  all 
idea  of  the  will  in  designing,  purposing,  or  wilUng  them,  and 
they  sink  into  simple  sensations,  like  (hat  of  a  pain  in  one's  tooth, 
or  the  sense  of  seeing  from  the  contact  of  light  with  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  To  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  a  sensation 
acquires  a  voluntary  character,  is  perhaps  impossible.  But  stilly 
that  our  sensations  are  modified  by  our  vohtions,  or  that  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  effect  of  which  the  will  is  the  cause, 
no  one  can  doubt.  And  it  is  necessary,  in  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  keep  distinctly  before  our  view  the  theoretical  difference 
between  a  volition  itself,  and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  in  the  organs  of  the  body. 
This  prepares  us  to  observe, 

1.  That  the  will  stands  related  to  the  other  faculties  as  the 
cause  of  their  activity.  It  is  with  the  other  faculties  of  mind,  as 
it  is  with  our  bodily  organs,  which  have  no  power  of  activity 
apart  from  the  will.  Those  movements  in  our  hands,  eyes,  and 
all  our  organs  and  muscles,  which  are  necessary  in  prosecuting 
the  arts  and  ends  of  life,  in  the  graceful  action  of  the  orator,  and 
in  all  the  beautiful,  dignified,  and  noble  attributes  of  which  the 
human  frame  is  capable,  take  their  rise  from  this  faculty.  Ob- 
literate the  power  of  designing  from  the  mind,  and  nothing  of 
activity  will  remain  in  the  body  above  the  horrible  contortions 
of  a  galvanized  corpse. 

We  are  equally  indebted  to  the  same  faculty  for  the  activity 
of  the  mAfid.  It  is  true  that  metaphysicians  ascribe  to  the  mind 
three  generical  faculties,  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  the  psychological  phenomena  are  reduced  to  two 
classes,  sensations  and  volitions.  Of  this  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced by  inquiring  after  the  generical  marks  of  distinction  be- 
tween these  faculties.  What  then  is  the  mark  of  intellect? 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  faculties  ?     Mani- 
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• 
festly  intellect  is  marked  by  a  single  characteristic :  itis  a  per- 
cipient. Take  it  in  any  of  its  developements,  still  this  ma^k 
appears.  Attention  is  the  percipient  faculty  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular thing :  reasoning  is  perceiving  the  relation  and  compar- 
ison of  our  ideas ;  judgment  is  our  perception  of  the  result,  real 
or  supposed,  of  a  process  of  reasoning ;  memory  is  the  percep- 
tion of  ideas  before  in  the  mind,  with  a  recognition  of  their 
former  presence.     This,  then,  is  the  only  mark  of  intellect. 

A  perception  taken  by  itself,  what  is  it  but  a  simple  sensation 
of  perceiving  ?  A  nature  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing necessarily  gives  being  to  the  effects  appropriate  to  this 
power,  when  the  circumstances  are  present  which  are  required 
for  its  exercise.  The  eye  necessarily  conveys  to  the  mind  the 
sensation  of  seeing,  when  light  falls  upon  its  retina.  No  volition 
is  demanded  in  the  premises,  nor  can  the  character  of  the  result 
be  changed  by  any  effort  of  the  will.  So  of  the  power  in  the 
mind  to  know,  to  perceive,  to  understand  :  it  is  necessarily  ex- 
erted under  those  circumstances  wherein  it  can  be  exerted  at 
all.  Any  thing  over  and  above  a  passive  sensation  of  perceiving 
comes  not  from  this  power  itself,  but  from  some  other  source. 
Intellect  has  in  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  faculties, 
neither  action  nor  feeling,  any  more  than  a  simple  power  of 
vision  in  the  eye  embodies  in  itself  action  or  feeling.  Action  in 
the  eye  comes  from  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  feeling  from  the 
nerves  of  sensation.     A  blind  eye  still  has  action  and  feeling. 

So  of  intellect.  When  its  developements  are  modified  by 
any  thing  aside  from  its  character  as  a  percipient,  that  modifica- 
tion comes,  not  from  itself,  but  from  its  associate  faculties. 
Apart  from  the  contributions  of  those  faculties  there  is  nothing 
of  intellect,  but  a  foundation  for  those  sensations  included  under 
our  idea  of  perceiving. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  the  heart  or  sensibility.  When  we 
trace  up  that  faculty  to  its  generical  mark,  we  find  nothing  but 
a  foundation  for  the  sensations  oi  feeling  or  emotion.  There  is 
in  a  simple  feeling  neither  perception  nor  volition.  Take  a  pain 
or  pleasure,  a  desire  or  aversion,  a  hope  or  fear,  in  the  abstract, 
and  what  can  it  perceive  1  what  can  it  do  ?  Our  pain  furnishes 
a  reason  for  taking  medicine.  But  can  this  become  to  us  an 
object  of  knowledge,  apart  from  the  power  of  perceiving  it  ? 
The  pains  of  a  man  whose  power  of  knowing  is  paralyzed  by 
a  fit  or  any  other  cause,  do  not  furnish  to  him  a  reason  for  tak- 
ing medicine.    This  reason  cannot  exist  in  the  pain  itself  or  in 
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the  power  of  feeling  it,  but  in  that  of  knowing  that  he  does  feel 

it.     And  certainly,  the  action  of  taking  medicine  comes  neither 

from  the  feeling  of  the  pain,  nor  from  the  power  of  knowing 

that  we  feel  it,  but  from  the  will.     We  fake  medicine  by  will- 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  apart  from  volitions  in  the  mind, 
nothing  remains  but  simple  sensations.  The}*  are  sensations  of 
perceiving  or  feeling,  and  the  psychological  phenomena  are  re- 
duced to  these  two  classes,  of  sensations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
volitions  on  the  other.  Fruit  comes  in  contact  with  a  man's 
palate  and  awakens  a  pleasurable  emotion ;  that  emotion  be- 
comes a  matter  of  consciousness  to  him,  or  he  has  the  sensation 
of  perceiving  it ;  and  by  his  power  of  willing,  he  determines 
to  obtain  more  of  it  or  to  continue  eating  it.  The  two  first  are 
sensations,  the  last  is  a  volition. 

In  point  of  fact,  neither  of  these  faculties  can  be  developed 
by  itself.  The  phenomena  of  mind,  as  they  exist  in  real  life, 
result  from  the  blended  operation  of  the  several  faculties.  These 
faculties  may  be  likened  to  the  nervous,  sanguinary,  and  osseous 
organs  and  fluids  in  the  human  body,  which  exist  in  union,  the 
bones  holding:  the  muscles  in  tension  as  the  framework  withiti 
which  life  is  manufactured,  the  blood  supplying  nourishment, 
and  the  nerves  adding  sensation  and  motion.  Do  digestion  and 
secretion  go  on  ?  the  nerves  supply  the  impetus :  does  a  muscle 
grow  t  the  blood  feeds  it :  has  it  power  ?  the  bones  hold  it  in 
tension,  and  the  nerves,  or  rather,  the  will  through  the  nerves 
gives  it  motion.  Thus  the  ends  of  the  animal  economy  are 
attained  by  the  different  contributions  of  various  organs  and 
fluids,  all  united  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

So  of  the  generical  faculties  of  mind.  When  the  intellect 
becomes  the  seat  of  qualities  implying  more  than  a  simple  sen- 
sation of  perceiving,  such  as  attention,  reason,  judgment,  mem- 
ory, and  the  like,  it  owes  their  existence  to  the  will.  The 
exercises  of  attending,  reasoning,  judging,  and  remembering, 
are  as  purely  voluntary,  as  handling,  looking,  listening,  tasting, 
and  the  like.  Can  we  attend  to  a  thing,  conduct  a  process  of 
reasoning,  or  perform  any  other  feat  of  intellect,  without  will- 
ing it  ?  It  is  equally  true  of  the  sensibility,  also,  that  when  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  passions  and  affections  involving  something 
over  and  above  a  spontaneous  feeling  or  emotion,  it  is  indebted 
to  the  will  for  their  existence.  Love,  desire,  hope,  fear,  anger, 
malice,  revenge,  hatred,  envy,  and  all  other  afiections  existing 
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in  real  life,  result  from  the  mind's  voluntariness,  in  holding  on 
to  a  given  class  of  primary  sensations,  till  they  have  grown  up 
into  these  qualities.  The  agreeable  emotions  awakened  by  the 
presence  of  a  person,  do  not  grow  up  into  love  for  him,  till  the 
will  has  acted,  to  some  extent,  in  retaining  that  emotion,  by 
calling  up  the  image  of  that  person  or  seeking  his  society. 
The  disagreeMe  emotions  awakened  by  another,  must  go  • 
through  the  same  process,  before  they  can  become  hatred  or 
malice.  Has  an  infiEint  malice  1  Whether  his  nature  has  not 
the  elementary  tendencies  to  this  vice,  is  not  the  question ;  but 
whether  these  tendencies  can  grow  up  into  malice,  till  there  is 
some  exercise  of  the  voluntary  agency.  We  might  as  well 
speak  of  the  quality  of  being  learned,  as  a  native  endowment 
of  intellect,  as  to  ascribe  malice  to  the  heart  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  will. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  will,  stands  related  to  the  other 
faculties  as  the  cause  of  their  activity.  The  agent,  by  his  faculty 
of  will,  wields  his  powers  of  sensation  just  as  he  wields  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  his  other  voluntary  organs  and  muscles. 
And  those  psychological  phenomena,  which  are  at  the  basis  of 
our  mental  and  morsil  philosophies,  and  which  are  so  often  ap« 
pealed  to  in  theology,  are  the  result  of  our  voluntary  agency, 
acting  through  our  powers  of  sensation.  Handling  can  no  more 
exist  apart  from  the  will,  than  it  can  exist  without  a  hand.  A 
palsied  hand  cannot  handle,  nor  can  a  will  handle  without  a 
hand  through  which  to  manifest  itself.  So  of  reasoning  and 
all  kindred  exercises,  and  so,  too,  of  the  passions  in  all  their 
forms ;  they  are  mere  manifestations  of  the  will  through  the 
powers  of  perceiving  and  of  feeling. 

By  losing  sight  of  these  facts,  we  fall  into  the  most  absurd 
modes  of  psychological,  moral,  and  religious  reasonings.  To 
take  those  exercises  which  the  older  writers  class  together  as 
belonging  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart,  and  then  make 
them  the  ultimate  principles  in  our  philosophy  or  theology,  is 
like  reasoning  about  the  mixed  condiments  of  a  confectioner,  as 
if  they  were  an  uncompounded  production  of  nature.  Every 
thing  characterized  by  feeling,  is  thought  to  owe  its  existence 
to  the  simple  power  of  feeling.  And  the  existing  passions  and 
affections  are  spoken  of  as  things  in  which  volition  has  had  no 
agency.  Our  virtue  and  vice  are  said  to  have  their  seat  in  the 
hearty  and  not  in  the  will ;  by  which  it  is  meant,  that  they  have 
their  seat  in  our  love,  hatred,  malice,  good  will,  and  our  affec- 
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tions  in  general.  And  the  heart,  as  made  up  of  involuntary 
sensations,  is  spoken  of  as  the  only  devil  in  man's  nature,  a  liv- 
ing serpent  that  took  possession  of  him  at  the  fall,  and  has  been 
propagated  from  father  to  son  by  a  sort  of  connatural  genera- 
tion. The  thing  to  be  done  for  his  reformation,  it  \s  supposed, 
is  to  kill  this  serpent  and  cage  in  its  place  a  new  heart,  as  a 
bird  of  paradise  to  whistle  its  sweet  notes  through  the  pipes  of 
the  will.     And  as  a  show  of  argument  for  this  view  of  the  sub-  i 

ject,  they  quote  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  that  vices  proceed  out  ' 

of  the  heart.     They  forget  that  the  inspired  writers  never  used  j 

the  term  heart,  for  a  faculty  distinct  from  the  intellect  and  will, 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  their  philosophy  had  not  learned  to 
make  this  distinction  in  the  mental  faculties.  Their  heart  in- 
cluded the  whole  internal  economy,  as  distinguished  from  out- 
ward conduct.  When  our  Saviour  speaks  of  our  hearts  as  the 
source  of  our  wickedness,  therefore,  he  means  our  thoughts,  pur- 
poses, passions,  and  whole  internal  man,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  outward  and  visible.  Hence,  whatever  the  fact  may 
be,  his  words  contain  no  proof  that  our  wickedness  has  its  exist- 
ence in  something  independent  of  our  wills.  i 
i-^  2.  The  will  sustains  the  relation  of  cause  to  whatever  is  blame"  f 
or  praise-worthy  in  the  other  faculties.  When  a  hand  is  put  in 
motion  in  lifting  a  piece  of  steel,  what  is  it  that  distinguishes 
the  act  from  that  of  a  magnet  in  lifting  it  1  The  effect  in  both 
cases  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  elevation  of  the  steel  from  that  state 
of  rest  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  its  own  gravity.  And  yet 
this  action  in  the  hand  may  be  conceived  of  as  morglly  right  or 
wrong.  If  it  be  that  of  a  child's  hand,  whose  father  had  com* 
manded  or  forbidden  it,  then  the  idea  ,of  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience, of  praise  or  bfame,  would  attach  to  it  But  no  such 
idea  could  attach  to  the  action  of  the  magnet.  Wherein,  there- 
fore, lies  the  difference  ?  Manifestly  in  this,  that  the  act  of  the 
hand  was  the  effect  of  choice  or  intention  in  the  mind,  while  no 
such  choice  is  supposable  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  This  ex- 
ample will  illustrate  the  relation  which  the  will  sustains  to  all 
actions,  exercises,  affections,  and  states  of  the  heart  wherein 
inheres  the  quality  of  blame  or  of  praiseworthiness. 

If*  we  turn  from  the  body  to  th6  mind  itself,  and  observe  its 
exercises  of  remembering,  imagining,  reasoning,  and  judging, 
Of  of  loving,  bating,  desiring,  hoping,  fearing,  and  the  like, 
wherein,^!  ask,  does  their  blame-  or  praise-worthiness  consist  ? 
Is  it  in  these  exercises  considered  as  simple  sensations  of  per- 
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ceiving  or  of  feeling;  or  is  it  in  the  quality  of  voluntarinesB 
which  is  supposed  to  inhere  in  them  1  Can  involuntary  sensa- 
tions, that  come  and  go  like  the  wind,  or  like  a  jumping  pain  in 
one's  tooth,  raise  in  us  the  notion  of  morality  7  It  is  the  man 
exercising  his  power  of  designing  or  willing  to  remember,  ima- 
gine, reason,  and  judge ;  to  love,  hate,  desire,  hope,  fear,  envy, 
and  the  like,  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  ideas  of  moral 
good  or  evil  in  these  phenomena  of  mind.  These  phenomena, 
as  we  before  said,  partake  of  a  complex  character,  owing  their 
existence  to  the  will,  as  much  as  to  the  power  of  perceiving  and 
of  feeling.  But  it  is  what  the  will  contributes  in  the  form  of 
choice,  design,  and  intention,  and  not  what  the  other  faculties 
contribute  in  the  form  of  simple  sensations,  that  raises  in  us  the 
notion  of  praise-  or  blame-worthiness  in  these  complex  exercises. 

It  is  true  we  impute  depravity  to  states  of  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions, which  are  the  effect  of  no  immediate  act  of  volition.  Th« 
man  who  does  wrong  from  habit,  or  in  whom  habit  has  become 
so  strong  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  ^*  he  cannot  cease 
from  sin,"  we  still  regard  as  a  polluted  and  depr^^ved  being. 
But  involuntary  moral  states  of  this  kind,  are  conceived  of  as 
remotely  connected  with  choice  as  their  cause,  and  this  is  the 
foundation  of  our  ideas  of  their  depravity.  It  is  on  this  princi- 
ple that  the  drunkard's  and  libertine's  appetite,  though  involun- 
tary, are  reckoned  criminal.  We  reckon  it  so,  because  it  is  the 
effect  of  voluntary  indulgence.  It  is  the  work  of  the  drunkard 
and  libertine,  in  willing  those  repeated  acts  of  gratification, 
from  which  arose  its  ungovernable  strength. 

Yea,  we  may  extend  this  thought  so  as  to  include  inherited 
depravity.  The  drunkard  and  libertine,  it  is  said  by  physiolo- 
gists, may  propagate  their  moral  characteristics  with  their  blood. 
Still,  when  we  witness  the  signs  of  them  in  their  children,  even 
of  the  tenderest  age,  we  nevertheless  consider  them  as  instances 
of  depravity.  But,  then,  it  is  a  depravity  that  stands  related  to 
acts  of  the  will  as  its  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  those 
remoter  volitions  which  existed  in  the  parent  or  parents.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  all  men  have  become  sinners  in  Adam.  The 
voluntary  acts  of  Adam  in  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  stand 
related  to  the  inherited  depravity  of  his  posterity  as  the  cause 
to  its  effect,  the  antecedent  to  its  consequent. 

The  common  sense  of  mankind  must,  however,  make  a  dif- 
ference between  depravity  thus  remotely  connected  with  voli- 
tions, and  that  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  acts  of  the  living  agent. 
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The  first  partakes  of  the  nature  of  punishment  and  realizes  our 

idea  of  judicial  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind,  >vhi]e 

the  other  incorporates  in  itself  that  element  of  voluntariness, 

which  is  essential  to  personal  merit  or  demerit.    No  matter  how  J 

much  strength  an  appetite  for  ardent  spririts  may  have  acquired,  ^ 

either  from  our  own  previous  acts  or  those  of  our  parents,  it 

cannot  be  reckoned  to  us  as  a  crime  when  we  cease  to  indulge 

it.     And,  certainly,  the  crimes  of  mankind  at  large  cannot  be  as 

i^reat  as  if  each  individual  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  perfect  ho* 
iness  into  his  present  habits  of  life.  The  fact  of  our  having 
inherited  depraved  tendencies  materially  mitigates  our  guilt, 
and  abates  the  extent  of  our  demerit. 

However  we  may  view  these  points,  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  acts  of  choice  in  the  will  stand  related  as  cause,  immediately 
or  mediately,  nearly  or  remotely,  to  all  those  exercises  and 
changes,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  we  attach  the  idea 
of  praise  and  blame.  It  is  the  intention,  choice,  volition,  that 
imparts  to  our  mental  and  physical  developements  whatever  of 
morality  they  embody. 

3.  The  will  stands  related  to  our  other  faculties  as  the  6am 
of  their  union  in  an  individual  conscious  agency. — As  it  is  the 
cause  of  every  thing  in  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility,  above 
involuntary  sensations,  and  the  cause  of  all  those  exercises  in 
these  faculties  that  have  a  moral  character,  so  it  is  the  bond  that 
unites  them  in  one  conscious  individuality,  or  it  is  the  basis  of 
our  personality.  In  reference  to  a  large  portion  of  what  passes 
under  the  eye  of  our  consciousness,  we  see  that  it  owes  its 
existence  to  our  willing  or  choosing  it  We  will  to  reason, 
and  we  reason ;  to  think  upon  this  or  that  subject,  and  we  think 
upon  it ;  to  love,  and  we  call  up  the  images  and  considerations 
calculated  to  elicit  that  affection;  to  walk,  and  we  walk;  to 
sit,  and  we  sit;  to  look,  and  we  look;  and  thus  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  our  active  history  is  held  in  union,  as  a  part  of  our 
personal  agency,  by  our  conscious  power  of  willing.  And  our 
language  is  framed  to  express  this  union  in  the  will  of  the  ef- 
fects proceeding  from  our  personal  agency.  When  we  say,  / 
do,  think,  reason,  speak,  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain,  hope,  fear,  de-  . 
sire,  choose,  sit,  walk,  or  run,  we  always  refer  to  the  connexion 
which  these  eflfects  have  with  our  power  of  will. 

And  those  parts  of  ourselves  which  do  not  come  from  the 
will,  such  as  involuntary  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  the 
sensibility,  or  of  perceiving  in  the  intellect,  are  still  connected 
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Avith  our  conscious  life  by  loeans  of  that  faculty.  Conscious- 
ness, as  Cousin  clearly  shows,  involves  an  act  of  attention  in 
the  mind  to  what  is  passing  within  itself,  and  such  an  act  can- 
not exist  without  our  willing  it.  We  will  to  reflect  upon  what 
we  feel  or  think  within  ourselves,  and  we  do  it ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  our  internal  exercises  become  matters  of  conscious- 
ness. As  soon  as  we  lose  this  power  of  attention  or  of  con- 
sciousness, we  lose  all  that  passes  within  ourselves,  and  our  ex- 
istence is  practically  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  stock  or  a  stone. 
The  will,  therefore,  is  the  basis  of  our  personal,  conscious,  spi- 
ritual life. 

No  matter  how  various  and  complicated  may  be  the  move- 
ments in  the  machinery  of  a  cotton  factory,  yet  all  are  united  in 
the  one  wheel  which  is  propelled  by  the  falling  water.  That  is 
the  emanating  point  and  common  centre  of  the  whole.  So  the 
will  is  the  emanating  point  and  common  centre  of  motion  to 
every  voluntary  muscle  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  of  exercise 
and  direction  to  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility ;  or,  at  least, 
the  whole  are  so  far  united  in  this  faculty,  that  without  it  they 
would  make  no  part  of  our  conscious  life  and  agency.  The 
will,  therefore,  is  the  basis  of  those  forms  of  expression  in  all 
languages,  by  which  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness,  and  call  them  our  ovm.  It  is  the  1  of  the 
mind,  the  self,  the  basis  of  personality,  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  sensations  cluster,  so  as.to  enter  into  the  component  elements 
of  our  conscious  individuality. 

4.  Finally,  the  will  stands  related  to  the  other  faculties  as 
the  governing  'power.  I  am  aware  that  the  older  metaphysi- 
cians reverse  the  order,  and  make  the  sensations  the  governing 
power.  They  say.  Can  the  will  act  without  a  motive  ?  And 
can  a  motive  exist  without  a  sensation  or  affection  of  some 
sort,  inclining  us  towards  the  thing  to  which  we  are  moved  ? 
The  passions,  affections,  appetites,  perceptions,  judgments,  and 
the  like,  they  make  the  component  elements  of  motive,  and 
suppose  that  they  stand  related  to  volitions,  as  cause  to  an  ef- 
fect. The  Edwardean  philosophy  is  built  upon  this  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  sensations  to  the  volitions.  It  represents  the 
former  as  connected  with  the  latter,  the  same  as  the  subject  with 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  will  cannot  act  apart  from  the  sensa- 
tions, any  more  than  a  king  can  reign  without  subjects.  De- 
prived of  his  subjects,  his  royal  authority  becomes  an  empty  pa- 
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geant,  that  exists  only  in  name.  So  the  will,  apart  from  the 
sensations  involved  in  perceiving  and  feeling,  would  be  an  emp- 
ty name,  from  which  volitions  could  not  flow.  But,  though  a 
king  could  not  be  a  king  without  his  subjects,  yet  when  the  ex-  / 

istence  of  both  is  assumed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  \ 

belongs  the  governing  power  ?     His  royal  prerogatives  would  I 

cease  the  moment  they  should  govern  him  rather  than  he  them. 
So  the  will,  deprived  of  its  power  over  the  sensations,  is  no 
will.  Involuntary  impulses  would,  in  that  case,  constitute  the 
sum  total  of  the  psychological  phenomena.  The  power  of  ar- 
resting the  course  of  the  sensations  and  of  controlling  any  given 
order  of  them  that  may  arise,  enters  into  the  very  notion  of  a 
will.  The  individual  who  is  necessarily  borne  away,  first  by 
one  gust  of  sensations,  then  by  another,  and  so  by  any  that  may 
chance  to  arise  from  the  spontaneity  of  his  inward  life,  or  the 
impressions  of  outward  nature,  as  a  leaf  is  driven  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  is  as  destitute  of  will  as  that  leaf. 

It  is  true  that  the  will  has  no  power  to  alter  the  character  of 
our  simple  sensations.  We  cannot  will  ourselves  into  ideas  of 
the  odor  of  a  pink  and  of  a  rose,  of  a  square  or  of  a  triangle,  of  the 
preferableness  of  happiness  to  misery,  and  all  similar  things, 
which  are  different  from  those  that  spontaneously  spring  up  in 
our  minds  in  view  of  these  objects.  But  it  belongs  to  the  will 
to  determine  the  nature  and  degree  of  influence  which  our  sim- 
ple sensations  shall  have  over  our  conduct.  They  can  not  ne- 
cessitate any  definite  action  in  the  will.  Sensations,  strong  even 
as  those  awakened  in  the  drunkard  by  a  view  of  his  cups,  leave 
him  the  power  of  self-control.  He  may  still  exert  against 
them  the  full  force  of  his  will,  in  denying  himself  their  appro- 
priate gratification.  Nor  in  those  cases  in  which  the  volitions 
take  the  direction  of  any  given  class  of  sensations,  do  the  for- 
mer sustain  to  the  latter  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 
Edwards  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  when  he  speaks  of  motives 
as  the  occasion  of  volitions.  The  will  is  in  no  case  the  subject 
of  effects,  as  the  sensorium  is  in  the  impressions  made  upon  it. 
Volitions  in  the  will  are  not  produced  by  motive,  in  the  same 
sense  that  seeing  is  by  the  contact  of  light,  or  combustion  by 
the  application  of  fire  to  wood.  The  will  is  never  the  passive 
tool  of  the  sensations,  but  always  retains  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice. 

All  moral  law  assumes  that  there  is  power  in  the  will  to 
control  the  sensations.     It  is  a  primary  object  of  Ood's  law  to 
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enjoin  certain  affections  and  prohibit  others.  It  requires  love, 
good-willy  meekness,  gentleness,  and  patienee :  forbids  hatred, 
ill-will,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  and  revenge,  and  thus  brings  its 
full  force  to  bear  upon  the  sensations.  But  how  could  this  be 
done  if  there  were  no  power  in  the  will  lo  control  the  sensa- 
tions ?  If  there  were  no  such  power,  then  the  divine  law,  in 
its  whole  scope  and  drift,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  if  it 
commanded  us  to  fly  and  interdicted  our  breathing. 

Yea,  more,  it  is  a  defect  of  character  \o  allow  the  impulses 
of  sensation  to  govern  us.  No  matter  what  strength  any  given 
appetite  or  impulsion  may  acquire,  it  cannot  contain  in  itself 
the  right  to  control  us.  Even  though  it  be  a  right  impulsion, 
its  strength  is  not  the  reason  for  our  following  it,  because  it  is 
not  the  foundation  of  its  rightness.  Its  rightness  comes  from 
its  conformity  to  law;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  such  con- 
formity, we  should  be  bound  to  follow  it,  if  it  were  the  weaker 
impulse.  If  one  impulsion  may  govern  us  on  the  sole  ground 
of  its  strength,  another  may  do  the  same ;  and  the  plea  of  the 
drunkard  that  he  obeys  the  strongest  impulsion,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient justification  of  his  conduct.  Whether  in  angels  or  de- 
vils, it  alike  argues  defect  of  character  to  be  a  mere  creature 
of  impulse.  g 

Even  the  exercises  of  intellect  or  reason  contain  in  them- 
selves no  right  of  control  over  the  will.  The  intellect  may  ena- 
ble us  to  discover  laws  that  ought  to  control ;  but  those  laws  do 
not  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  our  power  of  discovering 
them.  The  appropriateness  of  any  given  chiss  of  affections, 
exercises,  and  conduct,  to  any  specific  relation,  would  be  the 
same  if  no  such  relation  existed,  or  no  being  with  power  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  The  idea  of  a  parent  being  such  as  it 
IS,  and  that  of  a  child  such  as  it  is,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  such  as  they  are,  the  moral  obligations  belonging  to 
them  would  be  the  same,  though  they  were  creatures  of  im- 
agination. Hence  those  obligations  do  not  depend  upon  any 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  All  that  those  faculties 
can  do,  is  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  these  obligations  as  they 
exist  on  independent  grounds,  and  so  impose  them  upon  us, 
provided  we  exist  in  the  requisite  relations.  Neither  the  sensa- 
tions of  perceiving,  therefore,  more  than  those  of  appetite,  pas- 
sion, or  feeling,  have  in  themselves  any  right  to  control  our 
wills.  A  wrong  perception  or  a  false  idea  cannot  lose  its 
character  because  it  is  our  own,  and  hence  can  never  have  the 
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right  to  determine  our  volitions.  It  is  because  our  wills  qualify 
us  to  so  direct  our  intellectual  powers  as  to  square  our  ideas  to 
truth  and  right,  that  we  are  responsible  for  our  judgments,  our 
opinions,  and  our  -reasonings.  So  far  as  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  related  to  each  other,  it  belongs  to  the  will  to  controli 
ralfaer  than  to  be  itself  controlled. 

.  II.  This  view  of  the  position  of  the  wilf  among  the  mental 
faculties,  prepares  us  to  consider  the  object  of  its  training.  This 
resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  poi&6r  and  submission, 
\^r  As  its  office  is  executive,  it  must  have  power  to  execute.  We 
begin  life  with  the  lowest;  possible  measure  of  power  in  this 
laculty.  How^  limited  is  the  voluntariness  of  an  infant!  Acts 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  sensations,  were  the  starting  point 
in  the  will  of  a  Clbsar  and  a  Napoleon,  which  made  the  world 
tremble  and  bow  in  obsequious  submission. 

The  first  distinct  manifestation  of  this  faculty,  is  its  effort  to 
control  the  muscles.  Have  you  never  observed  the  first  effort 
of  an  infant  to  pick  up  a  pin  1  So  unpracticed  is  the  little 
thing  in  this  species  of  exercise,  that  at  the  instant  the  thumb 
and  finger  are  about  to  close  upon  the  pin^  they  fly  open,  and 
the  hand  is  convulsively  thrown  in  an  opposite  direction.  Re- 
covering from  the  involuntary  digression,  it  returns  to  the 
charge  with  perhaps  the  same  result  as  before.  And  it  is  not 
.till  after  a  long  series  of  desperate  efforts,  that  the  will  so  far 
asserts  its  pre-eminence,  as  to  compel  the  muscles  to  pick  up  a 
pin. 

Now,  we  have  in  this  an  exact  specimen  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  voluntary  training.  The  object  is  power  in  the  will  to 
hold  the  muscles,  the  feehngs,  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
whole  man,  to  a  definite  issue.  The  want  of  this  leaves  the 
agent  the  victim  of  caprice,  accident,  contingence.  We  see 
this  in  those  who  have  no  power  to  say  yes,  or  ho,  with  any 
certainty  that  they  will  do  as  they  say.  Their  intention  is  not 
to  deceive ;  but  they  lack  the  power  of  saying  a  thing  and 
abiding  by  it.  Their  stakes  are  all  stuck  in  a  fluid  basis,  so 
that  the  next  passing  wave  sweeps  them  all  away.  Under 
txcitement  they  promise  to  be  religious ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
subsides  their  wills  veer  around,  and  they  become  nu)re  des- 
perate than  ever  in  their  worldliness.  The  idea  of  making  the 
feelings  bend  to  what  stands  in  the  view  of  the  reason  and  con- 
science as  right  and  obligatory,  and  ^hus  holding  the  whole 
man  to  the  issues  of  truth,  has  no  place  in  their  conceptions  of 
duty  and  obligation. 
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Indeed,  it  is  a  pecuKarity  of  our  nation  on  all  subjects,  that 
our  v^ills  are  educated  to  velocity^  but  not  to  fixedness.  Witk 
great  action,  we  have  little  consistency  of  character.  We  are 
violent  without  order,  changeful  without  wisdom  to  guide  our 
evolutions,  and  for  every  element  of  conservativeness  we  have 
ten  of  novelty  and  change.  This  is  because  our  voluntariness 
is  not  braced  up  by  a  staid  condition  in  the  general  framework 
of  society. 

There  is  no  limiting  the  power  to  which  the  will  may  be 
raised  by  training.  Take,  for  example,  the  movement  of  the 
muscles  in  giving  effect  to  a  fine  piece  of  music  on  the  violin. 
The  most  subtle,  varied,  and  complicated  combinations  of  sound 
are  thrown  out  by  muscular  motion  under  the  direction  of  the 
will.  What  a  study  for  philosophy  must  have  been  Paganini^s 
mindy  in  his  most  exquisite  performances !  First,  the  prepara- 
Hon  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  which  the  will  had  a  two- 
fold direction,  the  one  towards  the  musical  taste  through  the 
intellect,  and  the  other  towards  the  muscles  through  the  nerves 
What  a  long  course  of  voluntary  effort  must  it  have  cost,  to 
give  the  taste  that  exquisite  finish  necessary  in  the  premises ! 
Accuracy  of  musical  judgment,  a  delicately  trained  ear,  and  the 
harmonious  concurrence  of  all  the  sympathies  in  the  sentiment 
to  be  expressed,  must  be  acquired,  so  that  the  whole  mental 
economy,  like  the  muscles  in  lifting  a  great  weight,  might  con- 
tribute to  the  required  result.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
muscles  themselves  must  be  brought  to  the  dexterity  and  sup- 
pleness of  acting  as  the  organs  of  the  soul,  in  pouring  forth  the 
liill  tide  of  its  harmonious  conceptions  on  the  strings  of  the 
violin. 

Now,  all  the  stages  of  this  most  subtle  preparatory  process 
are  conducted  by  the  will,  acting  on  the  intellect,  the  taste,  the 
ear,  and  the  muscles.  Nor  is  one  part  of  the  process  more  a 
work  of  the  will  than  another.  It  is  true,  we  see  it  more  in  the 
muscles  than  we  do  in  the  intellect,  the  taste,  and  the  changes 
which  the  ear  undergoes.  Reflection  and  analysis  will  show, 
however,  that  the  wiU  was  continually  active  in  observing  the 
distinctions  of  sound  addressed  to  the  ear,  in  reasoning  upon  the 
musical  scale  to  ascertain  what  combinations  would  be  the 
sweetest  and  most  melodious,  in  bringing  all  the  internal  senti- 
ments into  harmony  with  the  loftiest  ideal  iOf  excellence ;  and 
thus  that  the  most  subtle  parts  of  the  process  are  just  as  much 
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the  work  of  the  will,  as  those  which  aoe  most  tangible  and 
visible. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  actual  perfbrmancej  this  ex- 
quisitely finished  taste  repays  the  will  for  its  previous  efforts,  by 
giving  it  the  right  direction,  and  that  in  turn  conveys  the  im- 
pulse to  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles  act  upon  the  musical 
chords,  in  throwing  out  melody  that  might  entrance  angelic 
ears.  How  subtle  the  process !  how  complicated  the  move- 
ment !  how  glorious  the  result !  all,  too,  emanating  from  the 
mind's  voluntariness. 

And  were  it  possible  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  will  in 
reaching  the  highest  attainments  of  the  divine  life,  we  should 
find  them  still  more  subtle  and  extraordinary.  As  matter  for 
philosophy,  nothing  can  exceed  that  of  the  process  through 
which  Thomas  a  Kempft  was  qualified  to  write  his  Imitation  of 
€hrist,  Henry  Martyn  for  his  missionai^r  career,  John  Bunyan 
for  the  composition  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  Whitefield  for 
his  extraordinary  power  of  kindling  the  religious  sympathies. 
It  is  true,  achievements  of  this  kind  could  never  be  made  apart 
from  the  special  agency  of  divine  grace.  But  then,  no  one 
supposes  that  this  agency  can  be  exerted,  without  appropriate 
efforts  in  the  human  will.  What  a^ny  of  prayer,  what  in- 
tensity of  Christian  meditation,  what  vigilance  of  personal  cir- 
cumspection, what  promptitude  of  endeavor  to  do  all  the  known 
will  of  God,  and  what  constancy  in  holding  the  mind  to  the 
issues  of  a  holy  life,  persevered  in  through  a  course  of  years,  in 
despite  of  all  opposition  from  within  and  from  without,  must 
have  marked  a  career  which  has  left  the  world  the  brilliant 
light  of  such  examples !  Be  not  deluded  with  the  notion,  that 
leaving  one's  self  to  float  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  religious 
though  it  be  for  the  time,  will  ever  lead  tb  achievements  thus 
beneficent  and  eialted.  If  it  were  so,  the  ureent  and  oft*r6- 
peated  commands  and  exhortations  of  the-BiUe^  to  exert  the 
full  force  of  our  voluntary  powers,  ^*  that  we  may  stand  in  the 
evil  day,  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand,"  would  be  idle  and  vain. 

A  very  general  mistake^  exists  asta  what  oonstitutea  a  good 
education.  It  is  made  to  consist  too  >  exclusively  in  bringing 
foreign  materials  into  the  mind.  Ner  are  these  to  .be  under- 
valued; But  tibe  real  end  of  an  edneatioD  is,  to  .increase  the 
power  of  the  will  over*  the  other  faculties.  A  man  is  well  ed- 
ucated whep  he  has  the  command  «f  his  memocy,  imaginaiMo, 
intellectual  processes^  and  aU  hisfeeiings  OT'ei^otions;  and  thus, 
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when  the  mastery  of  himself  is  so  complete,  as  to  enable  him  to 
concentrate  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  force  upon  the  end 
to  which  he  devotes  his  life.  The  power  of  holding  the  intel- 
lect to  one  thing,  till  he  has  reached  the  utmost  possible  present 
limit  of  the  human  faculties  in  that  direction,  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  a  good  education.  The  efficiency  of  such  a  man,  even  if  his 
materials  on  hand  are  few,  vastly  exceeds  that  of  one  who 
abounds  in  materials,  but  has  little  control  over  his  own  facul- 
ties. The  first  would  grow  mentally  rich  upon  a  rock,  the  other 
would  starve  among  princely  libraries. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  moral  education.  No  matter  though 
the  design  be  an  honest  or  a  dishonest  one,  how  can  it  be  ac- 
complished, unless  the  will  has  the  control  of  opposing  inclina- 
tions 1  To  be  a  pirate,  must  not  a  man  be  able  to  repress  his 
humane  sympathies,  his  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  pleadings  of  his  conscience  for  virtue  ?  Still  more  must  a 
Christian,  a  minister,  or  one  who  aspires  at  eminent  usefulness, 
have  the  absolute  command  of  his  feelings,  that  he  may  con- 
centrate his  whole  energy  upon  the  work  which  he  has  taken 
in  hand.  Power  of  wilfis  the  true  philosophy  of  all  discipline, 
the  secret  of  success  in  our  enterprises,  and  the  great  end  of  a 
good  education. 

For  simple  power  in  this  faculty,  no  example  is  more  in  point 
than  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Over  his  mental  exercises 
and  his  feelings  he  had  absolute  command.  Emergencies  did 
not  disconcert  him,  nor  dangers  ruffle  his  serenity,  nor  reverses 
conquer  his  mighty  will.  Even  to  the  last,  amid  the  petty  an- 
noyances of  his  prison,  in  his  sphere  he  was  absolute  as  when 
Europe  trembled  at  his  nod.  His  body  was  conquered,  but  the 
command  of  himself  he  never  lost.  Is  it  surprising  that  a  will 
of  such  power  should  have  given  law  to  nations  T  Its  traces 
are  still  visible  upon  Alpine  rocks,  upon  Egyptian  pyramids, 
amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  civil  and  social 
fabric  of  his  own  country  and  of  half  the  world. 

But  submission  is  another  and  equally  important  element  in 
the  object  of  the  will's  training.  He  that  would  rule,  must  first 
learn  to  obey.  This  may  be  said  of  the  will.  It  has  its  laws 
and  its  statute  books,  to  which  it  is  bound  to  conform.  With 
all  its  power  in  Napoleon,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
egr^ous  case  of  perverted  will.  It  was  subordinate  to  no  law 
but  the  impulses  of  his  own  ambitiop. 

We  have  seen  that  the  law  of  the  will's  action  is  neither  in 
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the  exercises  of  the  intellect,  nor  in  the  impulses  of  the  sensi- 
bility.  There  is  in  things  a  foundation  of  right,  by  which  we 
mean,  obligation  to  a  definite  exercise  of  our  voluntary  powers. 
It  cannot  change  with  the  mutations  of  our  judgment  concern- 
ing it.  Neither  our  convictions  nor  our  predilections,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  conformed  to  the  standard  of  right  in  things,  can 
become  the  law  of  the  will's  action.  Our  honesty  in  holding  a 
wrone  can  no  more  convert  it  into  a  right  than  our  errors  in 
civil  law  can  change  the  statute  books  of  the  State. 

God  reveals  the  law  of  the  will  through  various  channels. 
Even  apart  from  all  science  and  all  means  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious  instruction,  we  may  still  learn  from  our  own  nature  the 
ekmentary  principles  of  right  The  savage  living  upon  the 
roots  of  his  native  forest,  learns  the  duty  of  avoiding  that  root 
that  makes  him  sick.  However  tempting  to  his  taste,  he  feels 
himself  bound  to  avoid  it,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  prospective 
evil  which  will  ensue  from  his  eating  it.  His  active  powers  are 
restrained  at  that  point,  by  considerations  addressing  themselves 
to  his  reason  and  self-love. 

Now,  this  is  the  germ  of  all  law.  Responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  the  agent  exercising  will,  to  restrain  one  class  of  tendencies 
and  give  place  to  another.  And  this  responsibility  arises,  both 
from  the  inherent  superiority  of  some  of  these  tendencies  over  the 
others,  and  from  his  power  of  will  to  follow  the  one  and  repress 
the  others.  No  matter  what  grounds  of  preference  might  exist 
in  the  case,  if  he  had  not  power  to  discover  them  and  to  act  upon 
them,  no  responsibility  would  be  imposed.  And  if  he  had  this 
power,  and  no  foundation  of  preference,  of  right,  existed  to  call 
it  forth,  there  could  be  no  moral  action.  The  restrictions  under 
^  which  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden,  were  as  necessary  as  his 
own  faculties  to  the  morality  of  his  conduct. 

Law  being  once  made  known  to  us,  we  are  laid  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  instant  endeavor  of  keeping  it.  Yea,  we  are  bound 
to  such  endeavors  of  intellect  and  conscience,  in  the  use  of  the 
moral  helps  at  our  command,  as  will  bring  us  acquainted  with 
the  law.  And  when  so  acquainted,  no  obstructions  must  deter 
us  from  abiding  by  it,  as  the  standard  of  conduct.  Even  if  we 
were  bound,  we  must  go  the  length  of  our  chain  towards  keeping 
the  law,  and  then  wait  and  pray  that  the  fetter  may  be  broken, 
to  admit  of  our  going  the  full  extent  of  its  demands.  Does  the 
law  require  faith  in  God  and  his  Gospel  7  Then  we  may  know, 
from  its  bemg  required,  that  it  is  something  within  the  compass 
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of  our  voluntariness.  Faith  consbts  in  holding  our  faculties  to 
the  issues  of  a  given  truth  or  class  of  truths,  precisely  as  the  will 
acts  through  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  holding  on  to  a  thing. 
No  weakness,  therefore,  should  prevent  the  instant  endeavor 
after  this  altitude  of  our  faculties,  in  reference  to  God  and  the 
Crospel.  Is  love  required  1  Then,  we  may  be  sure,  it  is  not 
confined  to  an  involuntary  sensation.  Are  we  commanded  to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  ?  Then  something  within  the  compass  of 
our  voluntariness  is  to  be  done,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  call  up 
the  exercise.  If  we  have  no  direct  mode  of  willing  ourselves  into 
the  exercise  of  joy  or  love,  still,  by  holding  on  to  that  class  of  truths 
calculated  to  kindle  these  affections,  and  dismissing  contraiy 
considerations,  by  prayer,  and  in  various  ways,  we  may  contrib- 
ute to  their  growth  in  our  hearts.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain :  He  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  would  never  enjoin  a 
thin^  utterly  beyond  the  compass  of  his  voluntariness.  Are 
humility,  repentance,  patience,  hope,  or  any  other  affections  en- 
joined, therefore,  we  must  say  to  ourselves,  this  grace  or  this 
virtue  shall  be  mine.  Ood  wills  me  to  have  it,  and  1  must  have 
it.  My  compassionate  God  would  not  stir  me  up  to  the  endea- 
vor after  an  unattainable  good.  By  his  grace  it  shall  be  my  own. 

Unfortunately  our  theories  of  religion  throw  us  back  upon  the 
involuntary  sensations,  as  the  sole  basis  of  right  action.  Until 
these  are  excited  in  a  given  manner  and  to  a  definite  pitch  of 
intensity,  by  causes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  will,  it  is  supposed 
that  no  action  can  take  place  in  that  faculty  itself,  tending 
towards  salvation.  An  involuntary  change  in  the  powers  of 
sensation,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  change  in  the  will.  Hence, 
endeavor  after  the  graces  of  religion,  in  one  who  has  them  not, 
is  deemKi  utterly  vain  and  useless.  And  it  would  be  vain,  had 
not  the  gospel  come  to  supply  the  means  of  its  success.  The 
weakness  induced  by  our  sin  cannot  exceed  our  strength  in 
Christ.  To  represent  otherwise  would  be  an  imputation  upon 
the  gospel,  as  a  remedy  for  our  vices  and  our  woes.  Is  not  the 
provision  of  Christ's  death  for  the  ungodly,an  ample  offset  against 
their  weakness  ? 

And  as  it  is  dishonorable  to  God,  to  make  the  gospel  unequal 
to  the  end  for  which  it  is  given,  viz.,  the  obedience  of  faith,  so 
it  is  still  more  so  to  turn  off  our  heavenly  Father  with  a  religion 
of  involuntary  sensations.  We  have  already  too  much  of  this 
kind  of  religion.  Hundreds  are  waiting  in  idleness,  for  some 
mysterious  gale  to  blow  their  sensations  into  a  flame  of  holiness 
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and  heaTen.  Not  a  few  also  suppose  themselves  faTored  by  it, 
whose  uncorrected  pride,  avarice,  ambition^  or  worldliness,  show, 
indeed,  that  so  far  as  they  have  any  religion,  it  is  confined  to 
involuntary  sensations.  A  resolute  adherence  to  what  is  right, 
or  a  fixed  purpose  of  subordinating  tbeir  whole  being  to  the 
known  will  of  God,  is  the  farthest  imaginable  from  their  thoughts. 
All  their  talk  on  the  subject  is  how  I  /ee/,  and  not  how  I  do,  or 
how  by  the  grace  of  God  I  mean  to  do. 

Ministers  must  understand  this,  and,  instead  of  preaching  a 
physical  regeneration  and  a  religion  of  involuntary  sensations, 
they  must  lay  the  foundation  deep  in  the  mind's  voluntariness. 
An  attitude  of  absolute  submission  in  the  will  to  all  that  is  right, 
and  of  unceasing  endeavor  to  carry  it  oot  in  our  lives,  is  the  only 
religion  inculcated  in  the  Bible.  Members  of  our  churches,  there^ 
fore,  who  complain  of  their  fedvngs^  should  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  catechetical  training,  to  know  how  they  live  and  what  they 
are  doing.  How  do  you  demean  yourself  in  your  family,  in 
your  business,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  active  lifel  Sir, 
your  feelings  cannot  be  right  till  your  intentions  are  so.  Think 
not  that  God  can  accept  occa^onal  intervals  of  luxuriant  emotion. 
No  such  intervals  can  ever  be  healthy  which  have  not  an  haUt- 
ual  course  of  right  action  in  the  will  for  their  basis.  An  attitude 
of  absolute  submission  in  this  faculty  to  all  the  known  will  of 
God,  is  the  least  that  the  divine  law  can  require. 

III.  We  come,  finally,  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  the  wUPs 
training. 

1.  ThU  faculty  acquires  power  hy  means  of  exercise.  It  is 
effort  that  brings  the  muscles  of  an  infant  under  the  control  of 
its  will.  Clearness  and  force  of  reasoning,  judgment,  memory, 
and  imagination,  also,  all  come  from  exercise.  Very  few  of  the 
ideas  obtained  in  a  course  of  liberal  education  become  the  per- 
manent settlers  of  the  mind.  Still,  the  growth  of  the  faculties 
from  the  exercise  of  obtaining  them  remains.  The  blacksmith 
cannot  recall  one  of  a  thousand  blows  with  his  hammer ;  but 
the  enlargement  of  his  muscles,  leaves  no  mistake  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  exercise. 

So,  power  in  the  will  is  the  fruit  of  exercise  and  ^ideavor. 
We  should  float  into  the  doing  of  nothing  by  the  mere  impulses 
of  the  sensibility;  but  should  hold  all  the  powers  of  our  nature 
with  the  taught  rein  of  will,  till  reason  and  conscience  have 
decided  as  to  what  is  right  and  best.  Battling  with  hard  fortune 
in  our  younger  years,  the  necessity  for  physical  exertion  and 
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mental  endurance,  and  other  circumstances  tending  to  rouse  the 
¥rill  to  a  desperate  resistance,  are  more  favorable  than  luxurious 
repose  to  a  high  order  of  mental  and  moral  development.  As 
the  hold  of  the  forest  oak  upon  the  soil  is  strengthened  by  con- 
tending winds,  so  whatever  inures  our  wills  to  hard^  exertion 
fits  us  for  those  enterprises  in  which  merit  acquires  its  distinc- 
tions. 

We  should  keep  constantly  on  the  stretch  for  the  highest  order 
of  excellence  in  every  thing.  We  must  leave  nothing  in  the 
line  of  virtue  and  piety  unattempted.  Nothing  within  the  limit 
of  the  human  faculties  should  be  labelled  with  'impossible." 
The  utmost  point  of  tension  in  the  will  is  the  road  to  excellence. 
It  was  this  that  immortalized  the  violin  of  Paganini,  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon,  the  piety  of  Paul,  the  mathematics  of  Newton, 
the  generalship  of  Hannibal,  and  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards. 
Yea,  this  will  open  the  way  to  every  adornment  of  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  Does  a  grace  of  the  heart,  or  a  virtue  of 
the  life  present  itself  1  we  must  say  at  once,  it  shall  be  mine, 
and  essay  its  exercise.  Is  it  weakness  under  provocation,  a 
chastened  spirit  in  reference  to  worldly  good,  or  the  peace  of 
Grod  that  passeth  all  understanding,  then  instantly  set  about 
making  it  your  own,  by  prayer,  self-denial,  and  all  appropriate 
means.  The  command  to  let  that  peace  keep  your  heart  and 
mind  through  Christ  Jesus,  involves  ability  as  well  as  obligation 
in  the  premises  Are  you  irritable,  proud,  selBsh,  say  at  once^ 
*^  Here  is  work  for  me.  My  soul's  aliment  shall  not  go  to  feed 
such  a  nest  of  vipers.  I  will  die  in  the  struggle  but  that  I  will 
bring  them  under." 

What  is  the  Christian  warfare,  but  the  exertion  of  will 
against  the  particular  affections  inflamed  by  Satan's  fiery  darts  ? 
Think  not  that  to  complam  of  our  own  faults,  when  we  are 
doing  nothing  to  correct  them,  can  amount  to  a  virtue.  No ; 
what  God  demands  is  reformation,  a  thing  into  which  a  man 
never  embarks  by  accident  nor  prosecutes  by  naked  wishes. 
Let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

2.  Our  wills  must  be  trained  by  keeping  in  view  our  duties 
and  the  motives  to  their  performance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
exert  our  voluntary  powers  in  a  given  direction,  for  any  length 
of  time,  especially  if  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  strong  pleading 
of  contrary  desires,  without  a  clear  view  of  the  motives  for  go- 
ing in  that  direction.  The  only  survivor  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Albion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  saved  his  life 
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by  clinging  for  many  hours  to  a  shelving  rock,  from  which,  had 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  relaxed  a  moment,  he  would  have  made 
a  hopeless  plunge  into  the  surges  of  the  deep  sea.  Nothing  but 
the  motives  of  a  certain  death  continually  present  to  his  mind, 
could  have  urged  his  will  to  so  protracted  and  desperate  an 
effort  through  those  muscles.  One  instant  of  unconsciousness 
to  those  motives  would  have  cost  him  his  life. 

So,  in  all  cases,  where  the  will  meets  a  powerful  resistance, 
inattention  to  the  reasons  for  its  exercise  is  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
How  is  it  with  the  reformed  inebriate  ?  Would  not  a  sepaia- 
tion  from  those  sources  of  influence  from  which  his  reformation 
took  its  rise,  and  the  presence  of  old  associations  and  incentives 
to  his  vice,  be  quite  sure  to  bring  on  a  ruinous,  perhaps  fatal  re- 
lapse ?  The  principles  of  our  nature  on  this  point  are  well 
understood. 

God  has  grafted  his  measures  of  reform  upon  these  very 
principles.  From  the  beginning,  he  has  been  unfolding  to  man 
his  own  character  of  holiness  ajid  love,  his  government  and  law, 
his  rewards  and  punishments,  and  all  the  motives  of  infinite 
mercy  and  infinite  wrath,  that  these  might  operate  as  antag* 
onist  influences  to  the  universal  corruption  of  the  world.  The 
truths  at)d  influences  embodied  in  his  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  sole  means  by  which 
He  is  aiming  to  give  due  direction  to  man's  voluntary  agency* 
His  kingdom  supplies  the  powerful  stimulant  of  a  hope  full  of 
immortality,  to  stir  in  us  the  endeavor  of  overcoining  the  world ; 
and  it  takes  us  into  direct  conscious  communion  with  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  filling  us  with  filial  confidence  and  joy.  And  it 
is  from  this  armory  of  unmixed  holiness  and  truth,  that  the  will 
is  panoplied  for  its  victories  over  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  Nor  can  we  ever  lose  sight  of  this  great  provision, 
without  imminent  hazard  to  our  virtue  and  salvation.  We 
shall  be  "  saved,  if  we  keep  in  memory  what  is  preached  to  us 
in  the  gospel,  unless  we  have  believed  in  vain.*' 
3.  To  endeavor  of  the  will  and  a  view  to  appropriate  motives,  we 
must  add  a  sense  of  dependence  vpon  God,  To  pray  without  ceas- 
ing is  a  duty  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  our  nature.  All 
right  exercises,  all  virtue  comes  through  endeavor  towards  it  from 
a  view  to  the  reasons  for  practising  it,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
the  impassibility  of  succeeding,  without  special  help  from  above. 
If  we  essay  it  in  our  own  strength,  we  are  sure  to  fail.  Prayer 
raises  the  intellectual  not  less  than  the  moral  character.    To 
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conceive  in  ourselves  the  love  of  the  true,  to  feel  also  our  inca- 
pacity to  judee  of  it,  and  to  be  assured  not  only  that  all  truth  is 
m  Gody  but  that  he  will  give  liberally  to  those  who  ask,  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  states  of  mind  for  exalted  intellectual 
achievement.  Pride  is  a  canker  upon  our  faculties.  Prayer, 
therefore,  proceeding  from  a  humiliating  sense  of  dependence, 
and  from  the  faith  that  God  is  and  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligendy  seek  him,  is  a  most  effectual  mode  for  training  the 
will  both  to  power  and  to  submission. 

Finally,  the  Spirit^s  indwelling  is  the  sole  basis  of  continued 
right  action  in  this  faculty.  We  might  purpose  to  do  all  that 
an  enlightened  intellect  would  dictate,  yet,  without  that  efficien- 
cy which  in  Scripture  is  called  grace^  we  should  be  borne  away 
by  our  deranged  affections.  Virtuous  jt^S^men^  cannot  supply 
to  the  will  sufficient  strength  for  a  resistance  to  temptation. 
Passion  as  a  motive  power  is  much  stronger  than  judgment,  and 
no  force  can  withstand  it  but  that  of  a  contrary  passion.  A 
passion  for  holiness  is  the  only  effectual  antagonist  to  a  passion 
for  sin.  And  this  the  Holy  Spirit  excites  in  all  that  believe. 
He  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts ;  and  his  fruit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faithful- 
ness, meekness,  and  temperance.  Having  these,  therefore,  our 
wills  are  braced  up  to  all  right  volitions,  and  invigorated  for  all 
the  ends  of  a  holy  life.  Thus  our  virtue  is  the  fruit  of  divine 
influence,  so  concurring  with  our  voluntary  agency  that  no  ele* 
ment  of  accounts bleness  is  infringed ;  and  yet  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  it  is  God  who  worketh  m  us,  to  will  and  to  do  accord- 
ing  to  his  good  pleasure. 

Conclusion. 

1.  Much  will  be  gained  in  this  subject  by  passing  from  names 
to  things,  and  from  arbitrary  classifications  to  the  canstitution  of 
nature. 

Those  who  content  themselves  with  the  old  distinction  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  into  understanding,  heart,  and  will,  in  their 
reasoning  upon  this  subject,  are  like  him  who  builds  his  house 
npon  the  congealed  surfece  of  a  pond,  without  considering  that 
its  watery  basis  is  already  absorbed  in  the  earth  or  escaped 
through  concealed  passages.  His  castle  is  built  upon  the  air, 
while  theirs  rests  upon  arbitrary  d  stinctions  and  definitions, 
whose  foundation  has  already  vanished  before  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  accurate  analysis. 
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I  hnre  seen  it  stated  in  a  late  review*that  the  intellect,  sensi* 
bility,  and  will,  of  the  later  metaphy8ici8D8,sach  as  Cousin,  Tap- 

Ean,  and  others,  ^  was  adopted  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Dr. 
iurton  of  Vermont."  This  one  fact  stands  connected  with  a 
hundred  others,  in  this  writer's  production,  going  to  show  how 
utterly  he  fails  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  ^tem  which  he 
professes  to  review.  Dr.  Barton  referred  the  passions,  affections, 
and  appetites,  as  they  exist  in  real  life^  occlusively  to  what  he 
called  the  heart  as  one  of  the  generical  faculties.  But  these 
metaphysicians,  as  I  suppose,  at  least  nature  and  fact,  give  them 
a  mixed  character,  and  show  that  in  their  present  form,  viz.  the 
form  of  real  life,  thev  are  derived  from  the  joint  influence  of  the 
otiier  faculties.  If  the  sensibility  has  supplied  the  web  in  their 
formation,  the  will  has  added  the  woof.  The  passions  and  af- 
fections, and  even  the  appetites  to  a  great  extent,  are  mere  ma* 
nifestations  of  the  will  through  the  sensibility,  as  handling  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  same  faculty  through  the  hand. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  reason,  judgment,  and  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  intellect.  They  result  from  the  will  acting 
through  that  faculty.  But  this  reviewer  and  others  of  his  stamp 
seem  determined  that  nobody  shall  attach  any  ideas  to  the  tn^a^ 
ledt  and  ser^sibilUy  as  generical  faculties  of  mind,  difierent  from 
what  Dr.  Burton  and  writers  of  that  school  attached  to  their  un- 
derstanding and  heart  as  generical  faculties.  Whereas  this  oM 
theory  is  a  mere  incrustation  which  analysis  has  deprived  of  its 
foundation,  leaving  it  to  stand  in  mid  air  high  above  the  simpler 
elements  into  whidi  mental  science  has  resolved  itself. 

In  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  are  but  two  departments  in 
the  mental  phenomena,  sensations  and  volitions.  The  one  are 
produced  on  the  principles^  of  fhysical^  and  the  other  of  moral 
causation.  The  sensations,  as  viewed  apart  from  the  volitions, 
are  effects  that  spring  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  being 
such  as  it  is  and  in  such  circumstances,  just  as  combustion  springs 
from  the  contact  of  fire  and  powder.  But  the  volitions  are  a 
higher  order  of  phenomena,  superinduced  on  the  basis  of  the  sen- 
sations, and  possessing  characteristics  every  way  distinct,  as  we 
have  already  shown.  They  proceed  on  entirely  different  laws 
of  causality  from  those  of  the  sensations.  Of  the  latter,  as  th^ 
spring  from  the  deep  fountain  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  think 
as  things  that  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  differ* 

*  Christian  Review^  p.  226. 
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eot.  We  feel  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  us 
to  have  any  sensation  but  that  of  seeing  from  the  contact  of  light 
'with  our  eyeSy  or  any  different  sensation  from  the  figure  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  square,  or  of  the  odor  of  a  pink  and  a  rose,  >^'hen 
these  things  are  presented  to  our  minds  and  our  senses.  Not  so, 
however,  with  our  Tolitions.  Who  can  review  a  wrong  volition, 
but  with  the  conviction  that  he  might  have  willed  differently  1 
How  soothing  the  unction  to  many  an  unquiet  conscience,  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  his  wicked  volitions  were  in  the  same  sense 
necessary,  that  seeing  is  from  the  contact  of  light  with  his  eyes  ? 
Even  the  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  necessity,  among  the 
older  metaphysicians,  is  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  broad 
grounds  of  distinction  between  sensations  and  volitions,  between 
the  causation  of  the  will  and  that  of  its  associate  faculties. 

The  sensations,  it  is  true,  are  susceptible  of  various  classifica- 
tions. There  are  djeetive  sensations  and  sensations  of  spania^ 
neity  ;  and  there  are  also  sensations  of  perceiving  and  sensations 
of  feeling  or  emotion.  The  objective  are  those  which  depend 
upon  objects  extraneous  to  the  mind,  while  those  of  spontaneity 
are  evolved  from  the  mind  itself,  apart  from  any  foreign  agency* 
How  vast  an  assemblage  of  our  sensations  spring  from  the  pre- 
sentation or  contact  of  objects  and  things  extraneous  to  the 
mind !  However  endlessly  combined  our  ideas,  they  all  have 
.  their  archetypes  somewhere,  in  the  real  or  unreal  universe. 
Hence,  they  have  not  an  independent,  but  a  dependent  and  ob« 
jective  existence,  as  the  shadow  exists  by  virtue  of  its  substance. 
They  terminate  in  objects  extraneous  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

But  there  are,  besides,  innumerable  sensations  that  evolve 
themselves  from  the  fervid  life  of  the  mind,  as  heat  is  evolved 
from  the  sun's  rays,  which  no  language  nor  description  can  reach, 
but  of  which  every  one  is  conscious  in  himself  They  may  not 
advance  to  the  dignity  of  ideas  or  passions,  but,  like  abortions 
in  nature,  may  die  in  the  conception.  For  instance,  the  pater- 
nal and  filial  instincts  would  doubtless  be  the  seat  of  their  ap- 
propriate sensations,  even  in  him  who  had  no  means  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  paternal  and  filial  relations.  So,  also, 
an  instinct  to  worship  manifestly  has  its  appropriate  sensations 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  those  who  have  no  idea  of  a  Ood 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  sensations  of  spontaneity 
would  not  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  God  and  of  immortality,  even 
among  a  race  who  had  no  means  without  themselves  for  acquir- 
ing these  ideas.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind 
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that  a  nature  like  ours,  adapted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  out- 
ward objects,  will  give  being  from  within  itself  to  a  thousand 
sensations — sensations  that  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
terminate  on  an  object.  / 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ground  of  distinction,  is  that  of  ^. 

perceiving  or  knowing  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion on  the  other.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  sensations  covers  | 
what  is  usually  called  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  the  other 
includes  the  passions,  affections,  and  appetites, — so  far  as  the  in- 
tellect and  sensibility  exist  apart  from  the  agency  of  the  will. 
On  these  we  have  before  said  what  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  show, 
that  these  faculties,  apart  from  that  agency,  are  the  basis  of  no- 
thing above  a  mere  sensation,  the  laws  of  whose  causation  are 
purely  physical  and  not  moral. 

It  devolves  on  those  who  attempt  to  reason  on  this  subject, 
to  break  up  the  incrustation  of  an  old  and  arbitrary  terminology, 
and  descend  to  the  humble  basis  of  nature  and  truth.  If  they 
can  show  that  an  activity  can  exist  in  the  intellect  that  does  not 
proceed  from  the  will,  let  them  do  it.  If  a  simple  feeling  or 
emotion  can  grow  up  into  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  before  the  will  has  i 

acted  in  retaining  or  repressing  it,  it  belongs  to  them  to  show  it, 
and  to  prove  that  a  physical  cause  can  produce  a  moral  result. 
Resorting  to  the  terms  wicked  heart,  depraved  nature,  or  similar 
phrases,  under  which  lie  concealed  a  vast  amount  of  unanalyzed 
truth,  is  only  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 
Give  us  the  things,  one  by  one,  which  are  included  under  these 
terms;  things  are  what  we  want :  words  can  amount  to  nothing 
without  them. 

2.  It  may  be  seen  that  many  of  our  theological  errors  have 
their  foundation  in  a  false  anthropology, — To  talk  of  a  change 
in  the  sensibility,  which  is  not  effected  through  thi^  intellect  and 
will,  is  like  representing  that  a  murderer  may  be  reformed  by  a 
plaster  on  the  arm  with  which  the  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated. 
Or,  it  is  as  if  a  father,  whose  son  refused  to  hand  him  a  draught 
of  water,  should  magnetize  the  boy's  hand,  and  compel  it  tolift 
the  cup,  as  a  means  of  bringing  him  to  filial  duty.  Would  any 
movement  communicated  to  the  hand,  apart  from  the  intellect 
and  will,  amount  to  obedience  1  Precisely  of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  all  changes  in  the  involuntary  sensations,  towards  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  endeavor,  no  antecedent  in  the  will. 
The  reduction  of  such  a  principle  to  practice,  however,  has  never 
been  attempted,  except  by  Antinomiansof  the  very  straitest  sect« 


i_ 
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All  others  ply  their  efforts  to  the  will,  through  the  presentation 
of  truth  to  the  reason,  in  their  attempts  at  individual  or  social 
reforms. 

3.  The  view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry,  Whether  the  dodrine  of  necessity y  as  applied  to  the 
vrilly  does  not  merge  that  faculty  in  the  sensations?  This  doc- 
trine supposes  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  what  it  calls 
the  strongest  motive  and  the  particular  volition  which  ensues. 
Motives  and  sensations  are  identical.  Nothing  becomes  a  mo- 
tive to  us,  till  it  has  raised  in  us  a  sensation  either  of  perceiving 
or  of  feeling.  In  the  words  of  the  elder  Edwards,  motives  con- 
sist in  a  '^  habitual  disposition,"  *'  in  the  strength  of  inclination,*' 
or  in  ^*  something  exhibited  to  the  understanding."  Conse- 
quently, they  resolve  themselves  into  sensations  of  perceiving 
and  of  feeling. 

The  question  of  moral  necessity,  therefore,  seems  to  be  merged 
in  one  more  ultimate :  Whether  the  will  is  identical  with  the 
sensations,  or  whether  it  exists  as  an  independent  faculty  1 
When  we  see  a  football  bounding  to  and  fro,  we  know  that  the 
power  of  motion  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  foot  that  kicked  it. 
So,  when  we  see  what  we  call  the  will  putting  forth  this,  that, 
or  the  other  volition,  the  question  arises.  Is  this  power  in  the 
will  itself,  or  is  it  like  that  of  the  football,  in  the  antecedent 
agency  that  impelled  and  determined  it  ?  The  doctrine  of  mo- 
ral necessity  places  it  in  the  antecedent  agency.  If  this  doctrine 
be  true,  therefore,  and  the  power  of  the  will  be  resolved  into 
the  antecedent  agency  of  the  sensations,  then  we  see  not  how 
the  will  itself,  as  a  separate  faculty,  should  not  be  annihilated. 
The  football  is  a  substance  that  exists  independently  of  its  mo- 
tion. Motion  is  simply  the  accident  or  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  see  it  in  a  state  of  rest  as  easily  as  when  it  is  bound- 
ing to  and  fro.  Not  so  the  will.  That  has  no  existence,  or  at  leabt, 
none  which  is  cognizable  to  us — none  as  an  element  of  philoso- 
phy, apart  from  its  volitions.  Volitions  are  the  sole  form  of  its 
manifestation  as  an  existing  faculty.  If  the  power  of  volition, 
therefore,  is  resolved  into  the  sensations,  what  place  have  we 
for  a  will  1  All  that  is  left  to  us,  in  that  case,  are  various  sen- 
sations in  the  form  of  perceptions,  passions,  affections,  inclina- 
tions, and  appetites.  It  is  true  they  are  in  conflict,  and  this 
constitutes  what  metaphysicians  call  opposition  or  contraries 
of  motive.  In  many  cases  the  success  of  the  one  is  the  defeat 
of  the  other.    Those  that  lead  to  temperance,  for  instance,  tend 
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to  extinguish  those  which  lead  to  intemperance;  those  that  im- 
pel us  to  speak  the  truth,  ure  in  conflict  with  those  which  impel 
us  to  speak  what  is  false ;  and  thus  the  contrariety  of  motive, 
and  the  conflict  of  the  sensations,  are  the  same  idea. 

But  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  simply  that  the  agent  must  go 
one  way  or  another,  just  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  The  alterna- 
tive of  not  going  at  all,  is  not  in  the  option  of  the  mind.  De- 
termining not  to  go,  is  going  in  the  direction  of  one  class  of  sen- 
sations. Now,  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  teaches  that  that 
particular  class  of  the  sensations  which  it  designates  as  the 
strongest,  are  the  ones  that  in  all  cases  put  forth  those  efiects 
which  we  call  volitions.  What  is  a  volition,  therefore,  but  a 
sensation  of  such  a  definite  relative  strength  1  The  difference 
between  the  sensations  and  the  volitions,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  not  onefof  ncUurCy  but  of  degree.  Every  sensation 
does  not  become  a  volition,  no  more  than  every  acorn  becomes 
an  oak,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  stifled  in  its  birth  by  op- 
posing sensations.  Hence,  the  volitions  are  resolved  into  the 
sensations,  and  the  power  of  volition  is  simply  the  power  of  the 
strongest  sensation. 

The  sensations,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  become  the  sum 
total  of  the  psychological  phenomena,  and  the  notion  of  the 
will  as  a  separate  faculty,  or  a  regulating  power  in  the  mind  to 
control  the  sensations,  is  a  mere  prejudice  that  arises  from  ob- 
serving the  results  that  follow  the  conflicts  of  the  sensations. 
These  sensations  cannot  all  triumph,  any  more  than  a  leaf  in  the 
wind  can  go  a  dozen  ways  at  the  same  time.  No,  the  preroga- 
tive of  triumphing  belongs  only  to  the  strongest,  just  as  M'hen 
a  dozen  forces  act  upon  an  elastic  ball  at  the  same  time,  to  im- 
pel it  in  diflerent  directions,  the  one  whose  strength  oveibalances 
all  the  rest  will  carry  the  ball  in  its  own  direction.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  Edwards's  idea,  when  he  says,  "  Determining  the 
will  is  as  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we 
mean  causing  the  motion  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, rather  than  another."  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  go- 
ing against' motives,  also,  he  says,  **  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten 
di^grees  of  diftficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  degrees  of  strength, 
because  the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty  degrees^  and 
bis  strength  not  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be  wholly  in- 
suffibient  to  surmount  the  difficulty."  This  case  is  adduced 
an  example  of  moral  tieoessity  and  impossibility. 
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When  W€  come  to  inquire  into  what  constitutes  these  ten,  or 
tliese  thirty  degrees  of  dimcultyi  we  find  them  ^  motives,' '  biases,' 
sensations  going  with  that  amount  of  force  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. And  when  we  analyze  the  man's  twenty  degrees  of  strength 
tor  resistance,  we  find  nothing  but  contrary  sensations;  for  the 
man's  will  has  no  power  of  going  against  a  definite  current  of 
influences,  except  as  it  feels  the  impulsive  force  of  contrary  in- 
fluences. Between  these  clashing  currents  of  influence  or  of 
sensation,  therefore,  the  will  comes  to  just  nothing  at  all.  As 
a  faculty  it  can  have  no  separate  existence.  All  that  can  be 
said  about  it  is,  that  when  one  current  becomes  strong  enough 
to  master  the  other,  the  efiect  which  ensues  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  a  volition.  This  volition,  however,  is  merely  the  name 
by  which  we  signalize  the  triumphant  sensation. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  virtual  re- 
duction of  the  moral,  to  a  level  with  the  physical  government. 
Sensations  in  themselves  considered  are  as  involuntary  as  the 
wind,  and  as  destitute  of  a  moral  character.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
without  introducing  into  connexion  with  them  some  principle 
radically  different  in  its  character,  for  moral  obligation  to  result 
from  their  exercise.  No  matter  what  degree  of  strength  or  in- 
tensity a  sensation  might  acquire,  still  it  could  not  give  a  moral 
result  without  the  superadded  influence  of  a  principle  in  its  na- 
ture different  and  more  exalted.  That  principle  is  found  in  the 
faculty  of  will.  We  have  only  to  fix  in  our  minds  correct  no- 
tions of  such  a  faculty,  to  see  now  impossible  it  is  that  it  should 
become  the  passive  tool  of  the  sensations.  Though  it  cannot 
exist  without  them,  more  than  a  king  can  be  a  king  without 
subjects,  as  we  before  said,  yet  the  existence  of  both  being  ad- 
mitted, we  have  then  two  distinct  classes  of  powers,  as  different 
from  each  other  as  morals  are  from  physics,  and  a  virtue  from 
a  circle. 

There  is  something  in  the  voluntary  powers  so  peculiar,  as  to 
render  all  reasoning  concerning  them,  which  is  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  extremely  doubtful  and 
UBBat^actory,  Perhaps  some  radical  element  of  difference  be- 
tween the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  causation  may  hereafter 
come  to  light  At  all  events,  the  difficulty  which  we  feel  with 
the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  has  been  feh  by  minds  of  such 
compass  of  thought,  as  to  give  great  wei^t  to  their  opinions. 
Says  Sir  Janies  Mackintosh,  "  It  is  impossible  for  reason  to  con- 
ader  occurrences  odierwise.  than  as  bound,  together  by,  the  con- 
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nexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  in  this  circumstance  consists 
the  strength  of  the  necessitarian  system.  But  conscience,  which 
is  equally  a  constituent  part  of  the  mind,  has  other  laws.  It  is 
composed  of  em/otions  and  desires,  which  contemjdate  only  those 
dispositions  which  depend  on  the  will*  Now,  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  emotion  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
every  idea  but  that  of  the  object  that  excites  it.''  *^  The  ear 
cannot  see,  nor  the  eye  hear.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  greater 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience  have  different  habitual  modes 
of  contemplating  voluntary  actions  1  How  strongly  do  expe- 
rience and  analogy  seem  to  require  the  arrangement  of  motive 
and  volition  under  the  classes  of  causes  and  effects  ?  With  what 
irresistible  power,  on  the  other  hand,  do  all  our  moral  senti- 
ments remove  extrinsic  agency  from  view,  and  concentrate  all 
feeling  in  the  agent  himself!  The  one  manner  of  thinking  may 
predominate  among  the  speculative  few  in  their  short  moments 
of  abstraction ;  the  other  will  be  that  of  all  other  men,  and  of 
the  speculator  himself  when  he  is  called  upon  to  act,  or  when 
his  feelings  are  powerfully  excited  by  the  amiable  or  odious  dis- 
positions of  his  fellow-men."  "  It  may  be  well  to  consider 
whether  the  constant  success  of  the  advocates  of  necessity  on 
one  ground,  and  of  the  partisans  of  freewill  on  another,  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  two  parties  contemplate  the  sub- 
ject from  different  points  of  view,  that  neither  habitually  sees 
more  than  one  side  of  it,  and  that  they  look  at  it  through  the 
medium  of  different  states  of  mind."t 

4.  Our  subject  shows  the  true  philosophy  of  mental  and  mo- 
ral  discipline.  Discipline  consists  in  giving  power  to  the  will 
over  the  other  faculties  to  hold  them  to  a  definite  issue.  It  is 
voluntary  in  its  inception,  voluntary  in  its  progress,  and  volun- 
tary in  its  consummation.  Nor  can  there  be  mental  or  moral 
discipline,  where  there  is  not  an  exertion  of  will.  The  occasions 
and  opportunities  for  it  may  exist,  but  they  can  accomplish  no- 
thing, till  there  is  an  effort  of  will  in  taking  advantage  of  them. 
The  philosophy  of  discipline  in  its  details  is  an  unoccupied  field, 
upon  which  needs  to  be  written  the  ablest  work  in  the  English 
language. 


*  This  is  precisely  our  idea  of  the  passions,  affections,  and 
intellections  of  real  life,  as  depending  on  the  wilJ 
t  Ethical  Philosophy,  pp.  393,  396,  397,  398. 


-  --* 
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b.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  effort  of  will  to  attain  the 
ends  of  a  holy  life  should  diminish  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God. 
It  has  directly  the  contrary  effect  None  feel  their  own  inherent 
incompetency,  so  much  as  those  who  strive  most  to  be  holy. 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  contrast  greater  than  that 
of  a  well  disciplined  and  a  neglected  wUL  Compare  the  will  of 
Carey,  holding  him  to  his  object  through  a  forty  years'  exposure 
to  the  inhospitable  customs  and  burning  suns  of  India,  with  that 
of  one  of  our  fashionably  educated  daughters.  He  is  a  being  of 
stern  will,  an  unbending  soul,  while  she  is  a  mere  budget  of 
sympathies.    To  dance,  sport,  feed  her  fancy  from  the  delicious 

Eages  of  the  latest  novel,  go  into  convulsions  over  the  corpse  of 
er  favorite  canary,  while  she  is  cruel  as  a  vulture  towards  the 
real  sufferings  of  her  own  species,  and  thus,  to  make  it  ^the  end 
and  glory  of  her  life  to  be,  as  Well  as  seem  to  be,  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  ungovernable  feelings,  is  the  height  of  her  ambition. 
She  is  not  involuntary  in  it,  or  she  would  not  be  to  blame ;  but 
she  prides  herself  in  merging  her  voluntariness  in  her  feelings. 
Who  can  estimate  the  difference  of  the  two  characters  ?_J 


ARTICLE    V. 

The  Christian  Sacraments. 

By  Rot.  EoMh  Pood,  1>.  D.,  Ptofwior  Id  tho  TheologiGal  8«miiiary,  Baofor,  M«b 

Signification  of  the  term  Sacrament, 

The  word  sacrament  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
in  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us,  it  is 
important  that  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  be  ascertained, 
and  the  manner  of  its  mtroduction  into  the  current  phraseology 
of  Christians  should  be  pointed  out.  The  word  in  question  is 
from  the  Latin  sacram^entumy  which  in  classic  use  has  two  sig* 
nifications.  first,  it  denotes  the  sum  of  money  which  each  of 
the  parties  in  a  law-suit  was  required  to  lay  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial,  and  which,  being  forfeited  by  the  party 
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beaten,  was  deYOted  to  public  uses.*  Hence  it  was  called  sa^ 
cramentum^  a  sacred  deposit.  Between  this  and  the  Christian 
use  of  the  term,  I  can  discover  no  obvious  affinity.  But, 
secondly,  the  term  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  signify  jure/u-' 
randum^  an  oath  ;  and  more  especially  the  oath  by  which  the  i 

Roman  soldier  bound  himself  **  to  obey  his  commander  in  all 
things ;  to  attend  whenever  he  ordered  his  appearance ;  and 
never  to  leave  the  army  but  with  his  consent/'^  In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  continually  used  by  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  all  the 
best  Latin  writers.  And  many  have  supposed  that  the  Christian 
use  of  the  term  was  strongly  analogous  to  this,  and  in  fact  bor- 
rowed from  it ;  that  in  receiving  the  sacraments,  the  Christian 
binds  himself  by  oath  to  Christ,  as  the  Roman  soldier  bound 
himself  to  obey  his  commander.  But  we  have  two  objections  to 
this  supposition.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the'  early  Christians  regarded  themselves  as  sioorn  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Uhrist,  and  bound  to  him  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  ; 
or  that  they  ever  used  the  word  in  question  in  such  a  sense.f 
And,  secondly,  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  another  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  altogether  more  probable.  The  pecu- 
liar. Christian  sense  of  the  word  sacramentum  seems  to  have 
been  derived,  not  from  either  of  its  classical  significations,  but 
from  the  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible.  These  versions 
began  to  be  made  very  early  3  some  of  them  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  others  at  a  later  period.  And  when  we  look  into 
these  versions,  we  find  sacramentum  used  in  altogether  a  pecu- 
liar sense.     It  denotes  any  thing  secret^  recondite^  incomfrehen^ 


*  Ea  pecunia,  qa»  in  judicium  venit,  in  litibus,  sacramen* 
turn  dicitur,  a  sacro.  Qui  petebat,  et  qui  inficiabatur,  de  aliis 
rebus  uterque  quingentos  sris  ad  Pontificem  deponebant : 
de  aliis  rebus  item  certo  alio  legitime  numero  assium.  Qui 
jndicio  vicerat,  suum  sacramentum  a  sacro  auferebat :  vieti  ad 
asrarium  redibat. — Varro. 

t  Pliny  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Christians,  he  says,  *'  were  ac- 
customed  to  meet  toflrether  on  a  stated  day,  and  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  God,  and  bind  themselves  {sacramtnto)  by  an  oath 
to  commit  no  crime,"  etc.  But  Pliny  was  probably  mistaken 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  Christians  used  this  term.     He 

* 

had  heard  of  their  taking  a  sacrament  in  their  meetings,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  that  this  meant  an  oath. 
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sOdey  and  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  fjivon^Qtov,  or  mystery. 
In  the  sense  of  these  old  Latin  versions,  any  thing  which  might 
properly  be  called  a  mystery,  was  a  sacrament.  Thus  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  which  was  hidden  from  himself,  is,  in  the 
Vulgate,  repeatedly  called  a  sacramenty  or  secret.  In  place  of 
Paul's  language,  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  we  have 
in  this  version,  '*  Great  is  the  sacrament  of  godliness."  Also, 
where  Paul,  speaking  of  marriage,  says,  "  This  is  a  great  mys- 
tery ;  but  I  speak  of  Christ  and  the  church ; "  the  Vulgate  has 
it, "  This  is  a  great  sacramenty^*  etc.*  And  so  in  the  Revela- 
tion, "  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars "  is  rendered,  "  The 
sacrament  of  the  seven  stars."  Why  the  early  translators  of 
the  Bible  into  Latin  adopted  this  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  sa- 
crament I  pretend  not  to  say.  Of  the  fact  that  they  did  so, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Now  these  Latin  translations  were  the 
common  Bibles  of  the  first  Latin  Fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and  others ;  and  these  were  the  men  who  introduced 
the  word  sacrament  into  the  phraseology  of  the  church.  It  was 
natural,  in  their  circumstances,  that  they  should  do  so ;  and  the 
supposition  is  irresistible,  that  they  would  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  found  it  used  in  their  Bibles.  Accordingly 
we  find  Tertullian,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trm- 
ity,  and  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  calling  them  alternately 
(mysteria  et  sacramenta)  mysteries  and  sacraments.  Indeed, 
he  and  some  other  of  the  Latin  fathers,  use  the  word  sacrament 
to  denote  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  yf  just  as  Paul  sometime 
calls  the  doctrines  of  religion  mysteries.  '*  Let  a  man  so  ac- 
count of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  ofGodJ^     1  Cor.  4:  1. 

The  word  sacrament  is  used  by  Tertullian,  and  by  most  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  in  reference  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
{sacramentum  aqua  et  eucharistce).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
how  these  rites  came  to  be  denoted  by  this  term,  in  accordance 
with  the  sense  which  the  Fathers  gave  to  it.  For  in  both  these 
rites,  there  is  an  outward  sign,  and  a  thing  signified.  There  is 
ih&fsrm  of  the  rite,  which  is  obvious  to  the  sense,  and  the 


*  From  this  passage,  so  translated,  the  Romanists  have 
come  to  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament. 

\  Thus  Frudentius,  '*  Nolite  verba,  cum  sacramenium  meum 
eris  cantndumy  providenter  qaierere." 
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spiritual  impart,  which  is  conveyed  under  it  Of  course,  there 
is  that  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  the  uninitiated^  is  concealed, 
secret,  and  which,  in  the  common  language  of  the  times,  would 
be  called  mystery,  sacrament. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  word  sacrament  was  em- 
ployed  to  denote  these  rites,  which  probably  had  more  influence* 
The  Pagan  priests  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  more  sacred 
rites  of  their  religion  in  secret,  and  to  call  them  mysteries.  In 
imitation  of  this  practice,  and  with  a  view  to  render  their  re- 
ligion more  acceptable  to  Pagans,  the  Christian  Fathers  early 
began  to  celebrate  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  in  private. 
None  were  allowed  to  be  present  except  the  initiated,  the  com- 
municants, and  the  rites  themselves  were  denominated  the 
Christian  mysteries  or  sacraments. 

The  word  sacrament,  like  many  others  in  common  use,  has 
undergone  some  change  of  signincation  since  the  days  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  By  all  Christians 
who  use  the  word  at  all,  it  has  come  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  To  be  sure,  all 
Christians  do  not  use  it  in  reference  to  the  same  rites ;  but  it  is 
restricted,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
to  denote  certain  outward  ritual  observances.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  and  it  is  an  important  one  in  this  discussion, 
What  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  rite  of  our  religion,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  now  employed,  a  sacrament? 

Distinguishing  marks  of  a  Sacrament. 

Without  particularly  noticing  every  thing  which  might  be 
brought  forward  in  answer  to  the  above  inquiry,  it  will  be  su^ 
ficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark, 

1.  That  in  order  to  constitute  a  religious  rite  a  sacrament,  it 
must  be  of  Divine  institution.  Neither  the  wisdom  of  man,  nor 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  nor  any  mere  hutnan  device  or  in- 
vention, is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  Christian  sacrament.  The 
observance  or  rite,  which  is  entitled  to  this  distinction,  must  be 
an  ordinance  of  Christ.     It  must  be  of  Divine  institution. 

2.  A  rite,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of  Christ, 
must  be  characterized  by  sigmficancy  and  appropriateness.  It 
must  not  be  an  idle  ceremony.  It  must  have  a  meanm^ — aa 
important  meaning ;  and  this  meaning  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  be  understood.    Otherwise^  it  could  hardly  be  regarded 
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as  an  institution  of  Christ  Who  could  believe  that  Christ 
would  appoint  an  ordinance  in  his  church,  that  was  without 
meaning ;  or  the  meaning  of  which  was  so  obscure  and  recon- 
dite, as  to  be  calculated  rather  to  puzzle  and  perplex  his  people, 
than  to  instruct  and  edify  them  1 

3.  An  outward  observance,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  sa- 
crament of  our  religion,  must  hold  an  intimate  and  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  It  must  be  included  in  the  covenant 
of  the  church.  It  must  be  a  rite  of  the  church.  The  Christian 
sacraments,  according  as  the  phrase  is  now  understood  (whether 
they  be  few  or  many ),  are  all  of  them  church  ordinances.  They 
are  tokens,  as  circumcision  was,  of  the  church  covenant,  fieing 
outward  rites,  they  go  to  give  visibility  to  the  church.  They 
belong  to  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  embraced  in  the  cov- 
enant, and  hold  some  connexion  with  the  church.  No  rite 
which  is  not  thus  vitally  connected  with  the  church,  can  be  re- 

farded  as  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  or  a  Christian  sacrament. 
add, 

4.  An  outward  rite,  in  order  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  church, 
must  be  one  o{  universal  and  perpetual  6Uigati<m.  It  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  Apostolic  age,  or  to  any  other  age.  It  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  Jews,  or  to  any  other  people.  Chris- 
tianity was  designed,  and  is  adapted,  to  become  the  religion  of 
the  world.  The  Christian  dispensation  is  not  to  give  place  to 
any  other  di^nsation,  but  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 
Hence,  those  rites  of  our  religion,  which  are  entitled  to  be  re- 

farded  as  sacraments,  being  once  instituted,  are  to  remain, 
hey  are  not  to  be  supersedeid  or  done  away.  They  are  to  be 
observed  whenever  and  wherever  the  church  of  Christ  is  estab- 
lished. They  are  to  prevail,  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  all  over 
the  earth,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  the  Sacraments. 

Having  mentioned  several  marks,  or  characteristics,  by  which 
the  sacraments  are  distinguished,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  by  the 
help  of  these,  to  determine  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and 
to  decide  which  they  are. 

All  Christians,  who  hold  to  anv  outward  rites,  are  agreed  in 
considering  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  sacraments.  Pro- 
testants believe  these  to  be  the  only  sacraments ;  while  in  the 
ehurch  of  Rome,  five  others  have  been  associated  with  them. 
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making  seven  in  all,  viz.  Confirmation,  Ordination,  Aaricular 
Confession,  Extreme  Unction,  and  Marriage. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
dispute  in  the  church  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  or 
any  attempts  to  define  and  settle  their  number,  until  after  the 
twelfth  century.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  commenced 
among  the  schoolmen,  and  was  settled,  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  one  man  could  settle  it,  by  Peter  Lombard,  in  his  four  boola 
of  Sentences.  The  principal  reason  why  he  decided  upon  seven 
sacraments,  rather  than  a  less  or  greater  number,  was,  that 
seven  is  a  sacred  number,  and  of  course  the  sacraments  must  be 
presumed  to  be  seven.  In  this  decision,  as  in  almost  every  thing 
else,  he  was  followed  by  the  principal  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church ;  but  the  sacraments  were  not  authoritatively  determined 
to  be  seven,  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

But  let  us  try  the  five  additional  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church  by  the  distinguishing  marks  that  have  been  laid  down, 
and  see  if  they  will  bear  the  test  The  first  of  these  is  confr- 
motion.  But  this  fails  at  the  very  threshold.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  confirmation,  as  practised  in  the  Romish  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  is  of  Divine  institution.  The  passages  com- 
monly cited  in  proof  of  this  point  have  not  the  remotest  allusion 
to  the  subject.  The  apostles  often  laid  their  hands  on  the  new 
converts,  after  baptism,  and  imparted  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  his  miraculous  influences.  In  other  words,  they  imparted 
miraculous  gifts.  Acts  8 :  17-19.  But  this  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  confirmationy  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term. 

The  second  of  the  Romish  sacraments  to  be  examined  is  ordi' 
nation.  Thi$  is,  indeed,  a  rite  of  Divine  appointment ;  a  signi- 
ficant rite ;  and  one  which,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  perpetuated. 
But  does  it  hold  the  required  connexion  with  the  church  ?  Is 
it  included  in  the  covenant  of  the  church  1  Does  it  go  to  give 
form  and  visibility  to  the  church  ?  Does  it  belong  to  all  those 
who  hold  a  connexion  with  the  church  1  All  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  ordination  fails 
in  one  of  the  requisite  characteristics  of  a  sacrament.  It  is  a 
Divinely  appointed  mode  of  investing  a  man  with  office  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  a  sacrament  of 
the  church. 

The  third  of  the  Romish  sacraments  proposed  to  be  consid- 
ered, is  that  of  auricular  confession;   or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
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called,  the  sacrament  o{ penance.  This  is  destitute  of  each  and 
all  of  the  marks  of  a  sacrament ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  of  it, 
that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God.  We  are  required 
to  repent  of  our  sins ;  to  confess  them  to  one  another,  and  to 
Grod ;  and  to  seek  forgiveness  at  his  hands.  But  we  are  no- 
where required  to  confess  them  to  a  priest,  to  submit  to  the 
penance  he  enjoins,  and  to  receive  his  absolution. 

Another  of  the  Romish  sacraments  is  that  of  extreme  undion. 
This  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  **  Is  any 
sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  loith  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,^'  etc.  James  5 :  14  Here 
is  authority  for  an  unction  of  the  sick,  but  not  for  what  is  called 
extreme  undion.  The  unction  of  the  Apostle  was  designed  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sick ;  and,  if  accompanied  with  believing 
prayer,  had  the  promise  of  recovery.  But  extreme  unction  in 
the  Romish  church  is  administered  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  and 
is  intended  (as  the  name  imports)  not  so  much  for  the  recovery 
of  those  who  receive  it,  as  to  prepare  them  for  approaching 
death.  It  is  obvious  too,  as  the  unction  spoken  of  by  the  Apos- 
tle looked  to  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  it  must  have  been 
limited  to  the  age  of  miracles,  and  could  not  have  been  designed 
to  be  perpetuated  in  the  church. 

Still  another  of  the  Romish  sacraments  to  be  examined,  is 
that  of  marriage.  This  we  acknowledge  to  be  of  Divine  in- 
stitution ;  and  it  was  designed,  without  doubt,  to  b  perpetual. 
Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  religious  rite  in  any  sense, 
since  no  form  of  celebrating  it  is  prescribed  in  the  Bible.  Be- 
sides, it  lacks  altogether  that  connexion  with  the  church  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  Christian  sacrament 

There  is  an  injunction  of  Christ,  which  looks  quite  as  much 
like  instituting  a  sacrament  as  either  of  those  which  have  been 
considered,  and  which  some  Christians  have  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  sacrament,  though  the  Romanists  have  passed  it  over : 
'Qf  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  vxLsh  one  another* sfeet.^^  John  13 :  14.  Here  would 
seem  to  be  a  positive  institution,  and  a  very  significant  one.  But 
then,  like  marriage,  it  lacks  that  vital  connexion  with  the 
church,  without  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of 
the  church.  It  is  also  evident,  as  we  have  no  account  of  its 
being  statedly  practised  in  the  apostolic  churches,  that  it  was 
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not  designed  to  be  perpetuated.*  The  spirit  of  the  injunction, 
rather  than  the  letter,  was  intended  to  be  observed.  Christians 
are  bound  to  practise  mutual  condescension,  and  to  perform  for 
each  other,  when  circumstances  demand  it,  the  humblest  offices 
of  kindness ;  but  are  not  bound  literally,  and  at  stated  seasons, 
**  to  wash  one  another's  feet.'* 

We  come  back,  thtn,  from  the  foregoing  examination,  upon 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  alone  entitled  to  be  denomi- 
nated Christian  sacramtnts.  These  alone  have  all  the  distin- 
miishing  marks  of  sacraments ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  have  no- 
thing to  say,  in  terms,  about  sacraments,  and  decide  nothing  ex- 
pressly concerning  them ;  it  is  only  by  their  peculiar  distinguish- 
ing marks  that  the  sacraments  can  be  known.  Both  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  Divine  instittttion.  We  have  the 
express  words  of  their  institution  in  the  Scriptures.  Both  of 
them,  also,  are  eminently  and  obviously  significant.  Both  hold 
the  required  connexion  with  the  church;  so  that  they  may 
strictly  be  denominated  sacraments  of  the  church.  And  botn 
of  them  were  designed  to  be  perpetuated.  Of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, it  is  more  than  intimated  that  it  is  to  continue  in  the  church 
till  Christ  comes  again  to  judge  the  world.  1  Cor.  2 :  26. 
While  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  church,^n  all 
ages,  proves  that  baptism  with  water  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  two 
only.  And  these  are  to  be  observed  in  their  primitive  simplici- 
ty, according  to  the  original  institution,  divested  of  all  that  rub- 
bish of  ceremonies  which  superstition  has,  at  some  periods, 
thrown  around  them. 

J^Taiure,  Import^  and  Meaning  of  the  Sacraments. 

It  has  been  said  already,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  are  highly  and  obviously  significant.  They  have  a 
meaning,  and  this  meaning  can  be  perceived  and  understood. 
We  inquire,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  thenatureyimpori^ 
and  meafiMT^  of  the  sacraments.  What  do  they  teach  us  1  and 
what  effect  were  they  designed  to  have  upon  us? 

We  are  taught  by  the  Romanists,  and  by  some  high  church 
Episcopalians,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  so  much  signs  of 

*Tbe  washing  spoken  of  in   1  Tim.  5  :  10,  was    evidently 
not  a  sacramental  washing,  but  only  au  ordinary  act  of  kii  d- 
ness — a  rite  of  hospitality.     ''  If  she  have  washed  the  saints* 
fzet^''  etc. 
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^reat  Scriptaral  realities,  as  the  realities  themselves.  Baptism 
IS  regeneration;  or  it  is  accompanied  by  an  influence,  ^rhen 
lightly  administered,  which  inyariably  and  instantly  produces 
regeneration.  And  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  myolves  a 
literal  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  elements,  after  consecration, 
are  transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood,  the  soul  and  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  is  literally  sacrificed  upon  the  altar ; 
and  in  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  the  communicant  receives, 
ipso  facto,  the  Lord  Jesus.  Or  if,  as  some  teach,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  not  strictly  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
his  body  and  blood  are  present  in  theniy  and  are  actually  re- 
ceived by  all  the  communicants. 

In  remarking  upon  these  strange  theories,  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  consider  the  two  sacraments  separately.  And  first,  let  us 
inquire  whether  baptism  is  regeneration ;  or  whether,  when 
rightly  administered,  it  is  accompanied  by  an  influence  which 
invariably  and  instantly  produces  regeneration.  And  if  we  will 
submit  to  be  guided  by  Scripture,  and  not  by  tradition  and  church 
authority,  this  question  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  Scrip- 
tures represent  regeneration  as  an  intemaly  spiritual  change ; 
a  change  of  the  ejections j  a  change  of  hearty  effected  by  the 
special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  standing  connected 
with  final  salvation.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spi- 
rit, for  why  will  ye  die  V^  '^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  ^  According  to  His  mercy 
He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world."  If  any  please  to  use  the  term  regeneration  in  a 
sense  of  their  own,  aside  from  that  which  the  Scriptures  have 
assigned  to  it,  they  must  We  shall  have  no  dispute  with  them 
about  words.  But  until  some  better  definition  or  description  of 
it  shall  be  given,  than  that  which  is  given  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  we  shall  be  justified  in  taking  theirs;  and  shall 
proceed  to  inquire  whether  regeneration,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is 
invariably  and  instantly  effected  in  baptism.*  That  it  is  not,  I 
argue, 

*  The  idea  of  regeneration  contained  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  church  is  a  very  Scriptural  one.  The  subject  of  it 
is  there  said  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  made  a  chUd 
of  God,  and  incorporated  into  his  holy  church.  He  is,  more- 
over, represented  as  "being  dead  unto  sin,  and  living  unto 
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1.  Because  adults  are  always  required,  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
repent  and  believe,  (or,  which  is  the  same,  to  be  regenerated,) 
previous  to  baptism.  It  was  those  that  repented  and  "  gladly 
received  the  word,"  who  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
It  was  not  till  the  Samaritans  "  believed  Philip,  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,"  that  they  were  admit- 
ted by  him  to  baptism.  Shortly  after,  we  find  Philip  imposing 
the  same  condition  of  coming  to  the  ordinance  upon  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch.  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  may- 
est.^  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  family  of  Cornelius,  and 
satisfied  Pet^r  as  to  their  piety,  before  he  called  for  water  that 
they  might  be  baptized.  Ananias  would  not  baptize  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  till  a  voice  from  heaven  assured  him  of  the  piety  of  this 
then  recent  persecutor.  Indeed,  such  was  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  and  their  fellow-laborers.  Of  all  adults,  (for 
we  say  nothmg  here  about  infants,)  they  demanded  evidence  of 
pietv,  and  of  course  of  regeneration,  previous  to  administering 
to  them  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  How,  then,  I  ask,  could  th^ 
regeneration  be  effected  in  oaptismf  They  must  be  regenerated 
previously,  and  the  apostles  must  have  good  evidence  of  this,  or 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  withheld. 

2.  The  inspired  writers  represent  the  gospel,  the  truth  ofGody 
and  not  baptism,  as  the  great  instrument  of  regeneration.  "  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us,  with  the  word  of  truth.^'  "  In  Christ 
Jesus  have  I  begotten  you,  through  the  gospelJ^  *^  Being  bom 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  which  is  the 
word  of  God.**  Such  is  the  current  representation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  word  of  God,  the  truths  and 
motives  of  the  gospel,  constitute  the  means,  the  instrumentality, 
by  which  impenitent  men  are  born  again ;  which  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  their  being  regenerated  in  baptism. 
But, 

3.  The  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  contradicted  and 
refuted  by  innumerable  facts.    It  is  a  fact,  in  the  first  place, 

righteousness,  being  buried  with  Christ  in  his  death."  Here, 
surely,  is  a  thorough  spiritual  r^eneration.  And  yet  the  sub- 
ject of  this  regeneration  is  the  unconscious  infant,  and  the 
time  when  it  takes  place  is  the  moment  of  its  baptism — because 
immediately  after  baptism  the  minister  is  to  return  thanks 
that  all  this  has  been  aone.  See  the  Baptismal  Service  for  In- 
Cants. 
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that  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  have  been  regenerated  be' 
fore  they  were  baptized.  This  was  the  case,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  jailer,  the  three  thousand  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  with  all  those  who  were  baptized,  on  a 
profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  has  been 
the  case  with  all  the  proper,  duly  qualified  subjects  of  adult  bap- 
tism, from  that  day  to  the  present.  They  have  all  professed  to 
be  pious,  regenerated  persons,  and  if  sincere,  have  been  truly 
sOy  previous  to  baptism. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  which  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  there 
have  been  many  pious,  regenerated  persons ;  not  a  few  of  whom 
are  now  in  heaven ;  who  were  never  baptized.  They  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  and  repented  of  them,  and  had  new 
and  holy  affections  of  heart;  but  were  kept  back  by  circum- 
stances from  making  an  open  profession  of  their  faith,  and  seal- 
ing it  in  baptism.  Who  can  doubt  that  there  have  been  some 
truly  pious,  regenerated  Quakers  ?  We  hope  there  have  been 
some  pious  among  the  heathen.  And.  how  often  are  persons 
regenerated  on  beds  of  sickness,  who  die  without  receiving  bap- 
tism? 

But  especially  is  it  a  fact,  that  vast  multitudes  have  been  bap- 
tized— canonically  baptized — who  never  were  the  subjects  of 
regenerating  grace.  Of  this  number  were  not  a  few,  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles.  Such  were  Simon,  the  sorcerer,  Hymeneus, 
Alexander,  Physellus,  Philetus,  Hermogenes,  and  all  those  of 
whom  the  apostle  John  speaks,  who  ^*  went  out  from  us,  because 
they  were  not  of  us."  These  all  had  once  been  professing  Chris- 
tians in  good  standing ;  some  of  them  Christian  ministers.  Of 
course,  they  must  have  been  baptized  persons,  and  baptized  ca- 
nonically, under  the  eye,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  very  hands  of  the 
apostles.  Yet  it  seems  they  were  not  regenerated;  unless  it 
shall  be  said,  in  contradiction  to  the  express  language  of  Scrip- 
ture— and,  I  may  add,  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land*— that  the  truly  regenerate  may  finally  fall  away  and  per- 
ish. And  when  we  look  out,  at  the  present  day,  into  the  nomi- 
nally Christian  world,  what  vast  multitudes  do  we  see,  on  every 

*  In  article  seventeenth,  it  is  said  of  all  those  who  are  *'  ca//- 
etf,  according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit,"  that  ^^they  are 
freely  justified ;  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption  ;  made  like 
the  image  of  Jesus  Christ ;  walk  religiously  in  good  works ; 
and  at  length  attain  to  everlasting  felicity, ^^ 
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hand,  who  have  been  baptized — ^baptized,  the  most  of  them,  b 
the  Romish  and  Episcopal  churches — who  give  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  they  have  been  regenerated ;  but  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, furnish  the  most  painful  evidence,  all  the  evidence  that 
depraved  and  oorrapted  mortals  can  fiirnidi,  that  they  are  still 
in  their  sins. 

Such,  then,  are  the  obvious,  undeniable ^/ac^f  of  the  case; — 

freat  numbers  regenerated  before  they  are  baptized ;  other  nom- 
ers  regenerated,  but  never  baptized ;  and  more  than  ail  in  the 
vast  number  of  those  who  have  been  baptized,  but  not  regene- 
rated. How,  then,  can  it  be  pretended,  in  face  of  all  these 
facts,  that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  identical ;  or  that  an 
influence  invariably  accompanies  baptism,  when  rightly  admin- 
istered, which  at  once  regenerates  the  soul  t 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  other  sacrament,  and  in- 
quire whether,  instead  of  being  a  sign  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  it  is  the  proper  sacrifice  itself;  or  whether  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  so  united  vrith  ti(,and  present  in  it, 
that  they  are  literally  received  by  the  communicant  I  class 
these  two  theories  of  the  sacrament — transubstantiaiion  and  cofi- 
substantiati(m — together,  because,  though  not  precisely  the  same, 
nor  clogged  by  the  same  difficulties  and  absurdities,  they  amount 
practically  to  about  the  same  thing.  They  are  both  founded  on 
a  too  literal  -interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  institution :  This 
is  my  body  ;  This  is  my  blood. 

Those  who  insist  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  these  words 
ought,  if  consistent,  to  interpret  various  other  declarations  of  our 
Saviour  after  the  same  manner.  He  said,  for  example,  1  am 
the  vine  ;  I  am  the  way  ;  1  am  the  door  ;  but  who  ever  thought 
of  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to  passages  such  as  these  ? 

It  accords  with  the  general  usage  of  the  Bible,  when  one 
thing  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting,  symbolizing,  signifying 
another,  to  employ  the  connecting  verb  to  be,  as  in  the  passages 
now  under  consideration.  Thus,  in  interpreting  Pharaoh's 
dream,  Joseph  says,  '^  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ; 
and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years ;"  i.  e.,  they  denote,  they 
signify,  seven  years.  So  the  ten  horns,  in  one  of  Daniel's 
visions,  '^  are  ten  kings;"  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  "The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candle- 
•tksks  are  the  seven  churches."  Moses,  speaking  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  says,  '^  It  is  the  Lord's  passover ;"  just  as  our  Sa- 
viour says  of  the  broken  bread,  "  This  is  my  body."    This  pe- 
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Cttliar  idiom  of  the  Bible,  Id  accordance  with  which  our  Saviour's 
words  are  to  be  interpreted,  the  Jews  retain  to  the  present  day. 
Thus,  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they  use  in  the  celebration 
of  their  passover,  they  are  accustomed  to  say,  '*  This  is  the  bread 
of  poverty  and  affliction,  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  Egypt." 

It  IS  a  good  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  literal  «ense  of  a 
word  is  not  to  be  dropped,  and  a  figurative  one  assumed,  with- 
out necessity ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  abide  by  this  tule  in 
the  case  before  us.  For  there  is  a  necessity  of  putting  a  some- 
what figurative  sense  upon  the  language  of  our  Saviour ; — a  ne- 
cessity as  urgent,  as  violent,  as  can  be  conceived  of  in  any  case 
whatever.  At  the  time  of  using  this  language,  it  must  be 
remembered,  our  Saviour  was  alive,  in  the  bodyy  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples.  And  could  they  understand  him  as 
intending  to  give  them  that  identical  body,  under  the  form  of 
bread,  which  they  saw  living  and  breathing  before  them ;  and 
that  identical  blood,  under  the  form  of  wine,  which  was  then 
actually  coursing  in  bis  veins  ?  But  even  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  body  which  our  Lord  symbolically  gave  them,  was 
a  broken  body ;  and  the  blood  was  shed  blood.  And  if  we  are 
to  suppose  the  disciples  to  have  understood  him  literally^  then 
they  must  have  regarded  him  as  giving  them  his  crucified  body^ 
before  it  was  crucified ;  and  his  shed  blood,  while  as  yet  his  blood 
had  not  been  shed ! !  They  must  have  regarded  him  as  giving 
them  a  dead  body,  which  was  there  alive ;  a  broken,  mangled^ 
crucified  body,  which  they  saw  before  them  well  and  whole!! 
They  must  have  believed  that  he  held  himself,  body  and  bloody 
in  his  own  hands ;  and  then  passed  himself  over  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  while  they  actually  saw  him  before  them,  he  was  lite- 
rally in  their  own  mouths  11  If  a  supposition  so  monstrous  and 
self-contradictory  does  not  create  a  necessity  &>r  a  somewhat 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  words,  then  no  such  oeGeasilgF 
ever  was  created,  or  can  be  supposed,  under  any  circumstanAes^ 
to  exist. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  the  theory,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  are  changed  into  the  literal 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Tke  bread,  subsequent  to  the  aol 
of  consecration,  is  repeatedly  and  po^tively  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  still  bread.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  disciplci^ 
after  the  Pentecost,  that  ^^  they  contmued  steadfastly  in  the  a^Ntf* 
tW  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  oread,  afld  io 
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prayers."  At  a  later  period,  they  were  accustomed  to  ''  come 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  break  bread"  Again : 
'*  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ?"     ICor.  10:  16.  / 

It  may  be  further  objected  to  the  theory  of  transubstantiation, 
which  supposes  a  literal  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  every  instance  of 
the  celebration  of  the  supper,  that  on  this  ground  he  must  have 
been  sacrificed,  in  all  probability,  millions  of  times.  But  it  is 
repeatedly  and  expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ 
has  been  sacrificed  but  once.  ^  Now  onUy  m  the  end  of  the 
world,  hath  Christ  appeared,  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself."  "  Christ  was  once  ofifered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  ^'  Christ  also  hath  cnce  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  uniust." 

But  leaving  the  Scriptures,  it  is  objection  enough  to  the  theory 
under  consideration,  that  it  contradicts  and  subverts  the  testi- 
mony of  all  our  semes.  Our  senses  were  given  us,  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  external  things  and  their  properties ;  to  give  us 
a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  And  this  purpose  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  answer.  On  their  testimony  we  confi- 
dently rely,  not  only  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  but  for  nearly 
all  our  evidence,  whether  of  natural  or  revealed  religion.  How 
do  we  discover  marks  of  design  in  the  world  around  us,  and 
consequent  evidence  of  an  all-wise  Designer,  but  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses  ?  And  how  did  the  disciples  of  Christ 
know  that  he  performed  miracles,  or  uttered  prophecies,  but 
fix>m  the  same  testimony  ?  And  how  do  we  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  truths  and  facts  of  the  gospel,  but  by  reading  of 
them  in  the  Scriptures,  or  hearing  of  them  from  the  lips  of  the 
living  teacher;  in  other  words,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  ?  Certainly,  any  theory  of  philosophy  or  religion,^which 
contradicts  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  senses,  as  transub- 
stantiation confessedly  does,  is  on  that  account  to  be  rejected. 
Itdiakes  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge,  and  cannot  be 
received  as  true. 

The  foregoing  objections  lie  chiefly  against  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  There  are  others  which  lie  equally  against 
consubstamtiatianj  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  overthrow  it 
Both  these  theories  suppose  our  Saviour's  human  bodpy  his  cor- 
forealy  material frame^  to  be  in  thousands  of  different  places  at 
the  same  instant  The  Scriptures  positively  assure  us  that  it  is 
in  heaven ;  but  the  doctrines  we  are  considermg  place  it  upon 
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earth ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  earth  at  once,  wherever  the 
sacrament  is  rightly  administered. 

Just  before  the  crucifixion,  our  Lord  told  his  disciples  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  them,  and  return  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  auxiy,^'  "  I  leave  the  world, 
and  go  to  the  Father."  But,  on  the  theories  before  us,  this  lan- 
guage was  not  true.  Christ  did  not  leave  the  world,  in  any 
sense.  As  he  did  not  leave  it  spiritually,  so  he  did  not  leave  it 
bodily.  His  body  still  remained  on  the  earth,  to  be  sacrificed 
and  eaten^  in  every  celebration  of  the  holy  supper. 

The  Apostle  Paul  teaches,  that  while  the  saints  are  at  home 
in  the  body,  they  are  absent  Jrom  the  Lord  ;  i  e.,  absent  from 
his  personaly  corporeal  presence.  But  according  to  the  theories 
before  us,  this  is  not  true.  Men  may  be  'at  home  in  the  body, 
and  yet  present  with  the  Lord ;  present  with  his  body,  soul,  and 
Divinity  (i.  e.,  if  they  can  find  a  priest  to  give  them  the  sacra- 
ment)— present  in  every  sense  in  which  the  saints  are  present 
with  him  in  heaven* 

It  is  implied  in  the  doctrines  before  us,  not  only  that  our  Sa- 
viour's body  is  in  thousands  of  different  places,  but  that  it  is  in 
exceedingly  different  and  totally  opposite  statesy  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  in  a  state  of  glory,  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in 
heaven,  and  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  humiliation  on  earth.  It 
is  exalted  *^  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come ;"  and  at  the  same  instant 
is  in  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  communicants,  to  be  there 
chewed  and  masticated,  and  then  swallowed  and  digested  ! ! 

But  I  will  not  pursue  farther  these  incredible,  impossible, 
monstrous  suppositions.    It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  any  hu- 
man being  should  ever  have  so  stultified  himself,  as  to  entertain 
them  for  a  moment.    It  is  distressing  to  know,  that  they  are  not 
only  entertained,  but  professedly  believed^  at  this  moment,  by 
millions  and  millions  of  our  fellow-men. 
.Nor  are  the  theories  on  which  I  have  remarked,  to  be  regarded 
^e  light  of  mere  absurdities.    They  are  dangerous  absurdi- 
1^  full  of  hazard,  and  fraught  with  ruin,  to  the  interests  of 
^ing  souls.    XVhat  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  persuade 
^Spraved  and  ruined  sinner,  that  by  the  mere  administration 
''an  outward  rite,  he  is  regenerated;  '^regenerated  by  the 
:oly  Spirit,"  made  a  "  child  of  God,"  and  an  heir  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaTeu  !*  Will  such  an  one  be  likely  to  seek  any  other 
regeneration  ?  And  yet,  if  he  experiences  no  other,  he  will  as- 
suredly be  lost.  It  may  be  said  of  baptism,  what  Paul  said  of 
its  prototype,  circumcision :  '*  Neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.^^ 

And  the  false  theories  of  the  other  sacrament,  which  have 
been  examined,  are  even  more  dangerous,  if  possible,  than  that 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  Traasubstantiation,  first  of  all, 
plunges  its  votaries  into  the  grossest  idolatry.  The  consecrated, 
transmuted  bread  and  wine^  are  reverently  worshipped.  They 
are  adored,  on  bended  knees,  as  the  very  Saviour. 

The  breaden  god,  having  been  worshipped,  is  next  eaten. 
What  other  class  of  idolators  was  ever  known  to  devour  their 
gods  1  Yet  the  Romftnist  literallv  eats  his  god,  so  often  as  he 
partakes  of  the  consecrated  wafer  1 ! 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it  The  supposed  divinity,  having 
been  adored  and  eaten,  is  then  trusted  to,  as  an  indwelling  Sa- 
viour. The  poor  deluded  sinner  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
received  Christ.  He  has  literally  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  has  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Of  course,  he  is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  done.  He  knows,  he  seeks  no  other  sal- 
vation. He  passes  blindly  on  to  death  and  the  judgment,  and 
finds,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  a  lie  in  his  right  hand. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  from  these  absurd  and  ruinous 
theories  of  the  sacraments,  and  inquire  as  to  tkeir  true  import 
and  measiing. 

Almost  aU  Protestants  agree,  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be 
regarded  as  signs  or  symbob.    Under  cover  of  the  outward  form, 

?Hritual  realities  are  set  forth ;  important  truths  are  exhibited. 
his  is  true,  in  tiie  first  place,  of  bapt'soi.  As  it  is  by  the  applica- 
tioa  of  water  that  the  outward  man  is  purified  and  cleansed,  so 
baptism  with  water  denotes  internal  pur^ication.    The  great 
truth  or  fact  of  whidi  it  is  pre-eminently  the  sign,  is  regenera* 
tion^  by  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  we  leani 
bom  the  two  following  considerations :  1.  baptism  and  regenr 
ration  are  oftoi  placed  together  in  the  Scriptures,  as  thoi^f 
(here  was  some  important  connexion  between  them.    ^*  ^x^0st 
a  man  be  bora  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  '  ^^ 
the  kingdom  of  ChxL"    '^  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  ^. 

St 

*  Such  is  almost  the  very  language  of  the  Episcopal  Praye^ 
Book. 
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by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
GhosL^^  2.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification  is  very  ofien,  in  Scripture,  called  ^.oaptism.  It  is 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  I  need  not  quote  passages  in 
proof  of  this  point  They  will  occur  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament.  Bap- 
tism,  then,  although  it  teaches  indirectly  many  things,  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  sign  o7  regeneration.  And  this,  without  doubt,  was 
the  reason  why  it  was  so  early  confounded  with  regeneration. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  mistook  the  sign  for  the  thing  signi- 
fied by  it. 

That  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  sign  or  symbol  we  have  the  most  - 
abundant  proof;  and  as  to  the  great  fact  denoted  by  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  broken  bread  is  an  emblem  of  our  Sa- 
viour's bruised,  broken  body.  The  wine  is  an  emblem  of  his 
blood.  In  the  whole  ordinance,  taken  together,  we  have  set 
before  us,  symbolically,  the  death  of  Christ — ^the  great  and  only 
foundation  of  the  sinner's  hope.  ^*  As  oft  as  ye  eat  of  this  bread, 
and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord^s  death,  till  he 
come."  1  Cor.  2 :  26. 

I  have  said  that  nearly  all  Protestants  agree  as  to  the  symbol- 
ical  character  of  the  sacraments.  Some  have  insisted  that  they 
are  mere  symbols ;  and  that  they  have  no  meaning,  virtue,  or 
efficacy,  beyond  this.  But  such  a  view  of  the  subject  seems  to 
me  quite  defective  and  inadequate.  The  sacraments  of  the 
church  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  only  signs,  but  seals  ;  seals  of 
the  church  covenant — which  includes,  of  course,  the  covenant  of 
grace.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  a  sign  and  a  seal. 
A  sign  is  significant,  a  seal  hinds.  As  signs,  baptism  signifies 
regeneration ;  and  the  supper,  the  death  of  Christ.  As  seals, 
these  holy  ordinances  bind  all  those  who  receive  them  to  be 
faithful  to  their  covenant  engagements;  and  on  condition  of 
their  fidelity,  God  condescends  to  bind  himself  to  fulfil  upon 
them  the  rich  promises  of  his  grace. 

As  signs,  the  sacraments  are  full  of  rich  and  glorious  mean- 
ing, and  altogether  worthy  of  their  Divine  Author.  But  it  is  in 
the  character  of  seals,  that  their  solemnity  and  importance  more 
especially  con^t.  When  an  individual  receives  baptism,  he 
virtually  enters  into  covenant  with  God,  and  binds  himself  to 
fulfil  his  covenant.  Or  if  he  presents  his  child  for  baptism,  he 
enters  into  covenant  respecting  the  child^  and  b'mds  himself,  as 
before,  to  fulfil  it. 

SECOND  SERlBSi  VOL.  ZI.  NO.  H.  10 
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So  when  an  individual  goes  to  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  he  re- 
news the  covenant  into  which  he  had  before  entered,  and  by  a 
solemn  sealing  ordinance  binds  himself  to  be  faithful.  And  this 
covenant  is  renewed,  and  the  seal  repeated,  every  time  the 
sacrament  is  received.  It  is  this  consideration,  pre-eminently, 
which  renders  it  so  solemn  a  thing  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table; 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  ^'  examine  himself,  and 
so  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup ;''  which  makes  it 
so  fearfully  true  of  those  who  come  to  the  ordinance  unworthily, 
that  they  ^^eat  and  drink  judgment  (x^f/<a)  to  themselves.'' 
It  is  solemn  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God.  It  is  solemn  to 
renew  this  covenant.  But  it  is  specially  solemn  to  seal  it  upon 
our  consciences  and  hearts  by  receiving  the  emblems  of  a  Sa- 
viour's body  and  blood. 

As  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
we  have  seen  in  what  sense  he  is  not  present.  He  is  not  pres- 
ent materially^  corporeally.  His  presence  with  his  people  in 
this  solemn  ordinance  is  altogether  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He  is 
present  by  the  power  and  influence  of  his  Spirit. 

In  this  sense,  Christ  is  present  with  his  people  when  they 
meet  together  for  prayer  and  praise.  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
In  this  sense,  he  is  present  with  them  in  their  closets,  in  the 
house  of  God,  whenever  they  engage  in  duty,  or  come  together 
for  his  worship.  But  Christ  is  specially  present  with  his  people 
in  the  sacraments ;  and  more  especially,  I  think,  in  that  of  the 
supper.  There  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  In  this 
holy  ordinance,  Christ  is  brought  very  specially  to  the  view  of 
his  people.  He  is  presented  symbolically,  not  merely  to  their 
ears,  but  to  their  eyes.  They  see  him,  as  it  were,  crucified  be- 
fore them.  They  have  visible,  sensible  communion  with  him. 
He  is  brought,  also,  most  impressively  to  their  recollections. 
They  come  to  his  table,  in  remembrance  of  him.  They  com- 
memorate his  bleeding,  dying  love.  And  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  renew  their  covenant  engagements  to  him ;  and  renew  upon 
their  souls  the  solemn  seal  of  these  engagements.  They  bind 
themselves  by  new  obligations  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  to  live  to 
his  glory. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  are  calculated  and  intended  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  God's  people,  to  inspire  gratitude,  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  love,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  entire 
consecration,  and  a  more  devoted  obedience.  And  in  proportion 
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as  these  objects  are  fulfilled  upon  them,  Christ  will  be  with  them 
by  his  Spirit,  to  comfort  and  to  bless  them.  He  will  be  present 
with  them  at  his  table,  to  fill  their  souls  with  Divine  light  and 
love,  their  hearts  with  rejoicing,  and  their  lips  with  praise. 

And  all  this  accords,  i  have  no  doubt,  with  the  experience 
of  the  best  and  wisest  Christians.  They  enjoy  Christ  especially 
in  his  ordinances.  He  makes  himself  known  to  them  in  the 
breaking  of  bread.  They  see  more  of  his  Divine  presence,  and 
feel  more  of  his  love,  while  sitting  wuth  him  at  his  table— while 
leaning  on  his  breast  at  supper,  than  in  any  other  situation  on 
this  side  heaven. 

The  Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  s  crament?,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  benefits  of  them  are  received,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
axong  those  calling  themselves  Christians.  In  the  church  of 
Rome,  two  things  are  set  forth  as  indispensable  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments.  The  first  is,  that  the  outward  administration 
l.e  rightly  performed.  The  second,  that  the  intention  of  the 
priest  performing  it  be  .rightly  directed.  Faith  on  the  part 
of  those  receiving  the  sacraments,  so  far  from  being  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  blessing,  is  expressly  declared  to  be  of  no  account. 
"  If  any  man  shall  say,  that  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  sacrc^ 
ments  themselves,  but  that  faith  alone  in  the  Divine  promise  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  grace,  let  him  be  anathema."*  ^^  Thus," 
to  use  the  language  of  anrtber,  "the  sacraments  are  converted 
into  a  species  cf  magical  charms,  which  work  in  some  mysteriotts 
way,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  patient ;  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect  and  will,  of  the  rational  and  moral  powers  in  him,  being 
entirely  excluded."  On  this  ground,  the  sacraments  might  be 
as  efficacious  to  a  person  asleep  as  to  one  awake ;  to  an  idiot, 
or  to  a  man  bereft  of  reason,  as  to  one  in  the  full  exercise  of  all 
his  powers ;  to  the  unrelenting,  hardened  malefactor,  as  to  the 
most  pious,  devoted  Christian. 

But  not  only  must  the  outward  ceremonies  be  rightly  perform- 
ed, the  irUerUion  of  the  priest  must  be  rightly  directed.  Else, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  the  sacrament  The  very  essence  of  the 
thing  is  wanting.  This,  obviously,  must  be  a  most  perplexing 
condition  to  the  Komanist ;  since,  when  he  goes  to  the  sacrament^ 
he  can  never  tell  whether  he  has  received  it  or  not.  The  out- 
ward ceremonies  may  all  be  rightly  performed ;  but  as  to  the 

*  Canon  VIII.  Goancil  of  Trent. 
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intention  of  the  priest  perfomiiog  them,  who  but  God  can  look 
into  his  heart,  and  know  for  a  certainty  what  this  has  been  1 
He  may  have  intended  something  else,  or  his  thoughts  may 
have  wandered,  his  mind  been  diverted,  and  he  may  have  had 
no  particular  intention  about  it ; — in  which  case,  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism is  no  baptism,  and  the  form  of  the  eucharist  is  a  mere  emp- 
ty form.  On  this  ground,  there  is  probably  not  an  individual 
now  in  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  Pope  down  to  the  meanest 
of  his  servants,  who  can  tell,  for  a  certainty,  whether  he  has  ever 
been  baptized;  or  whether  he  has  partaken  of  what  h?  con- 
ceives to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  a  single  instance. 
Let  the  members  of  our  churches  be  thankful  that  they  are 
involved  in  no  such  frightful  uncertainties.  With  us,  as  with  the 
Apostles,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depends  on  no  mere 
outward  forms — on  no  dubious  intentions  of  the  officiating 
priest ;  but  upon  the  promised  presence  and  blessing  of  the  Sa-- 
viour.  The  simple  condition  of  our  receiving  the  blessing  is 
faith  on  our  own  part — holy  saving  Jmth  in  the  crucified  Lamb 
of  God.  Without  such  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  him ; 
but  with  it,  we  may  be  sure  of  his  forgiveness  and  blessing. 
If  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  when  we  approach  the  sacraments, 
we  knotD  that  we  shall  be  accepted  in  them ;  Christ  will  himselt' 
meet  us  at  the  baptismal  font,  or  around  the  sacramental  board, 
and  grant  us  the  tokens  of  his  favor  and  love.  And  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  our  faith,  and  the  ardor  of  our  affection, 
our  blessing  will  be  rich  and  precious,  our  souls  will  be  cheer- 
ed with  Divine  light  and  grace,  and  the  cup  of  our  consolation 

will  be  full  and  run  over. 

* 

The  Sacraments  for  Christians  only. 

It  follows  from  much  that  has  been  said,  that  none  can  ap- 
proach the  Christian  sacraments,  sincerely  or  acceptably,  with- 
out piety.  This  is  true,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  bap- 
tism. We  have  seen  that  an  adult  receiving  baptism,  enters 
into  and  seals  a  covenant  with  God,  in  respect  to  himself; — 
a  covenant  which  none  but  a  pious  person  can  seal.  So,  when 
an  individual  gives  up  his  child  in  baptism,  he  enters  into  and 
seals  a  covenant  with  God,  in  respect  to  his  child; — a  covenant 
which  none  but  a  pious  person  can  seal.  No  person,  I  repeat, 
who  is  not  truly  pious,  can  either  receive  baptism  himself,  or 
claim  it  for  his  child,  without  gross  hypocrisy.  Accordingly,  as 
we  have  i^wn,  in  all  the  instances  of  adult  baptism  spoken  of 
in  the  Scriptvies,  evidence  of  piety  was  sought  and  obtained 
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before  the  administration  of  the  ordinance.  And  in  each  of  the 
instances  of  household  baptism,  the  same  cardinal  condition  was 
fulfilled.  Lydia  belieyed,  and  she  and  her  household  were  bap- 
tized. The  jailor  believed,  and  he  and  all  his  were  baptized 
straightway.  And  it  is  even  more  evident,  if  possible,  in 
reeard  to  the  other  sacrament,  that  it  is  intended  only  for  true 
believers.  The  very  act  of  feeding  upon  the  symbol  of  Christ's 
body,  implies  that  we  feed  upon  him  by  faith.  The  very  act  of 
drinking  the  symbol  of  his  blood,  implies  that  our  trust  is  in  that 
blood.  The  act  of  visibly  communing  with  Christ  and  his  peo- 
ple, implies  that  we  have  sjdrittud  communion  both  with  him 
and  with  them.  *^  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  And  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?" 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  this  sacrament,  like  the  other,  is  the 
seal  of  a  covenant,  into  which  none  can  enter  without  true 
piety ;  and  that  the  blessine  in  this  sacrament,  like  that  in  the 
other,  is  conditioned  upon  faith. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is -perfectly  evident — ^too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  dispute,  or  require  proof — that  none  can  ap- 
proach the  supper  of  the  Lord  ancerely,  consistentlv^  or  accep- 
tably, without  piety.  So,  be  sure,  no  person  can  have  a  sum- 
dent  excuse  for  neglecting  this  ordinance,  and  thus  breaking  one 
of  the  positive  injunctions  of  Christ,  more  than  he  can  have  an 
excuse  for  not  being  pious.  Still,  no  one  can  possibly  make 
the  profession  which  a  person  must  make  in  coming  to  the  Lord's 
table,  or  seal  the  engagements  which  he  must  thereby  seal, 
or  be  entitled  to  the  blessing,  without  which  his  coming  will  be 
worse  than  vain,  without  having  first  given  his  heart  to  God, 
and  committed  bis  soul  to  the  keeping  of  his  Saviour. 

Benefits  of  the  Sacraments. 

Among  the  benefits  of  the  sacraments  may  be  noticed,  first, 
the  argument  which  they  furnish  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
That  these  sacraments  now  exist,  in  connexion  with  the  churdi 
of  Christ,  is  a  plain  matter  of  fad.  No  one  can  possibly  doubt 
this  fact ;  and  it*  belongs  to  the  infidel,  as  much  as  to  the  Chris- 
tian, to  account  for  it.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  as  to  the  in- 
stitution, origin,  and  design  of  the  sacraments;  but  set  aside 
this  account,  and  who  can  give  any  other  1  Reject  the  ScriptureSi 
and  who  can  so  much  as  conjecture  in  what  manner  the  sacra- 
ments should  ever  have  originated  1 
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This  argument  is  absolutely  irresistible,  in  respect  to  tbe 
ordinance  of  the  supper :  for  this  is  a  commemorative  ordinance. 
It  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ.  Admit  the  story  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  every 
thing  about  the  ordinance,  its  object,  its  form,  its  character,  its 
history,  all  are  natural  and  consistent.  But  deny  this  account 
— reject  the  Scriptures,  and  who  can  tell  how  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper  could  ever  have  been  instituted ;  or  if  instituted,  how 
it  could  have  secured  so  early,  and  so  universally,  the  observance 
and  the  veneration  of  Christians  1  If  we  had  no  other  argument 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  than  that  drawn  from  the 
existence  of  the  sacraments,  this  alone  would  be  incontestable. 

Another  important  benefit  of  the  sacraments  consists  in  their 
giving  visibUiiy  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Without  the  sacra- 
ments, there  might  be  a  covenant  of  grace ;  but  having  no 
visible  token,  it  would  be  comparatively  out  of  sight  and  for- 
gotten. There  might  be  Christians — followers  of  Christ ;  but 
having  no  visible  mark  as  his  followers,  they  might  soon  be 
merged  and  mingled  in  the  world.  There  mi^ht  be  the  form  of 
a  society  or  church  ;  but  havm^  nothing  positive  and  palpable 
to  give  it  visibility,  it  would,  m  all  probability,  be  ere  long 
swallowed  up.*  Christians  little  think  how  much  they  are 
indebted,  in  this  view,  to  the  sacraments.  Without  them,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  church  could  have  subsisted,  as  a  distinct 
body,  to  the  present  time ;  or  that  the  forms  of  religion  could 
have  been  maintained  in  the  world. 

Other  important  advantages  resulting  from  the  saciaments 
are  very  obvious,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said.  As  signs, 
they  are  full  of  good  influences  and  blessings.  The  instructions 
they  communicate — the  invaluable  lessons  which  they  hold 
forth,  might  long  ago  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  significant  teachings.  Or,  if  not  wholly  lost,  the 
impression  of  these  truths  had  been  vastly  diminished,  and  their 
constraining,  moving,  sanctifying  influence  had  been  compara- 
tively taken  away. 

The  sealing  virtue  of  the  sacraments  is,  moreover,  a  great 
blessing  to  the  people  of  Ood ;  as  it  furnishes  them  with  the 

*  Those  religious  societies  which  reject  the  sacraments, 
.  are  obliged  to  substitute  something  else  in  their  place.    The 
Quakers,  Shakers,  &c.,  give  visibility  to  their  societies,  by  pe- 
culiarities of  dress,  speech,  and  behavior. 
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most  powerful  motives  to  be  faithful  to  all  their  covenant  en- 
gagements. They  have  bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  by 
solemn  seals ;  and  these  seals  are  renewed,  repeated,  every  time 
they  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  They  are  furnished,  also, 
with  new  and  potent  arguments  in  prayer.  They  may  humbly 
approach  the  throne  of  grace,  and  plead  Grod's  covenant  —his 
sealed  covenant.  They  may  plead  that  he  would  remember  his 
own  covenant,  and  out  of  respect  to  it  (though  they  have  been 
unfaithful)  would  bestow  promised  blessings  upon  themselves 
and  their  children. 

But  the  great  benefit  of  the  sacraments  is  that  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken ; — ^the  presence  of  Christ  in  them— that 
rich  blessing  of  Christ  which  always  accompanies  them,  when 
they  are  received  in  a  humble,  believing  manner.  In  these 
ordinances  of  his  own  appointment,  Chnst  meets  his  beloved 
people,  smiles  upon  them,  communes  with  them,  and  grants 
them  such  tokens  of  his  spirit  and  ^ace,  as  they  can  enjoy  no 
where  else.  They  get  a  fresh  anointing  from  the  Holy  One. 
They  receive  nourishment  and  strength,  by  which  to  run  the 
Christian  race,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and  enemies  which 
beset  them  in  their  pathway  to  heaven. 

It  is  important  that  all  Christians  should  be  duly  sensible  of 
the  great  value  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  their  ooligations  to 
bless  and  praise  their  Redeemer  for  them«  It  is  justly  matter  of 
gratitude  that  these  ordinances  are  few  and  simple ;  not  com- 
plicated and  burthensome ;  that  they  are  so  highly  significant, 
impressive,  and  appropriate ;  and  that,  to  the  worthy  receiver  of 
them,  their  influences  are  all  sanctifying  and  heavenly.  Our 
chief  concern  should  be,  to  use  them  faithfully — that  so  all  their 
rich  and  important  benefits  may  be  realized  upon  our  souls. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  Medical  Philosophy. 

By  SttJDoel  Adami,  M.  IK,  Ptofettor  of  Chemistij  and  Natnnl  Hiitorf,  Illinois  Collefe. 

'  Thb  most  accumulated  pressure  of  phyacal  ills  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  crush  the  stem  spirit  of  man.  *^  The  spirit  of  a  man 
will  sustain  his  infirmity.''  The  mind  of  man  has  rarely  ever 
in  this  life  sunk  to  a  depth  of  wo  so  deep  and  dark  that  some 
ray  of  hope  did  not  still  penetrate  and  cheer  its  gloom.  Man 
has  ever  believed  in — has  ever  hoped  for — has  ever  sought  a 
remedy  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Depressed  with  sorrow,  the  mind  turns  instinctively  to  some 
source  of  consolation.  Assailed  by  adversity,  hope  seeks  to  re- 
trieve the  disappointments  of  the  present,  by  the  promises  of  the 
future.  And  when  misfortune  has  clouded  every  prospect  for 
this  life,  hope  arches  with  her  bright  rainbow  the  darK  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  bids  the  soul  look  to  the  bright 
regions  of  a  blisdul  immortality  beyond. 

In  no  instance  has  this  strong  tendency,  this  elastic  power  of 
the  human  mind,  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  struggles  to 
repel  or  baffle  the  assaults  of  disease.  Man  has  ever  sought 
from  the  beneficent  hand  of  his  Creator,  a  remedy  for  all  the 
pains  and  infirmities  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  Through 
ages  and  ages  of  disappointment,  hope  has  animated  and  cheem 
on  the  struggle  with  the  promise  of  ultimate  success. 

We  purpose  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  this  contest  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  grim  spectre  of  disease, — to  notice  in 
passing  the  weapons  it  has  used,  the  difficulties  it  has  encoun* 
tered, — the  defeats  it  has  sufiiered,  and  the  victories  it  has  won ; 
and,  finally,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  to  derive  some  practi- 
cal rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  contest  in  time  to  come. 

The  origin  of  the  medical  art  furnishes  an  instructive  page  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Man  is  impelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  his  being,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  supernatu- 
ral powers ;  that  is,  to  recognize  the  being  of  a  God ;  aud  he 
feels  himself  under  the  necessity  of  relying  for  guidance  upon 
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the  powers  above,  whererer  the  light  of  knowledge  and  reason 
iails  to  penetrate.  Hence  the  first  eflbrts  of  the  human  mind  to 
penetrate  the  dark  anknown,  hare  ever  been  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Deity,  to  reveal  by  an  espedal  interposition  those  secrets 
which  interest  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  or  an  endeavor  to  seardi 
ont  some  supposed  revelation  already  written  by  the  divine 
hand,  but  lying  folded  among  the  secret  arcana  of  nature,  or 
perhaps  stamped  upon  the  broad  ikce  of  the  starry  heavens. 
Such  were  the  first  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in  search  of  reme- 
dies for  the  maladies  that  afflict  our  race.  A  prey  to  the  fright- 
ful ravages  of  disease,  in  his  ignorance  and  his  weakness,  man 
raised  his  imploring  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sought  relief  from  the 
beneficent  powers  above.  Thus  the  ministers  of  religion  be- 
came the  first  medical  practitioners.  History  assigns  to  Egypt 
the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  medical  art ;  and  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  that  of  bein^  the  earliest  practitioners. 

As  may  be  supposed,  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood 
consisted  rather  m  the  use  of  mystical  rites  and  ceremonies,  than 
in  the  rational  application  of  efficient  remedies.  These  self- 
constituted  mediators  between  God  and  man,  could  not  fail  to 
be  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  bein^  the 
supposed  channels  of  communication,  through  which  the  divine 
blessings  flowed  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thus  they  contrived 
to  usurp  to  themselves  all  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day, 
to  spread  over  it  such  a  veil  of  mystery,  and  so  to  entwine  it 
with  a  tissue  of  magical  arts,  as  enectually  to  bar  it  against  the 
approach  of  the  common  mind.  Hence  their  pretended  appli- 
cations of  remedies  to  diseases  had  for  their  main  object  the  fos- 
tering of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  themselves.  And  if  in 
any  instances  remedies  of  real  value  happened  to  be  adminis- 
tered, they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  mys- 
tical ceremonies  employed  in  their  preparation,  rather  than  from 
any  inherent  powers  of  their  own. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  raedidne  throughout  the  world  till 
after  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  (he  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  extraordinary  man,  after  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  an  education  which 
Greece  then  afforded,  is  said  to  have  spent  a  long  time  in  Egypt 
and  Cbaldea,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  priests,  and  through  them  became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.  With  a  mind  thus  stored  he  returned  to  Eu« 
rope,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Crotona,  in  Italy .%^The 
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labors  of  Pythagoras  in  this  place,  form  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Instead  of  forming  at  Crotona  a 
sacerdotal  cliqae  to  practise  upon  the  vulgar  credulity,  he  estab- 
lished a  public  school  of  philosophy,  at  which  he  gave  lectures 
on  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then  extant.  It  is  true,  that 
much  of  his  philosophy  was  tinged  with  the  mystical  hues  of  its 
original  source.  But  Knowledge  was  no  longer  kept  a  secret 
as  the  peculiar  privil^e  of  the  favored  few.  Free  discussion 
was  at  length  established.  Truth,  at  last,  was  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  free  air  and  open  day-light,  no  longer  condemned  to 
breathe  the  mephitic  damps  of  the  dark  dens  of  superstition. 
Thus  history  assiens  to  Pythagoras  the  honor  of  having  done 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  rescue  science  from  the 
trammels  of  superstition,  and  of  having  first  given  to  the  world 
a  worthy  example  of  that  philosophic  enlargement  of  mind, 
which,  stripping  truth  of  its  chains  and  fetters,  boldly  trusts  its 
safe-keeping  to  the  universal  reason  of  man. 

Such  an  example  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  human  mind  and 
embolden  its  search  after  truth,  wherever  the  Greek  language 
was  known.  Great  numbers  from  Italy  and  Greece  flocked  to 
his  lectures,  who  became  the  future  rulers  and  philosophers  of 
those  countries.  The  art  of  medicine,  (for  it  could  not  then  be 
called  a  science,)  received  a  healthful  impulse  from  this  rousing 
of  the  Grecian  mind.  The  practice  of  medicine  in  Greece  had 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  temples  of  .^E^sculapius,  and  all  its 
extant  records  were  concealed  within  their  walls.  Men  had 
learned  from  Pythagoras,  that  scientific  knowledge  was  not  the 
especial  gift  of  divine  inspiration,  but  the  common  birthright 
of  every  rational  mind.  Medicine  could  not  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  application  of  the  principles  of  free  inquiry  which 
were  abroad.  Hippocrates  of  Cos  first  responded  to  the  claims 
of  the  age,  and  subjected  medical  knowledge  to  the  principles 
of  scientific  investigation.  Himself  a  favored  descendant  of 
.^culapius,  and  an  inmate  of  one  of  his  temples,  he  set  the  no- 
ble example  of  despising  the  petty  gains  of  priestly  artifice  and 
concealment,  and  gave  to  the  world  in  a  scientific  form  all  that 
was  then  known  of  medicine,  comprising  many  valuable  addi- 
tions which  were  the  result  of  the  application  of  his  own  pow- 
erful intellect.  Medicine  then  for  the  first  time  became  a  sci- 
ence. Would  that  it  had  ever  continued  to  be  cultivated  as 
such !  But  unfortunately  for  its  subsequent  history,  the  noble 
example  of  Hippocrates  has  not  always  been  followed  by  the 
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cultivators  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  not  difficult  at  the  present 
day  to  identify  the  successors  of  the  ancient  priesthood,  among 
the  inventors  of  quack  nostrums,  as  well  as  among  some  pomp- 
ous pretenders  styling  themselves  regular  practitioners. 

At  the  time  when  Hippocrates  wrote,  medical  facts  were  too 
scanty,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  too  imperfect,  to  admit  of 
any  complete  scientific  generalization.  Hippocrates,  according- 
ly, though  possessing  a  mind  essentially  practical,  fell  into  the 
great  error  of  hb  age,  that  of  substituting  hypotheses  for  scien- 
tific principles  based  upon  facts.  The  disciples  of  Hippocrates, 
however,  pushed  theory  and  hypothesis  to  an  extreme  which 
was  not  at  all  justified  by  the  example  of  their  master.  Thus 
arose  what  has  been  called  the  dogmatic  sect  in  medicine. 

As  one  extreme  usually  produces  another,  there  naturally 
arose  an  opposing  sect,  called  the  empirical.  While  the  dog- 
matists contended  that  theory  was  the  only  basis  of  medical 
knowledge  and  practice,  the^empirics  maintained  that  observa- 
tion and  experience  were  the  only  safe  guides. 

It  is  important  to  guard  against  confounding  the  terms  dog- 
matism and  empiricism,  as  applied  to  the  ancient  sects  in  philo- 
sophy, with  their  use  in  common  language.  The  former  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  dogma^  an  opinion,  that  which  seems 
true,  and  applies  to  the  partisans  of  theory  and  hypothesis;  the 
latter  is  from  envpeiriay  experience,  and  applies  to  those  who, 
discarding  theory,  profess  to  limit  themselves  to  the  observation 
of  facts. 

Out  of  these  two  sects  there  arose  a  third,  styled  the  methodi- 
cal, which  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  other  two, 
and  professed  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both,  free  from 
their  extravagances  and  errors.  The  methodics  derived  their 
name  from  their  attempt  to  classify  diseases  into  a  methodical 
arrangement,  based  upon  their  observed  analogies. 

Next  arose  the  sect  of  the  pneumatics  or  spiritualists.  The 
spiritualists  derived  their  name  from  their  admitting,  in  addition 
to  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  the  existence  of  an  etherial 
element  called  the  spirits,  or  animal  spirits.  They  supposed 
that  health  and  disease  depended  upon  the  relation  and  propor- 
tion of  this  hypothetical  element  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
body.  Several  expressions  in  common  language  have  grown 
out  of  this  theory,  such  as  "  high  spirits,"  "low  spirits,"  "  flow 
of  spirits,"  &c. 

A  century  or  two  later  sprang  up  the  sect  of  the  calectics^  so 
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called  from  their  attempt  to  select  what  was  true  from  each  of 
the  preceding  systemsi  and  to  combioe  it  in  a  harmonious 
whole. 
This  was  the  last  sect  that  made  its  appearance  before  that 

;alsy  of  the  human  mind,  which  characterized  the  dark  ages, 
'he  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  to  the  world  by  the 
humble  and  self-denying  labors  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  Only 
a  few  centuries  had  elapsed,  however,  before  the  ministers  of 
this  benign  religion  had  degenerated  into  an  ambitious  priest- 
hood, who  pretended  that  the  benefits  of  the  ffospel  could  alone 
bless  the  human  race,  through  the  medium  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  could  only  be  administered  by  themselves. 
To  establish  this  monstrous  claim,  it  became  necessary,  first  to 
mould  human  opinion  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and  then  to 
stereotype  human  thought  by  superinducing  a  death-like  paraly- 
sis over  the  free  spirit  of  man.  The  priesthood  were  able  to 
accomplish  this,  by  taking  advantage  of  that  '*  fearful  looking 
for  of  iud^ment,"  which  naturally  haunts  die  sinful  mind.  They 
accordingly  made  it  an  unpardonable  offence  to  think  or  be- 
lieve, except  in  obedience  to  their  own  dictation.  The  pangs 
of  guilt  could  alone  be  removed  and  pardon  secured,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  priests ;  and  this  mediation  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  most  abject  surrender  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion 
to  the  tyrannical  claims  of  the  priesthood.  Thus,  men  were 
taught,  not  to  fear  God^  but  to  dread  the  wrath  of  the  priests. 
The  result  need  not  be  described.  Science  perished  from  the 
earth.  Medicine  did  not  escape  the  universal  wreck.  The 
priests  became  again  the  dispensers  of  life  and  health.  Suffer- 
ing humanity  was  condemned  to  seek  relief  from  the  pains  and 
infirmities  of  disease  in  the  dens  of  monkish  superstition.  The 
principal  remedies  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  were  mystical 
rites,  absurd  ceremonies,  holy  relics,  charms,  and  incantations. 

Such  was  medicine,  such  was  science,  during  the  dark  ages ; 
a  period  so  dark,  so  foul  with  all  that  is  loathsome  in  vice,  so 
recking  with  the  blood  of  murdered  innocence,  that  the  mind  is 
almost  tempted  to  regard  its  history  as  a  reproach  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  G«d.  If  it  be  possible  to  brinff  to  light  the  mystery 
of  Providence  that  lies  buried  here,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
one  design  of  God,  to  teach,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  great  lesson 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  tolerance  of  opinion,  and  to  put  to 
eternal  shame  all  subsequent  efforts  to  chain  the  human  mind. 
Some  may  object  to  our  philosophy  of  this  period  of  history 
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and  remimi  us  that  the  introduction  of  the  dark  ages  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  upon  the 
south  of  Europe.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  so  far  as 
the  true  dignity  of  man  is  concerned,  there  was  not  much  left 
to  be  spoiled  when  this  invasion  took  place.  It  was  but  the 
vulture  preying  upon  the  dead  carcase,  and  dismembering  what 
was  already  rotten  and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces. 

While  this  night  of  ages  was  brooding  over  Europe,  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  was  partially  revived  and  cultivated  by  Xhk 
Arabians.  But  medicine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced 
under  the  auspices  of  its  new  patrons. 

The  next  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine,  is 
the  rise  of  the  chemical  sect,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
During  the  middle  ages,  alchymy  was  considerably  practised  by 
the  Arabians,  and  round  some  cultivators  among  the  monks. 
This  art  consisted  in  the  performance  of  certain  chemical  experi- 
ments combined  with  the  practice  of  magic ;  the  whole  being 
concealed  under  the  mysterious  veil  of  a  cabalistic  nomencla- 
ture. Alchymy  had  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  ai.d  the  elixir  of  life ;  the  former  bein^  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  converting  the  baser  metals  to  gold, 
while  in  the  latter  was  sought  a  universal  remedy,  adapted  to 
cure  every  disease,  to  restore  a^e  to  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  to 
prolong  life  to  an  indefinite  period.  Thus  avarice  and  the  dread 
of  death,  for  several  successive  ages,  served  the  alchymists  as  a 
stimulus  to  invention,  and  led  the  way  to  many  usemi  discove- 
ries in  chemistry,  though  the  phantom  of  which  they  were  in 
pursuit,  ever  eluded  their  grasp. 

The  numerous  chemical  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  alchy- 
mists, suggested  the  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry 
to  the  functions  of  life,  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies.  The  chemists  held  that  the  healthy 
functions  consisted  in  certain  processes  of  fermentation,  that 
there  were  but  two  classes  of  diseases,  the  one  consisting  of  a 
preponderance  of  acidity  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  other 
characterized  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Thus  there  could  be  but 
two  classes  of  remedies,  acids  and  alkalies,  to  be  administered 
according  to  chemical  principles.  This  is  the  more  matured 
form  of  the  theory. 

The  chemical  sect  arose  with  the  revival  of  learning,  when 
tiK  works  of  Oalen  began  to  be  read  extensively.  As  a  matter 
of  .course,  a  fierce  contest  arose  between  the  Galenists  and  Hie 
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chemists.  The  former  considered  themselves  the  regular  scien- 
tific practitioners,  and  of  course  honored  the  chemists  with  the 
title  of  quacks ;  and  it  must  be  admitted*  that  the  character  of 
Paracelsus,  the  originator  of  the  chemical  sect,  too  richly  de- 
served that  appellation.  Being  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  university  of  Bftle,  he  made  his  d6but  by  publicly  burn- 
ing before  his  audience  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  de- 
claring, that  what  had  been  written  for  Greece  was  not  adapted 
rto  Germany.  To  him,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
introduced  into  the  materia  medica  several  valuable  chemical 
remedies,  and,  among  others,  the  tartarized  antimony.  The  zeal, 
however,  and  influence  of  the  regular  practitioners  in  France 
against  quackery  >  prevailed  in  securing  an  enactment  from  the 
government,  entirely  forbidding  the  use  of  this  valuable  remedy. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  mathematics  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  zeal  and  success,  and  soon  excited  new  interest  by 
their  application  to  mechanics.  How  natural  that  medicine, 
yet  feeling  its  weakness,  should  seek  aid  from  the  science  then 
m  yogue !  Accordingly,  the  human  body  was  converted  into 
a  machine,  and  all  its  functions  into  mechanical  forces.  Health 
was  supposed  to  result  from  the  harmonious  action  of  these 
forces,  and  disease  to  arise  from  a  disturbance  of  their  equili- 
brium. All  remedies  were  prescribed  for  overcoming  mechani- 
cal difficulties  or  obstructions.  Hence  arose  the  terms,  deob- 
struents,  inspissants,  diluents,  etc 

In  the  mean  time,  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  had  begun  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  all  departments  of  science.  The  pursuits 
of  science  no  longer  consisted  in  deductions  from  baseless  theo- 
ries, but  in  the  induction  of  general  principles  from  observed 
facts.  This  philosophy  communicated  to  the  science  of  medi- 
.  cine  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  right  direction.  Human  anato- 
my began  to  be  cultivated,  and  in  process  of  time  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  improved  state  of  the  de- 
partments of  physiology  and  pathology  as  they  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  further  the  rise  and  fall  of  sects 
in  medicine,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  phages  of  opin- 
ion, which  have  presented  themselves  from  (be  rise  of  the 
mechanical  sect,  to  the  present  day. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Van  Helmont  arose,  and 
though  agreebg  with  the  chemists  in  considering  the  functions 
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of  the  body  to  consbt  essentially  in  chemical  changes,  yet  he 
held  that  these  changes  were  subject  to  the  control  of  an  imma- 
terial,  ruling  principle,  which  he  denominated  the  Archaeus. 
He  considered  medical  treatment  limited  to  co-operating  with 
the  Archffius ;  and  hence  skill  in  practice  resulted  from  a  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  by  which  the  Archaeus  operated,  and  in 
being  able  to  cohform  to  those  laws. 

At  a  later  period,  Stahl  promulgated  a  doctrine,  which,  though 
allied  to  that  of  Van  Helmont,  differed  essentially  from  it.  He 
denied  that  the  vital  functions  bore  any  analogy  to  chemical  or 
mechanical  phenomena;  and  maintained  that  an  intelligent  soul 
was  the  only  moving  and  regulating  force  in  the  living  body. 
The  object  of  the  practitioner  was  to  aid  the  soul  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  encumbered  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease, or,  according  to  the  representations  of  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine,  to  look  on  while  nature  cured  the  disease. 

Up  to  the  time  of  CuUen,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  fixed  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  as  the  medium  through  which  remedies  exert  their 
curative  effects.  CuUen  located  disease  in  the  soft  solids,  giving 
to  the  nervous  system  a  controlling  influence  over  the  morbia 
phenomena.  He  held  that  disease  consisted  in  a  spasmodic,  or 
atonic  state  of  some  of  the  systems  of  the  organs.  Hence  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  applying  remedies  was,  to  relax  spasm 
or  to  increase  the  tone  of  the  system. 

Thus  the  medical  profession  was  divided  into  the  two  sects  of 
Humoralists  and  Solidists.  There  has  been  much  warm  discus- 
sion of  the  points  in  controversy  between  these  two  sects,  but 
medical  opinion  seems  to  be  settling  down  into  a  modification 
and  combination  of  the  opinions  of  both  parties. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  to  notice  m  this  place  a  modifi- 
cation, which  the  doctrines  of  Cullen  received  in  the  hands  of 
Brown.  He  reduced  all  diseases  to  two  clashes,  sthenic  and 
asthenic,  corresponding  to  Cullen's  spasmodic  and  atonic  classes. 
The  system  of  Brown  was  more  simple  and  captivating  than 
that  of  Cullen,  as  it  only  recognized  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  energy  of  the  body  above  or  below  the  healthy  standard 
as  constituting  all  diseases,  without  attempting  to  limit  the 
sthenic  or  asthenic  states  of  the  system  to  any  specific  mani- 
festation, such  as  spasm  or  relaxation.  Hence  medicines  were 
to  be  administered  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
strength,  according  as  the  disease  was  decided  to  be  one  of 
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debility  or  of  exce»ive  energy.  The  doctrines  of  Brown  spread 
extensively  over  Europe,  and  for  a  long  time  held  supreme 
sway  in  Italy. 

It  need  only  be  remarked,  that  nature  would  not  submit  to 
the  simplifying  process  of  the  Brunonian  theory ;  and  that  in 
spite  of  a  simple  nomenclature,  disease  has  obstinately  persisted 
in  presenting  itself  to  the  eye  of  obseryation  and  experience 
under  all  its  ancient  protean  types  and  forms.  Of  course,  the 
theory  of  Brown  could  not  lone  stand  in  an  age  and  country 
where  facts  were  cautiously  and  extensiTely  ohMrved. 

Homoeopathy  is  the  last  medical  theory  which  has  excited 
much  interest  m  ttie  ^ofession.  This  doctrine  was  originated 
about  fiAy  years  sinceliy  Hahnemann,  a  German  physician.  It 
places  but  little  value  in  anatomy,  physiology  or  pathology,  but 
professes  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  rule  of  practice,  based 
upon  mere  symptoms.  The  Homoeopathist  claims  that  a  dis- 
ease is  to  be  removed  by  prescribing  a  remedy  which  produces 
a  similar  disease  in  a  healthy  person.  This  doctrine  has  not 
found  very  general  favor  with  the  profession,  though  there  are 
homoeopathic  practitioners  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  roea- 
icine  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  This  brief  sketch, 
meagre  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  instruction  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
We  see  in  it  the  origin  and  history  of  those  influences  which 
have  retarded  or  promoted  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Among  the  prominent  influences,  which  have  exerted  a  con- 
trolling sway  over  the  progress  of  medical  science,  may  be 
mentioned,  superstition.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  influence 
has  ceased  to  operate  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true  we  do  not 
see  it  in  the  gross  forms  in  which  it  prevailed  under  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  priests  and  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
it  is  still  true,  that  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  people  look  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  a  kino  of  superstitious  wonder, 
and  regard  a  skilful  physician  as  someAin^  more  than  human. 
And  there  are  not  wanting  among  physicians,  those  styling 
t&emselves  regular  practitioners,  who  foster  these  low  preju- 
dices, and,  like  the  ancient  priests,  seek  to  wheedle  superstition 
and  ignorance  into  a  belief  of  their  own  infallibility.  The  very 
fact  that  quackery  still  exists  and  finds  a  liberal  public  patron* 
age,  shows  that  superstitious  credulity  and  ignorant  and  shame> 
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less  pretension  still  live  to  curse  the  science  of  medicine  and 
impede  its  onward  progress. 

This  point  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  its  operation  in  retarding  the  progress  of  medical 
science.  What  then  is  quackery  s  Quackery  or  charlatanry 
may  be  defined  to  be,  the  taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  or 
ignorance  of  a  community  for  the  advancement  of  one's  own 
reputation  or  interests. 

Quackery  shows  itself  under  two  prominent  aspects.  In  one 
it  is  the  ignorant  boasting  pretender,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
roots  and  herbs  retailing  secret  nostrums.  This  description  of 
quacks  finds  but  little  countenance  in  an  intelligent  community. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  quackery  which  puts  forth  high 
claims  to  respectability.  It  assumes  a  grave,  scientific  aspect. 
The  quack  of  this  class  prides  himself  upon  his  regular  educa- 
tion, and  is  ever  the  first  to  cry  out  quack  upon  every  one  who 
has  not  been  regularly  installed  like  himself.  He  has  a  great 
horror  for  every  thing  which  cannot  be  substantiated  by  the 
book.  He  resists  every  innovation ;  for  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  thing  new  in  medicine,  would  be  to  relinquish  his  own 
claim  to  infallibility.  He  feels  himself  insulted  by  the  least 
suggestion  from  an  individual  who  is  not,  like  himself,  equipped 
with  a  diploma.  He  is  careful  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery  over 
his  own  knowledge,  or  what  he  would  be  thought  to  know,  by 
parading  on  all  occasions  the  loftiest  phrase  of  nosological  no- 
menclature. His  science,  which  he  holds  up  as  perfectly  infal- 
lible, is  a  noble  match  for  Hudibras's  religion, 

A  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit, 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  who  bear  it. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  our  belief,  that  this  learned 
quackery  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  causes  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  medical  science.  It  has  often  been  true  of 
it,  that  it  has  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  refus- 
ing to  enter  itself  into  the  temple  of  truth,  it  has  maliciously 
hindered  those  who  would  enter  in.  Thus  it  has  ever  happened, 
that  every  new  addition  to  the  stock  of  medical  knowledge  has 
encountered  a  fierce  conflict  with  these  soi-disant  regular  prac- 
titioners. Thus  the  useful  discoveries  of  Paracelsus  were  firmly 
resisted  and  finally  banished  from  France  by  law,  through  the 
influence  of  these  learned  quacks.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  that 
for  a  long  time  denied  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
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the  blood,  which  is  now  universally  received  as  a  true  expres- 
sion of  facts. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  controversies  which  have  contin- 
ued to  divide  the  medical  profession  down  to  the  present  day, 
will  show  that  the  spirit  of  dogmatism,  as  also  that  of  empiri 
cism,  are  not  yet  extinct.  Dogmatists  as  well  as  empirics  are 
no  rare  curiosities  at  the  present  day.  The  partisans  of  theory 
and  the  partisans  of  fact  still  live  and  act  among  us,  though 
less  definitely  arranged  into  sects  than  formerly.  The  existence 
of  one  party  creates  the  necessity  fen:  the  other,  to  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  inquiry,  which  would  otherwise  be  left 
unoccupied.  The  one  party  profess  to  be  able  to  thread  the  dark 
and  intricate  labyrinths  of  nature,  by  the  light  of  general  theo- 
ries, without  the  drudgery  of  collecting  and  carrying  along  a 
backload  of  useless  facts.  The  other  party,  expressing  their 
contempt  for  all  theories,  are  content  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
experience  through  whatever  humble  walks  they  may  lead. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  inductive  logic  at  the  present  day 
enables  us  to  detect  the  errors  of  each  party,  and  to  combine 
the  elements  of  truth  in  both  doctrines  into  a  harmonious  sys- 
tem, alike  commended  by  reason,  and  its  application  to  practi- 
cal purposes.  Both  the  empirics  and  dogmatists  have  alike 
deviated  from  the  true  principles  of  inductive  philosophy ;  but 
their  observations  have  taken  place  in  opposite  directions.  This 
will  become  plain  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  true  philosophical 
method  of  questioning  nature.  This  method  embraces  three 
essential  elements,  induction,  deduction,  and  verification ;  that  is, 
the  inferring  of  general  principles  from  facts,  the  deducing  of 
specific  applications  of  these  principles  to  untried  cases,  and  the 
verifying  of  this  application  by  observation  or  experiments. 

Thus,  the  observation  of  facts  led  to  the  inference  of  the  law, 
that  all  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  uniting  their  centres  of  gravity.  Newton,  in  reflecting 
upon  this  law,  deduced  the  principle  that  gravitation  is  the  reg- 
ulating force  which  controls  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits.  This  deduction  was  verified  by  those  mathematical  cal- 
culations which  proved  the  identity  of  the  force  which  retains 
the  moon  in  its  orbit,  with  that  which  attracts  a  falling  body  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  middle 
course  between  extreme  empiricism  on  the  one  hand,  and  ultra 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  Empiricism,  when  carried  to  the  ex^ 
tMne,  degra<iles  inductive  philosophy  to  die  mere  drudgery  of 
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picking  up  facts,  permitting,  perhaps,  a  few  meagre  inferences 
from  the  facts.  Ultra  dogmatism  runs  wild  amid  baseless  theo- 
ries, or  evaporates  into  mystical  transcemlentaKsm.  Empiricism 
has  such  a  hunger  for  facts,  that  it  swallows  the  grossest  ab* 
surdities  as  facts.  Dogmatism  is  so  enamored  with  theory,  that 
it  cannot  stop  to  collect  facts  for  the  frame-work  of  its  struc- 
tures, but  consents  to  build  with  the  lightest  materials  tliat  can 
be  drawn  from  the  airy  domains  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Its 
most  substantial  and  splendid  fabrics  are  often  of  the  lightest 
gossamer,  studded  with  the  dew  drops  of  the  morning,  doomed 
to  dissTppear  before  th^  blazing  sun  of  truth,  <a  to  be  swept  by 
the  first  breath  of  sound  philosophy.  Empiricism  views  nature 
as  an  endless  multiplicity ;  and  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  every 
disease  becomes  an  individual  entity,  with  its  corresponding 
specific  remedy.  Dogmatism  views  nature  not  only  as  a  unity, 
but  as  one  and  the  same  with  its  own  baseless  theories.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  it  aims  its  remedies  at  the  phantoms  of  its 
own  creation,  and  not  at  the  real  morbid  state  of  the  body ;  and 
fortunate  is  that  patient,  who,  assailed  by  disease  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  a  theoretic  quack  on  the  other,  does  not  perish 
between  the  two  fires. 

The  analysis  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which  we  have  given 
above,  suggests  the  remedy  for  the  errors  of  both  extremes. 
Search  for  facts ;  and  let  your  search  be  limited  only  by  (be  range 
of  the  visible  creation,  and  by  the  extant  records  of  all  time. 
From  facts  thus  obtained  proceed  cautiously  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  general  theories.  From  these  theories  deduce  principles 
for  your  guidance  in  practice  and  future  research.  Then,  by  a 
course  of  careful  obseiTation,  test  the  soundness  of  your  deduc- 
tions. If  confirmed  by  experience,  adhere  to  them  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  science ;  if  opposed  by  experience,  cast  them  aside 
as  so  much  useless  lumber. 

Under  this  head  it  is  important  to  si^gest  two  cautions :  first, 
with  regard  to  the  collection  of  facts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  gene- 
ral theories ;  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  verification  of  the  de- 
ductions from  theoiy. 

The  spirit  of  empiricism  tempts  to  the  adoption  of  mere  delu- 
sive appearances  as  facts,  while  the  pride  of  dogmatism  discred- 
its and  sneers  at  all  facts  which  conflict  with  its  own  beloved 
theories,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  of  an  extra-professional 
origin,  or  may  be  thought  to  smell  of  quackery.  What  is  need- 
ed^ then,  is  a  close,  yet  candid  scrutiny  of  every  thing  whidi 
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comes  forward  with  the  claim  of  bebg  a  fact.  A  certain  degree 
of  skepticism  on  this  point  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  by  mere  appearances.  It  is.not,  however,  the  skep- 
ticism of  pride  which  we  would  recommend,  but  that  which 
springs  from  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  and  is  ever  ready  can- 
didly to  examine  all  claims,  by  whomsoever  ur^ed.  A  fact,  then, 
should  not  be  rejected  with  disdain,  because  it  is  brought  for- 
ward by  a  homoeopathist,  a  Thomsonian,  a  quack,  or  even  by  a 
sc^efemme. 

The  second  caution  has  reference  to  the  verification  of  deduc- 
tions from  general  theories.  It  has  been  a  great  evil  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  that  the  partisans  of  theory  have  too  often 
been  so  much  in  love  with  their  own  generalizations,  as  to  re- 
gard not  only  their  theories,  but  all  the  deductions  from  them, 
as  absolute  truth.  Hence  they  entirely  omit  the  process  of  veri- 
fication, so  essential  an  element  in  the  logic  of  induction.  All 
the  failures  in  the  application  of  their  principles,  are  attributed 
to  the  untoward  influence  of  extraneous  circumstances,  without 
their  ever  having  once  dreamed  that  there  could  be  any  unsound- 
ness  in  their  theories,  or  any  errors  in  the  principles  of  practice 
deduced  from  them.  Does  a  patient  recover, — the  recovery  is 
claimed  as  a  triumph  of  the  physician's  peculiar  mode  of  practice. 
Does  the  patient  die, — his  death  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  by  some  unfortunate  exposure,  or  perhaps 
by  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  carrying  out  the 
directions  of  his  physician ;  while  perhaps  the  partiss^s  of  ano- 
ther theory,  equally  blinded  by  prejudice,  would  trace  the  death 
directly  to  the  treatment,  and  would  consider  every  recovery  un- 
der the  practice  in  question,  as  a  fortunate  escape  from  the  most 
imminent  peril. 

We  have,  in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  errors  in  practice,  resulting  from  ap- 
plying to  the  treatment  of  disease  hasty  theoretical  deductions. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  while  the  doctrines  of  Cullen 
and  Brown  were  in  vogue,  typhus  fever,  being  considered  a  dis- 
ease of  debility,  was  treated  by  the  most  violent  course  of  stimu- 
lation. This  practice  was  at  length  succeeded  by  the  treatment 
by  cold  affiision,  introduced  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  1798, 
and  recommended  by  the  usual  array  of  theoretical  speculations 
and  alleged  facts.  This  treatment  was  speedily  supplanted  by 
that  copious  blood-letting,  which  was  still  more  short-lived  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  years, 
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three  widely  different  modes  of  treatment  of  the  same  disease 
gained  general  prevalence,  and  were,  each  in  its  turn,  supplanted 
by  a  new  aspirant  for  general  favor.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  in  this 
example,  the  incautious  application  to  practice  of  theoretical 
principles,  and  the  almost  entire  neglect  at  the  outset  to  apply 
to  these  principles  the  logical  process  of  verification. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious,  viz.  a  cautious  skepti- 
cism in  verifying  the  practical  principles  which  are  deduced 
from  theory.  But  let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  in  no  branch  of 
science  is  the  process  of  verification  so  difficult  as  in  that  of 
medicine.  The  phenomena  which  fall  under  the  observation  of 
the  physician  depend  upon  such  a  complication  of  causes,  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  assign  to  any  individual  circumstance 
its  appropriate  share  of  efficiency  in  a  given  case.  In  the  ex- 
perimental sciences,  any  theoretical  deduction  may  often  be  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  a  few  experiments,  occupying  as  many 
hours  or  perhaps  minutes.  This  cannot  be  done  in  medicine. 
Every  principle  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  morality,  forbids  a 
course  of  wanton  experimenting  on  human  life.  The  physician 
is  generally  limited  to  a  slow  and  toilsome  course  of  observation 
for  testing  the  soundness  of  his  deductions.  But  the  medical 
profession  have  been  oflen  unjustly  reproached  with  making  ex- 
periments. There  are  circumstances  in  which  a  physician  is 
justified  in  making  what  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  an  ex- 
periment. Where  the  experience  of  the  past  furnishes  nothing 
satisfactory  in  the  case,  and  where  a  physician,  by  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  facts  has  formed  a  theory  upon  the  subject,  and  has 
logically  deduced  his  principles  of  practice  from  his  theory,  he 
has  a  right  to  test  the  validity  of  his  principles  by  applying  them 
to  practice.  For  the  only  alternative  in  this  case  is,  between 
doing  nothing  and  following  the  course  marked  out  above. 
The  former  course  has  been  justly  satirized  as  a  meditation  on 
death,  the  latter  course  is  putting  forth  the  only  rational  effort 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Never  to  allow  the  physi- 
cian to  apply  to  practice  principles  which  have  been  logically 
deduced  from  well-grounded  premises,  though  he  may  never 
before  have  seen  them  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  would 
be  to  doom  the  science  of  medicine  to  eternal  extinction,  or  to 
send  it  back  again  to  the  dens  of  superstition.  Such  a  restric- 
tion would  have  cut  off  the  human  race  from  the  untold  bless- 
ings of  the  immortal  discovery  of  Jenner,  vaccination.  The  same 
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is  true  of  the  most  important  jprinciples  of  medical  and  surgical 
practice. 

To  return  again  to  the  brief  historical  sketch  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  present,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  influence  . 

of  prevailing  opinions  and  passing  events  upon  the  current  of  ( 

medical  history.  At  an  age  when  thinking  minds  were  involved 
in  the  mazes  of  an  idolatrous  superstition,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine consisted  in  the  application  of  mystical  ntes  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  books  which  treated  of  astrology  and  magic  were  the 
elementary  treatises  which  constituted  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  When  the  philosophy  of  Pytha* 
fforas  arose,  this  was  seized  upon  as  a  basis  of  medical  science. 
When  the  philosophy  of  mechanics  came  into  vogue,  the  human 
body  was  forthwith  converted  into  a  machine,  and  all  diseases 
and  all  remedies  became  mechanical  forces.  The  chemical  dis> 
coveries  of  the  alchymists  soon  transformed  the  body  into  a  cbe* 
mical  laboratory,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease 
were  reduced  to  fermentation  and  the  play  of  afiBnities  between 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  spiritualism  of  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl 
seems  to  have  sprouted  up  from  the  fertile  soil  of  scholastic 
metaphysics.  The  discoveries  of  Haller,  and  particularly  his 
doctrine  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  laid  the  foundation  for 
CuUen's  doctrine  of  spasm  and  atony,  and  for  Brown's  sthenic 
and  asthenic  pathology.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if  time  per- 
mitted, to  trace  the  mfluence  upon  the  science  of  medicine  of 
many  other  discoveries  and  prevailing  opinions. 

The  hungry  avidity  with  which  the  science  of  medicine  has 
seized  upon  every  new  doctrine  and  every  new  discovery  which 
have,  from  timt  to  time,  varied  the  phases  of  human  opinion,  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  the  image  of  the  genius  of  famine  standing 
upon  the  shore  of  the  stream  of  time,  now  watching  in  moody 
silence  its  noiseless  flow,  now  clutching  with  clamorous  eager- 
ness any  object  that  may  float  within  its  reach,  and  perhaps  soon 
quitting  its  hold  to  grasp  at  some  new  floating  body  that  may 
happen  to  catch  its  eye.  This,  however,  is  no  mere  picture  of 
the  delusions  of  the  past.  Such  must,  in  some  sense,  be  the 
position  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  all  ages.  Medicine  must 
ever  exact  contributions  from  every  field  of  science,  and  eveiy 
walk  of  art  Its  search  after  truth  must  ever  be  boundless,  yield- 
ing, however,  to  the  chastening  influence  of  the  inductive  logic 
to  curb  its  erratic  tendencies.    Every  system  of  medical  practice, 
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which  has  deserved  the  name  of  a  system,  has  embraced  within 
it  important  truth.  Its  main  error  has  been  its  claim  of  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  domain  of  medicine.  The  rival  doctrines  of 
dogmatism  and  empiricism  were  both  based  upon  true  and  im- 
portant principles,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  opinions  which 
have  prevailed  in  medicine.  The  human  body  is  mdeed  a  ma- 
chine of  wonderful  mechanism,  and  moved  by  forces  the  most 
subtle  and  powerful.  It  is  also  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
matter  is  wrought  into  forms  and  combined  into  compounds, 
which  defy  the  most  elaborate  processes  of  art  to  imitate.  It 
is,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  distinct  vitality,  which  controls 
and  harmonizes  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  in 
subserviency  to  its  own  uses.  And,  above  all,  it  is  the  theatre 
of  spiritual  manifestations,  which  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
healthy  condition,  and  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  all  its 
functions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  man  is  subject  to  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  vital,  and  spiritual  laws.  Hence  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  all  these  laws  of  our  being  becomes  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  science  of 
medicine. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  science  of  medicine  demands  the 
exercise  of  the  loftiest  and  best  powers  of  the  human  mind — the 
most  acute  discrimination  in  scrutinizing  nature,  and  sifting  the 
records  of  fact — a  far-seeing  sagacity  to  penetrate  the  mists 
of  theoretical  error — a  far-reaching  grasp  of  intellect  to  com- 
pass the  widest  ran^e  of  generalization.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  moderate  capacities,  accompanied  with  caution  and  sound 

^*udgment,  may  not  be  successful  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
3ut  it  is  only  to  the  most  gifted  minds  that  we  are  to  look  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  science. 

Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  the  profession  of  medicine  should 
never  be  sought  as  a  mere  means  to  a  livelihood.  This  would 
be  to  degrade  a  noble  science  to  a  mercenary  end.  The  life  of 
a  good  physician  is  one  of  intellectual  toil  and  active  beneficence, 
for  which  he  deserves  to  reap  the  rich  rewards  of  an  industrious 
and  honorable  pursuit.  It  should  ever  be  the  great  aim  and 
effort  of  all  the  cultivators  of  medical  science,  to  maintain  for 
their  profession  this  noble,  this  truly  honorable  rank.  Then  will 
the  practice  of  medicine  cease  to  be  a  by- word  and  a  jest,  and 
all  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
fi-aught  with  substantial  blessings  to  the  human  race. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

Review  of  Geesley's  Treatise  on  Preaching. 

Ecclesiastes  Anglicanus :  being  a  Treatise  on  Preaching,  as 
adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  Congregation  ;  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  a  young  Clergyman.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley, 
m.  A.,  late  student  of  ChrisCs  Church.  First  American 
edition,  with  supplementary  notes.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
I.  Haight,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  had  occasion  to  make  the 
search,  that  hitherto  very  little  comparatively  has  been  written 
upon  the  art  of  preaching ;  and  that  but  a  small  part  of  what 
has  been  written,  is  well  written.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  com- 
plete treatise,  a  thoroughly  digested  and  well  arranged  system 
of  principles  and  rules  to  ^uide  and  aid  us  in  our  preparations 
for  the  pulpit.  The  Homiletics  of  Dr.  Porter  come  the  nearest 
to  such  a  system  of  any  thing  extant.  Had  he  gone  over  the 
whole  ground  as  he  himself  marked  it  out,  we  should  have  had 
reason  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  his  work.  Dr.  Porter  was 
a  finished  and  safe,  rather  than  a  strong  and  original  man  :  he 
had  more  fact  than  fancy,  more  judgment  than  genius ;  he  did 
more  to  mould  and  guide  than  to  rouse  and  nerve  a  young  man. 
Though  a  pupil  in  his  keeping  might  not  go  very  fast,  he  very 
certainly  would  not  go  astray.  The  work  on  preaching  which, 
in  the  English  language,  stands  next  to  Dr.  Porter's  for  com- 
pleteness and  system,  is  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  Pulpit 
Eloquence.  He  is  more  profound  and  philosophical  than  Dr. 
Porter,  but  does  not  furnish  so  much  that  is  practical  and  direct- 
ly available  to  the  preacher.  There  are  other  treatises  still  less 
complete,  and  far  less  relevant  to  the  preacher's  work  in  our 
times.  Claude's  Essay  has  many  good  things  in  it,  but  it 
operates  too  much  like  a  machine  :  it  contributes  to  make  the 
preacher  formal  and  artificial.  Sturtevant's  Manual,  a  modem 
English  work,  being  based  upon  Claude,  is  liable  to  most  of  the 
objections  which  are  valid  against  Claude.  In  addition,  it  is  too 
voluminous — far  too  bulky  for  the  weight.  If  the  author  had 
given  us  more  principles,  and  fewer  extended,  lumbering  ex« 
amples,  there  might  have  been  reduction  in  the  quantity,  which 
would  have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  work.    Mr. 
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Gresley's  treatise  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Sturtevant's 
on  the  score  of  bulk ;  the  American  edition  of  the  former 
being  a  duodecimo  of  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  pages ; 
the  English  edition  of  the  latter  an  octavo  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred pages.  Many  others  have  ivritten  more  or  less  extensively 
on  the  preacher's  work :  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  among 
the  Fathers ;  Erasmus  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  Abb6 
Maury  and  Fenelon  in  France ;  Bishop  Wilkins,  Gregory,  and 
Fordyce,  in  England ;  some  in  our  own  country :  from  the 
works  of  these  many  valuable  principles  and  hints  may  be 
derived. 

Mr.  Gresley's  Treatise  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  because  he 
^*  considered  it,  on  the  whole,  as  well  suited  as  any  other  for  an 
elder  person  to  convey  instruction  to  a  young  friend."  There 
are  in  the  whole  thirty-three  letters,  with  a  few  pages  of 
supplementary  notes  corrected  and  arranged  by  the  American 
Editor. 

After  an  introductory  letter,  which  opens  with  the  ponderous 
sentiment,  that  a  minister  ought  to  write  his  own  sermons,  a 
sentiment  which  in  this  country  we  can  hardly  conceive  to  be 
seriously  uttered,  the  author  enters  upon  his  work,  dividing  it 
into  four  parts, — the  first  part  consisting  of  eleven  letters  on  the 
matter  of  a  sermon  ;  the  second  part,  of  seven  letters  on  style ; 
the  third  part,  of  ten  letters  '^  on  the  method  of  composing ;'' 
the  fourth  part,  of  four  letters  "  on  delivery."  This  general 
division  and  arrangement  is  very  well ;  but  the  disposition  of 
subordinate  t^'pics  we  cannot  in  all  cases  account  for.  Under 
the  first  general  division,  "  the  matter  of  a  sermon,"  five  of  the 
eleven  letters  relate  directly  to  the  aim  and  qualifications  of  the 
preacher, — his  general  character ;  his  frame  of  mind ;  his  char- 
acter for  goodness ;  and  his  character  for  intellect  and  good  sense. 
In  the  third  part,  '^  on  the  method  of  composing,"  we  have 
treated,  the  choice  of  a  subject,  exordium,  discussion,  applica- 
tion, and  conclusion,  which,  as  the  main  parts  of  a  sermon,  we 
think  should  have  been  treated  by  themselves.  A  prominent 
fault  in  the  work,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  in  the  arrangement — the 
disposition  of  the  material ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  a  leading 
fault  in  sermons.  The  grand  beauty  of  a  discourse,  or  book,  is 
to  have  every  thing  in  its  place.  This  felicity  of  arrangement 
saves  repetition, — contributes  to  clearness,  brevity,  strength,  and 
progress. 

In  one  of  the  letters  upon  gaining  the  confidence  of  hearers^ 
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the  author  goes  rather  minutely  into  a  consideration  of  the 
selection  and  management  of  arguments.  Under  the  head  of 
exordium,  divisions  are  discoursed  upon  somewhat  particularly. 
When  upon  illustrations,  the  author  nms  out  upon  the  subject  of 
authority.  There  are  other  similar  instances.  The  writer 
seems  to  be  easily  led  off  from  his  main  point.  Were  there 
fewer  digressions,  a  more  rigid  holding  of  the  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand ;  were  there  less  of  loose  particularity,  and  a  more 
thorough  canvas^ng  and  clear  setting  forth  of  the  great  princi« 
pies  of  sermon  writing,  we  should  like  the  book  better.  As  it 
IS,  we  like  it  very  well,  not  for  its  originality,  its  profoundness, 
or  completeness ;  for  it  has  not  these,  nor  does  the  author  claim 
them  for  his  work  :  we  like  it  for  its  general  good  sense,  sound 
views,  and  its  many  valuable  directions  and  hints. 

Having  given  a  very  general  outline  of  the  work  and  taken 
some  exceptions  to  matters  of  arrangement,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  a  somewhat  rapid  view  of  the  filling  up. 

The  author  takes  us  over  the  great  field  of  topics  or  subjects 
for  the  pulpit,  thus  suggesting  to  us  the  great  variety  of  matters 
upon  which  it  will  be  proper  to  preach ;  in  our  judgment  a 
rather  gratuitous  service.  In  the  chapter  upon  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  hearers,  he  shows  how  the  preacher  may  do 
it ;  namely — 1,  by  exhibiting  to  them  his  divme  commission  as 
teacher ;  2,  by  showing  goodness  of  character ;  3,  by  showing 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  them ;  4,  by  showing  ability  to 
instruct  them.  He  speaks,  in  the  next  place,  of  argument, 
which,  as  used  in  sermons,  is  chiefly  derived  from  scripture 
assertion  and  example ;  and  of  illustration,  by  which  the  truth  is 
made  clear,  convincing,  and  adhesive ;  and  then  of  the  methods 
direct  and  indirect  by  which  the  passions  may  be  moved,  show- 
ing that  a  certain  copiousness  and  vividness  of  description,  and 
appeals  to  the  imagination  by  lively  graphic  images,  are  requir- 
ed to  effect  this  end.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  style  under  the 
common  heads  of  perspicuity,  force,  and  elegance.  He  would 
have  his  readers  understand,  that  '^  plainness  of  speech  is  very 
different  from  familiarity  or  vulgarity."  He  would  have  the 
preacher  avoid  ''a  tone  of  affected  condescension,"  and  not 
speak  to  men  in  the  language  of  children.  He  thinks  that  more 
embellishment  and  finish  oi  style  are  required  for  the  city  than 
the  country  congregation ;  for  both  a  simple  elegance  is  prefer- 
able to  a  continual  coarseness.  He  speaks  of  style  *^  as  depen- 
dent  upon  the  choice  of  words,"  the  rule  here  being — ^^  to  use 
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specific  and  appropriate  'words."  He  censures  Tillotson  for 
having  altered  the  received  phraseology,  and  saying,  '^  Re/or-' 
motion  instead  o{ conversion ;  virtue  instead  of  godliness;  vice 
instead  of  sin  ;"  and  the  author  of  Lectures  on  Prophecy  for 
employing  such  uncommon  words,  as,  '^  extravagate,  deletion, 
excision,  correption."  He  speaks  of  style  ''  as  dependent  upoft 
the  number  of  words."  Here  '^  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed— too  great  conciseness  and  excessive  prolixity.  The  two 
may  be  sometimes  wrought  together  and  reconciled."  "  If  you 
find  you  have  written  a  sentence  which  is  somewhat  heavy,  and 
which  cannot  readily  be  either  broken  up  or  omitted,  you  may 
correct  it,  hy  adding  to  the  end  of  it  something  pithy  or  con^ 
ciseJ^  "  A  sentence  so  constructed  may  be  compared  to  a 
heavy  lance  tipped  with  steel:  it  has  weight  at  its  point." 
Sometimes  a  spreading  copiousness  is  both  beautiful  and  forci- 
ble, giving  opportunity  to  the  excited  mind  to  linger  upon  a 
cheri^ed  subject  or  scene.  He  speaks  of  style  '^  as  dependent 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  words :"  the  principle  here  is,  that 
the  main  idea  be  put  in  that  situation  where  it  will  be  most 
prominent  and  apparent.  ^  Silver  and  ^old  have  I  none." 
The  forms  of  interrogation,  antithesis,  and  climax,  conduce  to 
clearness  and  force. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  a  skilful  use  of  connectives 
in  sermon  writing.  The  following  fine,  though  in  its  applica- 
tion, extravagant  remark,  is  quoted  from  Coleridge :  "  A  close 
reasoner,  and  a  good  writer  in  general,  may  be  known  by  the 
pertinent  use  of  connectives.  •  ...  In  your  modern  books,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sentences  in  a  page  have  the  same  connexion 
with  each  other  as  marbles  in  a  bag;  they  touch  without 
adhering." 

'^  On  the  method  of  composing  "  the  author  gives  us  some 
helps  for  collecting  materials ;  furnishing  us  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  Aristotle's  '^  Topics  "  with  sixteen  questions,  by  the  use 
of  which,  the  preacher  may  conjure  up  thoughts  which  other- 
wise would  probably  have  never  appeared.  These  ^  Topics  " 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  sort  of  machine  for  thinking,  and  especially 
useful  to  those  whose  thinking  power  is  the  feebler  part.  We 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Watts,  that  ^^  persons  of  any  invention  or 
imagination  need  not  go  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  topics  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties."  The  author  treats  of  the 
lecture,  and  the  expository  sermon :  the  former  being  a  loose 
unconnected  comment;  the  latter,  being  conducted  with  a  view. 
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to  some  principal  point.  He  introduces  *'  text-sermons,"  called 
by  Dr.  Porter  and  others  textual,  by  ivhich  he  means  **  such  as 
consist  mainly  in  the  discussion  of  a  text ;" — also  subject-ser- 
mons, commonly  called  topical,  by  which  he  means  those  of 
which  the  text  is  little  more  than  a  motto.  The  advantage  of 
the  former  is  that  they  are  more  scriptural ;  of  the  latter,  that 
they  have  more  unity.  Then  follow  remarks  upon  the  '^  appli- 
cation and  the  conclusion."  Wherein  consists  the  advantage 
of  separating  these  two,  application  and  conclusion,  which  are 
separated  by  the  author,  does  not  readily  appear ;  because  it 
does  not  readily  appear  what  there  can  be  beyond  a  good  ap- 
plication. Any  thm^  after  this  in  the  way  of  recapitulation 
**  with  somethmg  added  thereto," — any  thmg  in  the  form  of 
prayer  or  doxology,  if  at  all  extended,  can  only  diminish  the 
force  of  what  preceded.  It  seems  to  us  essentially  puerile  and 
enfeebling — not  to  add  ridiculous, — for  the  preacher,  in  the  use 
of  one  of  our  author's  formulas  of  conclusion,  to  say  in  winding 
oflF — ^^  Let  me  beseech  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  to  keep  this 
important  point  impressed  on  your  hearts  to  the  last  day  of  your 
live?."  About  as  puerile  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  beseech  his 
beloved  hearers  to  go  home  and  cry  the  rest  of  the  day  over  the 
pathetic  things  he  has  been  saying  to  them.  This  certainly  is 
very  little  preferable  to  the  manner  of  those  whom  the  author 
speaks  of,  who  invariably  end  their  sermons  with  '^  life  ever- 
lasting,"— a  very  good  end  to  our  earthly  probation,  not  so 
good  an  ending  for  all  our  sermons. 

After  disposing  of  the  conclusion,  Mr.  G.  takes  up  the  sub- 
jects,— ^^  of  the  management  of  the  voice," — "  of  oratorical  ac- 
tion and  expression."  He  justly  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  delivery :  recommends  that  special  attention  be  paid  to 
distinctness  of  utterance,  not  mere  loudness  of  sound,  as  a 
preacher  may  bellow  and  yet  not  be  intelligibly  heard, — also, 
to  an  erect  position  in  the  pulpit ;  let  the  face  be  toward  the 
congregation :  finally,  to  emphasis.  The  force  of  a  preacher 
depends  very  much  upon  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  emphasis. 
Earnestness  we  are  told  is  an  indispensable  excellence — a  varied 
and  natural  manner  should  be  sought — rather  moderate  gesticu- 
lation is  preferable,  with  an  open  animated  countenance,  a  look- 
ing and  significant  eye.  The  author  finally  touches  briefly  on 
the  subject  of  extemporaneous  preaching— on  the  whole  prefers 
that  ministers,  as  a  general  thing,  write  their  sermons,  and  in 
delivering  them  dismiss  their  reading  tones,  and  preach  them 
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v^ith  earnestness  and  freedom.  He  thinks  that  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  more  suitable  for  remote  villages  than  for  the 
populous  town.  The  preacher  will  find  great  advantage  in  the 
extemporaneous  facility  for  his  lectures  and  other  occasions,  and 
should  diligently  cultivate  it.  To  aid  in  the  cultivation,  a  few 
rules  are  given ;  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  taken  from  Lord 
Brougham's  advice  to  a  young  lawyer.  The  substance  of  this 
advice  is,  that  facility,  fluency,  be  first  acquired — and  that  this 
be  acquired  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing,  by  talking  a  great  deal 
in  company,  and  by  speaking  on  every  opportunity  without 
much  regard  to  correctness,  but  at  first,  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
fluency ;  and  when  this  is  acquired  by  the  aforesaid  process, 
then  by  care  and  effort  in  another  direction,  "  convert  this  kind 
of  easy  speaking  into  chaste  eloquence." 

The  greater  part  of  the  ground  gone  over  in  the  work  is  of 
general  interest  and  application.  Still  it  is  true,  as  the  author 
remarks,  that  the  work  is  intended  more  especially  for  preach- 
ers in  the  Episcopal  Church  or  '^  the  Church."  There  are  fre- 
quent allusions  in  it  to  '^  the  Church,"  the  Litany,  the  saints, 
and  the  festivals,  which  are  of  no  service  to  ministers  belonging 
to  a  church  which  has  no  fellowship  with  these  Romish  super- 
stitions and  peculiarities.  Mr.  Gresley  enjoins  his  preacher,  as 
a  means  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  hearers,  to  let  them 
know  that  he  has  received  a  divine  commission  to  teach  them ; 
'Uo  set  forth  discreetly  but  boldly  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession."  How  it  is,  that  insisting  upon  this  doctrine  can 
promote  the  hearer's  confidence  in  the  preacher,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see :  for  many  in  every  discerning  auditory  would  have 
but  little  respect  for  that  man's  understanding,  who  should  insist 
upon  a  doctrine,  in  support  of  which  he  could  bring  no  valid 
argument, — which  indeed  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  bemg 
proved.  Whoever  has  carefully  read  Archbishop  Whately's 
book  of  Logic,  or  his  logic  in  the  book  he  has  written  upon  the 
**  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  will  be  willing  to  let  all  such  baseless 
and  arrogant  assumptions  alone.  Contempt,  rather  than  con- 
fidence, will  be  administered  from  many  quarters,  as  the  just 
reward  of  all  labors  in  that  line.  The  work  of  Mr.  Gresley  is, 
we  think,  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
preachers  for  the  Church  of  England,  than  of  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian  preachers.  The  treatise  reminds  us  often  of  a 
church  of  England  sermon — taken  as  a  whole  very  good, — 
sensible^  but  rather  tame,  loose,  ranging,  partaking  somewhat 
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more  of  the  negative  than  the  positive  element.  It  has  not 
compactness,  stnngency,  fervor,  boldness,  and  point  enough  to 
construct  the  thorough  and  searching  orthodox  New  England 
preacher. 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  dismiss  the  work  till  we  have 
called  attention  to  and  remarked  upon  some  of  our  author's 
principles  and  suggestions.  It  is  well  said  that  ^^  a  text  should 
be  a  weighty  and  important  sentence  of  Scripture."  Sometimes 
we  find  very  solid  and  good  sermons  built  upon  very  trivial 
passages ;  even  upon  single  words,  which  may  mean  nothing  or 
any  thing.  This  extreme  economy  in  the  matter  of  text^,  wmch 
is  sometimes  studied,  would  be  more  defensible,  were  there  a 
scarcity  in  the  article  of  Scripture — were  the  word  of  the  Lord 
as  precious  in  our  days  as  in  some  that  have  gone  before.  As 
it  is,  we  are  not  straitened  in  this  quarter.  However,  the  oppo- 
site is  equally  to  be  avoided.  "  Lon^ texts  and  short  sermons" 
are  not  in  our  judgment  the  most  elective  form  or  apportbn- 
ment,  though  our  author  seems  to  approve  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.  While  the  text  should  be  sententious  and  weighty,  it 
should  be  the  aim  to  have  the  proposition  and  the  sermon 
equally  so.  Let  the  peculiar  spirit,  point,  and  force  of  the  text 
be  carried  out  in  the  sermon,  and  pervade  and  characterize  the 
sermon.  Sometimes  there  is  a  falling  away  from  the  peculiar 
elevation  and  energy  of  the  text,  so  ^reat  and  sudden,  as  to  be 
painfully  jolting.  Somethmg  of  this  sort  is  experienced  in 
Cooper's  sermon,  referred  to  by  the  author,  on  the  text,  <'  What 
is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul," — ^upoD  which  the  preacher  raises  the  proposition, 
**  that  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  happiness,  however 
great,  shall  lose  his  own  soul,  makes  a  most  foolish  bargain." 
Does  this  proposition  arrest  or  impress  us  ?  No.  While  the 
text  is  amazingly  forcible,  as  a  sublime  unanswered  interroga- 
tive, the  proposition,  as  a  solemnly  stated  truism,  is  amazingly 
feeble, — somewhat  like  gravely  asserting,  preparatory  to  proof, 
that  the  earth  is  indeed  greater  than  a  mole-hilL  W^e  think  the 
author  errs  exceedingly  in  his  remaik,  **  that  the  text  as  com- 
pared with  the  subject  is  of  secondary  importance."  The  text, 
unless  a  mere  motto,  which  it  should  rarely  be,  contains  the 
subject — ^the  great  idea  of  the  sermon ;  of  course,  to  say  that  it 
is  oi  secondary  importance,  is  a  little  like  saying  that  Good's 
word  is  secondary  to  man's. 

Mr.  Gresley  gives  some  salutary  cautions  to  young  clergy- 
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men — those  who  are  just  from  their  studies,  lest,  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  they  have  too  much  of  the  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult, to  the  neglect  of  the  common  and  the  practical.  The  fact, 
that  their  own  minds  have  been  prominently  employed  and 
deeply  interested  in  profound  disquisitions,  almost  insensibly 
leads  them  into  this  region.  They  imagine  they  can  interest 
others  with  truths  of  this  sort,  because  they  lie  fresh  and  glow- 
ing in  their  own  minds.  They  may  think,  perhaps,  that  they 
shall  gain  the  credit  of  shedding  new  light  upon  points  which 
have  puzzled  older  and  stronger  heads  than  theirs.  But  they 
mistake  ordinarily  in  both  these  respects.  They  fail  in  exciting 
the  interest  or  shedding  forth  the  light  they  anticipated ;  and 
the  failure  is  made  probable,  not  to  say,  inevitable,  by  the  pre- 
judice which  is  commonly  awakened  in  the  audience  upon  the 
very  announcement  of  a  subject  of  this  difficult  character.  The 
people  are  not  willing  to  hear  us  on  these  profound  and  baffling 
matters  till  we  have  acquired  some  experience  and  maturity. 
The  prejudice  may  be  an  unreasonable  one ;  still  it  is  not  well 
to  encounter  it,  and  have  our  hearers  fear  that  we  are  getting 
beyond  our  depth,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  profitable 
both  for  them  and  us,  had  we,  instead  of  writing  so  presimiptu- 
ously,  heeded  the  good  sense  embodied  in  that  blunt  old  stanza — 

**  0,  Lord,  my  heart  not  haughty  is, 
Mine  eyes  not  lofty  be, 
Nor  do  I  deal  in  matters  great, 
Or  things  too  high  for  me." 

The  author  is  unquestionably  wise  in  advising  bis  preacher  to 
make  his  own  schemes  to  his  sermons, — advice  probably  rather 
hard  to  be  followed  in  a  land  so  flooded  with  '^  Horse  Homi- 
loticae,"  and  other  helps,  as  is  the  parent  land,  and  where  bor- 
rowing is  sanctioned  by  so  high  authority,  and  is  so  reputable. 
Mr.  (j.  adds,  "  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  never  to  avail  your- 
self of  such  helps.  Should  you  have  a  large  parish  under  your 
care,  and  three  or  four  sermons  a  week  to  prepare,  or  should 
you  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  an  Arch-deacon,  and  have  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  upon  you  daily,  then  in  or-d^  to  husband 
your  time,  you  need  not  scruple  to  employ  such  aid."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  the  writer  is  not  jesting  in  this  passage : 
certainly  it  is  a  very  strange  idea,  that  as  a  preacher  advances 
n  maturity  and  strength,  he  may  depend  more  upon  these  ex- 
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traneous  helps, — may  more  entirely  give  himself  up  to  leading 
strings. 

In  the  part  on  composing,  the  author  has  some  good  remarks 
upon  leaving  out,  and  what  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  sermon.  ''  A 
sermon  is  too  short  a  composition  to  allow  of  digressions,"  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind,  we  may  add.  "  It  is  a  hard  task,"  says 
Dean  Swift,  *'  but  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  forcible  preacher 
must  submit  to  it,  viz.  to  cut  off  without  regret  or  mercy  whatever 
i^  superfluous."  It  is  not  only  hard,  it  seems  to  be  really  im- 
practicable to  some  men,  they  are  so  exceedingly  partial  to  all 
they  produce :  just  so  sure  as  a  thought  comes  into  their  head, 
it  will  go  down  on  the  paper.  There  being  no  culling  of  the 
thoughts,  of  course  there  are  many  which  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  debilitate  and  make  intolerably  tedious.  With 
some  there  is  an  ambition  to  show  how  much  they  can  say  on 
every  topic  of  discourse.  They  do  actually  say  quite  too  much : 
and  then  they  favor  us  with  glimpses  of  what  they  might  say, 
if  time  would  permit.  A  very  sensible  old  lady,  speaking  of 
the  preaching  of  her  minister,  who  had  cultivated  oratory  more 

than  most  ministers,  said,  ^^  She  liked  Mr.  A 's  sermons 

very  well,  but  thought  she  should  like  them  better  if  he  did  not 
amplify  out  so  much." 

The  author  would  have  the  preacher  leave  out  of  his  sermons, 
all  strained  novelties  and  curious  mysteries  and  speculations, — 
all  unnecessary  controversies, — old  buried  heresies, — all  party 
politics, — for  the  most  part,  irony,  sarcasm,  and  witticisms. 
'^  Ne  quid  nimis,"  let  there  be  nothing  in  excess,  is  a  capital 

Erecept, — no  excess  in  argument,  ornament,  nor  in  quantity, 
let  the  preacher  never  take  up  time  in  proving  what  every 
hearer  admits,  or,  if  not  thus  admitted,  no  argument  will  secure 
the  admission.  If  the  preacher  steps  aside  to  fortify,  by  trains 
of  reasoning,  what  the  mind  spontaneously  assents  to,  he  loses 
his  hold  on  the  attention,  interest  flags,  and  it  is  labor  worse 
than  thrown  away.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  young  preach- 
ers elaborately  to  commit  this  fault,  and  fail  in  conviction  from 
an  excess  of  argument.  The  following  is  a  valuable  paragraph 
on  the  subject  of  ornament. 

"  Let  not  your  metaphors  nor  illustrations  be  far-fetched, — 
like  'truths  which  are  wrung  f]*om  the  subject;'  but  let  them 
'  flow  freely  like  the  juice  of  the  grape  from  the  first  pressing  of 
the  vintage.'  Do  not  exhaust  your  subject :  let  there  not  be 
too  many  brilliant  and  sparkling  passages ;  they  weary,  and 
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distract  the  hearer:  a  striking  truth  which  would  have  been 
well  remembered  and  deeply  rooted,  is  driven  out,  by  some- 
thing equally  or  more  striking  immediately  following :  just  as 
the  traveller's  mind  is  overloaded  and  bis  admiration  wearied 
by  a  too  rapid  succession  of  novel  and  striking  sights.  M  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  repose^ — that  is  to  sa}',  after  a 
burst  of  brilliant  language  and  ideas,  should  succeed  some  plain 
truth  or  narrative  dressed  in  the  simplest  garb  :  Many  eloquent 
sermons  are  spoiled  by  neglect  of  this  rule/' 

In  this  chapter  on  excess,  the  preacher  is  counselled  to 
'*  avoid  too  hasty  and  unqualified  assertions,  as  when  Paley 
says,  that  the  scripture  which  speaks  of  regeneration,  conver- 
sion, new  birth,  means  nothing — that  is,  nothing  to  us.'*  There 
is  another  species  of  excessive,  unqualified  statement,  into 
which  preachers — more  particularly  in  their  early  efforts — not 
unfrequently  fall.  They  throw  too  much  absoluteness  into  their 
assertions — too  much  coloring  into  their  pictures.  For  exam- 
ple, the  declarations  which  are  made  respecting  the  depravity 
of  the  natural  heart  are  sometimes  so  sweeping  as  to  despoil  it 
of  every  social  virtue  and  amiable  sympathy.  In  the  zeal  and 
effort  to  be  faithful,  the  preacher  places  before  us  a  demon,  and 
not  a  fallen  man.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, (not  as  it  might  be,  but  as  it  generally  is,)  it  is  clothed  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  liv- 
ing reality.  There  is  assigned  to  it  a  pureness  of  motive,  a 
heavenliness  of  temper  and  affection,  a  strength  of  faith,  a 
brightness  and  stability  of  hope,  a  fervor  and  prevalence  of  de» 
votion,  an  easy  triumph  in  the  conflicts  of  temptation, — all  these 
so  free  from  opposite  and  debasing  ingredients,  that  the  picture 
has  no  correspondence  in  the  ordinary  realities  of  religious  ex- 
perience. So  in  speaking  of  the  joys  of  piety  and  the  consola- 
tions of  those  who  trust  in  God,  they  are  the  high  and  uniform 
felicities  of  a  spirit  in  glory,  rather  than  the  varying  emotions 
of  one  still  struggling  with  sin,*— contending  against  strong  and 
wily  foes,  occasionally  weeping  in  the  anguish  of  a  temporary 
defeat, — prostrate  in  the  agony  of  unutterable  supplication. 
Mr.  Foster  designates  this  as  a  fault  in  the  preaching  of  Rev. 
Robert  Hall. 

The  design  of  these  unqualified  assertions  and  representations, 
is  probably  to  come  with  more  power  upon  the  mind,  and  with 
deeper  impression  into  the  heart.  But  is  this  the  actual  effect- 
especially  in  the  description  of  depravity  1    Certaioly  not,  bttt 
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the  opposite.  lDSte$id  of  convincing  and  impressing,  the  effect 
is  to  shut  more  firmly  against  the  truth  some  minds,  which  might 
have  been  shaken  from  their  position  of  unbelief  by  statements 
and  reasonings  so  modified  as  to  correspond  with,  and  secure  a 
response  from,  the  feelings  and  sentiments  so  universally  abiding 
within.  There  are  some  in  almost  every  auditory  so  captious 
and  unreasonable,  that  if  they  can  detect  any  mixture  of  error 
in  the  preacher's  message,  thev  will  deem  the  whole  error,  and 
reject  it  accordingly ;  and  in  all  this,  they  think  they  act  not  as 
perverse,  but  as  very  wise  men.  On  this  account  there  should 
be  caution  and  exactness  in  every  statement :  no  matter  if  it 
mar  the  beauty  and  interrupt  the  flow  of  a  sentence  to  throw  in 
the  qualifying  expletive,  or  detract  from  the  startling  power  of 
an  announcement ;  let  the  preacher  do  it,  that  he  may  be  sure, 
and  others  satisfied,  that  he  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth ;  and 
in  the  end  the  amount  of  impression  made,  of  good  done,  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

Speakmg  of  style,  the  author  remarks  that  ^^  it  may  be  too 

good  as  well  as  too  bad The  youne  curate  fresh  from  the 

honors  of  his  degree  has  often  much  to  learn  as  well  as  to  un- 
learn when  he  begins  ^  the  simple  task  of  saving  souls.' 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  style  is  when,  from  any  cause,  it 
catches  the  attention  of  the  hearers  and  draws  it  away  from  the 
matter  of  the  discourse.  If  in  coming  out  of  church  you  hear 
fhe  congregation  say,  what  beautiful  language !  what  a  fine 
discourse  !  what  talent !  what  eloquence !  you  have  reason  to 
fear  that  your  sermon  has  not  had  the  right  effect.    The  people 

have  been  admiring  you,  not  minding  what  you  said The 

problem  is  to  keep  the  right  medium  between  bad  taste  and  too 
great  refinement.  In  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  latter  fault :  their  style  is  often  so  smoothed 
down  and  polished  that  nothing  impressive  and  striking  is  left." 
It  is  justly  remarked, ''  that  a  good  essay  writer  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  good  sermon-writer— that  sermon-writing  has  a  style  of 
its  own." 

These  four  traits  have  occurred  to  us  as  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  preacher :  he  should  aim  to  write  in  a  well  fraught 
style — in  a  varied  style — ^in  a  lucid,  sober  style — and  in  a  close, 
pungent  style. 

The  preacher  should  strive  for  a  well  fraught  style,  because 
the  temptation  and  the  tendency  in  writing  for  the  pulpit  is,  to 
write  in  an  empty,  barren  way.    The  minister  has  to  write 
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periodically,  in  all  moods — all  states  of  mind  and  heart :  he  has 
to  cover  so  much  paper  weekly,  or  prepare  to  occupy  so  much 
time  ;  and  it  is  on  the  one  subject  of  religion.  There  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  speech — certain  technical  or  professional  phrases, 
which  are  in  vogue  and  very  familiar.  He  can  use  them  with- 
out much  toil  of  the  brain — can  frame  sentences  and  paragraphs 
without  much  thought.  It  is  hard  to  task  the  brain  ;  it  is  easy 
to  use  the  fingers ;  so  he  scribbles  on  ;  discourse  after  discourse 
is  produced  which  is  hollow,  unsubstantial.  Ministers  should 
never  do  so,  because  the  practice  weakens  the  mind,  and  the 
product  is  too  flat  and  tame  to  do  any  good  upon  the  souls  of 
men  ;  whereas  the  opposite  practice,  of  laboring  at  origination 
and  bringing  up  things  new  and  fresh  from  the  deep  store-house 
of  the  mind,  and  then  cleansing  and  compacting  what  is  pro- 
duced, settles  soon  into  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  habit,  and  men 
hear  and  heed  what  comes  from  such  a  quarter. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  then,  on  every  account, — his 
own  and  the  people's,  that  the  minister  think  when  he  under- 
takes 10  think,  that  he  write  when  he  undertakes  to  M'rite — that 
he  bring  forth  good  matter  when  he  brings  forth  any  matter — 
that  he  use  words  with  significance,  to  hold  thought,  not  to  cover 
paper — that  h^cull  out  the  fitting  and  reject  the  feeble  ;  then 
he  will  have  no  hollow  bulk  of  language,  but  the  bulk  he  rears 
will  be  closely  inhabited.  His  discourse  will  not  be,  three  times 
out  of  four,  a  framed  apology  of  words  for  the  informed,  living, 
executive  truth ;  never  will  it  be  the  despicable  exhibition  of  a 
few  gaunt,  flaccid  ideas,  loosely  shaking  about  in  a  great  swell- 
ing fabric  of  language,  such  as  Chalmers  would  erect  for  his 
truly  gigantic  progeny.  The  point  is  that  thought  and  language 
be  commensurate:  the  tendency  in  preparing  sermons  is,  to 
allow  the  latter  to  outstrip  the  former — far  more  language  than 
thought — words  used  with  a  technical  vagueness.  The  dis- 
course when  produced  is  a  dead  mass,  never  quick  and  power- 
ful, cleaving  the  heart,  rousing  the  conscience,  transforming  the 
soul. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  preacher  should  aim  to  he  a  varied 
writer,  acquiring  flexibility  and  range  of  style,  it  is  admitted 
and  expected  that  every  minister  have  his  own  style — write  and 
speak  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  For  any  one  to  be  with- 
out a  style  of  his  own  is  proof  of  great  mental  imbecility.  In 
that  case,  he  is  but  one  of  a  Xerxian  army,  absorbed  in  the 
ignoble  mass  \  destined  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  common 
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heap.  By  all  means,  then,  is  it  desirable  to  have  some  charac- 
ter in  writing,  and  a  style  characterized  by  variety,  on  account 
of  the  great  range  and  variety  of  subjects  the  preacher  is  called 
upon  to  handle.  If  he  can  meet  them  with  a  corresponding 
variety  of  language  or  expression,  he  will  clothe  them  with  an 
interest  and  power  which  cannot  pertain  to  them  on  any  scheme 
of  monotony.  Under  an  even,  uniform  treatment,  they  grow 
stale  and  profitless.  Under  a  brisk  and  fitting  change  of  ad- 
dress, ranging  from  the  simple  to  the  adorned,  from  the  calm  to 
the  fervid,  from  the  coolly  argumentative  to  the  vehemently 
declamatory,  from  the  precisely  narrative  to  the  highly  pictur- 
esque, according  as  the  topic  in  hand  demands  for  its  true  and 
best  effect ;  under  this  varying  style,  we  have  strength,  interest, 
wakefulness,  a  deeper  and  livelier  implanting  of  truth,  and  a 
fairer  hope  of  its  legitimate  and  extended  productiveness. 

But  while  there  is  to  be  range  in  the  preacher's  style,  there 
should  be  clearness  and  soberness.   There  are  limits  to  the  range 
and  variety.    There  are  styles  which  have  no  appropriateness 
in  the  pulpit,  styles  which  have  no  business  there  at  all.     We 
refer  not  now  to  the  drily  philosophical,  nor  to  the  extrava- 
gantly and  secularly  adorned  ;  but  to  a  fashion  of  writing  and 
speaking  got  up  in  some  quarters,  which  is  out  of  order,  out  of 
taste,  and  out  of  sight.     While  it  may  be  characterized  by  ex- 
cess, the  transcendant  quality  is  excess  of  blindness.     Milton, 
without  a  ffloss  and  a  guide,  would  be  confounded  on  every 
page.    If  this  be  English,  Milton's  first  work,  on  coming  back 
to  life,  would  be  to  study  English.    There  is  originality,  often 
veiy  considerable  power.     The  style  may  do  in  its  place ;  it 
becomes  the  occupiers  of  the  pulpit  to  keep  it  out  of  that  place. 
If  the  preacher  chooses  to  read  it,  let  him  beware  lest  there 
come  from  it  a  tinge  and  a  stain  upon  his  own  mind — lest  he  be 
caught  and  carri^  away,  and  himself  become  an  admirer  and 
monger  of  blindness.    Just  so  far  will  he  become  disqualified  to 
be  a  preacher  of  that  truth  whose  very  attribute  and  name  is 
light.    The  preacher  of  this  message  of  light  should  certainly 
keep  clear-headed,  transparent  throughout,  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage.   For  purposes  of  clearness,  let  him  condescend  to  walk 
in  the  established  paths  of  the  language,  and  not  affect  new 
phrases,  new  idioms.    The  language  as  Baxter  and  Bunyan 
used  it,  is  clear,  grave,  cogent,  and  perfectly  congenial  with  the 
preacher's  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
The  close  and  pungent  style  which  the  preacher  should  be 
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able  to  execute,  is  in  some  respects  like  the  clear  and  sober. 
The  Saxon  element  of  our  language,  which  is  the  simple  and 
intelligible,  is  also  the  stringent,  the  sinewy  element.     When- 
ever we  wish  to  be  strong,  and  sharp,  and  urgent,  we  call  the 
Saxon  to  our  aid.     This  pungent  style  may  be  called,  also,  the 
missile  style.     We  hear  often  of  the  arrows  of  truth ;  an  arrow 
all  wing  and  no  point  would   accomplish   but  little.     The 
preacher  should  be  skilled  to  fabricate  for  use  some  arrows,  at 
once  well  winged  and  sharply  pointed.     The  truth  may  also  be 
made  into  a  sword  with  two  edges,  and  such  now  and  then 
must  be  its  form  or  it  will  not  prove  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit." 
But  some  who  attempt  to  construct  the  instrument,  fail  to  fur- 
bish and  sharpen  it.     They  form  nothing  which  will  reach  and 
enter  the  heavy  minds  and  encased  hearts  of  men.     It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  some  go  to  an  extreme  here ;  they  nar- 
row down,  sharpen,  and  then  drive,  every  sentiment  and  sentence 
through  the  people.    Nothing  is  done,  only  as  an  edge  is  pre- 
sented, and  somebody  is  cut  by  it.    This  is  an  abuse  of  a  good 
thing ;  an  excess  in  the  use  of  that  which  some  seem  not  to 
have  the  power  of  using  at  all.     The  defect  in  the  last  case  is 
an  essential  one.     On  account  of  this  alone,  a  minister  may  fail 
of  a  very  large  part  of  the  impression  and  persuasion  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  acomplished.  The  truth  is  so  embarrassed 
and  often  buried  up,  by  his  way  of  clothing  it,  that  it  cannot 
con^  keenly  and  with  execution  across  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences that  chancfe  to  be  in  the  way  of  it     We  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  if  a  minister  does  not  know  how  to  be  pun- 
gent, he  does  not  know  how  to  preach. 

The  following  remark  of  the  author  as  to  what  should  be  the 
predominant  strain  of  the  preacher's  messages,  we  refer  to  as 
embodying  a  great  principle  or  law  in  sacred  persuasion. 

He  says  truly,  that  "  men  are  more  easily  won  by  the  mercies 
of  God  than  subdued  by  his  terrors.  A  congregation,  compelled 
too  frequently  to  hear  only  the  terrors  and  restraints  of  religion, 
will  either  not  listen  at  all,  or  listen  with  hardened  apathy  and 
incredulity.''  It  is  unquestionably  the  case,  that  some  who 
preach  the  gospel  are  at  fault  in  this  particular :  they  preach  a 
chilling,  coercive,  terrible  gospel ;  they  load  and  oppress  their 
bearers,  and  keep  them  ground  down  to  the  earth  in  bondage  to 
fear.  The  main  privilege  under  their  ministry,  is  the  privilege 
of  being  goaded  and  lashed.  Some  preach  thus  from  constitu- 
tional temperament.    Mr.  Rowland  Hill  was  accustomed  to  say 
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that  '*  some  folks  appear  as  if  they  had  been  bathed  in  crab 
verjuice  in  their  infancy,  which  penetrated  through  their  skins, 
and  has  made  thero  sour  blooded  ever  since — but  this  will  not 
do  for  a  messenger  of  the  gospel ;  as  he  bears  a  message  of  love, 
so  he  must  manifest  a  spirit  of  love."     With  some,  doubtless,  it 
is  the  misjudgment  of  their  earlier  ministrations.     At  first,  they 
are  stern,  severe,  closely  and  harshly  urgent ;  they  appeal  prom- 
inently to  fear ;  they  press  their  hearers  with  the  threatenings 
of  the  Bible  ;  they  speak  much  of  the  danger  of  the  present  and 
the  woes  of  the  future ;  but  as  they  advance,  it  is  noticed,  they 
infuse  more  of  tenderness  into  their  appeals ;  they  give  more 
prominence  to  the  benign  features  of  truth.     This  we  are  told 
was  the  case  with  that  great  preacher,  Dr.  Griffin.     "  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  ministry,''  says  his  biographer, '' his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  severer  truths  of  God's 
word  ....  but  in  his  later  days,  he  was  much  more  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  gospel — the  fulness  of 
its  provisions,  and  the  freeness  of  its  offers."     There  wa^  man- 
ifestly wisdom  in  this  change ;  for  it  brought  him  into  more  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  moral  constitution ;  "  I  feel 
myself  repelled,"  says  Cecil,  "  if  any  thing  chills,  loads,  urges 
me  ;  this  is  my  nature,  and  I  see  it  to  be  very  much  the  nature 
of  other  men.   But  let  me  hear — *  Son  of  man,  thou  hast  played 
the  harlot  with  many  lovers,  yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the 
Lord,' — I  am  melted  and  subdued."     And  such  is  the  predom- 
inant strain  of  the  gospel ',  it  is  good  news  ;  its  grand  announce- 
ment is,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to, seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.     The  original  commission  was.  As 
ye  go,  preach,  s^iying,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  the 
great  motive  was  the  Saviour — the  provision — the  opening 
reign  of  mercy.     Men  were  called  upon  to  repent  in  view  of 
benignant  rather  than  oppressive  considerations ;  and  men  do, 
as  matter  of  fact,  repent  more  commonly  under  such  considera- 
tions, than  under  the  opposite.     Could  we  look  into  the  cases 
which  occur,  we  should  find  that  where  a  soul  has  been  con- 
verted, it  was  an  arrow  dipped  in  love,  and  barbed,  on  one  side 
at  least,  with  mercy,  which  smote  that  heart  now  beating  with 
the  pulsations  of  a  new  and  happy  life. 

In  holding  up  the  love,  the  mercy,  the  full  provisions  of  the 
gospel,  the  encouragements  of  hope,  the  attractive  glories  of 
heaven,  the  minister  is  to  guard  against  giving  his  messages  a 
too  selfish  cast ;  he  is  to  beware  that  hedoes  not  make  the  good 
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to  be  gained  the  ultimate  motive ;  because,  as  an  ultimate  mo- 
tive, it  cannot  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Said  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  preachers  to  his  younger  breth- 
ren, "  take  more  pains  to  show  your  hearers  that  tney  have 
violated  obligations,  and  ought  to  do  the  things  required,  than 
that  it  will  be  pleasant  and  for  their  interest." 

It  is  not  enough  to  touch  the  sensibilities  merely.  There  is  a 
style  of  preaching  which  produces  a  great  many  tears  and  but 
little  repentance.  It  is  made  up  prominently  of  soft,  sentimen- 
tal descriptions ;  vivid  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  moving 
scenes  are  drawn ;  the  hearers  look  at  them  and  weep,  and  then 
^o  away  with  the  same  rocky  hearts  ihej  came  with.  ^'  I  am 
tired,"  said  one  who  was  an  adept  in  this  style — a  master  in 
this  moral  enchantment — ^^  I  am  tired  of  this  weeping.  I  want 
to  see  the  deep-hearted  turnings  and  the  substantial  fruits  of  re- 
pentance." bunyan  in  his  Holy  War  very  properly  represents 
Mr.  Wet-eyes  as  an  unsuccessful  agent  in  the  application  to 
Princ^  Emanuel  for  pardon.  We  would  say  to  any  one  who, 
by  his  tender  or  attractive  pictures,  has  great  power  over  the 
sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  avoid  a  too  free  use  of  that  style ; 
adopt  a  higher  aim,  and  come  to  the  conscience — in  love,  in 
mercy,  if  you  please,  but,  by  all  means,  come  to  the  conscience. 
It  is  said  that  the  lamented  Sylvester  Lamed,  by  his  skill  in  a 
certain  species  of  moral  painting,  had  at  first  a  surprising  as- 
cendency over  the  mere  feelings  of  his  audience ;  and  that  he 
in  a  measure  laid  aside  this  style,  under  the  conviction  of  its 
comparative  worthlessness,  and  sought  the  faculty  of  an  accu- 
rate, searchins  analysis  of  the  sinner's  heart,  and  the  power  of 
reaching  its  deep  moral  recesses  by  the  fitting  truths  and  mo- 
tives of  the  gospel. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  upon  the  style,  and  the 
general  strain  desirable  in  the  sermon,  farther  than  we  intended. 
We  will  make  what  compensation  we  can  by  coming  speedily 
to  a  close. 

A  question  presents  itself:  What  profit  in  a  book  like  this,  of 
rules  and  questions  ?  Is  there  any  1  We  think  there  is  some  : 
not  that  they  are  to  be  servilely  remembered  and  followed ;  not 
that  the  preacher  is  to  be  thinking  of  rules  when  preparing  his 
sermons.  In  that  case,  the  product  would  probably  be  formal 
and  lifeless.  Rather,  let  the  great  principles  of  effective  address 
be  so  laid,  yea,  wrought  in,  incorporated  into  the  very  substance 
and  texture  of  the  soul,  that  they  shall  insensibly  influence  and 
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direct  the  mind  to  that  form,  and  spirit,  and  power,  the  world 
will  recognize  and  bow  to  as  eloquence.  But  no  books  of  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  however  carefully  studied,  will  alone  ensure 
the  makin?  of  good  and  eloquent  sermons.  There  must  be,  not 
only  the  skill,  but  the  effort.  Mr.  Gresley  does  well  in  urging 
his  preacher  to  prepare  his  sermons  with  painstaking ;  to  sub- 
mit to  the  limiB  labors  and  -so  make  them  as  good  as  he  can. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  if  the  pulpit  would  exert  a  mightier  power,  if  minis- 
ters, as  a  general  thing,  would  erect  a  higher  standard,  make 
fewer  sermons,  and  make  them  better. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  sermon  has  greatly  fallen  from  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  it  by  our  forefathers.  It  really  quick- 
ens the  progress  of  one's  blood,  to  hear  how  grossly  sermons 
are  now  defamed.  When  a  person  wishes  to  get  out  the 
most  vivid  idea  of  irresistible  somnolency,  the  climacteric 
comparison  is,  ^'dull  as  a  sermon."  And  what  is  a  ser- 
mon ?  It  is  a  discourse  embodying  God's  amazing  revelation ; 
holding  forth  considerations  of  infinite  weight  and  urgency, — 
filled  with  truths  which  take  right  hold  of  the  life  or  death  of 
the  soul.  Let  there  be  a  change,  a  progress  in  the  structure  of 
the  instrument ;  let  such  sermons  be  made,  that  no  being  en- 
dowed with  a  soul  can  hear  them  with  indifference.  Let  such 
continue  to  be  made,  till  they  are  no  longer  associated  with 
men's  lethargic,  but  with  their  waking  and  working  hours,  and 
every  recurrence  to  a  sermon  make  them  think  of  their  immor- 
tality, and  terribly  flash  upon  them  the  dreadful  destiny  they  are 
going  to.  We  wish  that  some  were  framed  of  such  temper  and 
form,  that  they  would  transfix,  as  with  a  literal  blade,  that  blas- 
phemer of  God's  appointed  instrument,  and  keenly  pain  him  for 
the  present,  and  pierce  him  anew  upon  every  remembrance  till 
he  should  go  into  his  grave. 

The  pulpit  has  been  called  "  the  preachers  throne ; "  his  po- 
sition of  greatest  authority  and  influence.  From  that  place  he 
addresses  the  assembled  families  'of  his  flock ;  he  addresses  them 
in  the  name  of  }he  Supreme  Ruler ;  he  brings  the  one  message 
he  has  prepared  to  bear  upon  listening  hundreds.  How  impor- 
tant that  he  work  into  it  every  element  of  power ;  that  it  be 
intensely  excogitated ;  anxiously  prayed  over  3  skilfully  adjusted, 
shedding  light  upon  the  mind,  sinking  conviction  into  the  heart. 
When  God  commands  his  servants,  saying,  <*  Preach  the 
preaching  I  bid  thee,"  be  means,  preach  in  a  way  to  feed 
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the  people ;  for  it  is  added,  "  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  1" 
A  good  proportion  of  wheat  in  the  chaff,  it  is  admitted,  makes 
a  very  tolerable  compound.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  all  chaff, 
the  people  will  not  bear  it ;  for  they  know  very  well,  that  they 
are  wronged,  an  1  heaven  is  outraged.  We  say  to  every  young 
man,  whatever  the  size  of  his  parish  or  the  press  of  duty,  never 
consent  to  be  one  of  these  chaff-dealing  ministers.  Bring  forth 
the  wheat ;  then  good  will  be  done  \  the  people  will  be  pleased, 
their  souls  will  thrive,  and  the  parish  will  grow.  Men  will 
come  and  listen  to  such  a  minister ;  thinking,  intellectual  men 
will  gladly  hear  hasted  truth  well  preached.  Such  a  minister  is 
respected,  and  makes  religion  respected.  He  exhibits  it  in  its 
greatness,  and  majesty,  and  authoritative  claim,  so  that  the  un- 
believer is  afraid  to  treat  it  with  insolence.  Many  sweetly  bow 
to  it  here,  and  rise  at  length  to  its  reward  in  heaven. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

Sacred  Music 

Source  of  the  Prevailing  Abuses  in  Cultivation^  and  the  only 

Practical  Remedy, 

9 

By  Thomai  HuUngi|  Efq.,  N.  Y. 

Whoever  enters  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  character  and  the  influence  of  sacred 
music,  will  be  convinced  that  its  importance  in  these  modern 
days  is  not  fully  recognized.  Once  it  was  cultivated  by  kings 
and  princes,  and  teachers  of  religion ;  now  it  is  left  with  the 
less  influential  classes  in  the  community. .  Once  the  singing  of 
*^  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  was  an  exercise  as 
truly  and  as  exclusively  religious,  as  was  that  of  preaching, 
exhortation,  or  prayer;  now  the  same  exercise  is  often  little 
else  than  an  entertainment  for  the  gratification  of  taste.  Once 
those  who  were  the  most  spiritual  were  the  most  active  in  the 
solemn  work  of  praise ;  now  they  are  generally  the  most  ne^ 
ligent ;  or  earnestly  engaging  as  they  sometimes  consent  to  do 
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in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  tliey  are  often  seen  to  decline  in 
spirituality.  They  appear  in  religious  things  as  if  some  strange 
lethargy  had  overtaken  them;  as  if  some  withering  hand  had 
dried  up  within  them  all  the  sources  of  spiritual  life.  They 
become  other  men.  They  learn  by  degrees  to  exercise  them- 
selves with  the  sentimentalities  of  song,  instead  of  lifting  up 
holy  hands  and  hearts  to  God  in  the  solemn  exercise. 

The  many  painful  examples  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
witnessed  in  modern  times,  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  good 
men  against  the  claims  of  the  art ;  and  led  many  to  imagine 
that  it  was  designed  chiefly  for  the  circumstances  of  other  times, 
while  now  it  is  waxing  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away.  Why 
else,  they  would  ask,  do  we  experience  so  little  benefit  from  the 
exercise  of  praise ;  and  why  are  we  so  often  foiled  in  our  efforts 
toward  rendering  it  an  efficient  instrument  of  edification  1  The 
answer  to  such  inquiries  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  these 
observations. 

Sacred  music  as  a  divine  institution,  was  not  destined,  like 
the  ancient  Jewish  ritual,  to  decay.  It  is  to  stand  while  time 
endures,  as  a  lively  representation  of  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary above.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  will  yet  be  seen  to 
operate  more  efficiently  than  ever,  in  enlivening  the  devotions 
of  the  sincere  worshipper.  That  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  present  manner  of  sustaining  it,  is  freely  admitted.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  which  is  wrong,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  deter- 
mine where  to  begin  or  to  end  the  recital.  But  it  is  not  our 
present  object  to  speak  of  the  number  and  character  of  abuses. 
A  more  delicate *task  lies  before  us,  and  one  which  we  hope  will 
prove  on  the  whole  more  beneficial.  We  shall  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover to  our  readers  the  principal  source  of  these  abuses,  and 
point  out  the  only  sure  and  practical  remedy. 

The  musical  art,  if  we  may  venture  to  believe  the  accredited 
decisions  of  ancient  history,  was  originally  confined  to  purposes 
of  religious  worship.  As  society  became  more  depraved,  and 
religious  rites  were  corrupted,  feasting  and  merriment  and  idol- 
worship  took  place  of  the  serious  offerings  of  praise  and 
Erayer;  and  hence  the  origin  of  secular  music  as  a  distinct 
ranch  of  the  art.  When  at  times  pure  religion  was  reinstated, 
she  received  the  arts  as  she  found  them.  Her  aim  was,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  reform  and  preserve  every  thing  which  was  in- 
trinsically valuable.  The  distinction  between  sacred  and  secu- 
lar music  was  for  a  time  well  defined,  so  far  at  least  as  influ- 
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ences  were  concerned ;  though  afterwards  there  seems  to  have 
been,  occasionally,  an  unhallowed  blending.     The  song  at  the 
Red  Sea  appears  to  have  been  an  earnest  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  holy  joy :  but  that  which  was  uttered  by  the  same 
people  before  the  idolatrous  calf  of  gold,  we  may  suppose,  was 
of  a  very  different  character.    A  remarkable  change  of  influ- 
ences was  also  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Solomon.     So  early  as 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  songs  of  Zion  appeared  in 
their  true  dignity  and  beauty  as  smiled  upon  by  the  great  Mas- 
ter of  assemblies.     It  was  not  when  the  countless  sacrifices 
were  burning  upon  the  altar,  nor  when  the  ark,  that  holiest  of 
symbols,  was  deposited  in  its  place,  that  the  Lord  descended  into 
his  holy  temple.   It  was  just  when  the  singers  and  the  trumpet- 
ers began  to  be  heard  as  one,  in  thanking  and  praising  the  Lord 
for  his  ever-during  mercy,  that  the  divine  presence  was  mani- 
fested.    Then  the  whole  house  was  so  filled  with  the  glory  of 
God  that  even  the  consecrated  priests  could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter.  But  what  does  Solomon  mean  when,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
bearing  testimony  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  he 
says  he  gat  to  himself  men-singers,  won^en-singers,  and  instru- 
ments of  all  sorts,  so  delightful  among  the  sons  of  men ;  and 
then  exclaims,  Behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ? 
Surely,  at  the  dedication  all  was  not  vanity.    We  read  of  no 
vexation  in  the  music  or  the  singers.  •  But  subsequently  there 
was  a  change  of  management.     The  art,  in  the  days  of  reli- 
gious declension,  had  been  pursued  as  a  means  of  luxurious  en- 
joyment.   Objects  of  taste  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  our 
worship  as  auxiliaries ;  but  when  we  pursue  them  directly,  as 
the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment,  it  is  but  right  that  in  this  rela- 
tion we  should  be  made  to  feel  their  emptiness  and  vanity. 

In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  we  find  again  the  song  of  praise 
with  its  appropriate  iafluences,  as  the  hosts  were  about  to  engage 
in  a  victorious  battle.  But  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  and  his  suc- 
cessors, wh^n  the  art  was  brought  to  minister  to  the  worldly 
sensibilities  of  the  indolent,  the  profane,  and  the  luxurious,  how 
widely  different  were  its  results !  The  maledictions  of  Jehovah 
were  uttered  against  the  men  who,  among  other  offences,  would 
^*  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instru- 
ments of  music,  like  Datmi."  Such  examples  as  these  are  full 
of  instruction ;  and  we  may  readily  infer  from  them,  that  sacred 
music  can  never  be  secularized  or  applied  to  inferior  purposes, 
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\<rithout  leading,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity,  there  was  little  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  art.  Exiled  from  their  homes^  despoiled 
of  their  possessions,  and  driven  from  city  to  city  in  peril  of  their 
lives,  the  early  Christians  employed  the  art  as  they  found  it ; 
and  sung  the  praises  of  the  true  God  in  the  common  melodies 
of  that  day.  For  the  farther  purposes  of  cultivation  they  had 
neither  leisure  nor  opportunity.  Yet  they  spent  much  time  in 
the  exercise  of  praise,  and  derived  from  it  ^reat  spiritual  advan- 
tage. They  sometimes  employed  whole  niehts  in  this  manner; 
not,  indeed,  as  amateurs  at  a  grand  musical  festival,  but  as  sin- 
cere worshippers  of  the  heart-searching  God.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  were  greatly  edified  and  comforted. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the  churches  had  rest  from  persecu- 
tion, and  derived  protection  and  assistance  from  the  arm  of  civil 
power,  they  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  music  as  an  art. 
This  they  did,  not  for  purposes  of  amusement  or  display,  for 
they  had  not  yet  learned  to  make  sacred  words  serve  as  a  mere 
excuse  for  singing.  .Higher  and  purer  motives  still  held  the 
predominance,  and  for  a  while  sacred  music  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  instrument  of  edification  in  public  and  in  private.  But 
as  years  rolled  by,  the  symptoms  of  a  change  were  beginning 
to  appear.  One  of  the  early  fathers  speaks  of  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  songs  of  praise,  with  mingled  sentiments  of  grati- 
fication and  self-distrust  The  music  melted  his  heart  and 
caused  his  tears  to  flow ;  and  was  so  attractive  as  to  draw 
heathen  into  the  assemblies,  who  would  sometimes  remain  till 
they  learned  to  worship  in  sincerity.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
charms  of  musical  sentimentality  required  his  utmost  watchful- 
ness to  prevent  them  from  absorbing  that  measure  of  attention 
which  ought  to  be  employed  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
song. 

Here  was  suggested  an  important  principle.  The  objects  of 
taste,  by  divine  appointment,  so  sweetly  blending  with  the  sen- 
timents of  devotion,  are,  through  human  infirmity,  continually 
liable  to  weaken  that  influence  which  they  are  designed  and 
especially  adapted  to  promote.  Even  the  orator  in  his  loftier 
flights  will  sometimes  lead  us  thus  astray ;  but  when  the  same 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  sweet  poetry,  and  clothed  in  beau- 
tiful music,  the  attraction  is  stronger,  and  the  temptation  more 
difficult  to  be  overcome. 
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The  churches  at  length  became  less  scrupulous  in  regard  to  this 
important  principle.  They  would  allow  themselves  to  sing 
psalms  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  relieving  the  tedium  of 
other  exercises,"  preventing  languor,  and  preparing  the  mind 
by  a  little  tasteful  enjoyment y  to  enter  with  greater  alacrity  upon 
subsequent  duties  of  devotion.  By  a  still  farther  declension  in 
spirituality,  it  was  subsequently  declared  in  the  days  of  Gregory, 
the  reformer  of  the  canto  primo^  that  '^  the  chanters  "  who  had 
also  been  ministers,  should  be  separated  from  the  regular  clei^ 
gy,  on  the  ground  that  '^  singers  were  to  be  admired^  more  on 
account  of  their  voices^  than  for  their  precepts  or  purity. ^^  This 
decision  of  the  man  of  sin  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  fully 
abrogated,  even  among  protestants.  No  further  step  was 
needed  to  complete  the  declension.  Sacred  music  came  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  fine  art,  irrespective  of  personal  religious 
responsibilities.  The  office  of  praise  was  thus  degraded  for 
centuries.  Sunday  evening  concerts  were  blended  with  reli- 
gious orations ;  and  the  music  becoming  the  chief  object  of 
attraction,  led  the  way  by  easy  steps  to  the  cultivation  of  <^  sor 
cred  dramaSy^  so  called,  which  were  partly  acted  and  partly 
sung.  At  Christmas,  for  example,  would  be  represented  *'  the 
play  of  the  JVativity/^  and  at  Easter,  ^'  the  jday  of  the  Resuf' 
redionf"  In  these  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  the  musicians 
themselves  were  not  necessarily  regarded  as  worshippers. 
Though  the  words  which  fell  from  their  lips  were  often  such  as 
angels  would  not  utter  but  with  veiled  faces,  they  were  here, 
comparatively  of  little  account.  The  whole  subject  of  devotion 
was  dramatized  ;  and  the  performers  it  would  seem  were  chiefly 
solicitous  to  act  their  parts  to  the  public  admiration.  Choins  of 
churches,  where  there  was  sufficient  wealth,  were  then  em- 
ployed chiefly  with  reference  to  talent;  and  they  conducted  the. 
music  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  general  basis  as  here- 
described.  The  singers  were  but  personators  of  devotion^  iyce< 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

This  species  of  management  was  not  confined  to  the  Italian'. 
states,  nor  to  a  limited  period  of  time.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  > 
the  Eighth,  choirs  were  still  established  in  England  by  public 
authority,  and  impressment  was  as  common  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  has  since  been  for  the  military  service.  The  same  practice 
continued  in  the  reign  of  ElizabetL  Better  notions  of  civil 
liberty  afterwards  prevailing,  recourse  was  had>  in  many  in« 
stances,  to  hired  professional  singers,  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
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that  musical  talent  was  almost  their  only  qualification.  Instances 
of  this  management  have  been  known  in  later  times ;  nor  has 
our  own  country,  even  at  the  present  day,  been  without  exam- 
ples of  the  same  nature.  But  how  very  different  is  all  this  from 
the  primitive  manner  and  spirit  of  praise! 

The  art,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  unwonted  progress  in  a 
new  direction.  In  the  days  of  primitive  simplicity  the  music  of 
the  church  was  but  an  impassioned  melodious  form  of  utterance, 
applied  to  the  consecrated  themes  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  meaning  as  by  the  power  of  oratory ;  but  now  it  began  to 
assume  an  importance  independent  of  the  established  themes. 
The  latter  were  uniformly  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  this  with- 
out even  the  advantages  of  simultaneous  utterance.  As  many 
as  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  different  parts  in  the  harmony 
would  be  sung  in  perpetual  canon  and  fuge,  etc.,  to  the  perfect 
annihilation  of  the  language.  This  style  of  masic  prevailed  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformers.  The  singers  were  not  remark- 
able for  pious  intentions ;  and  they  were  allowed,  it  seems,  to 
address  their  auditors  in  language  unintelligible.  The  music 
also  was  so  complicated  in  its  structure,  as  of  itself  to  make  no 
suitable  appeal  to  the  uninitiated  listener.  To  every  purpose 
of  edification,  therefore,  the  office  of  praise  had  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  all  that  could  well 
have  been  done,  by  men  in  their  circumstances,  to  improve  the 
music  of  the  church.  They  composed  hymns  no  longer  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  every  where  in  the  native  dialect  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  they  adapted  to  such  familiar  melodies  as  all  men 
of  ordinary  talent  might  be  able  to  sing ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  management,  the  churches  once  more  became  vocal  in 
the  praises  of  Ood,  as  in  primitive  days.  The  songs  of  Zion 
were  again  their  delight  as.  a  source  of  spiritual  comfort  and 
Christian  edification.  The  reformers  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  -become  extensive  cultivators.  They  did  what  they  could  in 
times  of  danger  and  perplexity.  They  set  such  an  example  of 
improvement  as  opportunities  allowed ;  and  their  success  was 
complete  in  kind,  though  limited  in  duration. 

The  arts  are  never  stationary ;  and  Christianity  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  neglecting  them.  She  can  by  degrees  mould  them 
somewhat  to  her  own  liking ;  but  she  cannot  be  allowed  to 
arrest  their  progress.  Different  systems  of  management  suc- 
ceeded.   Some  churches,  following  the  precedent  of  the  reform- 
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ers  too  literally,  confined  themselves  to  the  same  identical 
strains,  long  after  their  original  significancy  had  been  lost  in 
the  progress  of  the  art.  Others  following  with  more  propriety 
the  spirit  of  that  precedent,  invented  additional  melodies  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Others  still,  introduced 
music  into  the  service  which  was  more  elaborate ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  exam- 
ples high  in  influence,  which  favored  the  dramatic  use  of  reli- 
gious themes,  irrespective  of  any  direct  influences  or  purposes  of 
devotion.  The  latter  class  of  individuals,  embracing  almost 
every  where  the  members  of  the  musical  profession,  finally 
gained  the  ascendency  as  to  numbers  and  influence ;  and  their 
maxims  and  habits  for  a  long  time  extensively  prevailed.  We 
see,  however,  in  the  same  connexion,  the  strong  evidences  of 
degeneracy  as  to  religious  influences ;  and  we  think,  also,  that 
we  see  the  cause.  Sacred  music  was  no  longer  cultivated,  as 
in  primitive  times,  with  specific  and  exclusive  reference  to 
religious  purposes. 

Sacred  music  was  intended  originally  as  the  handmaid  of 
spiritual  influences;  but  she  reduced  the  latter  to  a  state  of 
humble  vassalage.  By  this  unwarranted  act  of  usurpation, 
she  has  been  despoiled  of  her  own  pristine  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance. She  now  pleases  far  less  on  her  own  account  than  when 
she  kept  her  place  as  an  unostentatious  instrument  of  edification. 
The  present  period  furnishes  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
A  portion  of  the  community  are  laboring  with  becoming  activ- 
ity for  general  improvement  in  sacred  music ;  and  so  far  as  the 
art  itself  is  concerned,  their  efforts  are  attended  with  gratifying 
success.  But  they  fail  in  regard  to  religious  influences.  Sacred 
music,  as  a  fine  art,  as  a  human  science,  as  a  source  of  tasteful 
gratification,  is  increasing  in  the  public  favor ;  but  sacred  music, 
as  a  Christian  privilege,  as  a  specific  instrument  of  edification, 
as  an  expression  of  devout  thanksgiving  and  praise — sacred 
music,  as  a  holy,  a  divinely  constituted  office,  requiring  pure 
motives,  and  consecrated  affections,  and  hallowed  purposes — 
this  we  fear  is  even  now  sinking  into  comparative  neglect  and 
inefficiency.  The  maxims  and  habits  and  notions  and  preju- 
dices which  have  so  long  been  prevalent,  have  this  infallible 
tendencv  to  deterioration ;  and  the  existing  efforts  are  too  feeble 
and  to  ill-concerted  too  counteract  it.  Nor  is  sacred  music  as  an 
art  assuming  by  any  means  that  measure  of  importance  in  the 
eye  of  the  community  which  it^  would  do  if  it  were  attended 
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with  its  full,  legitimate  results.     Good  men,  in  immense  num- 
bers, will  continue  to  neglect  it  until  its  character  is  reformed. 

But  we  must  be  more  specific  in  our  observations.  The  more 
distinguished  musicians  of  our  own  country  recognize  two  large 
classes  of  specimens  under  the  general  appellation  of  sacred 
music ;  the  one  belonging  strictly  tc  the  church,  the  other  to 
the  concert  room  or  the  oratorio.  The  one  class  purports  to  be 
adapted  to  religious  worship ;  the  other  to  tasteful  amusement 
or  display  of  talent  The  one  essays  to  lead  the  worshipper  in 
those  walks  of  chaste  simplicity  which  allow  him  to  school  his 
affections,  call  home  his  wandering  thoughts  and  fix  them  upon 
divine  things ;  the  other  makes  its  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
shows  us  the  worshippers  at  a  distance,  and  makes  us  spectators 
of  the  scene,  delighted,  it  may  be,  with  the  dignity,  the  more 
than  human  rhapsody  which  seems  to  animate  the  throng.  In 
short,  the  one  leads  us  into  the  realities  of  religious  worship ; 
the  other  into  the  mere  personations  of  religion.  The  one  is 
real  life ;  the  other,  imaginative  representation. 

A  single  example  may  sufficiently  illustrate  our  meaning. 
^^  To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do  cry,  '  Holy, 
holy,' "  etc.  If  I  feel  myself  thus  directly  addressing  the  great 
God  in  an  attitude  of  religious  worship,  I  shall  be  filled  with 
awe,  and  sink  in  prostration  before  the  divine  Majesty  as  if 
"  my  words  "  were  "  swallowed  up."  In  proportion  as  spiritual 
influences  prevail,  I  shall  be  inclined  like  the  prophet  of  old 
who  heard  the  same  theme  from  angelic  worshippers,  to  cry 
^'  woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips."  But  if  ^mply  enjoyed  as  in  dramatic  personation,  I 
strive  to  paint  the  raptures  of  the  unseen  world,  I  may  break 
forth  in  the  boldest  strains  of  a  celebrated  **  Te  Deum,'*  without 
at  all  offending  against  the  received*'  principles  of  taste.  I  may 
be  as  clamorous  and  as  full  of  repetition  as  I  choose,  except, 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  single  word  *'  holyy^  and  no  one  unll 
complain.  The  loftiest  martial  strains  of  a  Haydn  or  a  Beetho* 
ven,  containing  more  of  earthly  joy  than  of  heavenly  rapture, 
will  seem  most  in  character  with  the  admiring  multitude. 
Genius  overpowers  every  thing.  Taste  is  gratified.  The  im- 
agination kindles  and  burns,  but  not  with  holy  fire.  The  emo- 
tions are  temporarily  excited,  but  the  heart  remains  cold. 

*  I  say  received  principles,  because,  after  all,  the  prinoiple» 
are  not  jast,  even  in  a  dramatio  point  of  view; 
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Now  the  question  more  immediately  before  us  is  net  whether 
the  same  religious  themes  may  or  may  not  with  Christian  pro- 
priety, unier  different  circumstdnceSy  be  used  for  each  of  these 
specific  purposes,  but  whether  they  may  be  consistently  used 
for  both  purposes  at  once ;  or,  rather,  since  there  is  every  where 
so  much  want  of  discrimination,  whether  the  one  of  these  pur- 
poses is  not  continually  liable  to  be  frustrated  by  the  ill-timed 
mconsiderate  application  of  the  other.  Devotional  music  in  the 
exhilarating  concert-room,  for  instance,  is  seldom  found  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humor  of  the  place;  and  concert  music  must 
have  a  still  more  undesirable  influence  when  heard  in  the  solemn 
assembly.  At  the  same  time,  the  true  character  of  a  piece  in 
these  respects  is  not  always  readily  determined.  To  this  end, 
we  must  look  beyond  the  title  of  the  piece,  the  character  of  the 
words,  or  the  reputation  of  the  composer,  or  we  shall  be  greatly 
wanting  in  discrimination. 

The  most  celebrated  transatlantic  composers  and  professors, 
we  are  sorry  to  sayj  have  too  generally  disregarded  this  dis- 
tinction. They  have  not  even  recognized  the  entire  claims  of  a 
personated  devotion.  Surrounded  by  the  imposing  splendors  of 
a  nominal  Christianity,  they  have  mistaken  the  shadow  of  re- 
ligion for  the  substance.  They  have  ministered  to  the  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  heart;  and  even  this  without  the 
advantage  of  enlightened  discvimination.  And  what  is  person- 
ation ?  The  least  that  it  can  imply  is,  that  the  composer  and 
the  executant  both  form  right  conceptions  of  characters  and 
things,  and  execute  their  allotted  tasks  under  the  influence  of 
appropriate  emotions.  In  relation  to  secular  subjects,  this  is 
easily  done,  because  the  nature  of  such  subjects  is  open  to  com- 
mon observation.  Any  one  who  has  human  sympathies  can 
readily  frame  right  conceptions  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  fears,  remembrances  and  anticipations,  of  a  given  personage, 
because  these  things  are,  in  some  important  sense,  common  to 
all.  But  in  relation  to  religious  subjects  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise. Vital  religion,  though  a  precious  reality  to  every  one 
who  embraces  it,  is  not  well  understood  by  those  who  have 
never  learned  its  nature  by  personal  experience.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, the  great  musicians  to  whom  we  allude  appear  to 
have  been  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  a  worldly  spirit  to 
yield  tfaemsdyes  up  to  the  effectual  influences  of  a  heavenly 
tuition.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  details  of  their 
history. 

SECOND  SERIB8,T0L.  XI.    T90.il.  13 
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We  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  painter  who,  in  reference 
to  the  passage  in  the  "  Te  Deum,"  *•  continually  do  cry," 
represented  his  angels  with  tea'rs  in  their  eyes.  But  a  similar 
mistake  is  made  by  the  composer,  when  he  paints  the  peculiar 
enjoyments  of  the  Christian  in  a  gloomy  dress,  or  represents  bis 
sorrows  by  a  smile,  his  solicitudes  by  the  calm  of  tranquillity, 
or  his  faintest  heavenly  aspirations  by  the  outbreakings  of  ter- 
restrial joy.  This,  in  the  higher  walks  of  composition,  is  not 
unfrequently  done.  Serious  as  the  accusation  is,  we  need  not 
here  apply  for  testimony  to  the  aggrieved  party.  No  one  who 
attentively  reads  the  "  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,"  will  suspect 
the  talented  writer  of  that  work  of  the  least  taint  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  culti- 
vated society,  in  the  heart  of  Europe ;  and  few  could  have  had 
better  opportunities  for  critical  observation  than  he  enjoyed  in 
regard  to  the  things  of  which  he  treats.  Speakmg  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Italian  style,  during  the  last  century,  he  says  that 
^'  the  music  of  the  church  and  the  theatre  became  the  same. 
A  gloria  in  excelsio  was  nothing  but  a  lively  air,  in  which  a 
happy  lover  might  very  well  express  his  felicity,  and  a  miserere^ 
a  plaintive  strain,  full  of  tender  languor.  Airs,  duets,  recitatives, 
and  even  sportive  rondeaus,  weie  introduced  into  the  prayers !" 
The  same  writer,  though  a  passionate  admirer  of  Haydn,  was 
not  wholly  blind  to  the  faults  of  that  great  man  in  his  treat- 
ment of  sacred  themes.  He  represents  him  in  general  as  avoid- 
ing the  profane  lightness  of  the  Italian  school,  yet  allows  him 
to  have  often  exceeded  in  lightness  the  limits  of  propriety.  He 
says  also,  that  his  faults  were  sometimes  more  positive.  He 
could  occasionally  introduce  comic  passages ;  and  even  paint 
the  fascinations  of  sin  instead  of  the  penitence  of  the  sinner ! 
No  trifling  faults,  truly. 

Such  testimony  as  the  above  is  not  easily  set  aside.  We  be- 
hold in  it,  not  the  accusations  of  an  enemy,  but  the  admissions 
of  a  friend, — and  as  the  works  referred  to  are  before  us,  we 
have  also  the  means  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves  the  reality  of 
the  things  described.  Not  only  are  these  admissions  well  found- 
ed, but  the  half  is  not  told.  Nor  is  the  celebrated  Haydn  the 
only  great  composer,  who  often  fails  in  his  conception  of  reli- 
gious subjects.  All  the  distinguished  men  of  the  same  school,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  their  works,  appear  to 
have  labored  under  the  same  infirmity.  And  if  this  is  true  of 
the  highest  geniuses  of  any  age  or  country,  what  might  be  ex- 
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pected  from  tbeir  countless  admirers  and  imitators?  And  if  the 
men  fail  thus  when  composing  expressly  for  the  church,  how 
much  more  might  we  expect  them  to  fail  in  the  dramatic  use  of 
religious  themes  ?  These  failures  are  not  indeed  perpetual ; 
but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  produce  many  an  uncon- 
scious abuse,  not  to  say  desecration,  of  religious  themes. 

It  aflTords  us  no  pleasure  to  speak  thus  of  the  ereat  masters 
of  song.  We  would  not  at  all  depreciate  their  talents  or  lessen 
their  reputation.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  questioning 
the  genius  of  a  Virgil,  a  Homer,  or  a  Milton,  as  to  say  ought 
against  the  high  ascendency  these  composers  have  gained  in  the 
musical  world.  Let  their  works  be  thoroughly  studied,  and 
they  will  be  but  the  more  venerated  and  admired.  Yet,  on 
this  very  account,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  expose  the 
one  general  characteristic  which  has  such  a  disastrous  tendency 
on  the  influence  of  religious  music.  The  public  taste  in  this 
country  is  much  in  favor  of  that  music  which  is  of  a  high 
rhapsodic  character,  because  it  is  tasteful,  lively,  energetic,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  general  excitability  of  an  enterprising  age : 
and  thus  it  happens,  in  many  circles,  tnat  concert-music,  which 
is  very  unsuited  to  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  passes  for 
music  which  is  really  devotional. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  executants  of  a  corresponding 
rank  1  We  once  heard  the  piety  of  a  preacher  called  in  ques- 
tion, not  because  he  seemed  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  because 
he  was  wont  to  weep  in  the  wrong  places.  While  discoursing 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  instance,  he  would  melt  at  the  thought 
of  feeding  upon  husks,  but  be  little  touched  at  the  scene  of  pa- 
ternal recognition,  which  is  of  such  thrilling  interest  to  the  pious 
heart.  But  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  is  wit- 
nessed in  the  higher  walks  of  professional  execution.  In  the 
performance  of  sacred  music,  they  will  not  even  consent  to 
weep  in  the  wrong  places.  Their  sympathies  are  differently 
employed.  They  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  a  talent  to  dis- 
play, and  an  audience  to  gratify,  at  the  expense  of  every  thing 
save  the  single  article  of  ^  filthy  lucre.''  Honored  exceptions 
there  doubtless  have  been — but  we  hazzard  nothing  in  saying, 
that  the  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  secular  drama  are 
not  the  individuals  who,  in  the  oratorio,  the  sacred  concert,  the 
choir,  or  the  organ  loft,  will  enter,  even  with  dramatic  propriety, 
into  the  sweetness  and  tender  solemni^  of  religious  themes. 
Iliese  are  not  at  all  to  their  liking.    Iney  have  no  true  taste 
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for  them,  no  just  conception  of  their  meaning  and  inaportance. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  many  a  distinguished  performer,  i^ho, 
without  visiting  the  theatre,  has  acquired  an  excltmive  taste  for 
secular  music.  How  can  any  one,  who  is  a  habitual  neglecter 
of  religious  themes,  be  supposed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  to 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  them  ?  The  thing  is  impossible. 
They  must  be  studied  and  heartily  appreciated  before  right  con- 
ceptions will  generally  be  formed. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  thing  is  not  so : 
that  the  worldly-minded  can  exhort  us  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  the  skeptical  hold  forth  the  language  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  the  neglecters  of  religion  remind  us  of  Him,  who 
"  was  despised  and  rejectsed  of  men," — that  all  this  can  be  done 
in  such  melting  tones  as  to  move  a  heart  of  marble  to  tender- 
ness— will  this  answer  the  religious  ends  of  sacred  music  1  We 
often  find  passages  which  assume  the  affirmative  of  this  question 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  established  by  the 
soundest  arguments,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  undoubted  ex- 
perience. One  of  the  more  respected  class  of  dramatical  per- 
formers, for  example,  says  of  his  professional  friend  at  an  Eng- 
lish concert,  that  ^*  his  *  Lordy  remember  David^  and  his  '  O 
comey  let  us  worship/  breathed  pure  religion.  No  divine  from 
the  pulpit,  though  gifted  with  the  greatest  eloquence,  could 
have  inspired  his  auditors  with  a  more  perfect  sense  of  duty  to 
their  Maker  than  he  did,  by  his  melodious  tones  and  chaste 
style."  Other  writers  might  be  quoted  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  while  multitudes  show,  by  their  management,  that  the 
same  opinion  is  entertained.  Well,  if  the  question  be  so  decid- 
ed, if  expressive  tones,  with  corresponding  sentimentalities,  are 
so  easily  obtained  from  the  irreligious,  and  are  alone  of  such 
wonderful  efficacy  in  religious  worship,  why,  let  us  at  once  in- 
vite the  prim^  donnas  into  the  choir,  and  all  will  soon  be  right 
On  the  same  general  principle,  also,  let  us  invite  our  Gamcks 
and  Keans  into  the  pulpit,  and  constitute  our  masters  in  elocu- 
tion the  sole  readers  of  the  liturgy  !  This  would  be  acting  con- 
sistently. It  would  be  treating  the  equally  solemn  offices  of 
preachmg  and  prayer  and  praise  alike.  But  no-^we  must  come 
back  to  primitive  habits  and  principles.  We  must  call  back  the 
Asaphs,  the  Hemansi  and  the  Jeduthuns^  and  others  of  the  same 
spirit,  to  shed  the  ri^ht  influence  upon  the  undertaking.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  legitimate  results  of  religious  mumc 
he  fuUy  restored.  ^ 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  history,  that  the  religions  in- 
fluences of  sacred  music  were  the  offspring  of  religious  motives, 
purposes,  and  affections,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  became  the 
successful  instruments  of  edification.  We  do  not  assert  that 
what  the  profession  have  so  long  claimed  was  never  in  any  given 
instance  realized — for  even  actions  which  were  wrongly  mtend- 
ed  have  sometimes  been  overruled  for  good.  But  we  say  such 
things  are  not  to  be  expected.  Religious  results  are  to  be 
sou^t  for  only  in  a  religious  way.  This  is  the  constituted 
method  of  obtaining  them ;  and  when  a  different  method  is  sub- 
stituted, we  have,  no  right  to  look  for  a  blessing  upon  our 
exertions. 

Here,  then,  is  seen  the  great  source  of  misdirection  from  which 
the  countless  abuses  have  arisen.  That  which  claims  to  be 
sacred  music,  among  the  distinguished  cultivators  of  the  art  and 
their  countless  imitators,  is  not  adapted  with  sufficient  strictness 
to  religious  purposes ;  it  is  often  nothing  better  than  secular 
music  in  disguise.  Yet,  since  it  has  its  peculiar  attractions,  it  is 
adopted  more  or  less  by  all  classes,  and  executed,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  design,  the  motives, 
and  the  sentimentalities  of  the  composer. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  more  specifically  of  a  remedy, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  single  word  on  the  dramatic  use 
of  religious  subjects.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  sacred  music  there  is  now,  and  usually  has  been  in 
modem  times,  a  general  absence  of  religious  motives,  purposes, 
and  affections,  as  well  as  a  want  of  just  conception,  both  in 
composers  and  performers,  how  can  we  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  something  even  worse  than  the  negation  of  religious 
influences  connected  with  these  branches  of  cultivation  ?  If 
religious  themes  are  liable  to  be  abused  in  speech,  why  not  in 
song  ?  If  they  are  desecrated  by  furnishing  unhallowed  quota- 
tions in  speeches  and  dialogues,  why  not  by  an  irreverential 
utterance  in  recitatives,  airs,  and  chorases  ?  To  our  own  mind, 
the  principle  is  perfectly  plain.  The  whole  system  of  dramatiz- 
ing religious  subjects,  without  any  proper  recognition  of  religious 
responshility  in  the  parties  concerned^  is,  in  our  view,  an  abuse 
which  ought  never  to  be  countenanced  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity. In  the  expression  of  this  opinion  we  do  not  stand  alone. 
It  did  not  even  originate  with  us.  To  say  nothing  of  our  own 
countrymen,  in  this  relation,  the  opinion  has  been  supported  by 
the  Cowpers,  the  Newtons,  the  Cecils,   the  Richmonds,  of 
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England,  some  of  them,  at  least,  men  of  refined  taste,  who  lived 
many  years  where  abundant  opportunities  of  information  were 
enjoyed.  There  is  something  in  the  very  history  of  oratorios 
which  should  excite  our  suspicion.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
origin  and  progress  in  a  Catholic  country,  the  conaderation 
that  they  have  been  generally  employed  in  England  as  a  sulh 
stUviefor  other  amtuemerUs  in  the  time  of  Lent,  and  performed 
by  gay  and  thoughtless  executants,  not  unfrequently  in  the 
theatre,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  secular  songs  which 
were  of  more  than  a  questionable  character,  would  surely  seem 
sufficient  to  put  good  men  upon  their  guard.  The  power  of  the 
music  upon  the  initiated  class  in  community  is  unquestioned ;  but 
is  this  power  rightly  applied,  and  does  it  really  produce  legiti- 
mate results  ?  Does  it  reclaim  wicked  men,  and  make  good 
men  better  by  promoting  their  growth  in  grace  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  have  the  opposite  tendency  1  Does  it  not  tend  indirect- 
ly to  lessen  the  devotional  influence  of  church  music  ?  and  does 
it  not  produce  upon  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  a  strong  reaction  against  the  propriety  of 
church  music  ? 

These  truly  are  momentuous  questions,  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  minds  in  the  community.  But  however  they  may 
be  disposed  of,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  sacred  subjedSy  whether 
in  speech  or  song,  ought  always  to  be  treated  in  a  sacred  manner. 
From  this  one  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal.  And  here  we 
take  our  stand.  With  this  principle  we  would  begin  and  end 
the  entire  process  of  cultivation  in  regard  to  sacred  music.  The 
highest  and  most  important  uses  to  which  this  department  can 
be  applied,  are  the  sincere  worship  of  the  heart-searching  God, 
and  Christian  instruction  and  edification.  Let  us,  in  all  our 
efforts  towards  improvement,  limit  its  application  to  these  pur- 
poses, and  be  watchful  over  the  attendant  influences,  with  a  due 
sense  of  our  obligations  and  responsibilities.  This,  and  this 
alone,  will  lead  effectually  to  the  cure  of  evils  and  prevention 
of  abuses. 

Pieces  for  practice,  in  a  period  like  the  present,  should  be 
selected  with  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination.  This  is  a 
task  which  is  not  likely  to  be  executed  by  the  press.  It  must 
be  done  by  individuals  whose  influence  will  be  felt.  Concert 
mtisic  applied  to  sacred  subjects  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
misnomer.  It  is,  morally  speaking,  nothing  better  than  secular 
music  in  disguise.     A  practical  test  is  always  at  hand.    The 
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sentiments  of  the  words  which  form  the  basis  of  our  songs  are 
to  be  illustrated  and  enforced,  as  by  the  power  of  impassioned 
oratory.  That  music  which  does  this,  and  that  alone,  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  sacred.  We  are  not  for  laying  aside 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  We  would  employ  them 
in  sacred  departments  just  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  required.  We  would  have  them  treated  as  the 
classics  in  literature  are  treated.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are 
often  quoted  with  propriety,  even  in  the  sacred  desk ;  but  this 
is  a  different  thing  from  converting  the  pulpit  into  a  play-house 
or  a  chair  of  rhetoric. 

Performers  should  also  remember  that,  if  in  sacred  music 
they  would  become  real  worshippers,  they  must  diligently  seek 
to  cultivate  the  true  spirit  of  praise  as  well  as  the  right  manner 
of  song.  Both  are  essential,  and  neither  can  be  omitted  with- 
out serious  injury  to  the  cause.  The  voice  of  prayer  as  well  as 
of  praise  should  be  heard  in  our  schools  and  rehearsals.  Let 
the  whole  effort  be  fully  Christianized,  and  then  we  may,  with 
humble  confidence,  look  for  the  divine  blessing. 

Secular  music  has  its  own  specific  claims  and  advantages, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  lessen  it  in  the  public  esteem.  As  an 
art,  it  is  worthy  being  better  understood  and  more  extensively 
patronized.  Still  it  is  not  without  its  attendant  evils.  Among 
the  wealthier  class  in  the  community,  this  branch  of  the  art  is 
almost  universally  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  sacred  music, 
properly  so  called.  It  is  regarded  simply  as  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment Time  and  expense  will  be  devoted  to  it,  year  after 
year,  while,  perhaps,  not  a  solitary  hour  is  given  to  the  system- 
atic practice  of  devotional  music.  If  sacred  music  is  occasion- 
ally taken  in  hand,  it  is  usually  that  of  the  concert  style,  as  if 
no  other  could  be  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  Persons 
thus  educated,  are  quite  indisposed  to  the  practice  of  psalms 
and  hymns.  They  not  unfrequently  acquire  such  a  disgust  for 
the  whole  subject  of  church  music,  as  no  strength  of  religious 
principle  is  afterwards  sufficient  to  overcome.  Or,  if  stirred  up 
to  duty,  and  induced  to  commence  in  earnest  the  work  of  praise, 
then  all  their  habits  and  notions  are  found  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  prevailing  style.  One  of  two  extremes  they  are 
always  prone  to  pursue.  They  incline  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  apply  secular  melody  with  its  light,  unhallowed  associations 
to  sacred  words ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discard  every  appear- 
ance of  melody,  in  favor  of  tunes  so  chastised  in  simplicity  as 
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scarcely  to  retain  any  measure  of  interest,  save  that  vrfaich  is 
derived  from  antiquity.  Such  persons,  in  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, must  either  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon 
those  around  them,  or  retire  altogether  from  this  important  field 
of  cultivation.  In  either  case,  their  course  has  a  tenaency  "which 
is  exceedingly  disastrous,  especially  as  the  influence  of  their 
example  is  seen  to  descend  through  all  ranks  in  society. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have  here  been  exposing 
has  been  extensively  pursued,  even  in  Christian  families.  But 
it  is  evidently  wrong.  It  is  as  if  our  children  were  to  be  so 
exclusively  trained  to  the  fascinations  of  light  reading,  as  to 
unfit  them  for  the  profitable  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scnptures.v 
We  say,  again,  the  most  important  objects  to  which  music  can 
be  applied,  are  those  of  spiritual  worsnip  and  religious  edifica- 
tion. These  appliances  of  the  art  will  never  be  promoted 
through  secular  cultivation.  They  require  specific  instructions 
and  practice.  The  devotional  claims  of  the  art  are  not  met  in 
the  usual  instructions  for  the  parlor.  The  church  must  have  a 
system  of  cultivation  of  her  own,  and  one  which  is  specifically 
adapted  to  her  own  circumstances.  Such  a  system  will  never 
spring  up  spontaneously.  It  will  never  be  established  by  the 
musical  profession  as  such.  It  must  be  planted  and  nurtured  by 
her  own  care,  and  maintained  by  her  own  activity  and  perse- 
verance. When  she  arises  to  build  with  her  own  hands,  and 
with  purposes  and  affections  fully  consecrated,  the  cause  will  be 
seen  to  revive  and  flourish.  Till  then,  it  will  continue  to 
languish  even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  pro^erity. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 
Notes  on  tub  Septuagint  Version  of  Psalms  I.  11. 

By  Jixiah  W.  Gibbi,  ProfoMor  of  Sacred  Literatare,  Yale  College,  New  HaTen,  Cona. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  notes  on  the  Septuagint  or 
Alexandrine  Greek  version,'(l)  to  notice  the  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  with  their  probable  reasons ;  (2)  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  Greek  usage  and  construction,  and  to  illustrate 
them  from  our  latest  Greek  grammarians ;  and  (3)  to  refer  to 
analogous  usages  and  constructions  in  the  New  Testament  which 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Greek  text  will 
be  exhibited  continuously,  and  will  be  quoted  line  by  line,  as 
divided  on  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  poetic  parallelism. 

PSALM    I. 

Verse  1.  Maaaqiog  avfiq^  not  a  simple  declaration,  the  man  is 
happy  ;  or  a  mere  wish,  as  if  in  the  optative  mode,  may  the  man 
he  blessed  ;  but  an  impassioned  declaration,  as  if  ^axa^co;  were 
an  interjection,  happy  the  man !  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  original 
Hebrew. — ^The  student  should  observe  here  the  collocation  of 
fiaxaQiog,  which  is  that*  of  the  predicate  or  attribute  adjective 
in  Hebrew,  (for  a  definition  of  the  term  see  A.  Crosby,  Gr. 
Gramm.  §  647,)  and  the  peculiar  use  of  av^q  as  a  determinative 

Jronoun,  correlative  to  the  subsequent  relative  pronoun,  (comp. 
.  C.  A.  Heyse  :  deutsche  Gramm.  p.  533.)  Comp.  fiaxdQiog 
iffiQ  employed  in  a  similar  way  in  N.  T.  Kom.  4 :  8.  James 
1 :  12.  ^ 

"Off  ovx  ETtoQtvdTi  iv  ^ovXi^  atjs^mv,  who  walks  not  in  the  coun- 
sel of  the  ungodly,  as  in  the  Hebrew. — The  Greek  aorist  is  here 
used  to  express  habit,  where  we  commonly  use  the  present  tense, 
(see  R.  Kiihner  :  Gr.  Gramm.  §  442.)  Walks  not  in  the  coun- 
set  of  the  ungodly,  i.  e.  after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  conducts  not 
himself  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly  ;  (comp.  2  Chr. 
22 :  5.  Mic.  6 :  16 ;  and  in  N.  T.  Luke  1 :  6.  1  Pet.  4  :  3.)— 
noQEvofiai  is  here  construed  with  ip,  as  the  metaphor  is  con- 
tinued. 
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Kal  iv  6d(p  aiiaQtfoXm  aim  iatr}^  and  stands  not  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  as  in  Heb. — Stands,  i.  e.  as  the  connexion  requires,  lite* 
rally  inoves  or  presses  on,  but  here  metaphorically  acts  or  conducts 
himself »  In  the  way^  i.  e.  after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  after  the  conduct 
or  manner  of  life,  (comp.  1  K.  15:  26.  Prov.  4  :  14;  and  in 
N.  T.  Acts  14:  16.  2  Pet.  2:  15.  Jude  11.) 

Kou  inl  xai^i^Qa  XoifAmv  oix  exd^iaev,  and  sUs  not  on  the  seat 
of  the  ifnpious,  for  Heb,  and  sits  not  in  the  circle  or  assembly  of 
the  impious,  (comp.  Ps.  107 :  32.) — Aoifiog  here  is  an  adjective, 
denoting  pestilential,  wicked,  and  not  a  substantive  denoting 
pestilence  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  1 :  16,  /u^  b^q  tiiv  dovXtjif  oov  elg  'O'vyU' 
jkqa  Xoifii^v,  regard  not  thy  handmaid  as  an  impious  woman. 

There  is  po  climax  in  this  verse,  but  the  repetition  of  the 
thought  denotes  intensity.  Sense  of  the  whole  verse :  happy 
the  man  who  has  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  any  class  ofuncked 
persons, 

2.  *j4XX  ^  h  7<p  vofKp  HVQiov  to  ^iXiifia  avtov,  but  in  the  law  of 
Jehovah^  is  his  delight,  as  in  Heb. — '^W  ^,  for  aXla  iq  or  alio 
ri,  other  than,  but ;  (see  Kiihner,  §  74 1.  5.  Crosby,  §  901.  2. 
Comp.  in  N.  T.  Luke  12 :  51.  1  Cor.  3 :  5.)  KvQiog  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint  for  Jehovah,  as  the  translators,  accordingto  a 
superstition  of  the  Jews,  read  Adonai,  "  Lord,"  for  the  proper 
name  Jehovah.    To  ^iX^fm  avrov,  his  delight,  comp.  Is.  62  :  4. 

Kai  h  7(p  f6(i(p  avtov  fuXet^osi  TjfieQog  xal  wxtog,  and  in  his 
law  he  meditates  day  and  night,  as  in  Heb. — The  future  here  is 
the  fvturum  consuetudinis  ;  (see  Kiihner,  §  446.  2.)  'Hfiiqag 
%ai  wxtog,  by  day  and  by  night,  (see  Kiihner,  §  524. 1.  Crosby, 
§  559.  These  grammarians  seem  to  regard  the  genitive  of  time 
and  place  as  a  sort  of  substratum  for  the  action,  which  co-ope- 
rates for  its  production.) 

3.  Kal  iatcu  atg  to  ^Xop  to  ne(pvtevfievov  noQa  tag  du^odovg 
tm  vddtcjvyfor  he  shall  be  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  under' 
courses,  as  in  Heb.— Xoi,  here,  on  account  of  the  connexion,  to 
be  rendered  for.  SvXov,  after  the  Hebrew-  idiem,  a  tree,  (comp. 
Gen.  2:9;  also  in  N.  T.  Luke  23 :  31.  Rev.  2  :  7.  22  :  2,  14. 
also  Lat.  lignum,  Hor.  Od.  11.  13. 11.)  Tag  bie^odovg  i^v  vda- 
ttov,  the  water-courses,  as  it  does  not  appear  whether  natural  or 
artificial  streams  are  intended. 

O  tov  xoQTiov  avtov  doiaei  Ir  aaiQ^  avtov,  which  yields  its 
fruit  in  its  season,  as  in  Heb.— The  future  tense  here  is  theyu- 
turum  consuetudinis,  comp.  fuXez^aei,  verse  2.     Kaqnov  didovai, 
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after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  to  yiddfruU^  (comp.  Zech.  8  :  12 ;  and 
in  N.  T.  Mat.  13  :  8.  Mark  4 :  7,  8.) 

Kau  to  qiXXov  avtov  ovx  ano^Qvi^aetcUj  and  its  leaf  shall  not 
failf  as  in  Heb. 

Kal  nana  oca  av  novrji  Harevoda^d^i^astaiy  and  all  things  what" 
soever  he  doeth  shall  prosper^  as  in  Heb.  Karevo^fa^riaEraiy  shall 
prosper,  comp.  Judg.  18 :  5.  Ps.  37  :  7. — In  this  last  clause  the 
metaphor  evidently  is  dropped. 

4.  Ovx  ovTfog  Oft  aae^eig,  oifx  ovT<ogi  not  so  the  ungodly,  not  so, 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the  words  repeated  are  added  by 
the  Greek  translator  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

*u4}X  7J  tog  6  ;ff  ovff  ov  ixQintei  6  avefiog  ano  nqocoinov  r^g  ytjg, 
but  they  are  as  the  chaff  which  the  wind  drives  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the  words  ino 
nQoatonov  tr^g  yrig  are  added  by  the  Greek  translator,  as  if  to 
complete  the  sentence.  These  words,  however,  exhibit  the  He- 
brew idiom,  and  have  the  aspect  of  being  a  translation. — 'u4Xi 
7,  hut,  comp.  verse  2.  ^Exqinrei,  in  the  present  tense  in  a  gene- 
ral proposition,  as  we  should  expect. 

5.  Jia  Tovro  ovx  avaati^aovrai  oi  aas^tlg  iv  xqiasi,  therefore 
the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment,  as  in  Heb. — For  the 
sentiment,  comp.  Job.  5 :  4,  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate,  i.  e. 
they  cannot  stand  when  tried,  Quere.  Can  the  Greek  translator, 
in  using  araari^aorrai,  refer  to  the  general  judgment  ? 

Ovds  aiiaQrmlol  iv  ^ovX^  dixaitov,  nor  sinners  in  the  assembly 
of  the  righteous,  as  in  Heb. — BovXtfy  here  in  the  sense  of  council^ 
assembly  ;  (comp.  Ps.  89  :  7.  111:1.  1  Mac.  14  :  22.)  For 
the  sentiment,  comp.  Ex.  12  :  19,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  coneregaium  of  Israel. 

6.  Oti  yivciaxet  xvQtog  odov  dixaiW,  for  Jehovah  knows  the 
way  of  the  righteous,  as  in  Heb. — Knows,  u  e.  after  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  approves  or  regards,  (comp.  Am.  3  :  2.  Nah.  1:7;  and 
in  N.  T.  John  10 :  14, 15.  Rom.  7  :  15.  2  Tim.  2:  19.)  'Odog, 
here  after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  plans,  purposes. 

Kal  odog  aae^mv  anoXeitai,  out  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall 
perish,  as  in  Heb. — The  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish,  i.  e. 
after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  t/ie  purposes  of  the  ungodly  shall  be 
frustrated. 

Sense  of  the  whole  verse  :  Jehovah  knotos  and  approves  the 
purposes  of  the  righteous,  therefore  they  prosper  ;  but  he  knou>s 
and  disapproves  the  purposes  of  the  ungodly,  therefore  they  shall 
be  frustrated. 
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Verse  1.  'hati  i(j}Qvaiap  i&vsi ;  why  do  the  nations  rage  ?  as  in 
the  original  Hebrew. — *hari  for  Ira  tipvijtcUy  that  what  may  he  ? 
why  ?  (see  Ktthner,  §  842.  1.  Crosby,  §  765.  a.  comp.  1  Mac.  2  : 
7, 13  ;  and  in  N.  T.  Mat.  9 :  4.  Acts  4 :  25.)  'Ecpgia^ar,  rage  ; 
comp.  2.  Mac.  7  :  34.  3  Mac.  2  :  2.  "E^vti,  nations,  scil.  not 
Jewish. 

Kou  Xaoi  ifieUttjaav  xevd  ;  and  why  do,  the  peoples  meditate 
vain  thiufrsf  as  in  Heb. 

2.  ntuQeaifjaaf  ol  ^adtlcri^'  trig  yrig  ;  why  do  the  kings  of  the 
earth  set  therr^selves  ?  as  in  Heb. 

Kai  ol  oQiovtsg  aw^&qaaf  imtoavto  j  and  why  are  the  nders 
assembled  together  ?  for  Heb.  tohy  do  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together  ?  the  Greek  translator  being  led  to  this  rendering  of 
the  verb  by  the  word  following. 

Kara  rov  xvgiov  xccl  xara  rov  xQ^<J^ov  avtov,  agaiTist  Jehovah 
and  against  his  anointed,  as  in  Heb. 

3.  duiQQ^^oifiep  rovg  deoftohg  avzmv,  let  us  break  asunder  their 
bonds,  as  in  Heb. 

Kai  aTroQQixpfOfUP  acp  ^fimv  top  ^vyov  avt^y,  and  let  us  cast  off 
their  yoke  from  us,  a  fair  translation  of  the  oririnal  Hebrew. 

4.  '0  Hat oixmr  iv  ovQavoig  ixYeXdaerat  avtovg,  he  that  dwells 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  except 
that  xaroiHmv  is  used  for  xa&i^mv,  to  avoid  the  gross  anthropo- 
morphism; (comp.  Ps.  9 :  11 ;  and  in  N.  T.  Acts  7 :  48.  17 : 
24.)~Er  ovi^apoTg,  in  the  heavens,  ^Iwril  in  imitation  of  the  He- 
brew. 

Kai  6  HVQiog  ix/AvxTtjQUi  avrovg,  and  Jehovah  shall  scoff  at 
them,  as  in  Heb. 

5.  Tote  XaXiqau  nqog  avtovg  iv  oQfq  avtov,  then  shall  he  speak 
unto  them  in  his  wrath^  as  in  Heb. 

Kai  iv  rtp  ^v/iqi  avtuv  raQaJ^ei  avrovg,  and  he  shall  vex  them 
in  his  anger,  as  in  Heb. 

For  analogoas  instances  of  anthropopathisro  in  N.  T.  comp. 
Rom.  2:  8.  9:  21.  Heb.  3:  II.  4:  3.  Rev.  15:  1. 

6.  'Eym  Si  xateatdd-t^  paaiXavg  in  avtov,  but  Ihave  been  con- 
stituted  king  by  him,  for  Heb.  but  1  have  anointed  my  king,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  abrupt  change  of  person  in  the  original. 

*Em  Himv  Sgog  to  ayiov  avtov,  upon  Mount  Sion,  his  sandu^ 
ary,  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  without  the  vowel  points.^ 
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£i(6vy  the  Greek  translator  being  accuetomed  to  represent  the 
Hebrew  Tsade  by  the  Greek  Sigma. 

7.  JiayyikXtov  to  nqoarayna  hvqiov  xvgiog  eine  rcgog  ^i^  dedar^ 
ing  the  decree  of  Jehovafi ;  Jehovah  has  said  to  me.  Here  the 
participle  is  employed  instead  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  Hebrew, 
on  account  of  the  change  in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  the  name 
of  the  deity  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

Tloff  fiov  el  av,  «y«  c^imqov  yeysf^vtixd  <yc,  thou  art  my  son^  this 
day  I  have  begotten  thee,  as  in  Heb. 

8.  Atjri<5ai  TtaQ  ifiov,  xai  ^aoaw  coi  iOvri  tri»  xJir^QovofAiav  cov^ 
ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  Ttaiions  for  thy  inheritance^ 
as  in  Heb. — Inheritance,  i.  e.  after  the  Hebrew  idiom,  portion^ 
comp.  in  N.  T.  Acts  7 :  4.  Heb.  11 :  8.  Tijv  K^govofiiav  (xov, 
for  the  use  of  the  article  here,  see  Kiihner,  §  494;  Crosby,  §  706. 

Kai  rTjv  xaToaxsciv  gov  ra  niqara  zijg  yfjg,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession,  as  in  Heb. — T^i'  xardax^aiv  aov,  for  the 
use  of  the  article,  see  as  above. 

9.  IIoifjiavElg  airovg  iv  QO^dtp  6t^tiQ^,  tliou  shalt  rule  themwUh 
an  iron  rod,  for  Heb.  thou  shalt  break  them  in  pieces  with  an 
iron  rod  ;  the  Greek  translator  having  read  d?'^pi  from  ns'j  to 

feed  or  rule,  instead  of  05'nn  from  ^J^j  to  break  in  pieces  ;  comp* 
Rev.  2:  27.  12:5.  19:"l5;  all  of  which  follow  the  Septuagint 
in  this  respect. 

*Slg  ffXEvog  aeQafucog  ffvrtQirpeig  avrovg,  as  a  potter^s  vessel  thou 
shalt  break  them  in  pieces,  as  in  Heb.  comp.  in  N.  T.  2 :  27. 

10.  Ka\  vvv  ^aaiXeig  awere,  noio  therefore,  ye  kings,  be  wise, 
as  in  Heb. — Kai  vvv,  now  therefore,  comp.  Gen.  11:6. 

Ilaidev&rire  nameg  oi  xQivovieg  rijv  yijv,  be  instructed,  all  ye 
that  judge  the  earth,  as  in  Heb. 

11.  /lovXevaare  r(p  %vQiop  iv  cpo^ci^,  serve  ye  Jehovali  with  fear  ^ 
as  in  Heb. 

Kou  wfaXkim^e  avt^  iv  tgoftq^  and  rejoice  in  him  with  trerri' 
Uing,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the  dative  of  the  pronoun 
is  very  happily  supplied ;  (comp.  Ps.  36 :  9 ;  and  in  N.  T.  Luke 
1 :  47.)— For  this  softened  use  of  tgouog,  comp.  in  N.  T.  1  Cor. 
2 :  3.  2  Cor.  7 :  15.  Eph.  6  :  5.  Phill  2 :  12.  in  all  which  pas- 
sages  the  external  sign  or  exhibition  is  used  for  the  internal  feel- 

ing-  ^ 

12.  Jqal^aa^e  noideiag,  fii^  note  OQyiad^  nvqiog,  receive  tn- 

strudimi,  lest  Jehovah  be  angry,  for  Heb.  embrace  the  son,  lest 
he  be  angry. — ^The  translator  here  appears  to  have  been  stum- 
bled by  the  unusual  word  12  son  ;  and  to  have  added  Jehovah 
from  necessity  to  complete  the  sense. 
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Kai  anokBta^e  ij  odov'dwouas,  oiav  ixaavd^  tr  TOjffii  6  ^iiog 
avtov,  and  ye  perish  from  the  righteous  way^  when  his  anger 
shall  be  suddenly  kindled,  a  fair  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  ex- 
cept that  the  word  righteous  is  added  to  make  out  the  sense. 

From  the  righteous  way,  i.  e.from  the  way  0}  the  righteous,  the 
translator  probably  having  in  mind  Ps.  1:6.  On  the  anthro- 
popathism,  comp.  verse  5. 

MaxaQtoi  nivxtg  oi  nBTtoi&oreg  in  avr^,  blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him,  in  full  accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  pronoun,  however,  in  the  Greek  version,  refers  to  Jehovah, 
while  in  the  Hebrew  the  reference  is  doubtful.— Maxa^co*  has 
the  collocation  of  the  predicate  adjective,  see  Ps.  1 :  J ,  above. 
The  participle  of  the  second  perfect  has  the  force  here  of  the 
present,  (see  Kuhner,§  439,  Crosby,  §  367.  comp.  in  N.  T.  Heb. 
2 :  13.) 


ARTICLE   X. 
DoMiNici  DioDAit,  I.  C.  Neapolitani,  De  Chkisto  Grjeck 

LOQUENTE    EXERCITATIO. 
Translated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. j|7^ 

CowtihUbd  rioM  paos  jBSL] 

§  15.    The  Jewish  kings  who  followed,  greatly  favored  Hel- 

lenizersand  Hellenism. 

To  crown  our  argument,  we  are  now  to  show  that  the  Jewish 
longs  themselves  wlio  reigned  after  this  period,  were  enamor- 
ed of  the  Greeks  and  cherished  Hellenism  with  zealous  care. 

In  the  first  place,  John,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  hired 
Greek  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.*  To  his  Hebrew  appellation, 
John,  he  added  the  Greek  Hyrcanus  CTojcawV),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  tower  he  built  and  called  Hyrcanium  CToKanov) 
He  first  professed  the  Stoic  and  afterwards  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, by  being  first  a  Pharisee,  and  after  that  a  Sadducee.t 

•  Joseph,  in  Antiq.  lib.  13,  c.  8,  p.  658 }  De  B.,  1.  1,  c.  2,  p. 
t  Joseph,  in  Antiq.  lib.  13,  cap.  10,  ^  6,  p.  663. 
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Aristobulus  his  son  followed,  who  proved  his  attachmeDt  to 
the  Greeks  by  so  many  acts  of  kindness,  that  he  was  com- 
monly styled  Philhellene,  or,  as  Josephus  words  it,  XQW^''^<^^S 

In  this  respect  Alexander  Jannseus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
differed  not  from  his  father.  He  called  the  new  soldiers,  whom 
he  armed  with  brazen  shields,  by  the  Greek  name  Hecatonto* 
machoi.f  Six  thousand  two  nundred  Greek  soldiers  were 
enrolled  among  his  troops.^  He  built  a  beautiful  castle  at  the 
Jordan,  and  gave  it  the  Greek  name  Alexandrium  ('^>le|ar- 
^QBiov)  from  himself.  In  fine,  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  that  he  treated  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
with  the  utmost  attention  during  life,  and  when  about  to  die, 

Save  charge  to  his  wife  Alexandra,  to  allow  the  Pharisees  the 
isposal  of  his  body,  and  exacted  from  her  the  promise  that 
she  would  make  them  the  confidants  of  all  her  measures.^ 

Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne.  Too  closely  did  he  follow  his  parent's  example  in  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  Hellenism,  as  the  following  decree, 
quoted  from  Josephus,  will  show : 

The  Athenians  decreed  him  ^*a  crown  of  gold,  the  prize  ac- 
corded by  law,  and  the  erection  of  a  brazen  statue  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  people  and  the  graces ;  they  further  decreed  him  a 
proclamation  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  the  representation  of 
the  new  tragedies,  and  at  the  Gymnic  contests.  They  or- 
dered too,  that  every  thing  besides,  which  could  be  devised  to 
his  honor,  should  be  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  distinguished 
kindness  to  the  Greeks."  || 

To  Hyrcanus  succeeded  Herod,  surnamed,  from  his  exploits, 
the  Great.  This  monarch  favored  the  Greeks  and  Hellenism 
i^EkXfintsfAfp)  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  To  the  towns  and 
cities  which  he  built  he  gave  Grecian  names,  and  those  IF 
which  had  before  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  ones,  he  changed  into 
Greek,  as  Samaria  into  Sebaste,  Capharsaba  into  Antipatris, 
Betharamphtha  into  Livia,  of  which  see  more  below.    All  the 


*  Joseph,  ibid.  cap.  11,^  3,  p.  665. 
t  Id.  ibid.  cap.  12,  ^  5,  p.  668. 

I  Id.  ibid.  cap.  14,  %  1,  p.  672. 
\  Id.  ibid.  cap.  15,  \  5,  p.  67§. 

II  Joseph,  lib.  14  Ant.  cap.  8,  ^  8,  p.  698 

^  V.  Relandum  in  Palsstina  lUustrata,  torn.  2. 
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money  which  he  coiaed  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  He  established 
the  Olympic  games  at  Jerusalem,  built  a  theatre  in  the  city,  and 
an  amphitheatre  just  without,  both  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
ficence. In  these,  every  five  years,  games,  shows,  plays,  were 
exhibited  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  This  quinquennial 
celebration  he  observed  with  the  utmost  pomp,  despatching  em- 
bassies  to  his  neighbors,  and  inviting  spectators  from  every  quar- 
ter. Athletes  flocked  from  all  Greece,  play*actors  of  various 
lines,  and  musicians,  called  in  Greek  ^vfuhxoL*  Hence  it  came 
that  Herod  was  vulgarly  called  by  the  Jews  Agonotheta,  or 
giver  of  shows.  He  renewed  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  which 
bad  been  allowed  to  drop  into  disuse  through  the  poverty  of  the 
£leans.t  So  favorable  was  Herod  to  the  Greeks  and  to  Hellen- 
ism {^E).hivi(jfiq^)  that  Josephus  calls  him  liberal  to  strangers  and 
harsh  to  bis  own  people.^  The  posterity  of  Herod  carried  them- 
selves much  after  the  same  fashion  in  this  matter.  The  Te- 
trarch  and  Agrippa  bore  the  Greeks  such  good  will,  that  several 
monuments  were  raised  in  Greece  with  inscriptions  in  honor  of 
them.  Those  who  would  obtain  further  information  on  this 
head,  may  consult  Spon's  Miscellanea.^ 

§  16.  Summary  of  the  Chapter. 

I 
But  here  we  furl  our  sails,  and  review  our  voyage  thus  far. 
We  have  shown,  I.  That  Alexander  reduced  Judea  into  subjec- 
tion to  Macedonian  rule,  and  that  some  time  afterwards  the 
Jews  in  his  army,  returning  to  their  native  country,  took  the 
Greek  language  back  with  them.  U.  That  Samaria  was  filled 
with  Macedonians  by  the  same  monarch,  the  native  inhabitants 
baying  been  expelled.  III.  That  the  Jews,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousand,  brought  the  Greek  language  with  them  from 
Egypt  to  Judea.  TV.  That  the  Jews,  who  came  out  of  Syria 
and  settled  again  in  their  own  land  in  immense  numbers,  con- 
veyed with  them  not  only  the  Epocha  and  general  habits  of  the 
Greeks,  but  also  their  language.  V.  That  Jason  the  high  priest 
endeavored  to  win  over  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  rites  of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded.    YI.  That  Hellenism 

*  Joseph,  lib.  15  Antiq.  cap.  8,  p.  766  et  seq. 

|-  Id.  lib.  16,  cap.  5,  §  3,  p.  798. 

t  Ibid.  §  3  et  §  4,  \u  799. 

§  Sponius  in  Miscellaneis,  p.  338,  alibique. 
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i^as  extensively  prevalent  under  the  pontificale  of  Menelaus. 
VII.  That  AntiDohus  Epiphanes  sought  with  all  his  might  to 
establish  the  Greek  laoguage,  manners,  and  laws  in  Judea. 
YIIL  That  Antiochus  established  Oreek  military  settlements  at 
Jerusalem,  which  were  intended  to  compel  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Hellenism.  DL  That  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem,  of  their  own 
accord,  adopted  the  Greek  ritual  and  customs,  and  dedif  ated  the 
temple  on  Gerizim  to  a  Greek  divinity.  X.  That  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  published  a  decree,  that  all  the  Jews  should  embrace 
Hellenism  to  the  total  abandonment  of  Judaism,  on  pain  of 
death.  XI.  That  the  same  Antiochus  removed  all  pretexts  for 
not  adopting  Hellenism.  XII.  That  the  high  priest  Alcimus 
greatly  enlarged  the  dominion  of  Hellenism  in  Judea.  XIII. 
That  all  Judea  was  covered  by  Grecian  colonies  for  the  term 
of  nineteen  years,  which  constrained  the  Jews  to  conform  to 
Grecian  usages  (ad  Grsecissandum).  XIV.  That  the  Jews  em- 
braced the  Greek  philosophy  and  Grecian  sects.  XV.  That  the 
succeeding  Jewish  kings  greatly  favored  the  Hellenes  and  Hel- 
lenism. 

As  these  points  are  satisfactorily  proved,  and  it  is  confessed 
that  the  Jews  were  under  the  Grecian  yoke  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  is  there  one  who  can  withstand  the  conviction, 
that  the  Jews  universally  adopted  the  Greek  language,  and 
allowed  their  own  Chaldaic  to  drop  out  of  use  altogether  ? 

I  shall  close  this  part  with  a  quotation  from  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Voss,  too  much  to  my  purpose  to  be  omitted.* 
"  Wheresoever,  from  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Greeks  obtained  dominion,  there  did  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vail. It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  except  from  this  description 
Judea  alone,  since  Josephus  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  suffi- 
ciently show  how  ready  the  Jews  were  to  fall  in  with  the 
Grecian  customs,  the  greater  part  of  them  preferring  to  be  con- 
sidered Greeks  rather  than  Jews.  Even  those  of  them  who 
disliked  the  Greeks,  were  constrained  to  learn  the  language  of 
their  masters  for  their  own  interest's  sake.  Thus  in  Judea,  just 
as  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  no  other  language 
was  heard  than  Greek." 

An  Excursiu  upon  the  HeUenUts  of  Acts  VL 
From  what  has  been  already  advanced  may  be  explained  that 

*  Isaac.  Vossius  de  Sybillinis  Oraculis,  pag  290. 
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indescribably  vexed  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  relating 
to  the  Hellenbts.    The  words  are  ;   '£r  di  tcug  ^fUQati  javtaig 

nQog  tohg  'EfiQaiovg,  oti  fta^eO'tioQOVPto  <V  t^  ^utuwUf  r^  xa&iifU' 
(HP^  al  itlQ^  aiftwr  '^  But  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  increased,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Hellen* 
tits  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  distribution."* 

Two  controversies  of  no  light  importance  have  taken  their 
origin  fiom  this  passage,  namely,  who  were  the  Hellenists 
whose  widows  were  neglected  in  the  ministration,  and,  was 
there  ever  a  Hellenistic  tongue  deriving  its  name  from  the  per- 
sons called  Hellenists.    These  we  shall  now  notice  in  order* 

I.  Who  were  the  Hellenists  ? 

Men  of  the  highest  erudition  have  entered  keenly  upon  this 
first  question,  the  different  opinions  upon  it  being,  L  That  of 
Peter  de  Marca,  who  supposed  the  Hellenists  to  be  the  Jews  of 
the  second  dispersion  in  the  Greek  provinces,  the  dispersed  of 
the  Gentiles  (gentilium  sparsos)  as  they  are  called.  II.  That 
of  Erasmus,  who  conceived  the  term  Hellenists  to  refer  to  a 
faction  rather  than  to  a  nation  or  tongue.  III.  That  of  Light' 
foot,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  among  the 
Oentiles,  ana  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  speaking  only  the  Ian- 
guag^es  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.f  IV.  That  of 
Lewis  Cappel,  who  thought  the  Hellenists  were  the  Heathen. 
V.  Thai  of  Isaac  Voss,  who  supposed  they  were  the  Jews  of 
the  Roman  party,  or  those  who  received  Roman  pay4  VL  That 
of  Heinsius,  (whom  Grotius,  Selden,  and  others,  follow,)  who 
will  have  it  that  by  the  name  of  Hellenists  are  designated  Jews 
born  out  of  Palestine,  who  used  Greek  books  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  wrote  and  spake  the  peculiar  dialect  called  Hel- 
Ienistic.§  VII.  That  of  Salmasius,  differing  widely  from  all 
these  and  partly  following  Beza,  that  the  Hellenists  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  that  they  only  spoke 
Greek,  that  they  were  not  Jews  in  any  sense,  that  there  never 
was  a  Hellenistic  language,  nor  do  any  traces  of  it  now  exist.|l 

-■  -  

*  Act.  Apost.  cap.  6,  V.  1. 

f  Light  foot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  cap.  6  Act.  Apost.  t.  2.  p.  707. 

%  Is.  Vossius  de  Sybill.  Oraculis,  cap.  16,  p.  287. 

{  Daniel  Heinsius  in  Exercit.  de  Ling.  Hellen. 

Jj  Salmasius  in  Com.  de  Lingua  Hellenistica.    Sentential 
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But  of  these  conflicting  opinions  we  may  easily  dispose  by 
referring  to  the  preceding  pages,  and  attending  to  the  observa- 
tions which  follow. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready noted  in  this  chapter,  that  certain  families  of  Greeks, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  Jewish  kings,  or  because  of  advan- 
tageous settlements  granted  them  in  the  country,  or  because 
they  saw  themselves  regarded  with  favor  by  the  ruling  powers, 
fixed  themselves  in  Judea. 

In  the  second  place.  These  Hellenes,  who  migrated  to  Ju- 
dea, did  not  conform  to  Jewish  customs  (non  quidem  Judaiza- 
bant),  but  continued  faithful  to  their  Hellenism,  observing  the 
manner  of  life  prevailing  among  the  Greeks.  Therefore  they 
did  not  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  but  retained  their  own,  just 
as  the  Jews  do  now  among  the  Christians,  the  Greeks^  among 
the  Latins,  the  Christians  among  the  Turks,  who  all  observe 
their  respective  religions  amongst  men  of  another  creed.  Nor 
did  the  children  of  these  Greeks  act  differently  from  their  pa- 
rents. They  also  lived  in  the  observance  of  the  religion  and 
general  habits  of  their  ancestors.  This  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  words  'EXXtipi^siv  and  'EUij^MTfco^,  especially  among  the 
writers  of  the  church  (apud  sacros  auctores).  For  *EkXiivi^eir 
does  not  refer  so  directly  to  the  use  of  the  language  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  religious  and  other  customs  of  Greece,  follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  lovdatCfiv^  which  in  the  writings  of  Paul  is 
to  follow  the  Jewish  religion,  and  of  XqunmvlCuft  which  is  to 
adopt  Christianity.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nyssa  uses  the  term : 
Owiovv  otav  fiQog  xwa  *E3ikfi9iCQvtto9  17  diaW^tg  $>  ^oX&s  &pI  ^01 
tavrfff  noiua^OA  tov  Xoyov  tifp  OQxijf,  aotegow  ehcu  to  &elap 
vneikiiq>e,  ^  7<p  t£p  a^mv  avfi<piQStcu  doy/iaw  *^  When,  there- 
fore, you  dispute  with  any  of  the  Hellenists,  it  will  be  well  to 
begin  with  this  question  :  does  he  believe  in  a  God,  or  is  he  of 
the  atheists,  who  believe  in  none."f  Socrates,  in  like  manner, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  opposes  *£Ui7i'iZ><«^  to  XQusttopiCew.X 


has  omnes  sao  more  exponit  doctisvimus  Fabricias  in  Biblioth. 
Grsca,  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  p.  225. 

*  Paulus,  Ep.  ad  Galat.  cap.  2,  v.  14. 

t  Nyssenus,  Prsfat.  in  Orat.  Catech.  torn.  3,  p.  44.  Idem 
Oratione  eadem,  cap.  3,  p.  49. 

I  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  1,  cap.  22,  p.  185. 
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Hesychius,*  too,  in  his  Dictionary  explains  'EUif^Bir,  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  ancient  glosses  in  like 
manner  render  *£Ui/yito>  by  the  word  Grscisso.  Thus  .£schines 
in  Ctesiphon,  defining  the  limited  sense  in  which  he  would  have 
the  word  taken,  says  'ElXi^iZ<o9  t^  opoH^,  HeUenizing  in  speech. 
'EkXtji^tauogj  following  the  same  analogy,  signifies  the  profession 
of  the  Greek  religion,  the  imitation  of  Grecian  manners ;  as  in 
the  second  Book  of  Maccabees :  ^Hv  (f  ovro^*  axfii;  tis  'EXhj' 
puffiov,  xcu  fiQoa^aaig  aXXoqtvUafiov'  *^  Now  such  was  the  height 
of  Ghreek  fashions,  and  increase  of  heathenish  manners,  through 
the  exceeding  profaneness  of  Jason,  Ihat  ungodly  wretch,  and 
not  high  priest**! 

So  also  in  Gregory  NysseneJ  Chrysostom,§  and  firequently  in 
Justin  Martyr.JI  From  the  circumstance,  then,  that  these  de- 
scendants of  tne  Greeks  continued  to  observe  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  and  that  they  Hellenized  (^EkXt^i^Bw)  or  clave 
to  their  ancestral  faith,  do  I  believe  that  these  persons  were 
called  Hellenists,  i.  e.  were  observers  of  the  Greek  religion 
(sectatores  Grsecanicae  religionis). 

As  the  effect  of  professing  another  creed  is  to  beget  different 
habits,  so  these  Hellenists  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Jewish 
populace,  and  especially  with  the  lower  orders.  The  Greeks  or 
Hellenists  regarded  the  Jewish  religion  as  revolting  and  absurd, 
and  called  its  votaries  barbarians.  These,  on  the  other  hand, 
returning  like  for  like,  gave  the  Greeks  or  Hellenists  the  oppro 
brious  name  of  Heathen.  Thus  burning  with  'mutual  rancor 
they  held  each  other  in  detestation. 

But  as  soon  as  the  gospel  was  published  in  Judea,  not  only 
did  some  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  Hellenists  and  of  the 
proselytes  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ.    Then,  after  the  ascen- 

*  Hesychius  in  Diction,  voce  'EUfp^l^uv. 

\^ JiHtpfUTfibg,  imitatio  GriBc.  Theol.  GriBC.  et  Apos.  posteri 
' EkXtpfurftbv  vocarunt  tipf  ^iXkfpfixipf  natdtlav,  i.  e.  tipf  iJ^tad-tv  Ttai' 
dilav,  8.  tovg  B^at&sv  koyovg,  opponentes  eum  tj  ^^^yy^X^^  naidei^  • 
quia  8C.  Grteci  tum  temporis  erant  Ethnici  et  a  Christiana  re- 
ligione  alieni.     Steph.  Tbes.  Valp. — Ed.] 

f  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  4,  v.  13. 

%  Nyssenus,  Prsfat.  citata  pagina  43.  [Nazianzenus,  Orat. 
3i  contr.  Julian.    En.] 

^  Chrysost.  lib.  cont.  Gent.  torn.  1,  p.  652,  edit.  Paris. 

II  Justinus  Martyr.  Resp.  ad  quest.  1,  Orth.  et  ad  queest  24, 
Orth.     lb.  Resp.  ad  qu.  42  et  74. 
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sion  of  the  Lord,  the  new  converts  began  to  have  all  things  in 
common ;  as  vre  read  in  the  Acts :  ''  And  all  that  believed  were* 
together,  and  had  all  things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions 
and  substance,  and  divided  them  to  all  as  each  had  need."* ,  So 
also  elsewhere :  **  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  was 
of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  nor  did  any  say  that  any  thing  he 
possessed  was  his  own,  but  all  were  common ;  nor  was  there 
one  among  them  who  lacked ;  for  as  many  of  them  as  were 
possessors  of  lands  or  of  houses,  sold  them  and  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  which' they  sold  and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of 
the  apostles.     And  division  was  made  thereof  to  each,  as  each 

had  need.^t 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
increased,  although  the  converted  Jews  were  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  religion  to  the  converted  Hellenists,  yet  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  general  funds  to  the  faith- 
ful, the  widows  of  the  latter  class  were  neglected.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  when  the  apostles  met  they  appointed  seven  deacons 
to  preside  over  the  tables  of  the  saints.  As  these  facts  just 
alleged  are  indisputable,  1  venture  to  assert  that  no  body  of  per- 
sons can  present  any  thing  like  equally  valid  cls^ms  to  the  title 
of  Hellenists  with  those  just  indicated. 

1.  Those  whom  Heinsius,  Lightfoot,  and  Peter  de  Marca 
patronize,  to  wit,  Jews  dwelling  among  Gentiles,  cannot ;  for 
these  not  only  did  not  adopt  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  (the 
proper  meaning  of  ^ED-tpfiC^p)  but  are  even  here  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Hellenists.  ''  There  arose  a  murmuring  of 
the  Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews."  So  also,  in  two  other 
places  in  the  same  book,  the  Hellenists  are  distinguished  from 
the  Jews.|  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  those  here  called  Hel- 
lenists could  not  be  Jews  or  Hebrews,  which  mean  the  same 
thing. 

2.  Nor  does  this  name  correctly  apply  to  the  heathen  at 
large,  as  Cappellus  has  persuaded  himself.  For  although  in  the 
wideness  of  the  term,  all  Oentiles,  Greeks,  and  Hellenists  too, 
among  the  number,  are  comprehended  under  the  designation 
heathen,  yet  all  the  heathen  are  not  Hellenists.  Those  only  bear 
the  name  correctly,  who,  dwelling  among  the  Hebrews,  GnB* 


*  Act.  Apost.  cap.  2,  v.  44  et  seq. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  4,  v.  32  ad  35. 

X  Ibid.  cap.  9,  v.  29  ;  et  1 1,  v.  20. 
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cisedy  (HXk^i^ov)  and  who  continued  to  live  after  the  customs 
of  their  Grecian  forefathers.  In  proof  further,  that  the  Gentiles 
at  large  could  not  be  meant,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  to 
the  other  pagans  the  gospel  was  not  yet  preached,  nor  the 
church  of  Christ  laid  open/  Persons  of  this  class,  therefore, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  joined  at  that  time  to  the  Chris- 
tian society  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  It  is  equally  clear  that  this  name  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  those  Jews  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  party,  whom  Vos- 
sius  has  called  the  Hellenists,  and  this  for  the  same  reason  ;  for 
if,  in  the  Acts,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from  the  Hellenists, 
nay,  opposed  to  them,  it  must  be  evident  that  Jews  or  Hebrews 
never  could  bear  the  name. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  it  will  appear,  that  Salmasius  and 
those  who  think  with  him  come  nearest  the  truth  in  my  opinion, 
who  say  that  by  Hellenists  are  here  meant,  not  Jews  by  birth  or 
descent,  but  proselytes  from  the  Greeks,  (that  is,  Greeks  who 
had  professed  the  Jewish  religion,)  or  the  children  of  those  pro- 
selytes who  knew  only  the  Greek  language,  and  not  Hebrew. 
These  were  not  called  Hellenes^  for  they  were  not  true  Greeks ; 
but  rather  Hellenists^  from  'EkXfjri^Hv,  which  also  signifies  to 
speak  Greek.  Thus  Salmasius  comes  nearest  the  truth,  I  repeat, 
but  he  has  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  after  all  (rem  acu 
non  tetigit).  What  he  affirms  about  the  Hellenists  not  being 
Jews,  but  Greeks  and  speaking  Greek, 

"  Is  wise — 18  mine — and  smacks  of  favoring  Jove." 

But  in  other  points  this  distinguished  writer  errs  through  not 
allowing  the  existence  of  Hellenism,  or  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  further  he  recedes  from  this 
admission,  the  more  does  he  boggle  in  his  argument. 

His  first  mistake  is,  to  make  the  Hellenists  speak  Greek,  and 
the  Jews  Chaldee,  and  these  parties  mutually  ignorant  of  each 
other*s  tongue.  But  we  have  just  been  called  to  observe  Helle- 
nists of  this  class,  born  in  Judea  in  the  midst  of  Jews  and  won 
to  the  Christian  faith,  living  along  with  converted  Jews  and  hav- 
ing all  things  common.  Moreover,  in  the  Acts  the  Hellenists 
accost  the  Jews,  and  especially  in  this  chapter,  wherein  they  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jewish  multitude,  'Ot  is  not  right  to  leave 
the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables,  wherefore,  etc.  etc ;"  and  again, 
*'  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude."    Now,  if  the  things 
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which  Salmaskis  alleges  were  trae,  how  did  these  Jews  and 
Hellenists  contrive  to  live  together  ?  what  common  language 
did  they  speak  ?  Nay,  it  is  certain,  from  the  premises,  that  one 
and  the  same  lang^uage  was  vernacular  to  the  Jews  and  common 
to  both.   But  as  this  must  have  been  the  Hellenistic,  as  we  shall 

f>rove  below,  it  follows  that  this  was  native  to  Jews  and  Hel- 
enists  alike,  and  was  that  which  was  used  by  them  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

A  second  mistake  of  Salmasius  is,  that  he  conceives  these  par- 
ties to  have  been  called  Hellenists  from  their  use  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Now  although 'EU^i^^i^  does  signify  to  speak  the 
language,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  religion  of  Greece,  yet  here 
Hellenist  refers  exclusively  to  religion,  without  having  any  re- 
gard to  language  at  all.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  the  name  de- 
rived from  the  Tankage  rather  than  from  the  religion,  then  the 
Jews  born  in  Syrta  and  Greece  should  have  been  called  Hel- 
lenists, for  these  also  Hellenized  in  that  sense  {^HlXf^i!Cw)y  that  is, 
spoke  Greek.  But  that  these  latter  did  not  bear  the  title,  has 
just  been  demonstrated  by  Salmasius  and  myself.  If  they  did, 
he  would  thus  be  environed  with  the  same  difficulties  he  has 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Heinsius,  and  which  he  has  himself  so 
ably  refuted  in  his  books  about  the  Hellenists.  Yet  into  this 
very  error  has  Salmasius  fallen  in  not  acknowledging  Hellenism 
(i.  e.  speaking  Greek)  among  the  Jews  also.  Had  he  but  recog- 
nized this,  and  conceded  that  Jews  and  Hellenists  both  spoke 
Greek,  then  assuredly  he  would  never  have  made  the  point  of 
difference  between  them  to  be  a  faculty  they  both  possessed  in 
common,  namely,  the  ability  to  speak  that  language. 

A  third  mistake  of  Salmasius  is,  that  he  confounds  the  prose- 
lytes with  the  Hellenists.  Yet  the  true  de6nition  of  a  Hellenist 
is,  a  person  who  lives  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  observes 
their  religion.  The  proselytes,  on  the  contrary,  were  immigrants 
from  foreign  countries,  who  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  Hellenist  and  proselyte,  therefore,  differed  as  much  from 
each  other,  as  the  Heathen  religion  from  the  Jewish.  Besides, 
the  Hellenists  were  despised  by  the  Jewish  people  because 
aliens  from  the  faith  of  Israel ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
selytes were  so  acceptable,  that  Christ  charges  the  Jews  with 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte.  Of  these  see 
more  in  Maimonides.*     It  is  not,  then,  at  all  probable  that  the 

^^■^^li^— ^^^— *^l^^^^^-^     M<M»—^  1^  I  ■■  ■■■»  I,  ■■  ■^■■■■^■MW1W»I«  ■■  I,  ■  ■■  ■■■■■■»■■ 

*  Maimonides,  Tract,  de  Proselytis,  cap.  2  et  3. 
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widows  of  such  persons  would  be  neglected}  as  described  in  the 
Acts ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  of  the  Hellenists  would, 
because  of  the  old  standing  grudge  between  the  Hellenists  and 
the  Jews.  We  close,  then,  this  part  of  our  argument  by  aflbrm- 
ing  that  those  persons  were  called  Hellenists  who  toere  bom  of 
Greek  parents  settled  in  Judea  ;  that  the  name  was  given  them 
because  of  their  retaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  the  nUdst 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  that  to  them  and  to  the  Jews  alike  the  Gredc 
language  was  vemactdar. 

fi.  W<is  tiiere  ever  a  Hellenistic  language  f 

Now  follows  our  other  question,  of  equal  interest  and  greater 
importance,  viz.  Was  there  ever  a  Hellenistic  dialect  of  the  kind 
generally  described,  as  combining  Greek  words  with  a  Hebrew 
phraseology  ?  a  hypothesis  in  which  most  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament  have  sought  a  solution  of  their  dimcultie& 

On  this  point  there  could  only  be  two  opinions.  Daniel  Hein- 
sius  maintains  that  there  was  such  a  tongue,  and  that  it  was  call- 
ed Hellenistic,  from  'fiXijrMFTt/^,  the  Hellenists  who  used  it,  a 
word  formed  after  the  same  model  as  ifoi^ix^^  from  noajt^gy  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  For  as  poets  have  a  peculiar  style  of  com- 
position, governing  at  once  words  and  phrases,  and  they  who 
use  this  poetical  dialect  are  called  poets,  even  so  are  they  called 
Hellenists  who  use  the  Hellenistic  dialect. 

Salmasius,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored,  in  these  publica- 
tions, to  prove  that  it  never  had  existence.  As  this  dialect  or 
language  was  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  so  much 
as  named  by  them,  as  it  could  not  be  adjoined  to  any  known 
Greek  dialect,  Ionic,  Doric,  (Eolic,  Attic,  so  did  he  conclude  it 
never  to  have  existed,  but  to  be  a  figment  of  the  moderns.  All 
the  elucidations,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament  drawn  from 
that  source  by  Heinsius  and  other  interpreters,  he  considers  as 
nothing  more  than  learned  trijQes  (pro  nugis  eruditis  habendae). 
Besides,  adds  Salmasius, ''  that  the  language  should  have  exist- 
ence, there  must  have  been  some  people,  some  nation,  that  used 
it  as  their  native  and  proper  speech."* 

But  this  difficulty  Heinsius  will  easily  ^et  over.  For,  if  the 
Hellenistic  tongue  was  vernacular  to  all  the  Jews  from  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  as  we  have  undertaken  to  prove,  then 
directly  are  we  furnished  with  a  people  who  spoke  it    For  the 

*  Salmasius  in  Comm.  de  Hellen.  p.  84.  Et  in  Funere  Lin- 
gno  Hel.  pp.  8  et  10. 
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Jews,  who  formerly  spoke  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  or  Syriac,  when  they 
learned  Greek,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, Syrians,  and  Macedonians,  would  naturally  retain  many 
forms  of  speech  from  their  native  tongue;  from  the  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Macedonians,  too,  they  would  be  sure  to  receive 
idioms  which  they  would  incorporate  with  their  Greek ;  and  out 
of  the  mass  thus  formed,  they  would  carve  out  this  Graeco-bar- 
baric  tongue.  Hence  all  the  Jewish  writers  from  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version,  have  em- 
ployed this  dialect,  composed  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ma- 
cedonian, and  Egyptian  words.  And  as,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
Jews  received  certain  Latin  words  along  with  the  Roman  yoke, 
so  the  later  authors,  and  especially  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
adopt  certain  Latin  idioms  in  addition.  Salmasius  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say,  in  reference  to  this,  "  that  the  Hellenistic  of  the 
New  Testament  is  quite  another  thin^  from  tbat  of  the  Old,  for 
this  latter  is  quite  freed  from  the  Latmisms  that  appear  in  the 
former."*  But  in  the  self-same  New  Testament,  and  in  the  con- 
temporaneous writers  of  a  later  age,  a  variety  is  found  to  mark 
their  Hellenism,  arising  from  difference  of  locality.  Matthew, 
John,  Peter,  James,  who  are  Galileans,  employ  a  different  Hel- 
lenistic dialect  from  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  Luke  of  Antioch.  All 
the  writers,  in  fact,  of  that  age  wrote  Hellenistically,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few — Flavins  Josephus  in  narticular,  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks  their  elegance  of  style  and  grace  of  com- 
position. 

I  am  surprised,  meanwhile,  how  a  man  of  such  consummate 
learning  as  Saumaise  could  fight  tooth  and  nail  (tanquam  pro 
aris  et  focis)  against  the  existence  of  a  language  which,  with 
all  his  efforts  to  overthrow,  he  has  by  his  own  concessions  tended 
most  strongly  to  support.  For,  while  he  owns,  as  he  of^en  does, 
that  the  seventy  interpreters  and  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  used  a  Grecism  (Graecismo)  exceedingly  impure, 
adulterated  with  Hebraisms  and  Syraisms,  he  confesses  in  that 
fact  the  existence  of  the  Hellenistic  and  all  that  Heinsius  meant 
by  the  term.  This  is  in  reality  approving  what  in  words  he 
rejects. 

But  Salmasius  meets  us  here  with  another  objection.  He 
grants,  indeed,  that  the  sacred  writers  used  a  peculiar  idiom,  but 
contends  that  it  has  been  improperly  denominated  by  Heinsius 

*  Salmasius  in  Ossilegio,  p.  294. 
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and  tbe  learned  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  '*  From  vhat  we  haye 
advanced,"  be  proceeds  to  say,  *^  it  roust  be  clearer  tban  the 
sun,  that  a  Greek  which  was  never  appropriated  to  any  people, 
and  which  never  had  any  definite  characteristics  attached  to  its 
words  by  which  it  might  be  distinguished  from  other  dialects, 
cannot  be  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  a  dialect ^  nor  be  de- 
fined by  such  a  name."*  On  this  subject  he  has  expended 
nearly  all  his  work  De  Hellenistis. 

But,  with  the  learned  author's  leave,  this  is  not  to  answer,  but 
to  evade  the  argument.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  tongue 
be  correctly  designated  the  Hellenistic  dialecty  but  whether  it 
ever  had  an  actual  existence  in  our  world.  Grant  that  the  name 
is  incorrect,  and  what  follows  ?  Shall  we  deny  its  existence  on 
account  of  the  inappropriateness  of  its  name  ?  Nay,  as  Sal- 
masius  owns  and  the  learned  are  satisfied  that,  however  barba- 
rous and  unlike  the  other  dialects  of  Greece,  it  actually  did 
exist,  it  is  of  little  use  to  carp  about  a  single  and  unimportant 
point,  whether  or  no  it  be  rightly  called  a  dialect.  There  is  no 
reason  then,  we  affirm,  against  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
Hellenistic  tongue  or  dialect,  as  we  shall  show  at  greater  length 
in  its  proper  place. 

Meanwhile  as  regards  the  name,  we  may  observe  that  Hein- 
sius  conceives  it  should  be  called  Hellenistic  from  the  Hellenists, 
whose  ordinary  speech  it  was.  To  Salmasius,  however,  we 
must  concede  that  the  name  is  a  modern  coinage,  for  to  the  an- 
cients it  was  unknown.  We  will  further  own  that  Heinsius 
was  wronor  in  callinor  it  after  the  Hellenists.  Nevertheless  we 
must  maintain  that  modern  critics  have,  after  all,  been  right  in 
considering  it  a  peculiar  dialect,  whatever  Salmasius  may  urge 
to  the  contrary  ;  for  from  his  own  definitions  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  a  dialect  may  be  given  to  this  tongue,  since  it  was 
peculiar  and  native  to  the  sacred  writers  and  th^  whole  Jewish 
nation.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  term  Hellenistic,  I  own  it 
does  not  entirely  satisfy  roe.  I  had  rather  call  it  the  Judaic  or 
the  Grsco- Judaic,  inasmuch  as  it  was  peculiar  to  the  writers  of 
that  country,  and  scarcely  known  beyond.    But  here  I  pause. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  in  the  former  controversy  we  side 
almost  entirely  with  Salmasius,  in  tbe  latter  we  coincide  in  most 
respects  with  Heinsius ;  since  it  is  unquestionably  certain  that 
this  Graeco-barbaric  tongue  had  existence,  even  upon  the  ad- 

*  Salmas^^Conim.  de  Hellen.  p.  8i. 
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mission  of  his  opponent.  For  it  was  vernacular  in  Judea,  and 
to  all  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  we  shall 
prove  in  the  ensuing  part,  and  hence  the  sacred  writers  came  to 
use  it.  The  knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  those  do  well  who  avail  themselves  of  its  aid  in 
unravelling  the  difficulties  of  the  Septuaguint  version  and  the 
New  Testament,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  ceilainty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

[To  b«  oootinaed.) 


ARTICLE   XI. 

Critical   Notices. 

1. — Plutarchus  de  sera  Jfumints  Vindicta :  Plutarch  on  the  Delay 
of  the  Deity  in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked^  with  notes.  By  H. 
B.  Hackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  J^Tewton  Theo- 
logical  Institution^  ^naover.      Published  by  Allen,  Morrill 
and  Wardwell.    New  York :  Mark  H.  Newman.     1844. 

Wb  are  pleased  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch in  our  own  country,  because  it  indicates  an  increasing 
interest  in  philological  studies.  Besides,  a  treatise  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  perplexed  every  thoughtful  Christian,  from  one 
occupying  the  position  of  the  author,  a  Greek  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  who  was  without  a  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity or  even  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Grecian  schools,  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting. Plutarch  has  justly  been  said  to  be  inferior  to  no 
heathen  writer,  unless  it  be  Plato,  in  the  development  of 
religious  sentiments,  and  he  may  be  considered  not  as  defend- 
ing his  own  views  merely,  but  those  of  a  prominent  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  the  New  Platonic  ;  in  which  ^^  Christian- 
ity found  its  point  of  nearest  approximation."  But  the  value 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  not  confined  to  the  Greek  text. 
We  think  that  Professor  Hackett  has  done  much  for  the  cause 
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of  sound  leaiDin^  by  his  somewhat  copious  notes.  They  seem 
to  be  of  a  far  higher  order  than  notes  upon  Greek  writers  gen- 
erally. The  author  shows  that  he  has  studied  the  original 
thoroughly,  and  given  us  the  results  of  his  studies,  where 
they  were  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  briefly 
and  accurately.  The  mere  classical  scholar  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested  and  profited  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  Greek  yoith 
the  notesy  and  every  Theological  student  and  clergyman  ought 
to  own  the  volume  as  a  companion  to  his  Greek  Testament. 
The  frequent  allusions  to  the  New  Testament,  both  in  illus- 
trating the  sentiment  and  the  language,  which  is  in  some 
points  strikingly  like  that  of  the  inspired  writers,  enhance  its 
value ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  not  only  an  index  of  the  difficult 
words  and  phrases  explained  in  the  notes,  but  also  one  of 
Scripture  passages.  We  most  cordially  hope  that  the  author 
of  the  notes  will  receive  a  merited  reward,  not  only  in  the 
ready  sale  of  his  book,  but  also  in  the  thanks  of  those  best 
able  to  appreciate  his  labor.  We  cannot  omit  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  type,  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  volume  is  printed.  It  does  honor  to  the  press 
which  issued  it.  R. 

2. — History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlandyfrom  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  period  of  the  Disruption  in  1843.    By  the 

'  Rev.  W.  M.  Hbthbbington,  A.  M.  Torphichen^  Author  of 
the  "  Minister's  Family^'*  "  History  of  the  Westminster  jSs- 
sembly  of  Divines^''  etc.  etc.  etc,    Jfec  tamen  consumebatur. 

I  First  jimerican  from  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg:  Thomas  Uarter.  1814.  pp.500. 
8vo. 

Mr.  Hetherington  is  already  known  to  us,  by  his  preceding 
works,  as  an  interesting  and  accurate  author;  and  we  are  sure 
this  will  add  to  his  reputation.  The  volume  presents  us  a  suc- 
cinct and  truthful  history  of  the  origin,  advancement,  declen- 
sion, and  disruption,  of  one  of  the  noblest  churches  on  earth. 
She  has  always  borne  a  magnanimous  testimony  to  the  truth, 
and  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  has  stained  her  soil  and  become 
the  seed  of  the  church.  Her  last  struggle  has  been  by  no 
means  her  least.  Bloodless,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  demand- 
ing courage  and  zeal;  and  most  nobly  have  the  friends  of 
independence  borne  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  strife,  and  for  the 
sake  of  principles,  sacrificed  all  but  life.  God  will  bless  them. 
The  Head  of  the  church  will  guard  them. 

The  history  before  us  is  full  of  thrilling  incidents,  will  make 
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us  love  Scottish  religioD  better,  and  insphe  as  with  renewed 
energy  in  advocating  and  maintaining  the  cause  of  anti-pre- 
lacy.  It  is  timely  just  now,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.  Presbyterians,  at  least,  every  where  should 
read  it  and  store  up  its  facts. 

3. — Emanuel  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Garden.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
P.  BuDDicoM,  M.  A.,  F.  A.  S.,  Late  Fellow  of  Queen^s  Col' 
lege,  Cambridge.  New  York :  John  S.  Taylor.  1844.  pp. 
224.    12mo. 

This  is  a  volume  of  ten  chapters,  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
and  the  design  of  the  author  is  thus  expressed :  "  It  is  my 
desire  to  fix  the  minds  of  my  readers  upon  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  blessed  centre  of  all  their  hopes, 
and  as  the  point  from  which  the  believer  may  most  fitly  con- 
template the  coming  glories  of  that  day  when  He  who  was 
once  ofiTered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  shall  appear  to  them 
who  look  for  Him  the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salva- 
tion." 

The  author  has  selected  the  several  sayings  of  Christ  whilst 
on  the  cross  as  the  themes  of  his  several  sermons,  and  has 
certainly  done  much  toward  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  The 
Christian's  mind  will  certainly  be  fixed,  more  or  less,  on  the 
cross  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  as  he  reads  the  varied  and  spir- 
itual meditations  of  the  author.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
the  truly  evangelical  sentiments  of  the  book,  and  think  we 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  those  who  love  to  contemplate 
their  Redeemer ;  and  those  who  do  not,  might  be  much  pro- 
fited by  thus  gazing  on  the  cross. 

The  volume  is  tastefully  got  up  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

4. — ^n  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hastwell  Hosne,  d.  D.,  of 
Saint  John^s  College^  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  the  United  Par- 
ishes of  Saint  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr y  and  Saint  J^ich- 
olas  J^conSy  Lombard  Street^  Prebendarv  of  Saint  PauVs. 
/few  edition  from  the  eighth  London  edition^  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Illustrated  with  numerous  maps  and  facsimiles  of 
Biblical  Manuscripts.  New  York :  Robert  Carter.  Pitts- 
burg: Thomas  Carter.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.   1844.  pp.  1159.^ 

This  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  at  this 
late  day.  Since  its  first  appearance  many  a  student  has  pored 
over  its  pages  with  profit  and  delight,  and  it  will  continue  to 
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be  the  companion  of  those  who  love  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Here  we  find  concentrated  most  of  what  is  valuable  in  the 
various  departments  of  biblical  learning,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  Scripture  in  all  its  various  aspects.  There  are  other  works 
on  separate  subjects,  containing  more  thorough  and  extended 
investigations,  but  perhaps  no  one  extending  over  so  wide  a 
field,  and  yet  containing  so  much  various  and  important  mat- 
ter. 

The  present  edition  is  in  two  large  volumes,  and  printed 
from  the  eighth  London,  which  contained  Mr.  Home's  last 
improvements.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  must  be  published 
in  just  the  style  it  is,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  many 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  The  type  is  small,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  furnished  in  a  better  style  without  enhancing  the 
price  so  much,  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  many  who  will 
now  enjoy  its  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
Bible. 

5. — The  Life  of  James  ^rminius^  D.  D.  By  Nathan  Bangs, 
D.  D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1844.  pp.  208, 
ISmo. 

This  work  will,  doubtless,  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
members  of  one  of  our  largest  denominations,  and,  as  con- 
taining the  life  of  an  eminent  man  in  the  religious  world,  must 
be  read  with  interest  by  many  others.    Mr.  James  Nichol 
wrote  a  memoir  of  Arminius,  from  which  has  been  derived  the 
principal  part  of  the  materials  for  this  *^  Life."     It  contains, 
among  other  valuable  things,  Arminius's  public  Address  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  in  which  his  views  are  fully  unfolded, 
especially  on  the  Five  Points  of  difference  between  Armini- 
ans  and  Calvinists.     These  points  we  consider  important,  and 
if  they  were  practically  effective,  as  thev  are  theoretically 
held  by  Arminians,  we  should  consider  them  hurtful  in  the 
extreme.     But  as  it  is,  we  rejoice  in  the  diffusion  of  truth — 
sound,  practical  gospel  truth,  through  the  ministry  of  our 
Methodist  brethren.    And  whilst  all  who  favor  spiritualisn 
must  at  the  present  dav  unite  in  opposition  to  formalism,  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  less  of  opposition  to  Calvinism 
n  this  book.    And  yet,  regarding  it  as  a  monster  as  too  many 
do,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  arm  them- 
selves cap-a-pie,  and  prepare  to  do  battle  on  it.   But  there  is  a 
growing  sympathy  between  us,  and,  as  light  is  diffused,  love 
will  be  awakened. 
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0. — The  Heart  delineated  in  its  State  by  Netiixtre^  md  as  renewed 
by  Grace.  By  Hugh  Smith,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Saint  Peter*s 
Churchy  New  York.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1844. 
pp.  330,  18mo. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  acquired  much  notoriety  re* 
cently  by  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  respect 
to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey.  Of  that  controversy  we  are 
not  now  to  speak,  but  of  the  volume  before  us.  This  is  the 
second  edition,  demanded  by  the  entire  sale  of  the  first.  For 
ourselves,  we  like  it  much.  It  is  written  in  good  style  and 
good  spirit,  and  abounds  in  appropriate  introduction  of  scrip- 
tural language,  which  always  imparts  a  zest  to  our  relish  for 
a  book.  The  doctrine  as  to  the  heart  we  believe  to  be  correct. 
He  would,  indeed,  abandon  the  use  of  the  term  "  total "  in 
connexion  with  depravity,  but  rather  on  metaphysical 
grounds,  than  that  he  differs  from  us  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  human  corruption. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  former  treating  of — 
The  Knowledge  of  the  Heart— The  Deceitful  Heart— The 
Deceived  Heart — General  Depravity  of  the  Human  Heart — 
Decree  of  Depravity — ^Evil  Heart  of  Unbelief — ^Divided  Heart 
— Hardened  Heart — Heart  of  Adamant— Conclusion.  Part 
Second  embraces — ^An  Introduction — Honest  and  Good  Heart 
— ^Primary  Influences — Spiritual  Concern — Broken  and  Con- 
trite Heart — Broken  Heart  bound  up — New  Heart — New  Man 
«^New  Man  Maturing  for  Heaven. 

7. — Combination :    a  Tale  founded  on  Facts.    By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1844.  pp.  209.  18mo. 

This  is  another  Tale  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the  celebrated 
authoress,  founded  on  facts.  The  tale  is  well  constructed, 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  inculcated  are  of  wholesome  ten- 
dency, and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who,  too 
often,  rush  into  foolish  combinations  against  their  employers, 
which  not  only  tend  to  want,  but  exert  a  most  unhappy  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  feelings,  and  often  induce  habits  which  ter- 
minate in  ruin. 

8. — •^  Church  without  a  Bishop.  The  Apostolical  and  Primi- 
iive  Churchy  popular  in  its  Government,  and  simple  in  its 
Worship.  By  L  vbian  Coleman,  author  of  **  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church ;"  with  an  Introductory  Essay^  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Neander.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  and  Lincoln. 
1844.    pp.  432 ;  12mo. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mark  H.  Newman  for  a  copy  of  this 
work  'f  and  a  beautiful  book  it  'is,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
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the  eDterpTising  puUishers.  We  took  it  up  with  high  expec- 
tation, having  a  favorahle  opinion  of  the  author's  qualifications 
for  such  a  work,  and  being  aware  of  the  superior  opportunities 
he  enjoyed  in  Europe  for  reaching  the  sources  of  knowledge 
oa  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  We  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Colemaa  has  made  thorough  work,  and  merits 
the  lasting  thanks  of  those  who  love  the  truth. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  such  a  work  must  be  greatly 
sought  after.  Nothinflr  could  be  more  seasonable.  When 
those  amonflr  us,  who  claim  for  themselves  peculiar  apostolic 
offices,  are  lifting  high  the  banner  of  prelacy,  and  calling  on 
the  people  to  enrol  themselves  under  it,  a  work  which  enters 
upon  so  careful  a  research  into  the  constitution  of  the  primi- 
tive churches,  will  be  efiectual  in  disabusing  the  public  mind 
of  exclusive  prelatical  notions. 

Every  thing  here  is  confirmed  by  authorities  the  very  best, 
and  those  who  doubt  can  examine  for  themselves.  Chapters 
VI,  YII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  on  the  '*  Equality  and  Identity  of  Bishops 
and  Presbyters — Rise  of  Episcopacy — ^Diocesan  Government 
— ^Metropolitan  Government — ^Patriarchal  and  Papal  Govern* 
meut" — ^are  full  of  interest :  and  the  historical  argument  con- 
tained in  them  decisive  as  to  the  non-existence  of  diocesan 
bishops  in  the  primitive  church.  But  we  defer  extended 
remarks,  in  hope  of  a  review,  more  at  length,  in  a  future 
number. 

We  notice  several  errors,  which  it  would  be  well  to  correct 
in  a  second  edition,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  demanded. 

9. — The  Mothers  of  England  ;  their  Influence  and  ResponsMli- 

3.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  6c  Go.   Phil. : 
.  S.  Appleton.     1844.    pp.  226.  l2mo. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  a  work  from  Mrs.  Ellis,  on  such  a 
subject,  to  secure  it  a  sale.  The  respected  authoress  is 
deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  among  us.  Her  aims  are 
high :  her  talents  are  not  wasted  in  foolish  fiction,  but  devoted 
to  objects  of  the  first  importance.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a 
work  from  her  pen  which  has  not  interested  us,  and  from 
which  we  have  not  derived  profit.  To  Mothers,  Wives,  and 
Daughters,  we  consider  her  last  works  invaluable.  The  prin- 
ciples inculcated  are  wholesome,  and  her  works,  if  read  fre- 
quently, must  aid  in  the  formation  of  good  female  character 
and  habits. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  the  mothers  of  this  land,  as  well 
as  of  England,  will  find  the  most  valuable  hints,  on  all  topics 
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of  interest  to  them.  Read :  ^'  The  natural  weakness  of  the 
mother's  heart  is  ever  tempting  her  to  risk  the  future  good  of 
her  child,  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  gratification.  It  is 
that  little  sigh,  that  appealing  look,  perhaps  through  the  mist 
of  tears,  or,  more  than  all,  that  sweet  spirit  of  resignation  with 
which  the  child  throws  up  its  game  not  yet  played  out,  and 
turns  to  hang  upon  the  neck  of  its  nurse,  which  melts  the 
nnother's  firmness,  and  makes  her  determine  that,  for  once  at 
least,  its  unresisting  compliance  shall  he  rewarded  by  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rule.  Thus  the  poor  child  learns  how  to  appeal 
another  time.  Thus,  in  short,  the  silken  cord  is  broken,  and 
the  pearls  lie  scattered." 

10. — The  Church  in  the  WildernesSy  and  other  Fragments,  from 
the  Study  of  a  Pastor.  By  Gardiner  Spring.  New  York  : 
John  S,  Taylor.     1844.     pp.  160,  12mo. 

These  Fragments  have  been  before  the  public  for  some  time, 
but  are  now  reissued  to  meet  the  call  for  them.  They  are 
certainly  written  in  an  interesting  style,  and  are  adapted  to  do 
good.  Fragments  of  time  employed  as  Dr.  Spring  has  employ* 
ed  those  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  these  golden  leaves, 
are  well  employed :  and  the  leisure  moments  of  ministers 
might  thus  become  greatly  profitable,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  church  and  the  world.  '*  The  Church  in  the  Wil 
derness/'  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  trials  to  which 
God's  people  are  subject  in  this  vale  of  tears,  and  of  the 
strength  of  that  arm  on  which  they  lean  for  support.  "  The 
Inquiring  Meeting,"  exhibits  graphically  some  of  the  phases 
of  feeling  through  which  the  sinner  passes  on  his  way  to  Zion. 
"  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman  "  is  brief,  but  pointed,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit ;  and  Dr.  Spring,  we 
think,  did  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  young  minister  to 
the  importance  of  careful  preparation  for  the  sanctuary. 

11. — The  Young  Student ;  or  Ralph  and  Victor,  By  Madam£ 
GuizoT.  From  the  French,  by  Samuel  Jackson.  Three 
volumes  in  one.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  Philadel- 
phia :  George  S.  Appleton.     1844.     pp.  530,  12mo. 

We  wish  all  books  of  this  description  were  as  wholesome 
in  their  tendency  as  the  *'  Young  Student."  The  book  is 
designed  to  illustrate  the  proper  management  of  children  at 
home,  and  the  principles  which  should  regulate  their  govern- 
ment when  absent  from  the  domestic  circle.     **  While  under 
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Madame  Guizot's  inatructions,  the  reader  imbibes  the  loftiest 
principles  of  Christian  moral  philosophy ;  a  renewed  insight 
into  his  own  experimental  changes ;  a  keener  perception  of 
the  danger  and  remorse  arising  from  humane  waywardness 
and  vitiosity ;  and  a  more  astute  and  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  means  by  which  error  and  transgression  may  be 
rectified  i  and  with  the  infallibly  efficacious  method  through 
which  young  men  may  be  directed  to  '*  cleanse  their  way," 
and  also  be  enabled  to  ''abstain  from  the  appearance  of 
evil."    Perhaps  it  is  occasionally  too  exciting. 

12. — The  Wrongs  of  Woman.  By  Chaelottb  Elizabeth.  New- 
York  :  John  S.  Taylor.     1844.     pp.  302,  12mo. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  here  bound  up  several  of  the  little  works  of 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  in  one  volume,  and  in  a  style  to  corre* 
spond  with  her  other  works,  published  by  the  same  house. 

13. — The  Minister's  Family  ;  or  Hints  to  those  who  toould  make 
Home  Happy.  By  Mas.  Ellis.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton.  1844.  pp.  174, 
18mo. 

This  is  another  of  the  interesting  volumes  of  Mrs.  Ellis.  It 
abounds  in  graphic  description  of  scenery  and  delineations  of 
life.  The  characters  we  think  natural  and  truthful,  and  tlie 
threads  of  the  story  well  woven  together.  And  if  it  be  a 
recommendation  of  a  tale  to  end  well,  the  "  Minister's 
Family,"  certainly,  is  not  wanting  in  that  respect.  Many 
have,  doubtless,  read  the  book  ere  this :  and  to  those  who 
have  not,  we  only  add,  that  it  contains  the  story  of  a  minister's 
family,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  had  suffered  grievously  in  consequence  of  it,  but 
finally  adopted  the  total  abstinence  principle,  and  thus 
secured  the  return  of  happiness  and  of  joys  which  had  been 
marred. 

14 — The  Adventwes  of  Daniel  Boone^  the  Kentucky  Rifleman, 
By  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip^s  Conversations^^  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  &;  Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Apple- 
ton.     1844.     pp.  174,  18mo. 

This  volume  is  dedicated,  by  Uncle  Philip,  to  '*  His  Young 
Countrymen,"  and  we  can  promise  them  many  thrilling  inci- 
dents in  its  perusal.    They  may  have  heard  of  Daniel  Boone. 
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Here  they  have  his  biography.  The  book  tells  them  how  he 
spent  his  early  life,  how  he  loved  hunting  in  the  woods,  how 
early  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  made  a  settlement  in  what 
is  now  Kentucky,  how  he  dealt  with  the  Indians,  what  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  made,  what  strange  sights  he  saw,  and 
how,  after  people  began  to  settle  Kentucky,  he  removed  to 
Missouri,  and  there  died  in  1818.  He  was  a  singular  man,  and 
his  biography,  as  here  related,  abounds  in  striking  events. 

15. — Invitation  to  True  Happiness,  and  Motives  for  becoming  a 
Christian.  By  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Clinton- 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.     1844.     pp.  157,  18mo. 

Dr.  Parker  is  a  forceful  writer.  All  that  he  has  published 
has  been  acceptable  and  useful.  The  present  volume  bears 
the  impress  of  his  mind.  It  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and 
eminently  successful  in  impressing  the  invitation  to  true 
happiness.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  a  conviction 
that  the  author  is  right ;  and  every  one  who  reads,  must  feel, 
that  *'  sin  is  incompatible  with  present  happiness,"  and  that 
the  only  basis  of  real  enjoyment  is  in  penitence  for  sin,  faith 
in  Christ,  and  a  consequent  religious  life.  The  chapters 
embrace  the  following  subjects — Desire  of  Happiness  address- 
ed — ^Man  constituted  for  Happiness — Happiness  Attainable — 
A  Leading  Motive  for  Becoming  a  Christian — Sin  Incompati- 
ble  with  Present  Happiness — The  Unhappy  Consequences  of 
Sin — Happiness  of  a  Religious  Life — Consequences  of  a 
Religious  Life — The  Wisdom  of  Promptness. 

We  wish  that  every  impenitent  man  would  give  it  a  perusal. 

16. — Woman*s  Worth  ;  or  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Character. 
First  American  from  the  last  English  edition,  with  a  Recom' 
mendatory  Notice  by  Emily  Marshall,  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  Oeo«  S.  Appleton.  1844. 
pp.  180,  18mo. 

"  Woman's  Worth," — what  a  theme  !  flow  has  the  worth 
of  woman  been  enhanced  by  Christianity,  and  how  is  it 
destined  yet  more  to  shine,  under  the  expanding  and  eleva- 
ting influence  of  a  Christian  education !  This  volume,  we 
think,  may  do  much  toward  directing  the  thoughts  of  woman 
into  a  right  channel ;  and  as  topics  of  great  interest  are  here 
treated  in  a  winning  and  useful  manner,  we  trust  it  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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Such  topics  as  the  following  occur :  "  Influence  of  Woman  " — 
"  Society  "— "  Books  "— "  Home  "— "  Dress  "— "  Trials  and 
Temptations,*'  etc.  etc.  The  mind  has  indeed  thrown  off  the 
trammels  with  which  the  iron  middle  ages  had  hound  it,  and 
is  now  upon  the  stretch  and  eager  to  possess  knowledge  in 
some  form.  It  rests  with  parents  and  teachers  whether  they 
will  supply  that  which  is  good  for  food,  or  that  enticing  fruit 
which  looks  so  fair  and  beautiful,  but  which,  like  that  fabled 
to  grow  upon  the  Dead  Sea's  shore,  turns  to  ashes  in  the 
mouth.''  Of  Books,  the  author  says :  "  What  a  host  of 
romances,  and  tales,  and  poems,  which  work  no  other  effect 
on  the  mind  than  to  fill  it  with  fancies  and  follies!"  '^Ifa 
book  is  offered  to  any,  which  in  their  conscience  they  cannot 
approve,  let  it  be  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  perusal ;  never  let 
the  cleverness  of  a  work  be  an  apology  for  infidelity.  That, 
which  to  mention,  would  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek,  is  not  fit 
to  be  read  in  secret.  Books  like  these  may  properly  be  called 
the  works  of  an  enchantress,  who  seeks  to  destroy,  bv  giving 
a  beauty  to  infidelity  and  a  melody  to  crime  ;  and  all  may,  if 
they  will,  go  down  to  the  cave  of  the  wizard,  and  drink  of  that 
draught  which  fires  the  imagination  and  causes  those  who 
drink  to  pant  for  fresh  draughts,  though  thus  to  fire  the 
imagination  is  to  shrivel  up  virtue,  and  to  drink  of  those 
draughts  is  to  poison  the  veins." 

17. — Crrace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  Sinners^  in  a  faithful 
account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Bunyan^  with 
additions.  From  the  London  Edition,  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1844.     pp.  176.  l8mo. 

"Grace  abounding,"  or  the  autobiography  ofBunyan,  will, 
we  think,  be  acceptable  to  the  Christian  public :  and  more 
especially  now,  as  Mr.  Cheever's  Lectures  on  Bunyan  have 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  this  wonderful  monument  of  grace* 
It  will  be  a  suitable  companion  for  those  lectures,  and  we 
anticipate  for  Mr.  Dodd  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  Many 
have  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  who  have  never  seen  this 
work :  but  the  one  illustrates  the  other  and  ought  to  accom- 
pany it. 

It  will  do  the  soul  of  any  one  good  to  read  Bunyan's  simple 
story  of  his  early  wickedness,  his  strong  temptations,  his 
deliverances,   his  mercies,   his  assumption  of  the  office  of 

E reaching,  his  persecutions,  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment, 
is  tried  yet  trusting  feelings,  his  humility  and  his  joy. 
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18. — Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition^  comprising  a 
Description  of  a  Tour  through  Texas  and  across  the  great 
South-western  Prairies^  the  Camanche  and  Caygiia  Hunting 
Grounds^  with  an  account  of  the  Sufferings  from  want  of  Food^ 
Losses  from  hostile  Indians^  and  final  Capture  of  the  Texans^ 
and  their  March^  as  Prisoners^  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  By  Geo.  Wilkins  Kendall.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1844.  pp.811, 
12ino. 

These  volumes  are  well  got  up  by  the  Harpers,  and  are 
certainly  filled  'with  matter  of  much  interest.  The  title  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  give  us  a  pretty  good  general  indea  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  perusal  of  the  book.  We  all 
remember  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  sufferinffs  of  some 
of  those  poor  fellows,  whose  story  is  here  told.  Many  were 
disposed  to  think  that  they  had  foolishly  and  wickedly  exposed 
themselves  to  the  miseries  they  endured,  by  undertaking  such 
an  expedition,  with  the  intent  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
Mexico.  And  however  much  they  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  terrible  trials,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had  been 
rash  in  their  enterprises.  Yet,  granting  that  they  were  thus 
rash  and  blameworthy,  the  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  were 
outrageous  and  merit  the  abhorrence  of  all  civilized  society. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  others,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  author  of  these  volumes  was  innocent  of  any  partici- 
pation in  warlike  designs,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
with  far  other  intentions.  He  has  escaped  to  tell  us  a  bloody, 
yet,  in  some  respects,  an  interesting  tale.  We  should  have 
preferred  more  recognition  of  God's  providence ;  but  we 
know  this  is  an  uncommon  thing  at  the  present  day. 

19. — Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  By  John  Kitto,  Editor 
of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible:'  Parts  V.  VL  New  York  :  Mark 
H.  Newman. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  character  of  this  work,  the 
reputation  of  its  contributors,  and  the  plan.  We  have  only, 
therefore,  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  issue  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  numbers,  extending  from  "  Berosh  "  to  "  Creation,"  and 
comprising  exceedingly  valuable  information.  We  notice, 
under  "Chronicles,"  "Corinthians,"  " Colossians,"  "Crea- 
tion," that  the  articles  in  this  work  are,  by  no  means,  super- 
ficial, but  thorough.  The  first  is  written  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Davidson,  LL.  D. 
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20. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Sum- 
merfield,  Ji.  M.  By  John  Holland.  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  by  James  Montgomery,  Together  with  Letters  and 
Reminiscences  not  before  published.  Sixth  edition.  New  York: 
D.  Mead.     1844.    pp.  460.  8mo. 

This  18  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Summerfield, 
and  contains  100  pages  more  of  reminiscencoiB,  than  any  pre- 
ceding edition.  Few  men  have  been  so  universally  admired 
and  loved  as  Summerfield,  and  we  presume  the  publisher  will 
be  compensated  for  his  painstaking  in  issuing  the  volume  in 
so  attractive  a  style.  We  have  so  recently  and  so  favorably 
noticed  a  previous  edition,  that  we  shall  be  excused  from 
further  commendation. 

21. — History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  a.  Hetherington,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlandj^^  etc.    New  York :  Mark  H.  Newman. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  with  an  Appendix. 
I.  Introductory.  II.  Meeting  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
III.  The  Independent  Controversy.  IV.  The  Erastian  Contro- 
versy. V.  Conclusion  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Under 
these  heads  is  embraced  the  entire  history  of  this  great 
assembly — certainly  one  of  the  greatest  ever  convened  on 
earth.  Mr.  Hetherington,  in  an  interesting  style,  introduces 
US  to  this  venerable  assembly,  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  events  which  led  to  its  appointment ;  then  graphic- 
ally portrays  the  meeting  itself,  and  recounts,  at  length,  the 
controversies  which  occupied  its  attention,  and  its  final  disso- 
lution. Every  Presbyterian  and  every  other  man,  who  cares 
for  ecclesiastical  history,  will  desire  to  read  this  book,  and 
ought  to  read  it.  And  who  will  deny  himself  the  pleasure  and 
profit,  when  he  can  now  procure  it  for  twenty-five  cents  1 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  faithful  history,  derived  from  the  best 
sources — those  most  to  be  relied  on.  We  quote  a  single 
passage:  *' Numerous  and  startling  are  the  coincidences 
between  the  period  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the 
present  time.  So  strong  are  these  that  they  force  upon  a 
reflecting  mind  the  thought  that  all  human  events  move  in 
revolving  circles,  one  age  but  reproducing  a  renewed  aspect 
of  the  past.  In  England  we  see  again  the  dread  aspect  of 
Laudean  Prelacy,  called  indeed  by  a  new  name,  Puseyism,  but 
displaying  all  the  fearful  lineaments  of  its  formidable  prede- 
cessor, the  same  in  its  lofty  pretensions,  in  its  Popish  tenden- 
cies, in  its  supercilious  contempt  of  every  other  church,  and 
in  its  persecuting  spirit.^' 
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22. — Tht  Necessity  of  the  Reformation,  By  John  Calvin.  To 
which  is  appended  the  ^Articles  of  Agreement  on  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  Question^  between  the  Churches  of  Zurich  and 
Geneva,  Translated^  with  a  Preface,  by  M.  M.  Backus.  New- 
York  :  Published  by  S.  W.  Bendict  &;  Co.     1844. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  H.  Newman  for  a  copy  of  this  excel- 
lent treatise.  It  was  originally  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  those  convened  in  the  Diet  of  Spires,  urging 
upon  that  Diet  a  restoration  of  the  church,  and  in  a  most 
masterly  and  forceful  manner  illustrating  the  whole  contro- 
versy. It  is  characterized  by  Calvin's  strength  of  intellect, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
multifarious  writings  which  are  called  forth  by  the  state  of  the 
church.  Calvin  begins  with  an  Introduction,  then  portrays 
the  Disease — the  Remedies — the  Application  of  the  Remedies. 
— The  Agreement  on  the  Sacramentarian  Question,  between 
Calvin  and  the  Zurichers,  forms  an  appropriate  accompaniment 
d  thia  address. 

23. — Jl  Dissertation  on  the  Rule  of  Faith ;  delivered  at  Cincin- 
nati^ Ohioy  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  published  at  their  request.  By  Gardiner  Spring, 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Churchy  in  the  City  of  New 
York.    New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow  6c  Co.     1844.    pp.  104. 

The  design  of  this  Dissertation  is,  "  to  compare  the  falli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  a  Rule  of  Faith :"  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it 
that  it  is  executed  in  Dr.  Spring's  usual  masterly  manner. 
The  infallibility  of  Rome  must  hide  itself  in  shame  before  the 
clear  shining  of  the  truth  as  here  exhibited. 

24. — The  Tractarian  and  Evangelical  Systems :  considered  as 
developments  of  the  Letter  that  killeth  and  the  Spirit  that  giveth 
Life.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  Monaghan,  before 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  the  Clergy  of  his  Diqcese,  By 
George  Sydney  Smith,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Aghalurcher — Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Greeks  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College^  Dublin,  Dublin :  William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co. 
London:  Seeley,  Burnside  and  Seeley.     1843. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  honorably  and  successfully,  as  we  happen 
to  know,  fills  the  new  professorship  of  Biblical  Greek,  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  thus  speaks,   in  the  Preface  to  this 
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Sermon :  '*  Every  day  brings  unceasing  proofs  of  the  urgent 
importance  of  the  controversy  of  the  times,  and  of  the  need 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it  in  principles  and  details.  It 
was  with  such  feelings  that  I  hesitated  not  to  comply  with  the 
call  made  on  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Glogher  and  Clergy  of 
his  Diocese  to  publish  the  following  discourse." 

**The  weapon  which  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
effect  against  the  Oxford  movement,  is  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  hy  faith  alone,^^ 

This  sermon  has  been  not  a  little  vituperated,  as  well  as 
approved.  It  is  a  bold  annunciation  of  that  great  doctrine, 
which  Luther  pronounced  the  pillar  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church,  nnd  a  lucid  exposure  of  the  Romish  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Oxford.  It  is  highly  evangelical,  well  adapted  to  do 
good,  and  worthy  of  the  call  made  for  its  publication  by  the 
Bishop  and  clergy. 

25. — The  Study  of  the  History  of  Christianity ^  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  present  age.  A  discourse  pronounced  at  Geneva.  By 
J.  H.  Merle  D'AuBIG^E,  D.  D.  Translated  from  the  French. 
New  York :     Saxton  &  Miles.     1844. 

The  author's  name  will  he  recommendation  sufficient  of  this 
Lecture  ;  but  we  may  add  that  it  is  written  in  his  usual  style, 
and  was  intended  to  place  the  study  of  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity on  its  proper  basis — to  elevate  it  to  an  equal  rank  with 
other  similar  studies. 

26. —  The  Lives  of  Pope  Mexander  VI.  and  his  Son  Ceesar  Bor* 
gia.  By  Alexander  Gordon,  A.  M.,  Author  of  Itinerarium 
Septentrionale.  Philadelphia :  James  M.  Campbell  Sc  Co. 
New  York :     Saxton  &  Miles.     1844.     pp.  232,  8vo. 

Here  are  Lives  of  men  whose  name  is  a  reproach  on  earth, 
whose  memory  is  an  awful  stench  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
They  existed  and  their  memoirs  have  been  written,  but  they 
are  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  human  corruption.  Would 
that  they  could  be  blotted  out !  But  tbey  cannot.  There  they 
stand :  tfnd  the  only  possible  good  they  can  accomplish  is, 
that  they  become  evidences  of  the  true  delineations  of  the 
deep  depravity  of  man  contained  in  the  Scripture,  and  also  of 
the  mischievousness  of  that  system  of  religion  which  could 
tolerate  them  and  recognize  them  as  occupants  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  offices.  They  may  serve  as  beacon  lights  to 
others,  warning  them  of  dangers  ahead,  if  they  pursue  the 
same  course  i  and  although  the  heart  is  not  improved  by  cou-^ 
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teroplating  specimens  of  vicious  conduct,  there  is  something 
so  excessively  loathsome  in  these  children  of  the  devil — thev 
bear  so  strongly  the  image  of  their  father,  that  most  would, 
perhaps,  flee  away  in  disgust,  and  resolve,  at  least,  to  be  bet- 
ter than  they. 


Additional  Notices. 

The  Apostolical  System  of  the  Church  defended  ;  in  a  Reply  to 
Dr.  Whctely  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  By  Samuel  Buel, 
A.  M.,  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Parish^  Cumberland^  Md.  Phil- 
adelphia  :  H.  Hooker.     1844. 

We  think  there  is  too  much  here  taken  for  granted,  and 
that  it  will  require  more  true  learninff  and  knowledge  derived 
from  the  sources,  to  overthrow  Dr.  Whately's  argument. 

The  Hierarchical  Despotism.  Lectures  on  the  mixture  of  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Power  in  the  Governments  of  the  Middle 
Jlges.  In  illustration  of  the  J^ature  and  Progress  of  Despot' 
ism  in  the  Romish  Church.  By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheeveh. 
New  York :  Saxton  &  Miles.  Boston :  Saxton,  Pierce 
&  Go»     1844. 

The  argument  of  these  Lectures  was  called  forth  by  Lec- 
tures of  Bishop  Hughes  on  the  same  subject.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  thing  is  done  up  io  Mr.  Cheever's  usual  style. 

A  Manual  of  Christian  Baptism  ;  Infant  Baptism  and  the  Mode; 
in  two  discot&ses.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lape,  A.  M.  Second 
edition^  corrected  and  enlarged.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter. 

This  manual  is  by  a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is 
well  adapted  to  popular  reading,  and  sound  in  the  faith. 

The  Path  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Adams,  M.  A.,  Pastor  of 
the  American  Church  in  Havre-de-Grace^  France  ;  late  Chap* 
lain  to  Seamen  at  St.  Petersburgh.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &;  Co.     1844. 

This  truly  eloquent  discourse  was  suggested  by  disasters  at 
sea.  After  an  Introduction,  it  considers  the  path  of  God  as 
— ^the  path  of  Light — the  path  of  Order — the  path  of  Power — 
the  path  of  Life. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Of  new  publications  we  notice :  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  von 
Dr.  G.  B.  Winer.  Erstes  Ergftnzungshefl  zur  dritten  Auflage,  die 
Literatur  bis  zu  Ende  des  Je^res  1841  fortHlhrend. — Theologiscbe 
Encyclopadie  als  System  im  Zusammenhange  mit  der  Gescbichte 
der  theologischen  wissenschafV  und  ihrer  einzelnen  Zweige  ent- 
wickelt  von  Dr.  Ant  Friedr.  Ludwig  Pelt— Neutestamentliches 
HandwOrterbuch  zur  Darstellung  der  christlichen  Glaubens-  und 
Sittenlehre  fdr  Prediger  der  evangelischen  Kirche.  Von  D.  Ludw. 
Aug.  Goto.  KrrfiL 

Benmarlt. 

'^  A  simple  moirament  to  Professor  Rask,  the  celebrated  linguist  of  « 

Copenhagen,  who  died  in  1832,  is  about  to  be  commenced,  v  arious 
proverbs  will  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet,  in  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  ieelandic, 
and  Danish. 

M.  Gachard,  when  examining  the  state  papers  in  the  royal  library 
at  the  Hague,  discovered  a  senes  of  letters  written  by  Rubens  the 
painter,  whilst  on  his  diplomatic  mission  to  England. — The  King  has 
commissioned  Simonis,  a  sculptor  of  Brussels,  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  m  that  city. 

^cance. 

Portions  of  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  have 
reached  Paris,  which,  with  others  to  be  collected  from  this  temple,  by 
an  agent  of  government  sent  for  the  purpose,  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
gallery  to  be  erected  expressly  for  such  fragments.  ^ 

Xtals. 

A  curious  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  of  Etruria,  the  walls  of  which  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  paintings.  It  must  be  anterior  to  360  B.  C. — The  death  of 
Rossdlini.  the  celebrated  author  of  the  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Nubia  ana  Egypt,  will  be  felt  as  a  loss  to  literature  and  science. 
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fliteecr. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Greece,  all  the  foreign 
professors,  m  the  Otho  University,  were  dismissed.  Professor  Ulrichs 
8oon  after  died. — Dr.  Ross,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Archs- 
oloffy,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same  i>rofessorsnip  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  is  to  pursue  his  researches  in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  two 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government  Many  valuable 
fragments  have  been  discovered  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos. 
Among  others,  part  of  the  20th  book  of  Polvbius ;  a  work  on  Greek 
Syntax,  by  Gregory  of  Corinth ;  an  unpublisned  Grammar  by  Theo- 
dosius  of  Alexandria;  copies  of  laws;  lexicons  and  grammars;  com- 
ments on  the  Greek  poets ;  and  other  works. 

Hwpt 

Dr.  Lepsius  has  discovered,  at  MeroS,  a  copy  of  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
the  hieroglyphic  portion  of  which  is  comparatively  perfect 

€rreat  i^rftaCn. 

We  see,  among  new  publications,  a  commentary  on  the  ApocaWpse, 
Critical  and  Historical ;  including  an  examination  of  the  chief  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  illustrated  by  an  Apocalyptic  chart,  engravmgs 
from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott 
— Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  converted  into  an  Epic  Poem. — Fas- 
ciculus Inecriptionum  Grescanim  ^uas  apud  sedes  Apocalypticas 
Chartis  mandatas,  et  nunc  dueno  mstauratas,  Preefationibusque  et 
Notis  instructas,  edidlt  J.  K.  Bailie. 

UnfteH  SStatrs. 

Professors  Beck  &  Felton  have  translated  <<  Munk  on  the  Metre  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  which  will  soon  be  published.  A  new 
edition  of  Homer's  Iliad,  also,  with  additional  notes  by  Prof.  Feltoo. 
The  new  Arabic  Grammar  of  Dr.  Caspari,  of  Leipsic,  is  being  trans- 
lated at  Andover.  Two  new  editions  of  Homer's  Iliad  will  soon  be 
published,  one  edited  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Owen,  the  other  by  Prof  Crosby 
of  Dartmouth  College.  M.  W.  Dodd  will  soon  issue  a  new  edition  a 
Legh  Richmond. 
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A. 

^dams^  Samud,  M.  D,    Historical 

Sketch    of  Medical    Philosophy 

392. 
JiddUional  Jfotices,  237,  473. 
Adventures    of  Daniel   Boone^   the 

Kentucky  Riftemany  noticed  466. 
Arminiua^  the  Ltfe  of  JameSy  D,  D., 

by  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.,  noticed 

462. 
^Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church, 

popular  in  its    government  and 

simple  in  its  worship,  by  Lyman 

Coleman,  noticed  463. 

B 

Bangs,  JN'athan,  D.D.,  Life  of  James 
Arminius,  D.  D.,  noticed  462. 

Baptism,  Infant,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Uol- 
lenbeck  222. 

Barnes,  Rev,  Albert,  D.  D,  Patri- 
archal Religion  as  developed  in 
the  book  of  Job  163. 

Barnes,  Albert,  Jfotes  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  noticed  236. 

Biblical  Argument  on  Slavery,  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Wisner  302. 

Boone,  Daniel,  Adventures  of,  no- 
ticed 466. 

Buddicom,  Rev.  R.  P.,  Emanuel  on 
the  Cross  and  in  the  Garden,  no- 
ticed 461. 

Bunyan,  John,  Life  and  Death  of,  or 
Grace  Abounding,  noticed  466. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, noticed  231. 

C. 

Calvin,  John.  l*he  Necessity  of  the 
Reformation,  noticed  471. 

Charlotte  lUiiabeth.  Letters  from 
Ireland,  by,  noticed  236. 


Charlotte  Elizabeth.    Floral  Biogra 
phy,  by,  noticed  237. 

Charlotte  EUxabeth.  Combination : 
a  Tale,  noticed  463. 

CharloUe  Elizabeth.  The  Wrongs  of 
Women,  noticed  466. 

Cheever,  Rev.  George  B.  Religion 
Experience  and  that  of  Imitation, 
92. 

Christian  Sacraments,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  D  D.  369. 

Christianity,  Study  of  the  History 
of,  by  J.  M.  Merle  D'Aubign^, 
noticed  472. 

Church  in  the  Wilderness  and  other 
Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a 
Pastor,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 
noticed  465. 

Church,  The  Apostolical  and  Primi" 
tive,  by  Lyman  Coleman,  noticed 
463. 

Church,  Rev,  Pharcellus.  The  train- 
ing of  the  will  339. 

Coleman,  Lijman,  The  Apostolical 
and  Primitive  Church,  etc.,  no- 
ticed 463. 

Combination,  a  Tale  founded  on 
facts,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  no- 
ticed 4fy. 

Congregationalism.  View  of,  no- 
ticed 235. 

Critical  Notices,  234, 459. 

Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  by 
John  Kitio,  noticed  470. 

D. 

D'Auhigni's,  Voice  of  the  Church 
one,  noticed  230. 

Divine  Agency  and  GovemmetU  to* 
gether  with  Human  Agency  and 
Freedom,  by  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.,  123.     Some  go 
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beyond  their  strength  in  philoso- 
phical investigation  123.     Others 
unite  patient  philosophical  think- 
ing with  devout  feeling  124.    The 
government  of  God  125.     Relates 
to  all  his  works,  especially  to  the 
moral  world  126.     God*s  govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  man's  powers.     Divine 
control  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
government  127.    No  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  God's  power  except 
what  is  made  known  in  his  word 
and     providence    129.      Divine 
agency   and  human   agency  130. 
The   two  agencies  co-exist  131. 
Nothing  in  the  nature  or  exercise 
of  reason  which  excludes  entire 
dependence   on  God  133.    Voli- 
tions follow  the   affections,  and 
are  governed  by  them  134.     Man 
is  free  in  all  respects  in  which 
freedom  is  desirable  136. 
Diodati  Dominici^  I.  C.  JfeapolitO' 
m,  De    Christo    Grace  Loquente^ 
Exercitatio,  translated   by  O.  T. 
Dobbin,    LL.    B.      Introductory 
note  180.     Diodati,  to  the  reader 
181.     Inquiry  as  to  the  language 
which  Christ  spoke  182.     Source 
of  the  idea  on  which  the  work  is 
founded   183.     Synopsis  of  the 
treatise  185.     Christ  was  a  Hel- 
lenist.     Basis  of  the  argument, 
proposition  first,  the  language  of 
conquered     nations      frequently 
gives  place  to  that  of  their  con- 
querors 188.     Proposition  second, 
the  Egyptians  spoke  Greek  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  192.    Tes- 
timony of  the  coins  of  the  coun- 
try 193.    Inscriptions  on  buildings 
and   other    similar    records   1^. 
The  Coptic  idiom  only  degenerate 
Greek  195.    It  became  a  distinct 
dialect  after  the  irruptions  of  the 
Arabs  into  Egypt  198.     Proposi- 
tion   third.    The    Syrians,  from 
Seleacus    Nicator,  spoke   Greek 
198.    Greek  language  used  by  the 
Syrians  in  books  200.   Otho  Sper- 
ling'sopinion  203.   Chap.  II.  The 
Jews    received    the   Greek   lan- 
guage from    the   Greeks,   Egyp- 
tians, and  Syrians — ElementB  of 


Hellenism  introduced  into  Judea 
under  Alexander  the  Great  205. 
Alexander  settles  Macedonians  in 
Samaria  206.  70,000  Jews  bring 
the  Greek  language  into  Judea 
207.  Jews  returning  from  Syria 
introduce  Greek  208.  Jason  at- 
tempts to  seduce  the  Jews  to 
adopt  Grecian  manners  210.  Hel- 
lenism under  Menelaus  212.  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  endeavors  to 
establish  Hellenism  in  Judea  213. 
Jerusalem  full  of  Grecian  set- 
tlers 214.  Samaritans  odopt  the 
Grecian  customs  215     Antiochui 

«  obliges  a  conformity  with  Hellen- 
ism 216.  Removes  all  preven- 
tives 217.  Alcimus  propagates 
Hellenism  218.  The  Jews  adopt- 
ed the  Greek  philosophy  220. 

Diodati.  Excursus  on  the  Hellen* 
ists  of  Acts  VI.  449.  Who  were 
the  Hellenists.'  450.  Heinsius, 
Lightfoot,  Peter  de  Marca,  Capel- 
lus,  wrong  453.  Vossius  mistaken 
454.  Salmasius  nearest  the  truth, 
but  mistaken  455.  Was  there 
ever  a  Hellenistic  language  ?  456. 
Different  opinions  457.  The 
Jewish  kings  who  followed  fa- 
vored Hellenizers  and  Hellenism 
446.  Summary  of  the  Chapter 
448. 

£. 

Egypt  and  the  books  of  Moses,  Heng- 
stenberg^s,  noticed  229. 

Egypt,  Ancient,  language  of,  by 
Rev.  R.  D.  C.Robbius,  137.  Four 
different  kinds  of  writing,  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  demotic,  and 
Coptic  138.  Ideographic  and  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics.  Tropical  hi- 
eroglyphics more  frequent  than 
imitative  139.  Meaning  of  ideo- 
graphic characters — always  con- 
nected with  Phonetic  140.  Hie- 
roglyphics a  species  of  picture 
writing  142.  Hieroglyphics  to  be 
read  in  different  directions,  deline- 
ated with  different  degrees  of 
accuracy  143.  Hieratic  writing 
an  abridgment  of  hieroglyphic 
144.  Demotic,  enchorial  or  epis- 
tolographic  145.    Writings  of  tbo 
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Egyptiane,  Chinese,  and  Mexi- 
cans alike  in  origin  146.  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language  148.  The  substantive 
verb  frequently  omitted  in  ancient 
Egyptian  151.  Account  of  these 
discoveries  1«53.  Father  Kir- 
cher's  notions  254.  George  Zoega 
155.  The  Rosetta  inscriptioos  156. 
Cartouche  on  the  temples  at  Car- 
nac.  Bible  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  these  discoveries  162. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Mothers  of  England, 
noticed  464. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Hints  to  those  who 
would  make  Home  Happy,  no^ 
tieed  466. 

Emanuel  pn  the  Cross  and  in  the 
Garden,  by  Rev.  R,  P.  Buddicom, 
noticed  461. 

English  Rrfarmers  and  their  Prtn- 
etples,  by  John   Lord,  65.    The 
moral  phenomena  in  Enjcland  and 
Germany  differed  66.    The  Eng- 
lish Reformation    a   preparation 
lor    succeeding    Reformers    67. 
Claims  of  the  Popes  discussed  in 
the  Universities  68.    Four  things 
to  be  accomplished  bv  the  Refor- 
mation— separation   nrom   Rome, 
removal  of  abuses,  renovation  of 
doctrines  and  discipline,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  69.    The  Reforma- 
tion received  its  first  impulse  from 
Henry  the  Eighth  70.     Existence 
of  monasteries  an  eye-sore  to  the 
reformed  party  71.  Cromwell  had 
the  chief  hand  in  their  tuppre*- 
sion  72.     Secession   from   Rome 
end  sQDpression   of  monasteries, 
the  only  reform  under  the  reign 
«f  Heniy  the    Eighth.      Under 
Edward  the  Sixth  toe  removal  of 
Romish  abuses  and  settlement  of 
Ibe  creed  78.    Infamous  reign  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  74.    The 
persecuting  reicn  of  Mary  over- 
raled  for  the  adVancement  of  re- 
ligion 75.  Accession  of  Elizabeth 
and   restoration   of  the   worship 
instituled  by  Cranraer  76.     Strug- 
gles of  the  Puritans  for  religious 
toleration  77.     They   advanced 


and  defended  the  idea  beyond 
preceding  reformers  78.  Parker 
used  his  power  to  enforce  uni- 
formity 79.  Persecutions  under 
Elizabeth*B  government  80.  Con- 
troversy about  doctrines.  Jure 
divino  principle  established  81. 
Accession  of  James  and  his  char- 
acter 82.  Puritans  driven  to  Hol- 
land and  America  83.  The  inde- 
pendence 85.  Toleration  only 
complete  under  them  86.  Crom- 
well s  charter  of  liberty  87. 
Charles  the  Second.  James  the 
Second  89.  Toleration  act  of 
William  and  Mary  90. 
Evqns,  Christmas,  Memcirs  of,  no- 
ticed 233. 

F. 

Faith,  Dissertation  on  the  Rule  of, 
by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  no- 
ticed 471. 

Floral  Biography,  By  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  noticed  237. 

Forry,  Samuel,  M.  D.  On  the  po- 
sition of  man  in  the  scale  of 
Organic  Creation  274. 

G. 

Geological  Cosmogony,  noticed  233. 

Governmental  History  of  U.  S.  Amer^ 
if  a,  noticed  234. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chirf  of 
Sinners,  or  L^fiand  Death  of  John 
Bunyan,  noticed  468. 

Gresley*8  Treatise  on  Preaching, 
Review  of  406. 

GtUzot,  Madame,  The  Young  Stu- 
dent, or  Ralph  and  Victor,  no- 
tieed  465. 

H. 

HacksU,  Prcf,  H.  B.,  Plutarchos  de 
sera  Numinis  vindicta,  noticed 
459. 

Haight*s  Cfuide  and  McRwUne's 
Solemn  Responsibility  of  MimS" 
ters,  reviewed  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Lane.  Samples  of  two  kinds 
of  preaching  in  the  Episoopal 
Church  1.  is  the  Bible  without 
note    or     comment   a   sufficient 
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guide  ?  2.  Something  more  need- 
ed 3.  What  is  this  to  be  ?  Quo- 
tation from  Irenieus  4.  Does  not 
prove  the  point  for  which  it  is 
adduced  5.  Primitive  antiquity 
the  ffuide  7.  Trial  of  this  guide 
8.  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil 9.  Teaching  of  Bishop  Mc- 
11  vain e  on  this  point  10.  Primi- 
tive antiquity  presented  in  its  ful- 
ness and  punty  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Praver.  Baptismal  Re- 
feneration  li.  Writings  of  the 
nthers  important,  but  not  of  coor- 
dinate authority  with  inspired 
wri.ers  13.  This  shameful  union 
of  tradition  with  divine  truth  ab- 
horrent 14.  Second  part  of  the 
Guide  respects  the  unity  of  the 
church  lo.  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
Roman  16.  The  Puritans  reated 
on  the  simple  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  17.  Three  great  par- 
ties during  the  Reformation  in 
England  18.  Intestine  feuds  not 
charged,  transferred  to  distant 
shores  by  missionaries  22.  How 
is  this  lost  unity  of  the  church 
which  Mr.  Haight  deplores  to  be 
restored  ?  Tho  Separatists  sav 
the  Rector  must  be  brought  back 
to  our  church  23.  The  Rector's 
unity  not  the  Bible  unity  25. 
The  difficulty  is  in  the  externals 
of  religion  26. 

Happiness,  Invitation  to  true,  and 
motives  for  becoming  a  Christian, 
by  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  noticed 
467. 

Heart,  The,  Delineated  in  its  State 
of  MUure,  and  as  renewed  hy 
Oraee,by  Hugh  Smith,  D.  D.  no- 
ticed 463. 

Hengstenberg*s  Egypt  and  the  hooks 
of  Moses,  noticed  229. 

Hmurington  Ret,  W.  M,  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  no- 
ticed 460. 

Hetherington,  Rev.  W.  A.  History 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  noticed  469. 

History  QovemmenUd  of  the  U,  S. 
America,  noticed  234. 


Historical  Sketch  of  Medical  Philos- 
^^Vj  by  Samuel  Adams,  M.  D. 
392. 

Hollenbeek,  Rev.  C.  A.  Infant  Bap- 
tism 222. 

Hom^,  Rev.  H.  H.  Review  of 
Bor6'8  Travels  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  28. 

Home,  Thomas  Hartwell,  B.  D.,  In- 
troduction to  the  Critical  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,  noticed  461. 

I. 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  B  1).,  noticed 
461. 

J. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  noticed  224. 

K. 

Kendall,  George  Wilkins.  Narrative 
of  the  Santa  F6  Expedition,  no- 
ticed 469. 

Kitto,  John,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  noticed  469. 

L. 

Language  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Rev. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  137. 

Letters  from  Ireland,  by  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  noticed  23^     ^ 

Ltfe  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Christ" 
mas  Evans,  noticed  238. 

Life  of  James  Arminius,  D.  D.,  by 
Nathan  Banga,  B.  D.,  noticed 
462. 

Lord,  John,  The  English  Refonn- 
era  and  their  Principles  65. 

Luther,  Martin,  Writings  ef,  by  C. 
£  Stowe,  D.  D.  241.  Select  list 
of  the  Reformer  f  writinfs  241. 
Luther's  impress  on  the  Gerimui 
nation  243.  Number  and  variety 
of  his  writinn  244.  Hi^  <it^l&— 
his  oratory  246.  His  writing 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  247.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  248.  Luther'a  Latin  works 
251.  Complete  work*  of  the  dear 
man  of  God,  etc.  252.  Luther's 
complete  works  by  Walch  253. 
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Luther's  German  writingB  by 
Lomler  254.  Luther'i  works 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  times,  by  H.  L.  A.  Vent — 
Luther's  works  arranged  by  G. 
Pfizer  255.  Luther's  principal 
writings  by  Oito  von  Gerlach — 
Letters  and  papers  of  Luther  col- 
lected by  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette 
S^  Seckendorff's  history  and 
defence  of  Lutheranism — Mar- 
keinecke's  history  of  the  German 
Reformation  257.  D'Aubign^'s 
History  of  the  Reformation  258. 
Audin  8  Life  of  Luther  259.  Me- 
moirs of  Luther  written  by  him- 
self, and  edited  by  Michelet  260. 
Cursory  review  of  some  of  Lu- 
ther's more  important  writings 
261.  Luther,  a  model-man  2S. 
State  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Luther's  times  263. 
Luther's  Reformation  Writings 
267.  Claims  of  the  Pope  268. 
Luther's  ninety-five  theses  269. 
Disputation  with  Eck  270.  His 
tract  on  the  papacy  at  Rome — 
His  address  to  tlie  Emperor  and 
Christian  nobility  of  Germany 
271.  His  sermon  on  the  map — 
Tract  on  the  Babylonean  captiv- 
ity of  the  church — Sermon  on 
the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man 
272. 

M. 
JVan,  position  of,  in  the  scale  of  Or- 

£anie  Creation,  by  Samuel  Forr;^, 
[.  D.  Distinction  between  ani- 
mals and  plants  274.  Distinctive 
characters  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom 276.  Vertebrata  277.  Ver- 
tebrata  subdivided  into  four 
classes — Characteristics  of  man 
278.  Adaptation  to  the  erect  po- 
sition 279.  Anatomically  illus- 
trated 280.  Man's  lower  extrem- 
ities 283.  The  hand  285.  Absence 
of  natural  weapons  of  defence — 
Close  approximation  of  the  teeth 
in  each  jaw  287.  Man  a  Cos- 
mopolite 288.  Period  of  his  life 
the  greatest  of  all  mammalia — 


His  use  of  conventional  language 

289.  His    mental    endowments 

290.  Sacerdotal  orders  in  all  ages 

291.  Civilization  influenced  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try 293.  Paleontology  294. 
Great  antiquity  of  the  earth  295. 
Geological  scale  of  time  296. 
Species  not  immortal  297.  Proofs 
of  a  First  Cause  298.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  globe  not 
permanent  299.     Reflections  300. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literatur& — 
Fiske's  Eschenberg's,  noticed  228. 

McLane,   Rev.   J.    n.      Review   of 
Haight's  Guide,  and  Mcllvaine's 
Solemn  Responsibility  of  Minis- 
ters 1. 

Medical  Philosophy,  Historical. 
Sketch  of,  by  Samuel  Adams,  M. 
D.  392.  Medicine  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  priesthood  393.  Pythago- 
ras— Hypocrates  394.  Dogmatic 
and  Empirical  sects — Methodical 
— Pneumatical—and  Calectic  sects 

395.  Medicine  in  the  dark  ages 

396.  Science  of  medicine  revived 
by  the  Arabians — The  Chemical 
sect  397.  Anatomy  cultivated — 
Van  Helmont  398.  Humoralists 
and    Solidists — Brown's     system 

399.  Homoeopathy — Influence  of 
superstition   on   medical   science 

400.  Quackery,   two   forms   of 

401.  Spirit  of  dogmatism  and  of 
empiricism  not  yet  extinct  402. 
Remedy  for  the  errors  of  these 
extremes  403.  Errors  from  ap- 
plying hasty  theoretical  deduc- 
tions 404.  A  cautious  skepticism 
necessary  in  verifying  practical 
principles  405.  The  science  of 
medicine  demands  the  best  powers 
of  the  human  mind  407. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ltfe  and  Ministry  of 
the  Rev.  John  Summerjield,  no- 
ticed 469. 

Minister's  Family,  or  Hints  to  those 
who  would  make  Home  happy,  by 
Mrs.  Ellis,  noticed  466 

Mothers  of  England,  their  Influence 
and  Responsibility,  by  Mrs.  Ellis, 
noticed  464. 
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M^siCj  Saeredy  by  Thomas  Haatings, 
Esq.  425.    Jealousy  of  good  men 
Against  the  claims  of  the   art — 
The   musical  art  originally  con- 
fined to  purposes  of  religious  wor- 
ship 426.    The  song  of  praise  in 
the   days  of  Hezekiah  427.    In 
the  days  of  primitive  Christianity 
428.     The  churches  became  less 
scrupulous — Office  of  praise  de- 
graded for  centuries—Sacred  dra- 
mas 429.    The  Reformers  of  the 
16th  century  did  much  to  improve 
church    music — Christianity   has 
nothing  to  gain  by  neglecting  the 
arts  430.    Sacred  music  originally 
intended  as  the  handmaid  of  spir- 
itual influences  431.   Two  classes 
of  sacred  music,  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  the  other  to  the 
oratorio — Transatlantic     compo- 
sers   have    not    recognized    the 
claims  of  a  personated  devotion 
433.    Would  not  depreciate  the 
talents  of  the  great  masters  of 
song  435.     Come  back  to  primi- 
tive   habits   436.     Source    from 
which  abuses  have  arisen — Dra- 
matic use  of  religious    subjects 
437.     Sacred  subjects  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  sacred  manner  438.     Per- 
formers should  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  praise — Secular  music  has  its 
place  and  claims  439. 

N. 
Ifotes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 

by  Albert  Barnes,  noticed  236. 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint   Version  of 

Psalms  I.  JL,  by  Prof.  J.   W. 

Gibbs,  441. 

O. 

Organic  Creation,  position  of  Man 
in  the  scale  of  by  Samuel  Forry, 
M.  D.  274. 

Oriental  Society,  Journal  of  noticed 
224 

P. 

Parker,  Joel,  D.  D.  Invitation  to 
True  Happiness,  and  Motives  for 
becoming  a  Christian,  noticed  467. 

Patriarchs  Religion  as  developed  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  by  Rev.  Albert 

SECOND  SERIES^  VOL.  XI.  NO.  II. 


Barnes,  D.  D.,  1 63.   One  supremt 
God  taught  in  this  book  163.   The 
universe  created  by  this  one  God 
164.     The  moral  (xovemor  of  all 
his  creatures — Existence  of  angels 
asserted  165.    The  existence  of 
evil  spirits  believed  167.    Man 
regarded  as  a  fallen  being,  wholly 
depraved  168.     Necessity  of  re 
conciliation  with  God — the  true 
penitent  received  into  God's  favor 
—man    will   not  live   again    on 
earth — what  his  condition  after 
death  169.     A  belief  that  man 
would  live  after  death  171.    The 
mve  not  the  end  of  man  172. 
Belief  in  future  punishment — ^God 
to    be   worshipped    by    sacrifice 
and  burnt  offering  174.    Interest- 
ing view  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  true   piety — The   religion   of 
that    time    in    its    influence    on 
morals    and    manners  176.    Re- 
spect for  each  other — respect  for 
age  177.    Hospitality  178.    Kind- 
ness    to    the    poor,  widow,  and 
fatherless  179. 
Plutarchus  de  sera  ^uminis  vindic' 
ta,  by   Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  no- 
ticed 459. 
Pond,  Rev.    Enoch,  D.   D.      The 

Christian  Sacraments  369. 
Pope  of  Rome,  Trial  of  the,  noticed 

232. 
Preaching,  Review  of  GresUy's  trea- 
tise  on,  408.     In  the  form  of  let- 
ters 409.    Topics  or  subjects  for 
the   pulpit  410.     Skilful   use  of 
connectives  in  sermon  writing — 
Method  of  composing  411 .    Man- 
agement of  the  voice — Oratorical 
action  and  expression  412.    Re- 
marks on  some  of  our  Author's 
principles   and   suggestions  414. 
Cautions  to  young  clergymen  415. 
On  lei^ving  out,  and  what  is  to  be 
left  out  416.  Too  much  absolute- 
ness in  assertions  to  be  avoided 
417.    Stvle418.    Let  the  minis- 
ter  think  when  he  attempts  to 
think,  and  write  when  he  under- 
takes to  write — ^Variety  in  style 
419.    Clearness  and  soberness — 
Close    and    pungent    style    420. 
What  should  be  the  predominant 
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•train  of  tbe  preacher'f  messafes 
421.  Not  enough  to  touch  the 
■enaibilitieB  merely  423.  The  ser- 
mon has  fallen  from  the  respect 
paid  to  it  by  our  fathers — The 
pulpit  the  preacher's  throne  424. 

Profit  and  Honor^  by  Mrs.  Copley, 
noticed  235. 

Protestant  Memorial^  by  T.  Home, 
noticed  234. 

Psalwu  I.  U.  J^otes  on  the  Smhta- 
gint  Version  of,  by  Prof,  J.  W. 
Gibbs,  notice  (1)  Deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  with  their  rea- 
sons ;  (2)  Peculiarities  of  Greek 
usage  and  construction  ;  (3)  Re- 
fer to  analagoufl  usages  and  con- 
structions in  the  New  Testament 
—Psalm  I.,  441 .    Psalm  U.,  444. 

Punchard,  George.  View  of  Con- 
gregationalism by,  noticed  235. 

R. 

Rtformation,  Burnet's  History  of  the 
English,  noticed  231. 

Reformation,  7%e  J^ecessity  of  the, 
by  John  Calvin,  noticed  472. 

ReUgion  of  Experience  and  that  of 
Imitation,  by  Rev.  Geor^  B. 
Cheever  92.  Religion  of  imita- 
tion, churchianity ;  religion  of 
experience,  Christianity  93.  Reli- 
gious characteristic  of  this  age 
rather  that  of  imitation  than  of 
experience  94.  Causes  of  this — 
want  of  the  habit  of  living  in  and 
upon  God's  word  97.  A  new 
baptism  from  heaven  needed  98. 
Power  of  God's  word  to  be  real- 
ized 99.  Second  cause,  preva- 
lence of  low  and  indistinct  views 
of  divine  Inspiration  100.  Con- 
sequence, false  philosophy  inter- 
meddling with  the  scriptures  101. 
Third  cause,  desertion  of  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  102.  Fourth  cause,  de- 
ference to  human  authority  103. 
Advance  in  theology  only  by  ex- 
perience 106.  Right  of  private 
judgment  to  be  maintained  108. 
Fifth  cause,  prevalence  of  a  phi- 
losophical system  unfavorable  to 
laith  108.  Theology  always  in- 
fluenced by  the  speculative  phi- 


losophy of  the  age  110.  Sixth 
cause,  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  113.  Luther 
strongly  affected  by  it  115.  Royal 
road  to  heaven  116.  Missionary 
spirit  the  foundation  of  individual 
power  118.  Self-culture  and  self- 
discipline  important  120.  Youth 
a  germinating  period  121. 
Review  of  Haigkts  Guide  and  Mc- 
Rvaine's  Solemn  Responsibility  of 
Ministers,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  MoLane, 

Revieto  rf  Bori's  Travels  in  Turkey 

and  Persia,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Homes 

28. 
Review   of   Gresley*s    Treatise   on 

Preaching  408. 
Robbins,  Rev.  R.  D.  C.    Langaage 

of  Ancient  Egypt  137. 


S 


Sacraments,  The  Christian,  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  369.  Signifi- 
cation of  the  term  sacrament  370. 
How  used  by  TertuUian  371. 
Distinguishing  marks  of  a  sacra- 
ment 372.  The  number  of  the 
sacraments  373.  The  five  addi- 
tional sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church,  confirmation,  ordination, 
auricular  confession  374.  Ex- 
treme unction,  marriage  375. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
alone  entitled  to  be  called  Cnris- 
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ARTICLE    I. 

Writings  of  Martin  Luther. 

By  C.  E.  Stows,  D.  D.,  PiofMior  of  Biblical  Literal  ore.  Lane  Semioary,  Cincinnati. 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  review  of  the  writings  of 
Luther  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Reformation,  from 
1517  to  1520.  We  now  propose  to  pass  by  entirely  that  peri- 
od of  most  thrilling  interest,  the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  the  events 
and  writings  connected  with  it ;  because  this  part  of  the  re- 
former's career  is  so  fully  delineated  by  d'Aubign^  in  his  pop- 
ular and  useful  work,  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  for  us  at 
this  time  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  We  prefer  to  pass  on 
to  a  period  that  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Genevan  his- 
torian. The  materials  are  so  ample  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  repeating  what  d'Aubign6  has  already  written  so  well ;  and 
without  further  remark  we  proceed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  the  events  and  writings  connected  with  it.  This  was  the 
earliest  of  the  Protestant  formulas  of  faith,  and  indeed  the  first 
doctrinal  symbol  (except  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed)  that 
obtained  any  considerable  circulation  and  influence  subsequent 
to  the  celebrated  Nicsno-Constantinopolitan  creed,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  381. 

SECOND  SERIES^  VOL.  XH.  NO.  L  1 


Writings  of  Martin  Lather,  [July, 


History  of  the  Augsburg  Ccnfession. 

In  May,  1525,  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John.  The  death  of  Frede- 
rick was  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  embolden  its  enemies.  The  elector  of  Saxo- 
ny and  the  young  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  only  princes  of 
much  political  consideration,  who  had  till  then  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Luther ;  and  their  dominions  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
violent  and  embittered  enemies,  particularly  duke  George  of 
Saxony  and  the  elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  The  latter 
had  urged  with  great  vehemence,  during  the  diet  at  Worms, 
that  the  imperial  word  ought  to  be  broken,  and  Luther  put  to 
death  there;  and  he  actually  drew  his  sword  on  the  elector  pal- 
atine Lewis  for  opposing  this  perfidious  counsel.  Subsequently, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Joachim,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  so  uncontrollable  was  his  rage  that  he  gave 
orders  to  have  her  built  up  in  a  wall  with  brick  and  mortar, 
and  there  left  miserably  to  perish  ;  but  she  found  means  to  es- 
cape, and  fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  she  took  refuge  in  the 
family  of  Luther.  This  violent  and  cruel  papist  entered  into  a 
league  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  Henry  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Albert  electoral  archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  assault  by 
surprise  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
divide  their  dominions  among  themselves,  unless  they  withdrew 
from  Luther  their  protection. 

The  elector  and  landgrave,  on  discovering  this  conspiracy, 
consulted  with  Lulher  whether  it  would  be  right  for  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  these  princes.  He  answered  most  de- 
cidedJy  in  the  negative,  exhorting  them  to  do  violence  to  no 
man,  to  stand  firmly  for  the  right,  and  repose  unwavering  trust 
in  God.  His  two  brief,  but  eloquent  and  most  Christianlike 
papers  on  this  occasion  are  given  entire  by  Von  Gerlach,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  160-4.  This  was  Luther's  uniform  course;  he  never 
would  permit  the  name  of  God  to  be  defended  by  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  but  he  subsequently  addressed  letters  to  duke  George 
and  the  cardinal  Albert,  which  were  sharper  than  swords,  and 
more  piercing  than  bayonets.  These  two  specimens  of  masterly 
and  well-meriled  invective  are  given  byLoraler,  Vol.  II.  p.  213- 
33,  and  498-503.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
all  four  of  these  pieces  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository  in  a 
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translation,  but  the  limits  of  a  periodical,  necessarily  embracing 
a  variety  of  topics  in  every  number,  will  not  allow  it. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  been  obliged  at  first  to  be  lenient 
towards  Luther,  for  he  greatly  needed  the  aid  of  the  princes  who 
desired  reformation,  especially  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  in  the  field.  His  plans  of 
ambition  were  very  extensive ;  he  was  surrounded  by  jealous 
rivals  and  enemies;  and  the  Turks  were  pressing  fearfully  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  his  empire.  In  1529  they  actually  be- 
sieged Vienna,  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  city,  and  were 
with  very  great  difficulty  repelled.  The  princes  favorable  to 
reformation,  therefore,  though  few  in  number,  it  was  impor- 
tant for  him  to  conciliate.  Accordingly,  though  to  satisfy  the 
papists  he  issued  an  edict  against  Luther,  and  put  him  to  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  immediately  after  the  diet  at  Worms  he 
withdrew  to  Spain,  and  left  the  edict  to  execute  itself. 

The  emperor's  plans  for  a  while  were  very  successful.  At 
the  battle  of  Pavia  he  defeated  his  rival  Francis  I,  of  France, 
took  him  prisoner,  carried  him  to  Madrid,  and  dictated  to  him 
peace  on  his  own  terms.  The  pope,  attempting  to  check  the 
progress  of  Charles  in  Italy,  the  imperial  troops,  under  the 
constable  Bourbon,  took  the  city  of  Rome  by  storm,  ravaged 
and  pillaged  it  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  manner,  shut  up  the 
pope  and  cardinals  as  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
treated  the  old  men  so  savagely  as  to  make  their  situation  very 
uncomfortable.  When  Charles  heard  that  the  pope  was  a 
prisoner,  he  affected  the  most  pious  horror  at  such  sacrilege,  or- 
dered the  public  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be 
suspended,  and  directed  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches 
for  the  immediate  release  of  his  holiness  and  the  holy  college ; 
seeming  to  forget  that  the  smallest  bit  of  paper  signed  with  his 
name  would  be  more  effective  towards  setting  the  pope  at  liber- 
ty than  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  papal  priests  in  Christendom. 
However,  he  let  the  pope  be  prayed  for  long  enough  to  make 
full  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  papal  prayers,  and  then  dictated  to 
him  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  had  to  Francis.  When  Charles 
saw  that  every  thing  was  arranged  just  to  his  mind,  then  there 
came  a  wonderful  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
pope  regained  his  freedom. 

In  his  arrangements  with  the  pope,  Charles  on  his  part 
agreed  to  put  down  the  heretics,  and  exterminate  them,  if  need 
be,  with  fire  and  sword.     This  he  was  fully  disposed  to  do,  and 
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so  far  as  human  means  were  concerned^  he  had  abundant  pow- 
er to  accomplish  it.  He  was  of  a  very  haughty  spirit,  and 
could  not  endure  that  any  body  in  his  dommions  should  presume 
to  think  for  themselves  without  asking  his  leave.  The  despotic 
character  and  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  Romish  religion 
suited  well  the  tenor  of  his  mind  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  made 
a  compromise  with  conscience,  and  intended  by  the  strictness  of 
his  catholicity  to  make  amends  for  the  total  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple which  he  manifested  in  all  his  political  dealings.  He  was 
free  from  degrading  vices;  he  was  not  intemperate,  lewd,  or 
cruel ;  he  had  a  fine  person  and  a  commanding  air;  he  was 
always  very  becomingly  dressed,  and  his  manners  were  such  as 
became  a  mighty  prince ;  and  such  was  the  whole  impression 
made  by  his  person,  station,  and  character,  that  even  the  vehe- 
ment Luther  always  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
manifested  toward  him  a  high  degree  of  affection.  This  respect 
of  Luther  Charles  fully  reciprocated ;  but  as  to  the  affection, 
he  had  little  capacity  of  feeling  any  for  any  one  except  himself. 
With  all  his  magnificence,  his  soul  was  cold,  darks  and  selfish. 
Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  contrast  than  was  exhibited  in 
the  characters  of  Charles  and  Luther. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  imperial  legislature  as- 
sembled at  Spire  in  1529,  the  papal  princes,  knowing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  emperor,  and  having  a  decided  preponderance 
in  numbers,  wealth,  and  military  power,  assumed  a  very  confi- 
dent tone,  and  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Frederick 
the  Wise  had  been  four  years  dead,  and  his  successor  John  had 
neither  the  tact  nor  the  influence  of  his  elder  brother.  The  re- 
formers were  already  divided  on  the  sacramental  controversy, 
and  a  most  painful  schism  was  created  by  the  obstinacy  of  Lu- 
ther in  making  his  opinion  on  that  point  a  condition  of  commu- 
nion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  clearsightedness,  the  decision, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  this  crisis,  it  seems 
as  if  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  would  have  been  entirely 
wrecked. 

The  diet  at  Spire  by  a  large  majority  passed  an  edict,  that 
the  reformed  religion  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  places 
in  which  it  was  already  established,  that,  not  only  should  the  re- 
formed princes  have  no  power  to  extend  the  reformation  even 
in  their  own  territories,  but  they  must  allow  the  papal  priests 
full  power  to  celebrate  their  worship  and  make  proselytes 
wherever  they  chose.     When  this  edict  was  passed,  the  minor- 
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ity,  (twenty  out  of  about  two  hundred,)  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1529,  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it,  and  demanded  that 
their  protest  should  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  diet.  The 
protest  took  the  ground  that  in  matters  of  conscience  the  majority 
should  no't  bind  the  minority,  that  they  had  equal  rights  with  the 
papal  princes,  and  could  not  give  them  up  ;  and,  moreover,  it  had 
been  agreed  upon  in  the  diet  at  Worms,  that  all  religious  differ- 
ences should  be  referred  to  an  impartial  general  council,  which 
had  not  yet  been  called  together.  On  the  25th  of  April  they 
issued  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  diet  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  a  national  or  general  council,  and  to  all  impartial  Chris- 
tians. The  signers  of  this  protest  and  appeal  were  referred  to 
in  the  debates  of  the  diet  as  the  protestuntSj  and  hence  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name.  They  were  the  following,  namely,  John  elector 
of  Saxony,  George  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  and 
Francis  dukes  of  Liineburg,  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wolf- 
gang prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  deputies  from  Strasburg,  Ulm, 
Nuremberg,  Constance,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  Memmingen, 
Lindau,  Kempten,  Heilbronn,  Isny,  Weissenburg,  Nordlingen, 
and  St.  Gall.  A  brief  but  clear  account  of  this  momentous 
transaction,  and  two  striking  letters  of  Luther  in  reference  to  it, 
are  given  in  Von  Gerlach,  Vol.  IX.  p.  177-190. 

The  diet  refused  to  put  the  protest  and  appeal  on  record, 
whereupon  the  Protestants  sent  a  deputation  of  three  of  their 
number  to  present  the  papers  to  the  emperor,  who,  having  just 
completed  his  league  with  the  pope,  was  then  at  Placentia  in 
Italy.  Charles  met  the  deputies  with  a  frown,  and  because 
they  importuned  him  from  day  to  day  and  insisted  that  he 
should  receive  their  papers,  he  at  length,  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, put  them  all  under  arrest.  But  he  did  not  then  fully  under- 
stand the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  imprisoned 
deputies  found  means  to  issue  a  protest  against  their  unlawful 
imprisonment  by  the  emperor,  and  they  appealed  from  him  to 
a  free  Christian  council.  Charles,  after  holding  them  in  durance 
seventeen  days,  and  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by  it,  at 
last  set  them  at  liberty.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  emperor 
meditated  violence,  and  the  Protestant  princes,  though  feeble  and 
divided,  began  again  to  think  of  defending  themselves  by  arms. 
But  this  Luther  now,  as  he  had  always  done  before,  decidedly 
opposed,  and  such  was  his  influence  that  no  religious  war  broke 
out  till  after  his  death.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  elec- 
tor on  this  occasion  is  given  by  Von  Gerlach,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  208- 
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12.  It  \cas  one  of  the  wonderful  things  in  Luther's  conduct, 
that  with  all  his  ardor  and  fearless  courage,  and  vehement  in- 
dignation against  wrong,  he  always  on  principle  resisted  every 
appeal  to  arms  in  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  whence  did  Luther  look  for  help  ?  This  may  be  seen 
from  a  little  book  which  he  published  a  short  time  after  this,  a 
commentary  on  Psalm  cxviii.,  (see  particularly  verses  5-15,) 
in  the  preface  to  which  he  says,  "  I  have  returned  to  my  estate, 
and  taken  before  me  my  dear  psalm,  the  beautiful  cxviii.,  and 
have  now  put  my  thoughts  upon  it  on  paper,  because  I  am  sit- 
ting here  in  solitude,  and  must  sometimes  relieve  my  head,  and 
intermit  the  toil  ot  translating  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  hope  to  have  completed  very  soon.  This,  I  say, 
is  my  psalm,  for  I  love  it ;  for  although  the  whole  psalter  and 
all  the  Holy  Bible  is  dear  to  me,  and  is,  indeed,  my  only  com- 
fort and  life,  yet  I  am  especially  indebted  to  this  psalm ;  so  that 
it  must  be  called  mine  and  be  mine,  for  it  has  often  done  me 
ver}'  great  service,  and  has  helped  me  out  of  many  and  great 
difficulties,  so  as  no  emperor,  king,  sage,  saint,  or  prudent  man 
could  help  me,  and  It  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  honor,  wealth, 
and  power  of  pope,  Turk,  emperor,  and  all  the  world,  so  that  I 
would  not  exchange  this  one  psalm  for  them  all.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  strange  that  I  should  boast  of  this  psalm  as  my  psalm, 
when  it  belongs  to  all  the  world,  let  such  an  one  know  that 
when  I  make  this  psalm  mine,  I  do  not  take  it  away  from  any 
body  else.  Christ  is  mine,  and  yet  the  same  Christ  belongs  to 
all  the  saints  besides.  I  will  not  be  stingy  with  my  psalm,  I 
will  be  very  gentrous.  Would  God  that  all  the  world  might 
lay  claim  to  this  psalm  as  well  as  I ;  that  would  be  a  glorious, 
lovely  litigation,  such  that  no  harmony  or  peace  were  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  if,"  (See  Lomler  11.  p.  441-43.)  These 
were  the  feelings  which  sustained  Luther.  The  word  of  God 
was  to  him  in  placf  of  all  other  weapons  whether  of  offence  or 
defence,  and  this  weapon,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  though  not 
carnal,  was  miglity  through  God ;  and  the  world  looked  on  in 
perfect  amazement  at  the  skill  and  power  with  which  he 
wielded  it. 

January  21st,  1530,  the  emperor  summoned  a  new  diet  to 
meet  at  Augsbuig  on  the  8th  of  April  following.  Here  it  was 
expected  and  affiriutd  that  defii.ite  measures  would  be  taken  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  all  religious  difficulties.  The  Protes- 
tants looked  forward  to  the  time  with  the  greatest  anxiety. — 
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During  the  diet  at  Spire,  Luther,  at  the  request  of  the  elector,  had 
sketched  the  heads  of  a  remonstrance,  which  the  princes  were  to 
draw  up  in  form  and  present  to  the  legislature  and  the  emperor. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed, 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  documents  ever  written.  It  is  inserted 
entire  in  Von  Gerlach,  Vol.  IX.  p.  183-86.  It  is  too  condensed 
to  admit  of  abridgment,  too  closely  woven  together  to  allow 
of  selections,  and  too  long  to  be  copied  entire  into  this  article. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  it  just  as  Luther  wrote  it.  and  see  how 
calmly,  dispassionately,  I  may  even  say,  sweetly,  this  great  man 
would  speak,  and  yet  with  the  most  unwavering  decision,  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  he  valued  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  he 
was  exposed  without  human  aid  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  the  age. 

February  24th,  1530,  Charles  was  crowned  by  the  pope  at 
Bologna,  and  though  all  the  subsequent  German  emperors  were 
Roman  Catholics,  this  was  the  last  time  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  performed  by  the  pope. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  earnestly  advised  not  to  attend 
the  diet  at  Augsburg,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  showing  the 
white  feather  on  such  an  occasion.  On  the  14th  of  March,  he 
sent  to  Luther  to  draw  up  a  creed  to  be  presented  to  the  diet 
as  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith.  Luther  immediately  com- 
posed seventeen  articles,  which,  having  been  received  by  the 
elector  in  the  city  of  Torgau,  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Torgau  articles.  These  seventeen  articles  are  the  groundwork 
on  which  the  famous  Augsburg  confession  was  afterwards  con- 
structed. They  may  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  Luther's 
works,  Vol.  XX.  p.  1-3. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  the  elector  set  out  for  Augsburg,  taking 
with  him,  besides  a  large  company  of  nobles  and  lawyers,  the 
theologians,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Spalaiin,  and  Justus  Jonas. 
At  every  place  where  they  stopped  long  enough  to  admit  of  it, 
Luther  preached  to  immense  congregations,  which  were  always 
ready  to  concentrate  on  any  point  where  it  was  supposed  his 
voice  might  be  heard.  They  at  length  arrived  at  Cobourg,  a 
small  city  with  an  old  fortified  castle  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Saxony.  Here  the  elector  was  determined  that  Luther 
should  remain,  and  not  hazard  his  person  in  Augsburg.  As  an 
outlaw,  he  had  no  legal  protection,  and  at  Augsburg  there  were 
thousands  of  papists  who  would  think  they  were  doing  God 
service  by  assassinating  him.     Luther  remonstrated,  but  the 
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elector  was  inexorable.  He  assigned  him  a  small  but  strong 
room  in  the  third  story  of  the  castle,  promised  that  he  would 
keep  him  constantly  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  Augs- 
burg, and  take  no  important  step  without  his  advice :  and  then 
ordering  the  garrison  to  keep  a  guard  of  at  least  twelve  armed 
horsemen  constantly,  day  and  night,  in  the  yard  before  Luther's 
apartment,  he  took  his  departure. 

Luther  again  found  himself  a  prisoner,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
Wartburg.  He  filled  up  his  time  with  writing,  and  turned  off 
new  works  with  almost  superhuman  rapidity.  But  the  con- 
finement preyed  upon  his  health  and  spirits ;  he  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  pains  in  his  head  and  breast,  and  w*as  so  afflicted 
with  nervous  depression,  that,  thinking  he  must  soon  die,  he 
selected  a  spot  in  the  castle  ground  where  he  desired  to  be 
buried.  As  was  usually  the  case  when  he  was  most  depressed, 
his  disposition  to  fun  and  drollery  was  most  irrepressioly  ac- 
tive. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  threw  off  those  unique  speci- 
mens of  wit  and  humor,  the  letter  to  his  messmates  in  Wittem- 
berg,  and  to  his  dear  little  son  Jacky,  then  about  four  years  old. 
They  are  both  given  by  Lomler,  Vol.  U.  p.  496  and  605,  and 
Von  Gerlach  promises  them  in  the  last  volume  of  his  collection, 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

The  elector  reached  Augsburg  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  though 
the  city  was  then  full  of  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  military  men 
in  attendance  on  the  diet,  the  emperor  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  elector  immediately  employed  Melancthon  to  draw  up 
from  the  seventeen  articles  of  Torgau  a  Protestant  confession 
of  faith,  and  that  distinguished  theologian  then  made  the  first 
draft  of  the  afterwards  so  celebrated  Augsburg  confession.  On 
the  1 1th  of  May,  the  elector  sent  a  copy  to  Luther,  for  his  re- 
vision, who  returned  it  unaltered,  saying  it  was  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  and  he  had  no  corrections  to  make.  Luther  had  not 
a  particle  of  jealousy  or  envy  in  his  composition,  and  whatever 
any  one  did  well,  pleased  him  quite  as  much  as  if  he  had 
done  it  himself.  I3ut  though  Luther  was  satisfied,  Melancthon 
was  not ;  for,  on  looking  it  over  a  second  time,  he  made  a  great 
number  of  changes,  and  sent  it  again  to  Luther,  who  again  re- 
turned it  unchanged,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  good  enough 
before,  and  better  still  now,  and  that  he  was  not  capable  of  im- 
proving it. 

The  Protestant  princes  all  brought  their  preachers  wuth  them, 
and  they  had  divine  service  in  some  of  the  city  churches  every 
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Sunday,  on  the  reformed  model.  This  was  a  great  eyesore  to 
the  papists,  and  they  were  exerting  all  their  influence  with  the 
emperor  to  get  it  prohibited ;  but  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
avowed  his  determination  to  have  Protestant  preaching  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  if  he  could  get  it  in  no  other  way.  On 
these  and  other  topics  the  elector  kept  up  a  constant  corres- 
pondence with  Luther,  and  nothing  gives  the  image  and  body 
of  the  time  like  those  letters,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  ever  yet  appeared  in  English.  They  may  be  found  in 
Von  Gerlach,  Vol.  X.  p.  60-66. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Luther  published  what  he  had  written 
the  April  preceding,  an  admonition  to  all  the  clergy  assembled  at 
the  diet  in  Augsburg,  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  effective  pro- 
ductions. He  here  depicts  the  oppressiveness,  the  corruptions, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  church  in  colors  so  lively  and  yet 
so  true,  and  demonstrates  so  forcibly  the  necessity  of  reforma- 
tion, that  the  papists  dared  not  attempt  a  reply  to  it.  It  was 
read  with  avidity  by  the  imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg  even  took  it  into  an  assembly  of  the  Rom- 
ish clergy,  and  read  it  there.  "  The  Romish  church  (says  Seck- 
endorf.  Lib.  II.  p.  188)  is  here  so  truly  and  so  vividly  painted, 
that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  admonition  might  be  read  by 
all  the  world," — a  wish,  I  am  sure,  which  every  friend  of  morals 
and  religion,  who  reads  it,  will  heartily  reciprocate.  There  is 
a  deep,  solemn  earnestness  in  its  style,  a  crystal-like  clearness 
in  its  statements,  a  full-hearted,  glowing  sincerity  in  its  tone, 
that  makes  you  love  Luther  with  an  overflowmg  love,  and 
brings  the  warm  tears  to  your  eyes,  at  almost  every  page.  It 
may  all  be  read  in  Von  Gerlach,  Vol.  X.  p.  8-60. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  while  the  emperor  was  waiting  at  In- 
spruck, his  high  chancellor  Mercurius  Gattinara  died.  This  was 
a  sad  blow  to  the  Protestants,  for  Gattinara  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  man ;  he  had  great  influence  with  Charles,  and  notwith- 
standing the  feebleness  of  his  health,  he  had  determined  to 
accompany  the  emperor  to  Augsburg  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  any  violent  measures  against  the  reformers.  The 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  to  human  appearance,  was  now  des- 
perate. Charles,  a  powerful  and  politic  prince,  brought  up 
under  the  strictest  papal  influences,  and  constitutionally  inclined 
to  superstition,  flushed  with  his  successes  against  his  most  pow- 
erful rival,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  recent  victory  over r the 
pope  himself,  was  now  inclined  to  put  forth  aP  his  powe    to 
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compel  religious  uniformity  ;  while  the  Protestants  were  numeri- 
cally weak  and  divided  by  controversy.  Melancthon  was  timid, 
and  inclined  to  make  almost  any  concession  for  the  sake  ojf 
peace ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  depend  on  the  confidence 
and  energy  of  Luther  and  the  unflinching  steadfastness  of  bis 
two  principal  friends,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse. 

It  had  been  cunningly  arranged  that  the  emperor  should 
make  his  public  entry  into  Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June,  Cor- 
pus Christi  day,  a  festival  on  which  such  ceremonies  would  be 
performed,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Protestant 
princes  to  attend  to  their  ofEcial  duties  about  the  imperial  per- 
son, without  seeming  to  countenance  by  their  presence  the  most 
idolatrous  portion  of  the  Romish  ritual.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  made  up  their  minds  beforehana, 
that,  whatever  it  might  cost  them,  all  the  world  should  see  that 
they  no  longer  had  any  connexion  with  the  Romish  superstitions. 

At  about  six  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  was  met  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  princes  and  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the 
diet,  on  the  bridge  outside  of  the  city,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  as 
grand  marshal  of  the  empire,  bearing  the  naked  sw*ord  before 
him.  Joachim,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  addressed  the  emperor 
in  a  Latin  speech,  '^  because  (says  Spalatin)  none  of  the 
bishops  understood  Latin  well  enough  to  attempt  the  task.'' 
Within  the  walls  his  imperial  majesty  was  received  by  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg  and  his  assembled  clergy.  The  procession 
then  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  bishop  pronounced 
the  benediction  on  the  emperor,  who  went  directly  afterwards  to 
the  great  altar,  knelt  before  it  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer, 
then  arose  from  his  knees  and  took  his  seat  in  the  choir.  The 
Te  Bexim  was  then  sung  and  high  mass  celebrated.  When  they 
came  to  the  passage  in  which  the  ritual  requires  all  to  kneel, 
Charles,  to  show  his  devotion  and  set  a  good  example  to  others, 
rejected  ihe  embroidered  cushion  which  had  been  provided  for 
him,  and  placed  his  royal  knees  directly  on  the  hard  brick  floor, 
which,  besides  being  cold  and  damp,  was  probably  none  of  the 
cleanest.  But  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
would  take  no  hints,  not  even  from  the  emperor,  and  kept  to  their 
feet,  notwithstanding  that  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  already  on 
his  knees  in  the  extremities  of  devotion,  enforced  the  imperial 
example  by  nodding  and  shaking  his  fist  at  his  brother  with 
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great  enerojy.  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  a  younger 
brother  of  Joachira,  and  a  sincere  and  whole-hearted  Protestant, 
under  the  influence  of  long  habit  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
occasion,  at  first  knelt  vrith  the  rest ;  but  happening  to  raise 
his  eyes  and  observe  the  tall,  majestic  form  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  as  calmly  erect  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral 
itself,  and  the  fierce  little  landgrave  of  Hesse  stiffly  upright  and 
looking  defiance  at  all  the  world,  he  also  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if 
the  floor  burnt  his  knees ;  and  these  three  princes,  of  all  the 
great  lords  of  Germany,  were  the  only  ones  who  dared  to  stand 
during  that  ceremony. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  began  to  pronounce  the  benediction  ; 
but  the  papal  legate  came  bustling  up,  exclaiming, ''  It  is  not 
for  you  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  that  belongs  to  me,*'  and 
taking  the  words  out  of  the  archbishop's  mouth,  finished  the 
benediction  himself.  During  this  scene,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
to  show  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  set  him- 
self down  behind  one  of  the  wax  candles.  The  emperor  bore 
every  thing  with  exemplary  patience,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  these  little  incoherences. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  he  retired  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  he  summoned 
the  princes  of  the  empire  to  meet  him  there  immediately.  Here 
king  Ferdinand,  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  peremptorily  order- 
ed the  Protestant  princes  to  put  an  end  to  Protestant  preaching 
in  the  city,  and  to  join  in  the  procession  to  be  formed  the  next 
Lord's  day,  in  honor  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
They  respectfully,  but  decidedly,  refused  to  do  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  youngest 
of  the  princes,  standing  directly  before  the  emperor,  said  to  him, 
"Before  I  will  thus  deny  my  God,I  will  kneel'dpwn  here  before 
your  imperial  majesty  and  let  my  head  be  taken  off","  at  the 
same  time  stooping  forward  and  drawing  the  edge  of  his  hand 
across  the  back  of  bis  neck.  Charles  blushed  and  smiled,  and 
said  in  reply,  "  No,  my  dear  prince,  no  heads  off,  no  heads  off, 
I  hope."  The  emperor  gave  them  time  till  next  morning  for 
consideration ;  but  that  very  night,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  he 
issued  a  positive  order  that  they  should  do  as  his  brother  had 
commanded. 

The  citizens  of  Augsburg  were  strongly  Protestant,  and  but 
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very  few  of  them  still  adhered  to  the  Romish  church.  They 
sent  a  deputation  to  Charles  with  an  honorary  present,  which  he 
received  very  graciously ;  and  with  great  appearance  of  devo- 
tion he  begged  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  both  for  h'unself  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand.  "  Pray  (said  he)  to  Almighty  God  for 
me  a  poor  sinner,  that  He  may  grant  me  His  Holy  Spirit,  to 
instruct  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  right  way,  that  these  great  mat- 
ters may  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  and  Christian  manner,  and 
that  God's  wrath  may  not  be  excited  against  us." 

The  next  day  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  sick  and  unable  to 
wait  on  the  emperor,  but  the  other  princes  appeared  before  hira, 
and  in  their  name  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  reiterated 
their  determination  neither  to  discontinue  the  Protestant  preach- 
ing nor  attend  the  Corpus  Christi  procession.  "  So  far  are  we 
(said  the  margrave  to  the  emperor)  from  being  willing  to  sanction 
by  our  presence  and  example  usages  so  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  commands  of  Christ,  that  we  hereby 
avow  our  determination  to  banish,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  all  such 
ungodly  human  abuses  entirely  out  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that 
the  pure  and  sound  members  of  the  church  be  not  corrupted 
and  destroyed  by  the  deadly  poison.  Let  not  your  imperial 
majesty  be  angry  with  us ;  for  in  a  matter  which  pertains  to  God 
and  our  own  consciences  we  shall  stand  firm,  whatever  dangers 
may  threaten  us ;  for  it  is  written,  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  which  I  know  to  be  eternal 
truth,  and  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  I  am  ready  to  die  if  need 
be ;  for  I  hear  that  death  is  threatened  to  all  who  persist  in  the 
profession  of  the  truth."  As  to  the  preaching,  they  affirmed  they 
would  no  more  dispense  with  that  than  with  their  daily  food,  nor 
did  they  think  it  right  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  bound. 
In  this  they  went  further  than  Luther  advised.  Charles  for  the 
present  made  no  reply,  but  hastened  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
great  procession  which  was  to  take  place  that  very  day. 

The  host  was  carried  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  followed 
by  an  immense  multitude  in  most  splendid  array,  consisting  of 
the  princes  who  had  come  to  attend  the  diet  and  their  military 
followers;  but  all  the  Protestants  absented  themselves,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Augsburg  (says  Spalatin)  not  a  hundred  were 
present.  So  great  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  in 
that  city.  Of  all  that  numerous  procession  no  one  seemed  so 
pious  and  devout  as  Charles.  He  followed  directly  after  the 
host  in  his  heavy  imperial  mantle,  bareheaded,  and  with  the 
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burning  sun  beating  directly  into  his  face,  and  holding  a  lar^e 
wax  candle  in  his  hands,  and  so  continued  during  the  whole 
niorning  till  the  clock  struck  one. 

The  emperor,  finding  that  the  Protestants  were  not  to  be  shaken 
from  their  purpose,  issued  by  his  herald  the  following  proclama* 
tion  in  the  public  streets.  "Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  what 
the  Roman  imperial  majesty  now  ordains ;  that  no  preacher  here 
in  Augsburg,  be  he  who  he  may,  henceforward  preach,  except 
those  whom  his  imperial  majesty  himself  shall  appoint,  as  they 
would  avoid  the  highest  displeasure  and  severity  of  his  imperial 
majesty."  Accordingly  there  could  be  no  preaching  during  the 
session  of  the  diet  by  either  Protestants  or  Catholics ;  and  till 
further  orders  public  worship  must  be  celebrated  by  prayers, 
church  music,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  only.  In  this  arrange-^ 
ment,  on  account  of  its  apparent  impartiality,  the  Protestants 
silently  acquiesced ;  determined,  however,  that  if  any  papist  ven- 
tured to  preach  they  would  preach  also.  Charles  sent  his  Spa- 
nish secretary  to  Melancthon  to  obtain  from  him  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines  for  his  private  use.  On  this  occasion 
the  secretary  told  Melancthon,  that  the  Spaniards  generally 
supposed  the  Lutherans  to  be  complete  atheists,  and  that  to  kill 
a  Lutheran  was  doing  God  a  greater  service  than  even  to  kill 
a  Turk. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  emperor  summoned  all  the 
princes  to  his  lodgings  to  attend  him  to  church  and  hear  solemn 
mass  before  the  opening  of  the  diet.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
replied  that  he  would  attend  the  emperor  with  the  drawn  sword 
as  grand  marshal  of  the  empire,  but  that  he  should  not  recog- 
nize the  mass  at  all,  nor  join  in  any  of  the  rites  of  worship. 
Similar  declarations  were  made  by  all  the  Protestant  princes. 
With  this  understanding  they  all  attended  as  officers  of  the  em- 
pire, but  were  careful  to  do  nothing  that  could  be  construed 
into  a  recognition  of  the  religious  services  of  the  occasion. 

Monday,  June  21st,  the  elector  of  Saxony  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  and  spent  the  entire  day  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms,  m  reference  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  now  pressed  so  hard  on  him 
and  the  whole  Protestant  cause.  In  the  evening  he  called  all 
the  Protestant  princes  and  theologians  to  his  lodgmgs,  and  with 
great  anxiety  and  many  tears  they  deliberated  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  with  earnest  prayer  committed  their  whole 
cause  to  God.     Melancthon  in  his  anxiety  and  timidity  was 
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willing  to  m^ke  great  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  but 
the  elector,  true  to  his  promise,  would  take  no  inaportant  step 
without  first  writing  to  Luther  and  getting  his  advice.  When 
Luther's  answers  carae,  they  always  thundered  away  all  Me- 
lancthon's  concessions,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 
In  all  this  there  was  no  interruption  of  friendship  between  these 
two  great  and  noble  men.  Melancthon  still  venerated  Lu- 
ther next  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  almost  worshipped  him  ;  and  Lu- 
ther loved  Melancthon  more  than  any  other  human  being 
except  his  own  wife  and  children.  All  this  is  manifest  from 
their  correspondence  and  th^ir  whole  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

Luther,  in  his  seclusion  at  Coburg,  was  very  busy  with  his 
commentaries  on  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts 
of  Scripture ;  he  was  writing  on  schools,  composing  school 
books,  and  refuting  the  papists ;  and  his  correspondence  alone 
seemed  enough  to  take  the  whole  time  of  several  men.  June 
20lh,  1529,  he  writes,  "  Every  morning  the  letters  pour  in  upon 
me  up  to  my  neck ;  and  here  they  lie,  my  table,  my  chairs,  my 
footstools,  my  writing  desk,  the  very  floor  itself  covered  with 
them."  He  preached  continually,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  every  alternate  Sabbath.  He  spent 
much  time  in  prayer,  he  read  the  Bible  much  for  devotional 
purposes,  and  sang  many  hymns,  especially  his  own  magnificent 
psalm  which  he  had  lately  written  and  set  to  music : 

"  Ein  veste  Burg  ist  unerer  Gott, 
Ein  gute  Wehr  and  Waffer. 

A  tower  of  eU'ength,  our  God  is  still 
A  good  defence  and  weapon." 

An  idea  of  his  habits  and  feelings  at  this  time  may  be  form- 
ed from  a  letter  written  to  Melancthon  by  Veit  Dietrich,  a 
young  man  who  was  studying  theology  with  Melancthon,  and 
who  remained  with  Luther  in  the  capacity  of  personal  attend- 
ant during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  the  castle  of  Coburg.  "  I 
can  never  sufficiently  admire  (says  Dietrich  in  his  letter)  Lu- 
ther's exceeding  steadfastness,  joy,  faith,  and  hope,  in  these  dis- 
tressing times.  This  feeling  he  augments  every  day  by  a  dili- 
gent use  of  the  w-ord  of  God.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  he 
does  not  spend  at  least  three  hours,  and  those  the  best  for  study, 
in  prayer.  I  sometimes  have  the  good  fortune  to  overhear  his 
prayers.     My  God  !  what  a  spirit,  what  faith  there  is  in  his 
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words;  be  prays  so  devotionally,  as  one  who  is  speaking  with 
God;  and  yet  with  such  confidence  and  faith,  as  one  who  is  talk- 
ing with  his  father.  '  I  know  (said  he  in  his  prayer)  that  thou 
art  our  dear  God  and  Father,  and  therefore  I  am  certain  that 
thou  wilt  bring  our  persecutors  to  naught.  If  thou  doest  it  not, 
the  danger  is  thine  as  well  as  ours;  the  whole  cause  is  thine  ; 
what  we  have  done  we  were  obliged  to  do ;  and  therefore,  dear 
Father,  thou  wilt  protect  thine  own  cause.'  When  I  heard 
him  from  a  distance  praying  in  such  words,  with  his  clear 
sonorous  voice,  my  heart  burnt  in  iiiy  body  for  joy,  because  I 
heard  him  speaking  so  devotionally  and  so  lovingly  with  God  ; 
but  especially  because  he  urged  so  hard  the  promises  in  the 
Psalms,  as  if  he  were  certain  that  what  he  asked  for  must  be 
granted.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  that  his  prayers  will  be  a  great 
help  to  us  in  this  (to  human  appearance)  desperate  cause,  which 
is  now  in  discussion  before  the  diet." 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  devotional  habits  of  Luther,  we 
can  easily  account  for  the  style  and  tone  of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friends  in,  Augsburg:.  For  more  than 
two  months  he  wrote  nearly  every  day,  and  every  letter  breathes 
the  same  spirit  which  Dietrich  describes  as  pervading  his  devo- 
tions. These  letters  would  make  a  volume  of  intense  interest, 
illustrating  the  power  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience  more  vi- 
vidly perhaps  than  any  thing  else  that  ever  proceeded  from  an 
uninspired  pen.  We  can  give  only  a  few  extracts  as  speci- 
mens, like  a  broken  stone  or  two  from  an  edifice  such  as  Solo- 
mon's temple.  In  a  letter  to  Brueck,  chancellor  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  dated  August  5th,  1530,  he  says,  "  Some  of  our 
friends  are  anxious  and  desponding  as  if  Ged  had  forgotten  us; 
but  He  cannot  forget  us,  He  must  forget  himself  first.  Other- 
wise, our  cause  were  not  His  cause,  nor  our  doctrine  His  word. 
But  if  we  are  certain  and  without  doubt  that  this  is  His  cause 
and  His  word,  then  our  prayer  is  certainly  heard,  and  help  for 
^^'  MS  is  already  resolved  upon  and  prepared;  and  we  shall  be 

helped,  and  there  can  be  no  failure.  For  He  says,  *  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  infant,  that  she  should  have  no  feeling  for 
.  the  fruit  of  her  body  ?  Yes,  she  may  forget  yet  will  I  not  for- 
get thee ;  behold,  I  have  engraven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my 
bands.' " 

"  I  have  lately  seen  two  wonders :  First,  I  was  looking  out 
of  my  window  at  night,  and  saw  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and 
God's  great  beautiful  arch  over  my  head,  but  I  could  not  see 
any  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  fixed  this  arch ;  and  yet 
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the  heavens  fell  not,  and  this  arch  stood  firm.  Still  there  were 
some  who  were  seeking  for  the  pillars,  and  were  longing  to 
touch  them  and  feel  of  them.  And  because  they  could  not  do 
this,  they  stood  quivering  and  trembling,  as  if  the  heavens  would 
certainly  fall,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  could 
not  see  and  feel  the  pillars  which  held  them  up.  If  they  could 
only  grasp  the  pillars,  then  the  heavens  would  stand  fast. 

"  Secondly,  I  saw  great  thick  clouds  sweeping  over  us,  of  such 
weight  and  burden  that  they  might  be  compared  to  a  mighty 
sea  ;  but  there  was  no  floor  for  these  clouds  to  rest  upon,  and 
no  barrels  to  barrel  them  up ;  yet  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  but 
saluted  us  with  a  scowling  visage  and  fled  away.  And  when 
they  had  gone,  then  both  the  floor  and  our  roof,  which  had  held 
them  up,  shone  down  upon  us,  the  beautiful  rainbow.  Yet  that 
was  so  small,  thin,  weak  a  floor  and  roof,  that  it  disappeared  in 
the  clouds,  and  seemed  more  like  a  shadow,  like  an  image  in  a 
painted  glass,  than  such  a  strong  floor,  so  that  one  might  well 
be  in  doubt  whether  such  a  floor  could  bear  up  so  great  a  weight  of 
water.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  waters  were  borne  up  and  we  were 
protected ;  still  some  will  be  feeling  to  see  what  holds  the  waters 
up,  and  because  they  cannot  find  it,are  in  dread  of  an  eternal  flood. 
"  Such  a  work  as  God  by  his  grace  has  given  us  to  do,  He  will 
by  His  Spirit  prosper  and  advance  :  and  the  way  and  time  and 
place  to  help  us  will  come  right,  and  will  be  neither  forgotten  nor 
delayed.** 

In  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  dated  June  29th,  1530,  he  writes : 
"  I  hate  from  the  heart  your  great  anxiety  about  which  you 
write ;  it  is  not  the  great  perils  of  the  cause,  it  is  your  own  great 
unbelief  which  distresses  you.  There  was  far  greater  peril  in 
the  time  of  John  Hiiss,  and  at  many  other  timers,  than  in  our  times. 
And  though  the  peril  may  be  great,  yet  He  whose  the  cause  is 
(for  it  is  not  ours)  is  also  great;  He  hath  begun  it,  and  He  will 
carry  it  through.  Why  give  yourself  such  constant  trouble  ?  If 
the  cause  be  not  a  good  one,  why,  then,  let  us  give  it  up ;  but  if 
it  be  a  good  one,  why  should  we  make  God  a  liar  in  so  many 
and  great  promises  which  He  has  given  us  that  we  may  be  quiet 
and  content  ?  Cast  thy  care  upon  the  Lord,  Ps.  55 :  23,  1  Pet. 
5:9.  *  The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  vpon  him,^  Ps.  34 :  - 
19, 145 :  18.  Think  you  that  He  speaks  such  words  to  the  wind, 
that  He  casts  such  pearls  before  swine  ? 

I  sometimes  have  fears,  but  not  all  the  time.  It  is  your  phi* 
losophy  and  not  theology  that  plagues  you  so. — "What  can  the 
devU  do  more  than  put  us  to  death  1 
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"I  pray  you  for  God's  sake  take  up  arms  against  yourself,  for 
you  are  your  own  worst  enemy  and  give  the  devil  all  the  wea- 
pons he  can  use  against  you. 

*^  Christ  has  died  unto  sin  once  for  all,  but  to  righteousness  and 
truth  he  never  dic^s,  but  lives  and  reigns.  If  this  be  true,  why 
should  we  fear  for  the  truth  while  he  reigns?  Yes,  you  reply, 
but  by  God's  wrath  is  the  truth  cast  down.  Then  let  it  be  cast 
down  by  God's  wrath,  and  not  by  our  cowardice.  He  is  our 
Father,  and  He  will  be  the  Father  of  our  children. 

"  I  pray  for  you  constantly,  and  am  troubled  because  your  anxi*- 
ety,  greedy  as  a  horse-leech,  sucks  out  all  your  blood  and  makes 
my  prayers  powerless.  So  far  as  the  cause  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  anxiety,  (whether  from  stupidity  or  from  the  Spirit  my  Lord 
Christ  knoweth.)  God  can  raise  the  dead ;  He  can  maintain 
His  cause  although  it  fall ;  He  can  raise  it  up,  He  can  make  it 
prosper ;  if  we  are  not  fit  for  the  work  He  can  do  it  by  others. 
If  we  cannot  have  confidence  in  His  promises,  who  in  the  world 
is  there  that  can  ?  But  of  this  more  another  time,  though  I  am 
but  carrying  water  to  the  ocean.  May  Christ  himself  comfort, 
strengthen,  and  teach  you  by  His  Spirit.  Amen. 

"  If  matters  go  ill  with  you,  I  shall  scarcely  any  longer  be  able  to 
refrain  myself  from  hurrymg  to  you,  that  I  may  see  how  terrible  the 
devil's  teeth  look  round  about,  as  the  Scripture  saith  in  Job  xli." 

In  another  letter  to  Melancthon  of  the  27th  of  June,  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows :  "  1  am  occupied  with  our  cause  day 
and  ni:ht;  I  think  it  through,  examine  it,  dismiss  it,  search 
throughout  the  w^hole  Scripture ;  and  I  become  more  and  more 
convinced  every  day  that  it  is  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  this  confi- 
dence, by  God's  help,  no  man  can  ever  take  fi-om  me,  let  things 
go  as  they  will." — ^**The  father  of  lies  hath  sworn  to  be  tlie 
death  of  me,  that  I  know  well;  he  will  give  himself  no  rest  till 
be  have  swallowed  me  up.  Very  well,  Yet  him  swallow  me — 
by  God's  will,  he  will  then  get  a  stomach-ache  and  a  purging 
such  as  he  never  had  before." — ^**  If  Christ  be  not  with  us, 
where  in  the  whole  world  shall  we  look  for  him  1  If  we  are 
not  the  church,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  church,  where  then 
is  the  church  ?  Is  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  pope,  the  Turk, 
and  the  like  of  them,  the  church  1  If  we  have  not  the  word  of 
God,  who  is  it  then  that  has  it  ?  And  if  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us  1" 

In  another  letter  to  Melancthon,  of  June  30th,  he  says,  "  If 
it  be  a  lie,  that  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  etc,  Rom.  8:  32, 
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then  the  devil  may  be  a  man  in  my  place :  but  if  it  be  true,  then 
what  do  we  with  our  empty  care,  fear,  trembling,  and  sorrow, 
as  if  He  would  not  stand  by  us  in  those  little  matters  when  He 
has  given  his  own  Son  to  die  for  us,  or  as  if  the  devil  were 
stronger  than  God  V* 

^*1  pray  you  for  Christ's  sake,  cast  not  to  the  winds  the 
divine  promises  and  comforts,  as  when  He  says, '  Cast  thy  cares 
upon  the  Lord  J  Ps.  65:  23.  '  WaH  on  theLordy  and  be  of  good 
comfort/  Ps.  22: 14 ;  and  such  like  passages,  of  which  the  Psalms 
and  the  Gospels  are  full.  As  for  example,  John  16:  33,  ^Be 
of  good  cheery  1  have  overcome  the  world.^  That  Christ  has 
overcome  the  world,  I  know  full  well ;  and  why  should  I  fear 
a  conquered  world  as  if  it  were  the  conqueror  1  Were  we 
obliged  to  go  on  our  knees  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem  for  such 
promises,  we  should  value  them ;  but  now  we  have  them  so 
numerous  and  so  near  at  hand,  we  regard  them  not«  This  is 
not  good.  I  know  well  that  it  comes  from  the  weakness  of 
our  faith.  Let  us  pray  with  the  apostles, '  Lord,  increase  our 
faith,'  Luke  17:  5." 

'*  As  to  my  own  salvation,  I  sometimes  have  doubts ;  but  as 
to  the  great  cause,  I  never  have  any.  You  say  that  you  can  at 
any  time  hazard  your  life,  but  your  fears  are  for  the  great 
cause.  You  fear  for  the  cause  as  I  for  my  own  salvation  ;  and 
I  have  no  fear  for  the  cause,  as  you  have  none  for  your  salvation. 
As  to  the  cause  itself,  I  am  quite  at  ease  and  content ;  for  I 
know  it  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  cause  of  God  and  Christ.  If  with  such  a  cause  we 
fall,  then  Christ  falls  with  us,  Christ  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 
And  should  Christ  fall,  then  would  I  far  rather  fall  with  Christ 
than  stand  with  the  emperor.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  cause 
depends  not  on  .us;  yet  I  stand  by  you  with  prayers  and  tears. 
Would  God  I  could  be  with  you  in  bodily  presence.'' 

^  I  have  not  undertaken  this  work  on  my  own  account ;  I 
have  sought  neither  honor  nor  profit  in  it.  This  the  Spirit  tes- 
tifies to  me ;  ^nd  my  own  course  shows  it  to  the  world,  and  will 
continue  to  show  it  more  and  more  to  the  end." 

But  we  must  not  indulge  ourselves  with  further  extracts. 
The  whole  correspondence  may  be  read  in  the  Leipsic  edition 
of  Luther's  Works,  vol.  XX.  p.  171-196.  A  part  of  it  is  given 
by  Von  Gerlach,  vol.  X.  p.  60-85,  and  Marheinecke,  vol.  II.  p. 
4S0-511.  Vol.  III.  1-80.  We  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  diet^  with  respect  to  the  Protestants. 
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On  the  21st  of  June,  Charles  gave  orders  that  the  Protestants 
Dkust  have  their  confession  ready  to  present  to  the  diet  by  the 
24th.  This  put  Melancthon  into  a  great  tremor,  for  he  thought 
he  could  not  possibly  revise  it  and  get  it  all  right  by  that  time ; 
but  the  elector  told  him  he  must  have  it  ready  by  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  and  then  it  must  be  read  article  by  article  before  all  the 
Protestant  princes  and  theologians  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
diet.  Melancthon  and  his  associatesimmediately  set  themselves 
to  work,  and  labored  day  and  night  till  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
when,  at  the  general  meeting  for  consultation,  with  some  few 
verbal  corrections,  it  w*as  unanimously  approved.  They  all 
agreed  to  stand  by  it  to  the  last,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  it  was  ready  for  public  presentation. 

The  diet  was  held  in  the  city  hall ;  the  number  of  the  princes 
was  forty-two,  besides  the  deputies  from  the  free  cities.  Charles 
was  seated  upon  the  imperial  throne  hung  with  golden  embroi- 
dery, his  brother  king  Ferdinand  sat  over  against  him,  and  Fred- 
erick elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine  opened  the  sessions  with  a 
brief  address  to  the  princes  and  deputies. 

When  the  diet  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  car- 
dinal Campeggio  the  papal  legate  had  his  audience  with  the 
emperor,  who  rose  with  all  the  princes  and  went  to  meet  the 
legate  at  the  steps  of  the  hall.  The  cardinal  made  a  flowery 
Latin  speech  on  the  heresies  which  distracted  Germany,  praised 
pope  Clement,  and  eulogized  the  emperor  Charles,  but  said  not 
a  word  about  calling  a  general  council  or  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  clergy.  Albert  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  primate  of 
Germany,  replied  in  much  the  same  strain.  The  evangelical 
princes  now  thought  it  a  good  time  to  present  their  confession ; 
but  the  emperor  said  he  must  first  give  audience  to  the  Austri- 
an ambassadors,  who  had  come  to  speak  to  him  respecting  the 
war  with  the  Turks.  When  this  was  through,  the  emperor 
said  it  was  then  too  late  to  hear  the  confession  that  day,  but 
they  might  hand  it  to  him  and  he  would  read  it  over  by  himself. 
But  the  Protestants  had  been  very  much  slandered,  their  doc- 
trines were  misrepresented  and  distorted  in  every  possible  way, 
their  views  and  purposes  were  very  generally  misunderstood. 
Accordingly,  it  was  their  wish  that  the  confession  should  be 
read  publicly,  and  they  feared  if  it  now  got  into  the  emperoHs 
hands  he  could  easily  contrive  to  keep  it  out  of  the  legislature 
altogether ;  for  their  enemies  were  as  anxious  to  suppress  it  as 
they  were  to  publish  it.  They,  therefore,  strenuously  urged 
that  it  should  be  read  the  next  day.    To  this  Charles  at  length 
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assented,  but  requested,  neTertheless,  that  the  copy  might  be 
given  him  to  look  oyer  that  evening.  They  did  not  wish  to 
trust  him  even  so  far,  and  excused  themselves  by  saying  (what 
indeed  was  very  true)  that  it  was  so  interlined  and  blotted  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  read  it,  but  they  would  have  a 
fair  copy  made  for  him  the  next  morning.  With  this  the  ses- 
sion of  the  day  closed  and  the  Protestants  went  to  their  lodg- 
ings, rejoicing  and  feeling  encouraged  that  th^  had  got  on  so 
well,  and  that  as  yet  they  had  lost  nothing.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  their  confession  should  be  publicly  read  before  the 
emperor  and  the  diet,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  could  be 
brought  together ;  for  they  knew  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  secure  for  it  a  fair  hearing,  to  refute  slander  and  overcome 
prejudice.  Charles's  papal  counsellors  were  well  aware  of 
the  same  thing,  and  therefore  used  all  their  art  to  prevent  a 
public  hearing. 

Saturday  morning,  June  25th,  the  Protestants  were  ready  with 
two  fair  copies  of  the  confession,  one  in  German,  the  other  in 
Latin.  As  a  public  hearing  could  not  now  be  prevented,  the 
papists  persuaded  Charles  to  summon  the  diet  to  meet,  not  in  the 
city  hall,  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  but  in  his  own  private 
chapel  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  which  could 
scarcely  contain  two  hundred  persons.  In  their  zeal  many 
spectators  crowded  into  the  chapel,  but  Charles  ordered  all  to 
withdraw  who  were  not  members  of  the  diet,  or  entitled  to  a 
seat  with  them.  He  then  directed  the  chancellor  of  the  elect- 
or of  Saxony,  Dr.  Christian  Bayer,  to  read  the  Latin  copy.  The 
elector  immediately  arose  and  observed  that  they  stood  on  Ger- 
man soil,  that  they  were  assembled  as  a  German  legislature, 
and  he  hoped  the  German  language  would  be  heard.  Charles 
coldly  assented.  It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  assembled  in  the  yard  before  the  palace,  it 
was  oppressively  warm,  the  chapel  windows  were  necessarily 
thrown  open ;  and  Dr.  Bayer  commenced  reading  the  Augs- 
burg confession  in  German,  with  a  voice  so  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing that  every  word  was  distinctly  heard,  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet,  but  also  by  the  crowd  without,  who  all  main- 
tained a  breathless  silence  during  the  entire  two  hours  that  were 
occupied  in  the  reading.  It  was  heard  by  many  more  than  could 
have  heard  it,  had  it  been  read  in  the  city  hall.  Thus  provi- 
dence overruled  the  arts  of  the  papists  to  their  own  confusion. 
It  produced  a  tremendous  effect.  People  had  no  idea  that 
Protestantism  was  such  a  noble  system  of  doctrines  and  records. 
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or  that  Protestants  could  quote  sucb  Scripture  or  adduce  such 
reasons  for  their  faitL  Charles  himself  was  deeply  affected. 
He  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  never  removed  his  eyes 
from  the  chancellor  all  the  time  he  was  reading.  When  the 
reading  was  finished  and  the  chancellor  was  about  to  hand  the 
copy  to  the  imperial  secretary,  the  emperor  reached  out  his 
hand  and  took  it  himself;  and  when  the  other  copy  was  offered 
to  the  secretary,  he  took  that  also.  The  German  copy  he  then 
gave  with  his  own  hand  to  Albert  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  pri- 
mate of  Germany,  and  retained  the  Latin  one  himself. 

That  very  night  the  confession  was  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  English,  and  sent  off  immediately  to 
the  pope  and  to  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Portugal,  by 
the  ambassadors  of  those  several  potentates.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  Protestants;  they  had  had  a  public  hearing  before  the 
emperor  and  the  legislature  of  Germany  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  European  sovereigns;  they  had  told  what  their  faith  was; 
slander  was  silenced,  prejudice  was  allayed ;  the  mouths  of  gain* 
sayers  were  stopped. 

Luther  was  immediately  informed  of  the  whole  transaction 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  following  paragraphs  are 
extracts  from  his  reply. 

^*  The  adversaries  thought  they  had  managed  wonderfully  well 
when  they  induced  his  imperial  majesty  to  prohibit  the  preach- 
iog ;  but  they  never  imagined,  the  poor  fellows,  that  by  means 
of  this  written  confession  more  preaching  was  actually  done 
than  ten  preachers  could  have  accomplished.  It  is  a  piece  of 
wisdom  and  wonderful  wit  that  Mr.  Eisleben  and  a  few  others 
are  made  to  keep  silence,  when,  instead  of  them,  here  come  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other  princes  with  their  written  con- 
fession and  preach  to  the  imperial  majesty  itself  and  the  whole 
empire,  under  their  very  noses,  and  they  must  bear  it,  and  can 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  They  would  not  allow  their 
servants  to  hear  the  preachers,  but  now  they  themselves  must 
hear  it  still  worse  (as  they  would  say)  from  the  great  lords,  and 
be  silent.  Christ  is  not  silent  at  the  diet,  even  though  they  go 
mad,  and  they  must  hear  more  from  the  confession  than  they 
would  have  heard  in  a  year  from  the  preachers.  So  it  goes,  as 
St.  Paul  says  God's  words  will  not  be  bound.  When  it  is  for- 
bidden in  the  pulpit,  it  must  be  heard  in  palaces.  When  the 
poor  preachers  are  silenced,  then  the  great  lords  and  princes 
preach.  In  short,  when  every  mouth  is  stopped  the  stones  cry 
out,  as  Christ  declared." 
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*^  If  they  decide  on  this  matter  without  the  Scripture,  or  will 
that  their  decision  be  received  without  the  Scripture,  then  will 
their  own  mouths  condemn  them,  for  they  would  claim  to  be 
Christian  princes  without  Christ,  which  is  worse  than  a  land- 
holder without  )aml,  a  rich  man  without  wealth,  a  scholar 
without  learning." 

^  Let  your  grace  be  of  good  comfort.     Christ  will  honor  your 

frrace  before  his  Father,  since  your  grace  has  honored  him  be- 
ore  an  evil  generation ;  for  he  says,  him  that  honoreth  me,  I 
will  honor.  The  same  Lord  who  hath  begun  will  carry  it 
through,  Amen.  I  pray  for  your  grace  with  all  diligence  and 
earnestness,  and  would  do  more  if  I  could.  The  favor  of  God 
be  with  your  grace  as  heretofore,  and  abound  more  and  more." 
As  to  the  light  in  which  this  transaction  was  viewed  at  the 
time,  and  the  eflfect  it  produced,  we  will  take  the  testimony  of 
Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  wrote  his  account  on  the  spot  a  few  hours  aAer 
the  confession  was  read. 

'^  Last  Saturday  the  greatest  work  was  done  at  this  diet  of 
Augsburg  that  ever  was  done  on  earth ;  for  on  that  day  in  the 
afternoon  my  gracious  lord,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  duke  John, 
margrave  Georii;e  of  Brandenburg,  duke  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  duke  Ernest  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg,  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  duke  Francis  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg, 
prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  and  the  two  cities  of  Nuremberg 
and  Reutlingen,  caused  to  be  read  article  by  article,  not  only 
before  all  the  electors,  princes,  estates,  bishops,  and  counsellors 
there  present,  but  also  before  the  imperial  majesty  itself  and  its 
brother  king  Ferdinand,  openly  and  with  fine  Christian  comfort- 
ing courage  and  heart,  the  confession  of  their  faith  and  of  the 
whole  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  preached  in  their  principali- 
ties, countries,  and  cities.  The  lord  chancellor,  Dr.  Christianus, 
read  it,  and  he  read  it  exceeding  well,  so  loud  and  clear  that 
not  only  every  body  in  the  hall  heard  it  distinctly,  but  also  with- 
out, in  the  court,  that  is,  the  yard  of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg's 
palace,  where  his  imperial  majesty  has  his  lodgings." 

'^  The  confession  is  written  both  in  Latin  and  German,  with 
such  sure  Scripture  proof,  and  so  solidly  and  clearly,  that  no  such 
confession  has  been  ir  ade,  not  only  these  thousand  years,  but 
never  since  the  world  stood.  The  like  cannot  be  found  in  any 
history,  nor  in  any  of  the  old  fathers  or  doctors." 
^*  The  imperial  majesty  and  king  Ferdinand,  the  dukes  of 
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Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  listened  with  very  earaest 
attention.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  had  never,  all  their  lives 
long,  heard  so  much  of  this  doctrine ;  for  his  imperial  majesty, 
the  king,  and  many  princes  and  bishops  considered  us  real 
Mamelukes,  without  Ood  or  faith.  When  the  chancellor  was 
reading,  in  the  confession,  that,  some  four  hundred  years  ago, 
the  pope  prohibited  marriage  to  the  priests  in  Germany,  and 
the  then  archbishop  of  Mainz  published  the  decree,  and  endea- 
vored to  compel  submission  to  it,  and  his  clergy  revolted,  and 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  disturbance— on  hearing  this,  king  Fer- 
dinand turns  round  to  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  asks,  ^'  Is 
this  trueV^     Whereupon  Mainz  replies,  "  Tea, U  is  true.^' 

''  Therefore  let  us  hope  in  God,  and  may  God  grant  us  more 
grace,  that  we,  in  all  our  churches  and  sermons,  may,  with  all 
earnestness,  seasonably  and  with  diligent  prayer,  seek  God,  that 
God  himself  may  conduct  this  business  to  a  blessed  termination, 
that  we  may  abide  by  God^s  word  and  maintain  good  peace. 
Let  us  all  pray  for  it  seasonably  and  in  earnest.  For,  should 
this  thing  turn  out  prosperously  for  us,  then  in  God's  fear  we 
can  go  on  the  further ;  but  should  it  terminate  adversely,  then 
there  will  be  great  destruction  to  land  and  people ;  perhaps  not 
only  with  loss  of  body  and  goods,  wife  and  children,  but  also 
with  loss  of  the  eternal  goods:  from  which  evils  may  God 
defend  us." 

^^  May  God  help  us  in  all  our  remaining  business  with  all 
grace  and  mercy.    Amen." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  papists  to  prevent  it, 
the  Protestant  confession  bad  now  been  publicly  read,  and  the 
reading  of  it  had  produced  a  strong  and  decided  impression  in 
favor  of  the  Protestants.  The  emperor  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  counteract  this  impression.  He  accordingly 
selected  nineteen  of  the  ablest  papal  theologians  present  to 
write  a  confutation  of  the  confession.  Among  these  were  some 
of  Luther's  earliest  and  most  distinguished  antagonists,  such  as 
Eck,  Wimpina,  Cochlseus,  Faber,  and  others.  Charles  gave 
them  a  strict  charge  to  avoid  all  passion  and  reproach,  and  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  a  calm,  dignified,  theological,  and 
scriptural  refutation  of  the  statements  of  the  confession.  ''  This 
document  (he  said)  is  written  in  a  dignified,  unreproachful, 
candid  style,  and  the  answer  to  it,  to  be  effectual,  must  bear  the 
same  character."  The  emperor  probably  was  not  aware  how 
exceedingly  difficult  a  task  it  must  be  to  write  such  an  answer 
to  such  a  document  as  the  Augsburg  confession. 
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Faber,  Eck,  and  their  associates,  set  themselves  diligently  to 
work,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  presented  the  result 
of  their  labors  to  the  emperor.  Charles  looked  it  over,  and 
found  it  to  contain  so  much  of  abuse  and  so  little  of  argument, 
that  he  immediately  handed  it  back  to  them,  and  told  them  they 
must  do  better  than  that — the  confutation  must  be  entirely 
re- written.  They  resumed  their  labors  with  the  best  grace 
they  could,  and,  after  a  few  days,  presented  him  with  a  revised 
copy  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  leaves.  The  emperor 
took  it  and  began  to  read ;  but  soon  coming  to  a  passage  which 
displeased  him,  he  tore  out  the  leaf  and  threw  it  down.  He 
read  on  a  while  longer,  and  then  tore  out  another  leaf  with 
great  show  of  dissatisfaction.  Faber  and  Eck,  who  had  done 
tne  most  in  writing  the  confutation,  seeing  the  reception  it  met 
with,  soon  grew  as  angry  as  the  emperor,  but  nobody  spoke  a 
word.  Charles  kept  on  reading  and  every  few  seconds  tearing 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book,  and  Drs.  Eck  and  Faber  stood  by  growing 
very  red  in  the  face,  all  in  marvellous  silence,  till  at  last,  when  the 
leading  was  through,  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  leaves  with 
which  Charles  had  begun  there  were  only  a  dozen  left — two 
hundred  and  sixty- eight  he  had  torn  out  aod  thrown  on  the 
floor.  The  dozen  leaves  he  handed  to  Dr.  Eck  and  told  him  to 
make  something  decent  out  of  them.  It  was  written  over  five 
times  before  the  emperor  would  accept  it,  and  in  this  labor  six 
weeks  passed  away. 

When  the  confutation  was  ready,it  waspublicly  read  before  the 
diet,  and  the  Protestants  requested  a  copy  otit ;  but  this  was  refused, 
except  on  those  conditions  to  which  they  would  by  no  means 
submit.  These  were,  first,  that  they  should  write  no  answer  to 
it;  second,  that  they  should  not  print  it,  nor  in  any  way  cause  it 
to  come  before  the  public ;  and,  third,  that  they  should  submit 
to  the  emperor  and  the  papal  princes,  and  agree  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  confutation.  These  conditions  very  plainly  expose 
the  opinion  which  the  papists  themselves  had  of  the  confutation, 
considered  as  an  argument,  when  compared  with  the  confession. 
Nothing  was  so  much  desired  by  the  Protestants  as  the  fullest 
publicity,  both  to  their  opinions  and  their  arguments — nothing 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  papists. 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  Melancthon  began  to  write  a 
reply  to  the  confutation  from  such  notes  as  could  be  taken  by 
his  friends,  particularly  Camerarius,  during  the  public  reading 
of  it.     Those  notes  were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  defence 
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of  course  incomplete;  but,  incomplete  as  it  was,  tbe  elector  of 
Saxony  was  determined  it  should  be  presented  to  the  diet 
Accordingly  his  chancellor,  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  handed 
it  to  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  proper  officer  to 
receive  it  The  emperor  saw  what  was  going  on,  whispered 
to  his  brother  king  Ferdinand,  who  sat  by  him,  and  then 
beckoned  to  the  count  palatine  to  give  the  paper  back  to  the 
Saxon  chancellor.  Thus  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  a 
defence,  the  writing  of  which  he  had  prohibited.  This,  however, 
happened  very  well,  for,  before  the  diet  broke  up,  Melancthon 
by  some  means  (Ek;k  says, y^r^tm  djiaudulenter)  got  possession 
of  a  complete  copy  of  the  confutation.  With  this  he  was 
delighted,  as  if  it  were  the  richest  prize  in  the  world ;  and 
hastening  to  Altenburg  with  it,  he  there,  in  the  house  of  Spalatin, 
wrote  that  celebrated  apology  for  the  Augsburg  confession  which 
the  Lutherans  have  ever  since  received  as  one  of  their  symbolic 
books.  In  this  composition  he  had  the  presence  and  advice  of 
Luther.  With  such  zeal  did  he  labor  day  and  night  on  this 
work  that  his  friends  became  alarmed  for  his  health.  Luther, 
who  was  never  afraid  of  labor  himself,  at  this  period  sometimes 
actually  went  to  Melancthon's  room,  and,  without  ceremony 
dispossessing  him  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  compelled  him  to 
allow  himself  a  little  relaxation.  The  apology  was  completed 
and  published  about  the  middle  of  April,  1531. 

In  1540,  Melancthon,  on  his  own  responsibility,  published  a 
revised  edition  of  the  confession,  with  some  important  changes, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  the  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines in  some  instances  more  clear,  and  taking  away,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  obstacles  to  a  closer  union  among  Protestants.  The 
tenth  article  which  originally  read,  *^  De  Coena  Domini  decent, 
quod  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vere  adsint  et  distribuantur  ves- 
eentibus  in  Coena  Domini ;  et  improbant  secus  docentes*' — was 
changed  so  as  to  read  thus :  ''  De  Coena  Domini  decent,  quod 
cum  pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeantur  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi 
vescentibus  in  Coena  Domini."  Luther  had  been  exceedingly 
tenacious  on  this  point,  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  regard 
to  these  changes  made  by  Melancthon  he  preserved  the  most 
profound  silence.  A  great  clamor  was  raised  against  Melanc* 
thon,  and  he  was  accu^  before  the  elector  of  departing  from 
the  original  ground  ot  the  confession ;  and  Luther  wrote  to  the 
elector  most  affectionately  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
and  even  then  said  nothing  about  the  alterations.  **  I  beseech 
your  grace  (said  he)  not  to  write  hard  to  master  Philip  and  our 
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friends,  lest  he  grieve  himself  to  death ;  for  they  do  hold  fast  to 
our  dear  confession,  and  they  will  ahide  firm  and  pure  thereto 
though  every  thing  should  fail."  If  Luther  had  manifested  the 
same  moderation  on  this  point  ten  years  earlier,  it  would  have 
averted  a  vast  amount  of  evil  from  the  Protestant  cause. 

Calvin  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  confession 
as  published  in  1540.  Writing  to  M.  Schalling  in  1557,  he 
says;  *'Non  vero  Augustanam  confessioneni  repudio,cui  pridem 
volens  ac  libens  sutecripsi^  sicut  earn  auctor  ipse  interpretatus 
est." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  confession  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  recently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  church  of  England  for 
the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  and  the  protection 
of  Protestant  missionaries  against  the  assaults  of  the  papal 

S>vernments.  Would  that  all  true  Protestants  might  unite  on 
e  same  basis.  How  it  would  rejoice  the  spirit  of  Melancthon, 
the  amiable  writer  of  this  admirable  formula  of  doctrine,  even 
now  in  the  heavenly  world !  While  on  earth  he  always  labored 
to  heal  the  divisions  among  Protestants,  and  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point :  **  Oro  te 

Eropter  Christum,  ut  cogites,  sananda  esse  potius  quam  exacer- 
anda  haec  dissidia.    Mihi  ilia  fulmina  anathematum  nunquam 
placebant,  etiamsi  quid  in  aliquibus  desiderabam — nee  me  poeni- 
tet  mei  consilii,  quod  hactenus  ab  his  rixis  omnino  fere  abstinui.'* 
The  materials  for  the  preceding  narrative  have  been  drawn 

Jrincipally  from  the  Leipsic  edition  of  Luther's  Works, vol.  XX., 
f  arheinecke's  Oeschichte  der  deutchen  Reformation,  vol.  U.  and 
III.,  Seckendorf  de  Lutheranismo,  Kodlner's  Symbolik  aller 
christlichen  Confessionen,  Vol.  L,  and  the  editions  of  Luther  (so 
frequently  referred  to)  by  Lomler  and  Von  Gerlach. 

The  diet  at  Augsburg  at  length  broke  up  without  accomplish- 
ing any  thing  for  the  security  of  the  Protestants,  but  even  leav- 
ing them  in  more  imminent  and  immediate  danger  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Luther  then  wrote  and  published  his 
Warning  to  his  dear  Germans,  a  piece  no  less  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective than  the  Admonition^  with  which  he  had  approached  the 
diet  at  its  commencement.  The  tone  of  the  Warning  is  plain- 
tive and  even  melancholy,  full  of  the  eloquence  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointed patriotism  ;  yet  magnanimous,  courageous,  and  spirit- 
stirring,  as  the  notes  of  a  trumpet.  No  one  with  the  feelings  of 
a  Protestant  or  a  Chrbtian  can  read  it  without  being  alternately 
melted  to  tears  and  roused  to  indignation,  without  feeling  at 
one  moment  like  calling  upon  God  in  the  agony  of  his  soul  to 
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have  mercy  on  his  poor,  feeble,  persecuted  church,  and  at  the 
next  seizing  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  annihilate  at  a  blow  all 
God's  enemies  on  earth  and  in  hell.  It  is  inserted  by  Yon  Ger- 
lach,  vol.  X.  p.  85-120. 

Luther's  pbincipal  Germas  Writings. 

One  great  object  I  have  in  view  in  preparing  these  articles, 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  many  who  are  now  studying  the 
German  language  in  this  country,  to  the  writings  of  Luther. 
They  are  not  obsolete,  most  of  them  are  as  good  now  as  ever 
they  were,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  theological 
discussion  at  this  time  botli  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  topics  which 
engaged  his  pen,  a  condensed  bill  of  fare  to  the  student  who 
would  feast  upon  his  works,  I  here  subjoin,  in  chronological 
order,  a  select  list  of  his  principal  German  writings.  The 
complete  catalogue  of  all  his  works,  Latin  and  German,  com- 
prises twenty-four  large  folio  pages,  closely  printed  in  double 
columns  in  the  appendix  to  Seckendorf. 

1517  and  18. 

1.  Sermon  on  Indulgences  and  Grace.  2.  Defence  of  the 
Sermon.  3.  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  with  a  Commen- 
tary. 4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  5.  Sermon  on  Peni- 
tence.    6.  Exposition  of  the  110th  Psalm. 

1519. 

7.  A  brief  Guide  to  Confession.  8.  Sermon  on  Usury.  9. 
Sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (advocating 
the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity.)  10.  Sermon  on  Excommu- 
nication. 11.  Sermon  on  Marriage.  12.  Instruction  respect- 
ing certain  articles  alleged  against  him  by  his  opponents.  13. 
Sermon  on  Prayer  and  the  Procession.  14.  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Castle  in  Leipsic.  15.  Sermon  on  Preparation  for  Death. 
16.  Another  Sermon  on  Usury. 

1520. 

17.  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation. 
18.  Sermon  on  the  Mass.  19.  On  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man.  20.  Exposition  of  certain  Articles  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ.  21.  Protest  and  Appeal.  22. 
Answer  to  a  paper  published  under  the  seal  of  the  Official  at 
Stolpen.    23.  On  Good  Works.    24.  On  the  Papacy  of  Rome. 
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25.  On  Eck's  new  Bulls  and  Lies.  26.  Against  the  Bulls  of 
Anti-Christ.  27.  Why  the  Pope  and  his  Disciples  have  burnt 
Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Books.  2i3.  Ground  and  Reason  of  all 
the  Articles  which  are  unjustly  condemned  by  the  Romish 
Bulls.  29.  A  short  Exposition  of  the  holy  Lord's  Prayer,  before 
and  behind,  (that  is,  what  is  expressed  and  implied.)  30.  A 
brief  Form  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

162L 

31.  Instruction  to  Penitents  respecting  the  prohibited  Books 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  32.  Sermon  respecting  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  Herod,  preached  on  Three  Kings' 
Day.  33.  The  SuSerings  oi  Christ  and  Anti-Christ  illustrated 
in  26  engravings  by  Cranach  the  elder.  34.  Sermon  on  the  worthy 
receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  true  Body  of  Christ,  preached 
at  Wittenberg  before  bis  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  and  Mar- 

5 rave  of  Bradenburg.  35.  Sermon  preached  at  Erfurt  on  the 
ourney  to  Worms.  36.  Sermon  on  a  threefold  good  Life,  to 
instruct  the  Conscience.  37.  Instruction  how  men  are  rightly 
and  understandingly  to  be  baptized  into  the  Christian  Faith. 
38-41.  Four  Tracts  in  answer  to  Bok  and  Emser  and  Murner 
in  respect  to  the  Leipsic  Discussion.  42.  Whether  the  Pope 
has  Power  to  require  Confession.  43.  The  119th  Psalm  in 
German,  to  aid  in  useful  Prayer,  and  to  exalt  God's  Word 
against  its  greatest  enemies,  the  Pope  and  the  Doctrines  of  Men. 

44.  The  37th  Psalm  of  David,  to  teach  and  comfort  a  Christian 
man  against  the  Plots  of  the  wicked  and  malicious  Hypocrites. 

45.  German  Exposition  of  the  68th  Psalm  for  Easter,  Ascension, 
end  Pentecost.  46.  The  Magnifical  (Luke  i.  46-55,)  trans« 
lated  and  expounded.  47.  Gospel  of  the  ten  Lepers  (  Luke  xvii. 
11-19)  translated  and  expounded.  48.  Judgment  of  the  Paris 
Theologians  on  the  Doctrine  of  Dr.  Luther,  and  Dr.  Luther's 
Anti*Judgment.  49.  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Letter  to  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  after  his  departure  therefrom,  sent  from  Friedberg. 

1522. 

50.  Exhortation  to  all  Christians  to  keep  themselves  from 
Uproar  and  Rebellion.  51.  Eight  Sermons  preached  at  Witten- 
berg, (against  all  violent  measures  in  promoting  reformation, 
amon^  the  most  eloquent  of  all  Luther's  productions.)  52.  On 
the  Abuses  of  the  Mass.  53.  The  Bull  in  Ccena  Domini  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther, 
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iwith  King  David's  Commentary  on  this  Bull  in  Psalm  10th. 
64.  Treatise  against  Dr.  Carlstadt's  Innovations  at  Wittenberg. 
56.  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Opinion  on  receiving  the  Sacrament  in 
both  Kinds.  56.  On  shunning  the  Doctrines  of  Man.  57.  An- 
swer to  the  Texts  quoted  to  strengthen  the  Doctrines  of  Men. 
68.  Sermon  on  the  future  Coming  of  Christ.  59.  On  the  Suf- 
ferings of  Christ.  60.  Sermon  on  John  xvi.  61.  Against  the 
spiritual  State  falsely  so  called  of  the  Pope  and  Bishops.  62. 
German  Answer  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  Book  of  King  Henry  of 
England.  1  fear  not  the  Truth — ^Lies  touch  me  not  63.  Ger- 
man Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Preface.  64. 
Exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  are  read  in  the 
Church  from  Advent  to  Christmas.  66.  The  same,  from  Christ- 
mas to  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  66.  On  Married  Life.  67.  A 
Christian  Sermon  preached  at  Erfurt,  for  the  Reformation  of 
every  Christian  man.  68.  Do.  on  Faith  and  Works.  69.  Re- 
flections and  Instructions  on  Monasteries  and  all  spiritual  Vows. 
70.  Exhortation,  Warning,  and  Retrospection,  71.  A  Missive 
to  all  who  are  suffering  Persecution  for  the  Word  of  God,  com- 
fortingly written  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  to  the  noble  and  steadfast 
Hartmuth  von  Cronenberg.  72.  To  the  Bohemian  Legislators 
assembled  at  Prague. 

1523. 

73.  On  the  Obedience  due  to  the  civil  Magistrate.  74.  On 
the  Order  of  Divine  Service  in  the  Church.  75.  On  the  Order  of 
a  common  Treasury.  76.  Sermon  on  the  Birth  of  Christ.  77. 
Explanation  of  two  abominable  Figures  of  the  Ass-pope  and 
the  Calf-monk,  set  forth  by  Melancthon,  with  Luther's  Amen. 
78.  Exhortation  to  the  German  Clergy  to  abandon  false  Chas* 
tity,  and  hasten  to  the  right  connubial  Chastity.  79.  Reason  and 
Answer  why  the  Nuns  may  in  a  godly  sort  forsake  the  Nunne- 
ries. 80.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  born  a  Jew.  81.  Manual  of 
Baptism  in  German.  82.  Ground  and  Reason  out  of  the  Scrip- 
ture that  a  Christian  Congregation  or  Church  have  the  Ri^ht 
and  Power  to  judge  of  Doctrine,  to  call  their  Teachers,  and  to 
install  and  dismiss  them.  83.  Instruction  and  Proof  that  the 
Profession  of  the  evangelical  Doctrine  in  Word  and  Deed,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  Kinds,  cannot  with  good 
conscience  be  dispensed  with  through  fear  of  Man.  84. 
Christ's  Indulgence.  85.  Poem  on  the  two  Martyrs  of  Christ, 
who  were  burnt  at  Brussels  by  the  Sophists  of  Louvaine.    86. 
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Letter  to  the  Prebendary  of  Wittenberg  to  put  an  end  to  the  Dis- 
orders in  Public  Worship.  87.  Exhortation  to  all  the  Christians 
in  W^orms  to  hold  fast  the  Gospel-Doctrine  they  had  received. 
88.  To  the  dear,  elect  Friends  of  God,  all  the  Christians  in  Riga, 
Reval  and  Dorpat  in  Livonia.  89.  A  Letter  of  Comfort  to  the 
Christians  of  Augsburg.  90.  Exposition  of  the  seventh  Chap- 
ter of  the  First  of  Corinthians.  91.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  preached 
and  explained.  92.  Translation  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses 
Mrith  a  Preface.  93.  A  Wanting  of  two  Kinds  of  Men  who 
hold  themselves  in  the  Faith,  and  what  that  is.  94.  An 
Advice  that  Princes  should  not  take  Arms  against  the  Sovereign 
on  account  of  Persecution  for  the  Faith.  95.  Answer  and 
Supplication  on  the  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  that  he 
would  abstain  from  severity  in  Writing.  96.  A  papal  Brief 
against  Luther  to  the  Council  of  Bamberg,  with  Luther's 
Notes. 

1524. 

97.  To  the  Councillors  of  all  the  Cities  of  Germany  that  they 
should  establish  and  maintain  Christian  Schools.  98.  Sermon 
on  the  Circumcision,  Luke  ii.  21.  99.  Brief  Exposition  of 
John  i.  29-34-  100.  A  History  how  God  helped  an  honorable 
Nun,  Florantina  of  Upper  Weimar,  with  a  Letter  to  the  Counts  of 
Mansfeld.  101.  A  Christian  Letter  of  Comfort  to  the  Milten- 
bergers,  and  how  they  should  avenge  themselves  on  their  Ene- 
mies, out  of  Psalm  cxx.  102.  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxxvii.  for  the 
Christians  of  Riga  in  Livonia.  103.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  and 
the  Second  of  Peter  preached  and  explained.  104.  Two  Im- 
perial Edicts,  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  against  Luther, 
with  Luther's  Preface  and  Postscript.  105.  A  Writing  against 
the  blind  and  mad  Condemnation  of  the  Seventeen  Articles  by  the 
miserable  and  shameful  University  of  Ingolstadt.  106.  Advice 
that  Parents  should  neither  force  nor  hinder  the  Marriage  of 
their  Children,  and  that  Children  should  not  make  Matrimonial 
Engagements  without  the  Consent  of  their  Parents.  107.  A 
Writing  against  the  new  Idol  and  old  Devil,  which  is  said  to 
be  raised  at  Meissen,  (on  the  canonization  of  Benno,  an  old 
Bishop  of  Meissen.)  108.  A  Letter  to  the  Princes  Frederick 
and  John  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rebellious  Spirit.  109.  Reflexion 
whether  we  should  decide  by  the  Mosaic  or  the  Imperial  Code. 
110.  Reflection  whether  a  Man  should  abstain  from  Marriage 
on  account  of  the  Poverty  of  his  Family.      111.  On  Trade  and 
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Usury.  112.  On  the  Sum  of  Ood's  Law,  and  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Law,  from  1  Tim.  i.  3.  1 13.  The  Abominations 
of  the  Silent  Mass.  1 14.  Prefaces  to  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Eccle- 
siastes.  115.  The  Psalter  in  German,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  116.  Several  Sermons.  117.  Luther's 
Correspondence  with  Wolfgani^  of  Saalhausen.  118.  On  the 
Use  and  Profession  of  Christian  Freedom.  119.  To  the  Chap- 
ter of  Wittenberg  to  put  away  the  Ungodly  Ceremonies. 
120.  To  a  Gentleman  in  Ausiiia  instructed  in  the  Christian 
Doctrine. 

1525. 

121.  Against  the  Heavenly  Prophets  on  the  Images  and 
Sacraments.  122.  Martyrdom  of  B.  Henry,  burnt  in  Diedmar, 
with  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  ix.  123.  Two  Bulls  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  on  the  Papal  Romish  Jubilee,  translated  into 
German  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.  124.  A  Lecture  against 
Rebels,  on  1  Tim.  i.  18-20.  125.  An  Addre^  to  be  read  be- 
fore receiving  the  Sacrament.  126.  A  Warning  to  all  the 
Christians  in  Strasburg  to  be  on  their  Guard  against  the 
Fanaticism  of  Dr.  Carlstadt  127.  An  Exhortation  to  Peace, 
(to  the  Swabian  Peasants.)  128.  Against  the  Thievish  and 
Murderous  Peasants.  129.  A  Letter  respecting  the  severe 
Books  against  the  Peasants.  130.  A  dreadful  History  and 
Judgment  of  God  on  Thomas  Muenzer.  131.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Death  of  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  from  1  Thess.  iv.  IS- 
IS. 132.  Sermon  on  Psalm  xxvi.  133.  A  Christian  Exhortation 
respecting  the  externals  of  Public  Worship  and  Uniformity 
therein,  to  the  Christians  of  Livonia.  134.  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospel  for  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  from 
Advent  to  Easter.  135.  Preface  to  John  Walter's  Psalm-tunes 
set  to  four  Parts.  136.  Various  Sermons.  137.  Exhortation 
to  Wolfgang  Reissenbusch,  to  betake  himself  to  the  married 
state.  138.  A  Letter  to  Cardinal  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
advising  him  to  get  married. 

1526. 

139.  The  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Public  Worship.  140. 
The  Papacy  and  its  Members  depicted  and  described.  141. 
To  all  the  Christians  of  Reutlingen.  142.  Against  (Ecolampa- 
dius.  143.  Sermon  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  against 
the  Fanatics.  144.  The  cxiith  Psalm  of  David,  on  the  Wealth, 
Honor,  and  Pleasure,  which  the  Godly  use  well  and  the  Ungodly 
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abuse.  145.  Two  Sermons  on  Acts  xv.  and  xvi.  146.  An* 
swer  to  Pa9sap;es  quoted  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  Monastic 
Vows.  147.  The  Prophet  Habakkuk  expounded.  148.  A  good 
Sermon  of  Dr.  Luther's  on  the  text,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God.  149.  Four  comforting  Psalms  expounded  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  150.  Instruction  and  Warning  against  the 
right  rebellious  and  treacherous  Council  of  the  whole  Clergy 
of  Mainz.  151.  Dr.  Luther's  Advice  to  the  Saxon  Chancellor 
Brueck,  as  to  what  the  Elector  should  do  against  the  Confede- 
racy in  Mainz.  152.  Explanation  of  certain  Chapters  in  Ex- 
odus. 153.  Certain  Reflexions  on  subjects  connected  with 
Marriage. 

1627. 

154.  That  these  Words,  this  is  my  Body,  stand  fast  against 
the  Fanatics.  155.  Whether  a  Man  may  flee  through  fear  of 
Death,  (written  when  the  Plague  raged  at  Wittenberg.)  156. 
W^hether  Soldiers  can  be  in  a  condition  of  Salvation.  J  57. 
Sermon  on  Matt.  xi.  26 — 30.  158.  Answer  to  the  King  of 
England's  blasphemous  Title.  159.  Consolation  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Halle  on  the  Death  of  their  Preacher.  160.  Various 
Sermons.  161.  The  Predictions  of  John  Lichtenberger,  in 
German.  162.  Blessed  History  of  Leonhard  Kaiser,  who  was 
burnt  in  Bavaria  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  163.  Sermon  on 
Christ's  KtngdOfiQ  and  Christian  Freedom.  164.  Reflexions  on 
a  Case  of  Matrimony.  165.  A  faithful  Warning  and  Exhorta- 
tion to  all  the  pious  Christians  of  Erfurt  to  beware  of  false 
Doctrine,  and  hold  fast  the  true.  165.  On  the  first  Book  of 
Moses,  with  an  Instruction  how  Moses  is  to  be  read.  166. 
Fire  Reflexions  of  Luther  to  certain  of  the  Nobility. 

1528. 

167.  On  the  Lord's  Supper.  168.  A  new  Fable  of  .^op,  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Ass,  lately  found  and  translated  into  German, 
(a  humorous  satire  on  certain  would-be  Poets.)  169.  The 
Prophet  Zechariah  expounded.  170.  On  Anabaptism.  171 
and  172.  Two  Treatises  on  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds.  173. 
A  beautiful  Christian  Letter  of  Consolation  to  a  considerable 

¥sr8on  in  Lower  Saxony,  who  was  burdened  with  various 
houghts  concerning  God's  Providence.  174.  On  the  false, 
mendicant  Roguery.  175.  On  the  marriage  of  the  worthy  Priest 
S.  Klingbeil,  to  the  Bishop  of  Camin.  176.  Exposition  of  the 
Decalogue.     177.  Brief  Exhortation  to  Confession. 
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1529. 

178.  On  private  and  stolen  Letters,  together  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  Psalm,  against  George  Duke  of  Saxony.  179.  A 
small  Catechism  for  common  Pastors  and  Preachers.  180. 
The  German  Catechism.  181.  Sermon  on  the  Lies  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  182.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  to  Tyrants,  trans- 
lated into  German.  183.  To  the  high-born  Princess,  the  Lady 
Sibyl,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  on  Christian  Housekeeping.  184. 
Sermons  to  the  Suffering,  from  John  xviii.  xix.  and  xx.  185. 
War  Sermon  against  the  Turks.  186.  A  Writing  to  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  respecting  defensive  War.  187.  A  Writing 
of  Comfort  to  a  person  in  great  Temptation,  with  the  addition 
of  Psalm  cxlii. 

1530. 

183.  Admonition  to  the  Clergy  assembled  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg.  189.  Description  of  a  Court  Life  in  Venice.  190. 
Certain  Fables  of  ^5op,  translated  into  German.  191.  A 
Sermon  that  men  should  keep  their  Children  at  School.  192. 
A  Letter  on  Translation  (defending  his  version  of  Romans  iii. 
28.)  193«  A  Warning  to  his  dear  Germans.  194.  On  Mar- 
riage. 195.  A  short  and  clear  Instruction  how  the  secret  Reve- 
lation of  John  is  to  be  understood  and  interpreted,  very  useful 
and  consoling  for  those  Times.  196.  The  Prophet  Daniel,  in 
German.  197.  The  Prophecy  concerning  Gog  in  Ezekiel 
xxviii.  and  xxxix.  198.  Select  and  beautiful  Passages  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  wherewith  Dr.  Luther  comforted  himself  in 
great  Temptations.  199.  A  Writing  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
200.  The  beautiful  cxviiith  Psalm.  201.  Certain  Reflexions  on 
controverted  Articles  laid  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg.  202. 
Answer  to  Questions  proposed  to  Dr.  Luther  by  two  Persons  of 
high  Rank.  203.  Martin  Luther's  Revelation  respecting  Purga- 
tory, to  all  Posterity.  204.  Exposition  of  Psalms  cxvii,  and  Ixxxii. 
205.  On  the  Kevs.  206.  Exhortation  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord.  207.  Exposition  of  the  cxith 
Psalm.  208.  Prefaces  to  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  209.  Instruction  to  two  Preachers*  whether  they 
should  leave  their  Churches,  and  give  way  to  the  Enemies  of  the 
Gospel.  210.  Brief  Exposition  of  the  first  Twenty-Gve  Psalms. 
211.  Do.  of  the  vi.  vii.  and  xvii.ch.  of  John.  212.  Kine  Sermons 
preached  at  Coburg,  during  the  Diet  at  Au^burg.  213.  A 
Confession  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and  Faith  m  Seventeen  Ar- 
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tides.  214.  Answer  to  the  Clamor  of  certain  Papists  against 
the  Seventeen  Articles.  215.  Fine  Christian  Thoughts  of  the 
holy  Fathers  and  Doctors,  that  a  Christian  should  bear  every 
Cross  with  Patience.  216.  Advice  to  a  Pastor  how  a  Jewess 
should  be  baptized.  217.  Answer  to  five  Questions  proposed 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,  on  the  -right  Use  of  the  Sacrament. 
218.  On  the  Intercession  of  the  Saints. 

1531. 

219.  On  the  pretended  Imperial  Edict  issued  after  tie  Diet  of 
1530.  220.  Letter  to  Spengler,  whether  Man  may  resist  the 
Emperor.  221.  Letter  to  a  Citizen  of  Nuremberg,  whether 
Men  with  a  ^ood  Conscience  may  enter  into  combination 
against  the  unrighteous  and  violent  attempts  of  the  Emperor. 
222.  To  the  Citizens  of  Frauenstein.  223.  Against  the  Assas- 
sins at  Dresden.  224.  Sermon  on  the  Cross  and  Sufferings, 
and  how  a  Man  should  behave  himself  under  them.  225. 
A  Sermon  on  John  zx.  respecting  Mary  Magdalene.  226.  In- 
struction and  Warning  to  the  Christians  of  N.,  near  Freiberg, 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  both  Kinds.  227.  A  Writing  that 
Christian  Preachers,  by  their  Office,  are  bound  to  reprove  the 
People  for  their  Sins.  2528.  How  Christians  should  act  in  affairs 
of  Matrimony.  229.  Prefaces  to  the  Psalter,  Jeremiah,  and  the 
minor  Prophets.  230.  Summaries  of  the  Psalms,  and  Reasons 
for  translating.  231.  Sermon  on  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
from  Luke  xix.  41.  232.  Sermon  on  the  Angels.  233.  A 
Marriage  Sermon,  from  Hebrews,  xiii.  4.  234.  Advice  as  to 
what  a  faithful  Preacher  of  the  Word  should  do  when  his  Office 
is  despised  and  he  is  persecuted.  235.  Comfort  to  an  afflicted 
Person  of  Quality. 

1532. 

236.  Exposition  of  Matthew,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  237.  Do.  of 
Psalm  cxlvii.  238.  To  the  Council  and  nine  Monks  of  Herford. 
239.  How  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  may  be  right  solidly  distin- 
guished, and  what  Christ  and  his  Kingdom  are.  240.  Expo- 
sition of  the.  Benediction  pronounced  in  the  Mass.  241. 
Letters  to  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony.  242.  Letter  to  Albert 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  against  certain  rebellious  Spirits. 
243.  Letter  against  Sneaks  and  secret  Preachers.  244  Two 
Sermons  at  the  Funeral  of  John  Elector  of  Saxony.  245.  Letter 
of  Consolation  to  a  Nobleman.  246.  Do.  to  the  expelled 
Leipsicers.     247.  A  comforting  Sermon  on  the  Coming  of 
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Christ  and  the  promised  Signs  of  the  Last  Day.  248.  A  Prophecy 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  after  the  Death  of  the  Elector  John. 

1533. 

249.  To  the  Christians  of  Oschatz.  250.  Answer  and 
Instructions  to  the  Leipsic  Protestants  expelled  by  Duke  George. 
251.  Sermon  on  Jesus  Christ,  preached  before  the  Electoral 
Court  of  Torgau.  262.  Some  fine  Sermons  on  Christian  love, 
from  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  253.  Form  of  the  Christian 
life,  from  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  L  254.  To  the  Christians  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  255.  Four  Reflexions  of  Luther  and  his 
Colleagues  on  a  Council.  256.  To  the  Council  of  the  Imperial 
City  of  Augsburg.  257.  Answer  to  the  Uproar  of  Duke  George, 
and  a  Letter  of  Comfort  to  the  Christians  wickedly  expelled  by 
him  from  Leipsic  258.  A  little  Answer  to  Duke  George's  last 
Book.  259.  Three  Sermons  on  good  and  bad  Angels.  260.  On 
private  Masses  and  Consecration  to  the  Priesthood.  261.  Letter 
to  a  good  Friend  on  the  Book  respecting  private  Masses.  262. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  published  by 
him,  from  1518  to  1533,  with  a  Preface. 

1534 

263.  Exposition  of  Psalms  Ixv.  and  ci.  264.  Reflexions  to 
the  Elector  John  Frederick.  265.  Four  Letters  of  Comfort  to 
a  Person  in  private  Rank  in  bodiljr  and  mental  Distress.  266. 
Comfort  to  a  Person  afflicted  with  Melancholy  and  Gloom. 
267.  On  the  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  268. 
Counsel  and  Warning  to  an  oflended  Person  to  avoid  avenging 
himself.  269.  Reflexions  on  fleeing  from  Solitude.  270. 
Comforting  Instructions  how  we  may  resist  bodily  Weakness, 
Pusillanimity,  and  other  Temptations  of  the  Devil.  271.  Prayer 
for  the  Hour  of  De'kth.    272.  Preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1535. 

273.  Reflexions  whether  a  Christian  who  is  well  instructed 
in  Divine  Truth  can  attend  idolatrous  Worship  without  violat- 
ing his  Conscience.  274.  Sermons  on  Baptism.  275.  Reflex- 
ions whether  it  is  lawful  to  marnr  a  deceased  Wife's  Sister. 
276.  Reflexions  whether  the  Holy  Nacrament  in  both  kinds  may 
be  administered  in  a  private  house.  277.  A  simple  Guide  to 
Prayer  for  a  eood  Friend.  278.  Reflexions  whether  a  Christian 
with  a  good  Conscience  can  be  present  at  the  Consecration  of  a 
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papal  Bishop.  279.  A  comforting  Writing  for  Christians 
Danished  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  280.  The  last  and  earnest 
Letter  of  reproof  to  Cardinal  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mainz.  281. 
Reflexions  on  two  Cases  of  nuptial  Desertion.  282.  Convoca- 
tion of  a  free  Christian  Council. 

1536. 

283.  Marriage  Sermon  on  Ephesians,  v.  22-^3.  284.  Instruc- 
tion that  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Authority  should  be  carefully 
distinguished.  286.  Reflexions  on  the  Sins  of  the  Elect.  286. 
Severe  Reproof  and  Warning  to  the  Cardbal  Albert,  Archbishop 
of  Mainz. 

1537. 

287.  Complaint  of  the  Birds  to  Luther  against  his  Servant, 
W.  Siebergem  (^a  humorous  reproof  of  the  Servant  for  his  fond- 
ness for  ensnaring  and  casing  Birds).  288.  Exposition  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  preached  at  Smalkalden.  289.  Comforting 
Letter  to  a  person  who  was  fearful  and  sad  in  sickness.  290. 
Twenty-one  Sermons.    29L  Letter  to  Jezeha,  a  Jew  of  Rosheim. 

1538. 

292.  On  the  Value  of  Hbtory.  293.  Articles  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Council  of  Mantua,  and  what  we  on  our  part  can  give  or 
take.  294.  Letter  to  a  good  Friend  against  the  Sabbatarians. 
295.  Reflexions  on  the  Expedition  against  the  Turks.  296. 
Program  against  the  Epigrams  of  Lemnius.  297.  The  three 
Confessions  of  the  Christian  Faith  used  harmoniously  in  the 
Churches.  298.  The  glorious  Mandate  of  Christ,  Go  ye  into  all 
the  WorUj  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  Creature.  299.  The 
expression  of  Paul,  ChrUt  haih  given  Hvnsdffor  our  Sins^  whole- 
somely and  comfortingljr  explained  to  all  troubled  and  anxious 
Consciences.    300.  Writing  to  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld. 

1539. 

301.  On  the  Councils  and  Churches.  302.  Against  the  Bishop 
of  Magdeburs.  303«  Letter  to  a  Pastor  respecting  taking  Arms 
against  the  Emperor,  if  he  should  attack  the  Protestants.  304. 
To  the  Council  of  Nuremberg,  respecting  general  and  special 
Absolution.  305.  Writing  respecting  holy  Water  and  the  Pope's 
Agnus  Dei.  306.  Writinc  to  Margrave  Joachim  IL  of  Bran- 
denburg^ respectmg  the  Older  of  the  Churches.    307.  Letter  to 
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the  Provost  of  Berlin  respecting  certain  Ceremonies  in  Divine 
Worship.  308.  Answer  to  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  respecting 
his  Bigamy.  309.  Report  on  m.  Eisleben's  false  Doctrine  and 
shameful  Conduct,  and  Answer  to  his  insignificant  and  ground- 
less Complabts  against  Luther. 

1540. 

310.  Exhortation  to  Pastors  to  preach  against  Usury.  311. 
Warning  to  a  good  Friend*  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  account  of  a  Lawsuit. 

1541. 

312.  Against  Hans  Worst.  313.  Exhortation  to  Prayer 
against  the  Turks.  314.  Thoughts  on  Religious  Peace.  315. 
Collation  Speech  on  Transubstantiation.  316.  Another  Letter  to 
a  Person  of  high  Rank  respecting  Transubstantiation. 

1542. 

317.  Example  of  the  Consecration  of  a  right  Christian  Bishop, 
as  it  took  place  at  Nuremberg  in  1542.  318.  Preface  to  the 
Latin  and  German  burial  Hymns.  319.  German  Translation  of 
Richard's  Refutation  of  the  Koran.  320.  Owl's  Lookbg-glass 
and  Alcoran  of  the  barefaced  Monks.  321.  Exhortation  to 
Peace^  to  the  Elector  John  Frederick  and  Duke  Maurice  of 
Saxony.  322.  Letter  of  Consolation  to  the  Widow  of  Cellarius 
on  her  Husband's  happy  Death.  323.  Letter  to  Prince  George 
of  Anhalt  respecting  the  Elevation  of  the  Host.  324.  Comfort 
to  pious  Women  who  are  unfortunate  in  Child-birth.  325.  Lady 
Music  (a  poem).  326.  On  the  Jews  and  their  Lies.  327. 
Earnest  Writing  that  a  faithful  Pastor  should  not  be  deposed 
because  he  had  severely  reproved  Vice.  328.  On  the  Genealogy 
of  Christ.  329.  On  the  last  Words  of  David.  330.  Reflexions 
on  the  Re-establishment  of  the  papal  Ceremonies.  331.  Earnest 
Exhortation  to  the  Students  at  Wittemberg  to  keep  themselves 
from  Prostitutes.  332.  Comforting  Letter  to  W.  Heinzen, 
Organist  at  Halle.  333.  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
for  a  Year. 

1544 

334.  Short  Confession  respecting  the  holy  Sacrament.  335. 
Comforting  Letter  to  Jerome  Baumgartner's  Wife  respecting  her 
Husband's  Imprisonment.     336.   Comforting  Letter  to  pious 
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Parents  whose  Son  had  died  at  the  University.    337.  Family 
Sermons. 

1545. 

338.  On  the  Use  of  Picture  Books  in  religions  Instructioa. 
339.  Letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
respecting  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  340. 
Representation  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  against  secret  matri- 
monial Engagements.  34  L  Against  the  Roman  Papacy  estab- 
lished  by  the  Devil.  342.  An  Italian  lying  I  etter,  published 
at  Rome,  respecting  Luther's  Death,  with  Notes.  343.  Sermon 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  from  the  viiith  Psalm.  344.  Luther's 
Dialogue  with  Dr.  George  Major. 

1546. 

345.  A  little  Book  for  simple  Pastors.  346.  Letter  to  the 
Congregation  at  Pensa.  347-52.  Several  Sermons.  353.  Ser- 
mon on  Matt,  xi  25-30,  (preached  two  days  before  Luther's 
death — the  last  he  ever  preached). 

The  preceding  li^  is  but  a  selection  from  the  German  writings 
of  Luther,  and  the  four  folios  of  Latin  works  are  entirely 
omitted.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
philosophic  mind  to  run  over  the  titles  of  these  several  publica- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  production,  and  with  reference  to  the 
times  and  circumstances  which  called  them  forth.  Some  of  the 
titles  we  have  considerably  abridged,  but  have  endeavored  to 
retain,  so  far  as  possible,  their  spirit  and  meaning.  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  neglect  to  give  tnis  register  at  least  one  perusal, 
and  I  am  sure  it  must  suggest  to  his  mind  many  reflexions 
respecting  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
agency  of  Luther  in  it,  that  had  not  before  occurred  to  him. 
Every  one  of  these  works  was  read  with  avidity  all  over 
Europe  as  soon  as  it  was  out  of  the  press. 

Many  important  branches  of  our  subject  still  remain  un* 
touched,  especially  Ltdher^s  services  as  a  nymnologist  and  cont" 
poser  of  Church  music.  This  is  a  topic  of  such  deep  interest 
that  we  must  draw  still  further  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 

(To  be  coDtiaued.) 
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ARTICLE    II. 

The  Works  op  Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D.,  with  Memoirs  op  his 

Life  and  Writings.    London. 

By  Ray.  Caltiit  E.  Pabe,  Waterrilto,  Me. 

Th6  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  styled  by  his  contemporaries 
the  best  schoolmaster  that  ever  existed,  and  the  profoundest 
scholar  of  his  age,  are  in  eight  octavo  volumes.  The  first  con- 
tains his  life  by  Dr.  Edward  Johnston ;  the  second  contains 
several  sermons,  among  which  is  the  famous  Spital  sermon  with 
its  wonderfully  copious  notes;  the  third  and  fourth  are  filled 
with  various  moral,  political,  and  philological  tracts ;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  with  sermons ;  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  se- 
lections from  his  correspondence.  The  object  of  this  article  is, 
to  sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  to  estimate  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  literature  and 
religion. 

He  was  born  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  the  year  1747.  His 
father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  surgeon  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession ;  distinguished  for  his  strong  common 
sense  and  the  correctness  of  his  taste  in  the  Latin  and  English 
languages ;  the  stern  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  the  manly 
and  dignified  independence  of  his  spirit;  qualities  which  were 
inherited  in  no  slight  degree  by  his  more  eminent  son.  The 
same  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  by  which  Dr.  Parr  was 
so  remarkably  characterized  in  his  riper  years,  manifested  itself 
in  his  earliest  childhood.  When  only  four  years  of  age,  he  w^as 
placed  at  the  public  school  in  Harrow,  and  at  fourteen  he  was 

!>ronounced  the  head  boy  in  the  school.  Among  his  school-fel- 
ows  was  that  prodigy  of  scholarship,  Sir  William  Jones.  A 
very  close  friendship  was  formed  between  him  and  Parr.  Their 
literary  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  regular  business  of  the 
school.  The  leisure,  which  the  other  boys  spent  in  amusement, 
Parr  and  Jones  devoted  to  serious  intellectual  labor.  They  ac^ 
quired  together  the  art  of  logic,  disputing  with  each  other, 
sometimes  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  science,  and  at 
others  on  points  suggested  by  reading  the  French  translation  of 
Plato's  Dialogues ;  they  wrote  tragraies  founded  on  the  stories 
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which  caught  their  attention  in  the  course  of  their  studies ;  and 
accustomed  themselves  to  imitations  of  the  more  elegant  Eng- 
lish writers,  for  their  own  improvement  in  composition.  The 
crudeness,  which  is  apt  to  be  seen  in  juvenile  efforts  of  this  sort, 
was  doubtless  perceptible  in  these  exercises  of  Parr  and  Jones ; 
but  the  happy  influence  of  them  on  their  intellectual  character 
cannot  be  disputed. 

Ten  years  were  spent  in  this  school,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  was  taken  home  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of 
his  father.  The  progress  which  he  bad  made  in  his  studies 
while  at  school,  and  the  habits  of  application  T^hich  he  had 
formed,  enabled  him  to  devote  what  leisure  he  could  command 
to  literary  pursuits  with  characteristic  ardor  and  with  eminent 
success.  He  earnestly  applied  himself  to  those  philological  in- 
quiries, which  afterwards  engaged  so  much  of  his  attention ;  at 
the  same  time,  indulging  his  fondness  for  metaphysical  investi- 
gations, and  improving  himself  by  incessant  practice  in  English 
composition. 

Memorials  of  Parr's  childhood  do  not  seem  to  be  very  co- 
pious. He  was  always  fond  of  whatever  belonged  to  the 
church ;  and  long  before  he  was  of  sufficit  nt  age  to  be  or- 
dained, he  was  used  to  equip  himself  with  wig,  beaver,  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  highest  prelaticat  dignity.  His  grave 
and  somewhat  heavy  features  were  well  suited  to  the  character 
he  was  so  apt  to  assume.  He  would  frequently  read  the  church 
service  to  as  many  auditors  as  he  could  collect,  and,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  composed  a  sermon  for  a  Christmas  oc- 
casion, which  was  shown  to  the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  so  good  and  appropriate  a  sermon,  that 
no  cler^man  could  be  ashamed  to  deliver  it.  He  discovered 
such  a  decided  predilection  for  the  clerical  profession,  that  his 
father  at  length  determined  to  gratify  it,  although  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  views  that  his  son  should  fol- 
low his  own  business.  Amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  pre- 
mature seriousness  of  deportment  which  this  designation  led  the 
youth  to  assume.  He  would  sit  on  the  churchyard  gate  at  Har- 
row, looking  most  grave  and  serious,  while  his  scnool-fellows 
were  playing  around  ;  and  when  asked,  why  he  did  not  join  in 
their  sports,  would  answer  in  a  very  solemn  tone.  Do  vou  not 
know,  sir,  that  I  am  to  be  a  parson  i  This  anxious  culture  of 
outward  propriety  of  manners,  and  zeal  and  energy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  learning,  seem  to  have  been  all  the  qualifications  which 
be  thought  necessary  for  the  sacred  office.' 
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In  the  autumn  of  1766  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridj?e.  He  seems  to  hare  been  un- 
usually qualified  to  be  benefited  by  a  residence  at  the  UniTer* 
sity.  He  had  habits  of  intense  application  to  study.  He  was 
a  genuine  lover  of  learning ;  already  had  he  made*  uncommon 
attainments  in  classical  erudition ;  and  with  bis  supeiwr  native 
talents  and  the  facilities  for  their  succefcful  culture,  which  were 
now  placed  within  his  reach,  one  might  suppose  that  no  degree 
of  professional  eminence  was  unattainable.  To  us,  however,  who 
are  not  used  to  see  young  men  beginning  the  business  of  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry,  without  furnishing  any  proof  of  per- 
sonal religion,  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  Parr's  character  was 
apparently  deficient  in  this  indispensable  feature.  We  do  not 
learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  addicted  to  any  vicious  practices ;  he 
seems  to  have  been  of  an  affectionate  temper,  and  we  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  seriousness  which  he  evinced  in  his  child^ 
hood.  But  these  traits  of  character  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  spiritual  religion ;  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  memoirs,  did  either  he  or  his  biographers  ever  suspect 
that  the  natural  manf  unaltered  except  by  the  necessary  influ- 
ence of  academical  pursuits,  was  not  perfectly  qualified  to  oc-* 
eupy  the  station  of  an  ambassador  of  God. 

Parr  left  Cambridge  after  a  residence  of  one  year.  The 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances  was  one  inducement  to  this  re- 
moval. The  whole  of  his  worldly  wealth  was  but  three  pounds 
and  seventeen  shilling.  His  father  had  died  not  long  after  his 
entrance  into  the  University,  and  he  had  lost  his  mother  three 
years  before.  He  suspected  that  his  straitened  circumstanices 
were  imputable  to  the  avarice  of  his  step-mother,  who  had  en- 
grossed a  disproportionate  share  of  his  father's  property.  There 
was  also  a  suspicion,  either  well  founded  or  imaginary,  of  ill- 
treatment  from  one  of  the  tutors.  This  tutor  was  Dr.  Richard 
Farmer,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Shakspeare.  Parr 
complains  that  he  was  neglected  by  him  on  account  of  his  pov«* 
erty ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  common  friend,  Far^ 
mer  neglected  every  body.  He  was  a  man  of  such  singular 
indolence  as  to  neglect  the  usual  duties  of  his  office,  as  tutor  of 
a  college,  in  sending  the  young  men's  accounts ;  and  be  is  sup- 
posed to  have  burnt  large  sums  of  money,  by  putting  into  the 
fire  unopened  letters,  containing  remittances,  accompanied  by 
remonstrances  and  requiring  answers.  Parr  embraced  an  ow 
from  Dr.  Sumner,  the  head-master  of  the  school  at  Harrow,  to 
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become  one  of  his  assistants.  He  occupied  this  post  for 
five  years.  It  was  one  in  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  win 
applause.  He  had  been  always  noted  for  the  ascendency, 
which  he  managed  to  gain  over  the  minds  of  his  companions, 
and  for  the  didactic  tone  even  of  his  earliest  epistolary  perform* 
ances.  His  classical  acquisitions  were  certainly  adequate  to  the 
duties  of  the  place.  He  was  admitted  into  clerical  orders  in 
1769,  and  immediately  became  curate  of  two  parishes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Harrow. 

In  the  correspondence,  we  find  a  letter  from  David  Roderick, 
who  was  also  assbtant  at  Harrow  and  quite  intimate  with  Parr, 
which  narrates  many  pleasant  particulars  of  his  character  and 
habits.  This  was  the  period  in  which  the  controvert  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  at  its  height. 
Parr  espoused  the  popular  cause  with  his  usual  strength  of  feel- 
ing. His  friend  once  went  with  him  to  Brentford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  for  Wilkes.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
escaped  the  violence  of  the  mob,  notwithstanding  his  person 
was  profusely  decorated  with  election  labels,  with  the  motto 
**  Wilkes  and  liberty."  The  populace  could  not  believe  that 
an  adherent  of  Wilkes  would  wear  so  clerical  an  attire.  On 
this  occasion,  as  on  some  others,  Parr  sacrificed  his  personal  in- 
terests to  his  political  predilections. 

The  next  year,  Parr's  happiness  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Francis  Parr,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  character  is  exhibited  in  a  very  favorable  light,  by 
his  friendship  for  this  young  man.  Three  letters  are  preserved, 
written  to  his  cousin  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  his  speedy 
death.  We  shall  transcribe  a  single  paragraph,  which  evinces 
^reat  affection  for  his  relative,  mingled  with  strong  and  sincere, 
if  not  entirely  correct,  religious  feeling.  **  I  know  not  how  it 
came  about ;  last  Saturday,  my  dear  friend,  I  went  to  London 
with  a  full  resolution  to  open  my  bosom  and  to  talk  with  you, 
both  seriously  and  copiously,  about  the  concerns  of  another  life. 
Such  a  conversation  would  certainly  have  been  not  inconsistent 
with  my  clerical  character.  It  would  have  been  not  improper 
firom  one,  who  has  that  earnest  hearty  affection  for  all  your  in- 
terests that  I  pay  to  yours.  It  would  not  have  been  offensive 
to  a  man  of  your  sound  understanding  and  firm  faith.  Yet  my 
un^Uingness  to  deject  you  got  the  better  of  all  my  determina- 
tions, and  I  kept  the  secrets  fast  within  my  bosom  which  have 
now  found  theu*  way  into  this  letter.  In  a  word,  my  dear  fellow- 
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Christian,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  think  earnestly  of  another  state. 
If  it  is  at  hand,  such  thoughts  are  peculiarly  seasonable  ;  if  it 
be  far  distant,  they  yet  become  your  present  situation.  These 
are  moments  in  which  I  cannot  stoop  to  trifle  or  dissemble  with 
you.  I  should  disdain  to  dissemble  myself.  I  should  be  angry, 
if  in  such  circumstances,  you  from  benevolence  should  wish  to 
deceive  me.  If  you  are  unfit  for  another  life,  it  is  high  time  to 
rouse  you  from  your  lethargy ;  if  you  are  fit  it  is  the  only  pros- 
pect  that  ought  to  employ  your  attention,  because  the  only  one 
that  can  deserve  it.  Oh,  my  friend,  address  your  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  in  the  name  of  His  Son  ;  beg  His  mercy  to  all 
the  follies  and  irregularities  of  your  youth. 

"  Without  sorrow  you  cannot  repent.  Without  repentance  you 
cannot  he  saved.  With  repentance  you  toill  have  comfort  here 
and  joy  hereafter.  I  beg  of  you,  again  and  again,  approach  in 
thought  and  prayer  that  God,  before  whom  it  may  be  our  lot  to 
appear  very  soon.  But  why  should'  we  be  shocked  1  Chris- 
tianity unfolds  futurity  in  every  cheering,  every  delightful  repre- 
sentation :  it  shows  the  mercy  of  our  Grod,  and  the  love  of  our 
Saviour.  It  shows  that,  through  the  Gospel  covenant,  our  im- 
perfect services  shall  be  accepted,  and  our  numberless  sins  for- 
given. It  shows  us  that  you  and  I,  with  all  our  follies  and  with 
all  our  faults,  may,  I  trust,  humbly  trust,  shall  meet  in  Heaven, 
never,  never  to  be  separated.'' 

Dr.  Sumner,  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplexy,  and  Parr  was  the  person  naturally  pointed  out  as  his 
successor.  He  accordingly  applied  for  the  vacant  mastership, 
but  fruitlessly.  The  Governors,  partly  on  account  of  the  youth 
of  the  applicant,-^he  was  then  but  twenty-five, — but  more  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  superior  qualifications  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Heath,  then  assistant  at  Eaton,  elected  the  latter.  Parr  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that  Heath  was  a  very  good  scholar,  and  by 
his  personal  merit  justified  his  election.  Yet  the  disappointment 
greatly  angered  him.  *^  It  was  impossible,"  he  said,  ^'  to  describe 
the  anguish  of  his  honest  and  ingenuous  mind,  when  he  was 
thus  forcibly  driven  away  from  the  place,  where  he  had  drawn 
his  first  breath,  in  which  he  had  formed  the  most  endearing  con- 
nexions, and  in  which  he  had  faithfully  discharged  the  most 
important  duties.  His  friends  had  flattered  him  with  hopes  of 
success.  Bennet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  told  him  that 
the  genius  of  the  school  waited  for  bis  resolves  in  silence ;  that 
nature  and  reason  looked  vpon  him  as  the  only  person  that  could 
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prevent  Harrow  from  sbking  into  the  lowest  contempt.  He 
believed,  also,  it  was  Sumner's  wish  that  he  should  be  chosen* 
Every  boy  in  the  school  signed  a  petition  in  hid  favor,  but  in 
vain.  The  reason  of  his  ill  success,  as  he  afterwards  asserted, 
was  the  vote  he  had  given  for  Wilkes ;  and  a  suspicion  that  his 
independent  spirit  would  lead  him  to  govern  the  school  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions.  The  consequence  was,  that  Parr  indig- 
nantly resigned  his  place  as  assistant  The  scholars  shared  m 
his  feelings,  and  more  than  forty  of  them  abruptly  quitted  Har- 
row ;  arid  when  th^r  former  assistant  established  a  rival  school 
at  Stanmore,  they  joined  it 

This  disappointment  is  con^dered  by  Parr's  bic^raphers  as 
the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Ha  was  deprived  of  a  situation  which 
would  have  yielded  him  a  revenue  adequate  to  all  his  reasonable 
wishes,  and  wherein  his  extraordinary  stock  of  erudition  and 
bis  ardent  thirst  for  learning  might  have  been  fully  displayed. 
He  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  long  felt  the  miseries 
of  dependence,  and  in  which  his  vast  accumulations  of  know- 
ledge were  rendered  comparatively  useless.  Yet  he  found  in 
these  disheartening  circumstances  friends  who  cheered  him  with 
their  sympathy,  and  discharged  offices  of  more  substantial  advan- 
tage. From  the  relatives  of  the  late  principal  he  received 
large  accommodations  of  money.  From  the  heavy  expenses 
he  was  obliged  to  incur  in  the  establishment  of  hb  school,  this 
aid  was  peculiarly  welcome. 

At  Stanmore  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  not  large,  never 
exceeding  sixty.  Among  them,  however,  were  several  names 
which  subsequently  became  eminent  in  the  state  or  in  literature. 
Yet  his  situation  was  by  no  means  enviable.  The  school  at 
Harrow  was  too  near,  and  the  influence  in  its  favor  too  mighty 
to  allow  the  rival  establishment  to  meet  with  an  extensive 
patronage.  He  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
who,  when  Parr  came  to  Stanmore,  was  one  of  the  warmest  of 
bis  friends.  The  quarrel  grew  from  a  slight  coolness,  produced 
by  an  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  rector,  which 
such  a  spirit  as  Parr's  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  brook,  into  a 
total  interruption  of  intercourse.  The  rector  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  Litchfield  with  Johnson 
and  Oarrick ;  and  being  possessed  of  wit,  which  he  was  wont 
to  display  with  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  the 
rupture  between  him  and  Parr  ceases  to  be  wonderful.  Irritated 
by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  disappointment  he  had  met 
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with  at  Harrow,  and  provoked  and  chagrined  by  the  decline  of 
his  school,  in  the  sprinff  of  1777  he  forsook  Stanmore  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Cokhester. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  of  Parr  has  heard  of  bis  inveterate 
habit  of  smoking.  The  best  likeness  we  have  seen  of  him 
represents  him  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  enveloped  in  his  study 
gown,  with  pipe  in  hand.  Robert  Hall,  who,  when  settled  at 
Cambridge,  was  somewhat  in  bis  society,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  obliged  to  take  up  smoking  in  self-defence. 
"  To  smoke,  talk  Greek,  and  talk  politics,"  were  his  three 
favorite  amusements.  The  most  valuable  gift  which  Mr.  Fox 
thought  he  could  offer  him  was  a  superb  Turkish  tobacco-pipe, 
six  feet  in  length.  He  began  the  practice  of  smoking  at 
Harrow,  but  the  contentment  of  his  mind  and  his  constant 
employment  gave  him  little  time  for  such  an  indulgence.  What 
time  he  could  then  spare  from  his  school  was  devoted  to  reading 
and  the  preparation  of  sermons ;  but,  at  Stanmore,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  practice  without  restraint.  His  favorite 
beverage  was  port  wine  and  water ;  and  one  of  his  friends  testi- 
fies— a  testimony  which  we  should  think  ouffht  to  have  been 
entirely  superfluous,  considering  the  clerical  character  of  Parr— 
that  he  never  knew  him  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  strictest 
sobriety.  He  brought  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of  the  people  of 
Stanmore  by  frequently  riding  through  the  streets  in  high  pre- 
latical  pomp,  on  a  black  saddle,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  long  cane 
which  was  meant  to  resemble  a  bishop's  crosier :  at  other  times 
he  would  inconsistently  suffer  himself  to  walkthrough  the  same 
streets  in  a  dirty  striped  morning  gown. 

Parr,  as  we  have  said,  went  to  reside  at  Colchester,  in  the 
spring  of  1777.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Nathanael  Forster,  and  "  that  exquisite  scholar,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Twining."     Here  he  resumed  his  intention  of  taking 

I  priest's  orders,  in  which  he  had  been  frustrated  at  the  time  be 
eft  Harrow,  in  consequence  of  an  unfounded  report  of  his  hViving 
stimulated  the  scholars  to  rebel  at  the  election  of  Dr.  Heath. 
He  was  now  ordained  by  Bishop  Lowth.  His  curacies  were 
the  two  churches  in  Colchester  where  his  friend  Dr.  Forster  was 
the  incumbent.  Though  his  efforts  to  establish  a  school  were 
not  very  successful,  his  residence  in  Colchester  was  in  many 
respects  advantageous  to  him.  It  established  his  reputation  as 
an  instructor,  and  above  all  confirmed  the  friendship  of  the  two 
eminent  men  whose  mmes  have  ju^  been  mentioned.  The  latter 
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of  these  is  well  known  to  scholars  by  his  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics.  The  conversation  of  Dr.  Forster  was  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  Parr,  from  the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  views  on  meta- 
physical subjects ;  nor  was  their  friendship  ever  disturbed  by 
their  opposite  political  sentiments ;  Parr  bemg  as  hostile  to  Lord 
North's  administration  and  as  friendly  to  the  Americans,  as 
Forster  was  inimical  to  the  Americana  and  in  favor  of  Lord 
North ;  though  Forster  was  a  fearless  speaker  of  his  thoughts, 
and  Parr  certainly  was  not  less  so. 

Parr  always  reverted  to  his  residence  at  Colchester,  as  to  a 
time  when  he  enjoyed  much,  in  spite  of  many  circumstances  that 
conspired  to  embitter  his  happiness.  Here  he  had  a  cor^iderable 
addition  to  the  number  of  his  scholars ;  and  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Harrow,  his  spirits  were  revived  and  refreshed  by 
better  hopes  and  fairer  prospects.  His  friends  had  the  highest 
ideas  of  his  learning  and  taste  and  manner  of  teaching.  '^  I  have 
never  met  with  such  a  man  yet,"  says  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
accomplished  of  these,  *^  in  the  shape  of  a  schoolmaster.  How 
he  is  in  point  of  discipline  and  severity,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say : 
I  have  been  told  that  he  flogs  too  much ;  but  I  doubt  those  from 
whom  I  heard  it  think  any  use  of  punishment  too  much.  In 
conversing  with  him,  I  have  heaid  him  disapprove  of  beating 
children.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  words  were  his  worst  rod : 
that  what  all  his  boys  most  dreaded  was  his  talking  to  them  and 
shaming  them  before  the  whole  school."  His  society  was  highly 
prized.  ^^  I  heartily  wished  for  you  last  Friday,"  says  Mr. 
Twining,  **  when  Mr.  Parr  and  the  Forsters  were  here.  The 
day  passed  most  pleasantly.  The  party  was  well  assorted,  and 
Mr.  Parr  in  high  evdvfua^  as  he  himself  said,  and  full  of  that 
social  and  convivial  spirit,  that  is  so  charming  a  thing  to  me, 
when  it  animates  a  cultivated  and  well-stocked  mind,  and  sets 
sense,  fancy,  and  knowledge  a  flowing ;  and  so  melancholy  a 
thing  when  it  produces  nothing  but  barren  jollity  and  laughter 
witl3>ut  humor ;  when  it  makes  no  other  difference  in  a  man, 
but  that  his  talk  is  louder  and  his  face  redder  than  at  another 
time." 

As  usual,  it  was  not  long  ere  Parr  was  b  a  quarrel  His  foes 
were  the  Trustees  of  the  school,  and  the  subject  of  dispute  was 
a  lease.  He  drew  up  a  pamphlet  which  he  was  dissuaded  from 
publishing.  The  advice  that  Sir  William  Jones  gave  him,  on 
this  occasion,  deserves  to  be  quoted.-  **  Oh,  my  friend !  remem- 
ber and  emulate  Newton,  who  once  entered  into  a  philosophical 
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CODtest,  but  soon  found,  he  said,  that  he  \pas  parting  with  his 
peace  of  mind  for  a  sha<low.  Surely  the  elegance  of  ancient 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric/the  contemplation  of  God's  works  and 
God's  ways,  the  respectable  task  of  making  boys  learned  and 
men  virtuous,  may  employ  the  forty  or  fifty  years  you  have  to 
live,  more  serenely,  more  laudably,  and  more  profitably  than 
the  vain  warfare  of  controversial  divinity,  or  the  dark  mines  and 
countermines  of  uncertain  metaphysics/'  This  pamphlet  was 
marked,  to  an  amusing  degree,  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  its 
author's  style ;  its  frequent  antitheses  and  copious  illustrations 
and  splendid  imagery ;  all  in  most  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 
frivolous  nature  of  the  occasion.  Don  Quixotte  himself  could 
not  have  declaimed  more  magniloquently.  '*  When  I  first  en- 
tered the  lists  against  these  hardy  combatants,  I  determined  to 
throw  away  the  scabbard;  and  firmly  as  I  confided  in  the 
strength  of  my  cause,  I  imagtned  that  my  antagonists  would  not 
yield  me  the  dulcem  sine  pulvere  palmam,  that  they  would  dis- 

Eute  every  inch  of  ground  with  me,  and  at  least  save  their  credit 
y  retreating  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  But  my  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed;  instead  of  the  fury  of  a  contest 
we  had  not  even  the  mockery  of  a  skirmish ;  not  one  threat  was 
denounced,  not  one  argument  was  produced,  nor  was  any  allusion 
dropped  upon  the  offensive  topic  of  the  agreement." 

The  head-mastership  of  the  Norwich  school  became  vacant  in 
1778.  Parr  had  many  agreeable  connexions  in  Norfolk.  Ro- 
bert, the  brother  of  Francis  Parr,  resided  in  Norwich,  to  whom 
he  was  fervently  attached.  He  was  induced  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  vacant  situation.  He  succeeded  in  being  elected, 
and  removed  thither  in  January  1779.  He  was  indebted  Tor  his 
success  to  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to  point  out  to  them  a  proper 
master,  and  he  suggested  to  them  the  name  of  Parr. 

The  next  year  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  pub- 
lic as  an  author.  He  bad  intended,  it  seems,  when  at  Colchester, 
to  publish  a  sermon  which  he  preached  there ;  but  he  had  never 
done  it.  Jones  begs  him  to  send  the  manuscript  to  him.  ^*  You 
may  rely,"  he  says,  ^*  on  my  sincerity,  as  well  as  on  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  muses,  let  it  be  written  in  a  legible 
band;  for  to  speak  plainly  with  you,  your  English  and  Latin 
characters  are  so  ill-formed,  that  1  have  infinite  difficulty  to  read 
your  letters,  and  have  abandoned  all  hopes  of  deciphering  many 
of  them.    I  will  speak  wi  h  the  sbcerity  which  you  like ;  either 
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you  can  write  better  or  you  cannot ;  if  you  can,  you  ought  to 
write  better ;  if  not,  you  ought  to  learn."  This  was  not  the 
only  rebuke  nor  the  severest,  which  Parr  received,  for  his  abom- 
inable penmanship.  *^  My  dear  and  respected  friend,"  said  Lord 
Tamworth  to  him,  ^*  pray  do  make  some  one  write  for  you ;  for 
I  really  cannot  decipher  your  Greek  characters.  You  told  me 
that  you  was  only,  only  once  flogged  for  bad  writing ;  how 
often  have  you  not  deserved  it  t"  *^  I  know  you  are  a  great 
casuist,"  Archdale  livelily  said  to  him.  **  Do  tell  me  which  is 
the  worse  of  the  two,  he  who  never  writes,  or  he  who  writes  so 
as  never  to  be  read."  Jeremy  Bentham  besought  him  to  employ 
some  hand  other  than  his  own,  if  he  wished  whatever  he  wrote 
to  be  read  by  any  body ;  otherwise,  what  he  wrote  might  as 
well  be  in  the  language  of  the  moon,  as  in  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  English.  Mr.  Bentham's  advice  would  have  been  appro- 
priate to  bis  own  works,  but  for  a  greater  reason.  **  If  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  was  like  yours,"  Twining  said  to  him,^'  Daniel 
was  a  clever  fellow.  I  thought  myself  a  tolerable  adept  in  the 
art  of  scoteinogra/phf/^  but  I  give  you  the  wall."  The  rebukes 
and  the  jests  of  his  friends  were,  however,  useless.  His  chiro- 
graphy  remained  a  perfect  scrawl. 

We  have  been  drawn  a  great  way  aside.  We  resume  our 
narration.  Parr  was  invited  by  the  mayor  of  Norwich,  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  publish  two  sermons  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced in  that  city.  The  first  of  these  sermons  is  from  PauPs 
words :  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Ood  sent  forth 
his  Son.  We  are  tempted  to  give  our  readers  a  somewhat  length- 
ened account  of  this  sermon,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Parr's  pulpit 
performances. 

In  the  introdnetion  it  is  observed,  that  in  an  age  in  which 
Ate  authodtjr  of  prescription  is  openly  disavowed,  and  inquiry 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  incredulity  which  may  be  called  rigor- 
ous to  exofss,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  Christianity  should  attract 
the  attention  of  speculative  men.  But  as  the  abilities  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  bear  no  dishonorable  proportion 
to  the  exertions  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  secretly  under- 
mined or  openly  assaulted,  the  mest  pious  ought  not  to  be 
alarmed.  Among  the  topics  which  are  now  very  commonly 
discussed,  may  be  placed  the  late  appearance  of  Ohristianity, 
its  partial  propagation,  and  its  imperfect  efficacy. 

The  vxlidi^  of  the  principles,  by  which  objections  drawn 
from  these  topics,  may  be  shown  to  be  nnpfaikisopbical  as  well 
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as  irreligious,  is  first  established ;  and  the  separate  objections 
are  then  examined. 

In  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  the  world,  the 
schemes  of  God  are  often  found  to  be  progressive  in  their  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  scheme  of  redemption,  in  particular,  extends 
back  to  the  first  design  of  God  in  creating  this  system,  and 
stretches  forward  to  the  eternal  interests  of  many  beings  who  are 
ordained  to  act  in  it.  But  in  so  wide  and  complicated  a  scheme, 
some  parts  may  be  expected  totally  to  escape  our  observation, 
and  others  to  be  imperfectly  understood.  We  cannot  catch  more 
than  a  faint  and  scanty  glimmering  of  His  purposes.  As  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  should,  in 
general,  be  otherwise  than  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  obscu- 
rity attendant  upon  particular  parts  of  it,  should  not  lead  to  uni- 
versal skepticisiQ.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  Chris- 
tianity is,  in  general,  supported  bv  evidences  on  the  force  of 
which  our  reason  may  decide.  And  if  the  difficulties  which 
attend  Christianity  impede  our  assent,  the  evidences  of  its  divin- 
ity should,  to  an  equal  degree,  engage  our  belief.  The  convic- 
tion, which  is  built  on  dispassionate  inquiry  into  what  can  be 
known,  ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  imaginary  and  unknown  pos- 
sibilities. The  objections  made  against  Christianity  are  often 
rested  upon  arguments  a  priori,  which  are  equally  delusive  in 
matters  of  religion  and  of  science.  Upon  religious  subjects,  also, 
the  opinions  of  men  take  a  coloring  from  their  wishes,  from 
their  prepossessions,  and  from  peculiar  casts  of  temper.  Their 
opinions,  consequently,  are  very  likely  to  be  erroneous. 

The  fiirst  objection  particularly  alluded  to,  is  that  drawn  from 
the  late  publication  of  Christianity.  The  propriety,  however, 
of  supposing  in  the  divine  mind  the  distinctions  of  past,  present, 
and  future,  may  be  safely  denied.  The  objection  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  creation  and  the  redemption  of  men.  [This 
remark,  however,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  correct ;  for,  through 
the  delay  of  our  creation,  no  positive  suffering  was  occasioned ; 
through  the  delay  of  our  redemption,  great  suffering  was  occa- 
sioned.] It  is  said  that  Christianity  is  a  perfect  scheme,  and 
essentially  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  but  how  can 
that  scheme  be  called  necessary,  which  is  not  made  known  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  asserted  to  be  necessary,  before  their  proba- 
tionary state  is  brought  to  a  period,  or  perfect,  which  does  not 
include  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  the  world  ?    But  necessity 
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and  perfection  are  relative  terms,  to  be  understood  with  restric- 
tions, when  applied  to  the  divine  government ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that,  whatever  God  has  done,  it  was  necessary  should 
be  done,  and  whatever  is  left  undone,  is  omitted  because  it  is 
not  necessary ;  and  the  schemes,  which  tnay  seem  imperfectly 
adapted  to  gain  some  ends,  are  perfectly  fitted  to  gain  the  end, 
which  Jehovah  proposed.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  answer 
the  question,  why  moral  evil  exists.  But,  if  the  attributes  of 
Qod  can  be  vindicated  in  the  permission  of  the  existence  of  sin, 
they  may  be  vindicated  in  its  gradual  instead  of  its  instarntaneous 
removal.  So  long  a  time,  too,  may  elapse  between  the  advent 
of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world,  that  the  time  which  elapsed 
before  the  former  event,  in  comparison  with  what  shall  elapse 
after  it,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  trifling  amount.  Man- 
kind may  advance  so  far  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  Christianity,  that,  instead  of  won- 
dering its  publication  was  delayed  so  long,  they  will  be  disposed 
to  thank  God  that  he  interposed  so  early,  and  afforded  to  man- 
kind a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  such  signal  improvement. 

A  second  objection  is  that  drawn  from  the  partial  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  But  those,  to  whom  the  scheme  of  Cliris- 
tianity  has  been  disclosed,  can  be  certain  that  they  have  received 
such  a  disclosure,  from  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  evidences  by 
which  it  is  attended.  They  ought  not,  then,  to  reject  a  gift 
which  has  been  conferred  on  them,  because  it  has  been  with- 
holden  from  others.  We  ought  not  to  turn  scornfully  from  our 
own  abundance  to  the  wants  of  others,  and  make  these  wants  an 
excuse  for  our  own  ingratitude.  And  it  may  be  no  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  attributes  of  God,  to  bestow  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity on  some  and  not  on  others,  than  to  distribute  the  gift  of 
reason  only  to  a  portion,  and  to  favor  some  men  with  stronger 
faculties  than  others.  [This  is  true,  unless  the  distinction  made 
among  men  occasion  positive  suffering ;  in  which  case  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  objection.]  Again, 
if  limitation  in  point  of  time  be  not  a  solid  objection  to  the  rec- 
titude of  the  divine  government  in  this  matter,  limitation  in  point 
of  space  may  be  an  objection  no  more  weighty.  There  might 
have  existed  several  beings,  possessed  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity 
might  at  once  have  been  effected.  But  such  a  procedure  would 
not  have  been  proper,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  world  when 
Christianity  was  proclaimed.    The  Gospel  was  progressively 
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communicated  to  those  to  whom  it  was  first  made  known ;  so  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  with  equal  propriety  may  there  be  a  pro- 
gressive communication.  Besides,  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  intrusted  to  human  agency ;  and  it  has  become  a  part  of 
our  trial,  whether  we  will  faithfully  discharge  this  trust. 

A  third  objection  is  that  derived  from  the  imperfect  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel.  This  objection  may  be  met  on  analogical  grounds. 
No  remedy  for  physical  disorders  has  as  complete  an  efficacy, 
as  its  intrinsic  qualities  might  give  ground  for  predicting.  The 
edge  of  the  ojection  may  be  blunted  by  recurring  to  the  actual 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel.  But  to  this  topic,  the  irreligion  and  lux- 
ury of  the  age  may  be  opposed.  But  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  Gospel  is  seen  in  the  increased  eagerness  of  infidels.  The 
vigorous  and  skilful  preparations  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
are  imputable  to  well-founded  apprehensions  of  its  growing 
strength.  As  good  springs  from  evil,  so  every  accession  of  good 
tends,  incidentally,  to  the  production  of  evil,  and  of  evil,  too, 
which,  in  malignity,  bears  some  proportion  to  that  good  by 
which  itself  is  meant  to  be  counteracted. 

The  subject  of  the  second  sermon  is  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  author  aims  to  exhibit  the  importance  of  education,  and 
refute  the  objections  which  are  sometimes  urged  against  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  A  most  generous  philanthropy 
breathes  throughout  this  discourse.  ^^  It  is  urged,"  he  says, 
'^  that  where  numbers  are  associated  together,  the  IcN^'d  inflame 
the  lewd,  and  the  audacious  harden  the  audacious.  But  this 
objection  extends  equally  to  all  seminaries.  Will  it  be  pleaded 
that  there  is  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  noble  minds  ? 
Virtue  is  not,  like  fortune  and  title,  hereditary.  The  love  of 
virtue  sometimes  finds  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  and  it 
may  be  encouraged  in  those  schools  where  the  poor  are  from 
their  infancy  habituated  to  the  desire  of  praise  and  the  dread  of 
infamy.  But  if  there  be  something  coarse  in  the  texture  of  their 
minds,  something  illiberal  in  their  manners,  something  violent 
in  their  tempers,  will  these  evils  be  eradicated  by  the  mere  want 
of  company  1  May  not  their  excess,  at  least,  be  corrected  in 
scenes  where  a  decent  behavior  meets  with  applause,  and  an 
irregular  behavior  with  punishment  1  Schools,  therefore,  in 
which  many  of  these  children  ;  re  permitted  to  meet  together, 
are  not  always  hurtful  to  their  morals  upon  that  account,  and 
frequently  upon  the  same  account  are  useful  to  their  understand- 
ing.    The  powers  of  the  human  mind  do  not  often  expand  ia 
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solitude.  Emulation  is  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  breasts  of 
these  little  ones.  It  may  be  awakened  even  amidst  the  humbler 
studies,  which  they  are  directed  to  pursue ;  it  is  to  be  kept  alive 
only  by  repeated  comparison,  and  the  effects  of  it  are  both  salu- 
tary and  permanent'' 

Parr's  literaiy  friends  were  loud  in  their  applause  of  these 
sermons.  Sir  William  Jones  said,  that  he  read  them  with  no 
less  eagerness  than  pleasure.  You  call  for  censure,  he  adds ;  I 
have  none  to  send  you,  nor  have  I  time  to  give  them  their  due 
praises.  Forster  cavilled  somewhat  at  the  first  of  the  Sermons, 
but  yet  he  affirmed,  that  they  were  beyond  all  praises  of  his. 

Parr  published,  in  1785,  another  discourse  on  education,  and 
on  the  plans  pursued  in  charity  schools,  which  was  meant  as  a 
sequel  to  the  last  of  the  sermons  just  alluded  to.    This  is 

The  Education  Sermon  rather  long^ 
By  Dr.  Parr,  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 

which  had  to  bear  the  lash  of  Matthias's  quiet  but  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  Pursuits  of  Literature.  Its  length  might  well  be  found 
fault  with,  for  it  occupies  in  the  Works  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pages.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kettledrumle,  we  are 
told,  could  preach  ''two  mortal  hours  at  a  breathing,"  but  Parr 
fairly  outstrips  him.  He  says  in  the  preface,  and  we  believe 
him,  that  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  sermon  he  is  unable  to 
make  any  satisfactory  apology.  He  also  says,  that  he  had  stu- 
diously preserved  a  plain  style,  and  professed  only  to  deliver  such 
common  and  useful  observations,  as  are  adapted  to  the  appre- 
hension of  common  and  well-disposed  readers.  Yet  no  one  of 
his  sermons  is  so  deficient  in  simplicity  and  clearness  of  thought, 
no  one  is  embellished  with  such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  the  dic- 
tion of  no  one  is  more  turgid  and  further  removed  from  the  purity 
and  plainness  of  the  Saxon  idiom.  We  selected  a  page  at  ran- 
dom, and  were  at  the  pains  to  count  the  words.  There  were,  in 
all,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  are  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or  participles ;  fifty- 
one  of  which  are  of  Latin  origin ;  the  rest  are  either  French  or 
Saxon.  An  analysis  of  few  pages,  except  those  of  Johnson, 
would  show  a  similar  result.  Never,  surely,  did  an  attempt  to 
be  simple  and  intelligible,  more  completely  fail. 

In  the  interval  between  these  publications,  Parr  had  given  to 
the  world,  A  Discourse  of  the  Late  Fast,  by  Phileleutherus  Nor- 
folciencis,  printed  in  1781.    This  discourse  was  published,  as 
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will  be  seen  from  the  date,  after  the  fate  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle  had  been  decided ;  and  its  topics  were  meant  to  be 
adapted  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  that  event  Its  general  subject  is  the  liableness  of  nations 
to  punishment,  on  account  of  the  vices  which  prevail  among 
them.  It  is  an  honest  and  fearless  exposition  of  the  author's 
views.  We  know  of  little  finer  declamation,  united  with  just 
sentiment,  than  the  following  passage : 


"  War,  though  it  be  undertaken  according  to  popular  opinions  and 
popular  language,  wiih  justice,  and  prosecuted  with  success,  is  a  most 
awful  calamity:  it  generally  finds  men  sinners,  or  makes  them  such; 
for  so  great  is  usually  the  disproportion  between  the  provocation  and 
the  punishment,  between  the  evil  inflicted  or  suffered  and  the  gooci 
obtained  or  even  proposed,  that  a  serious  man  cannot  reconcile  the 
very  frequent  rise,  and  the  very  long  continuance,  of  hostilities,  to 
reason  or  to  humanity.  Upon  whom,  too,  do  the  severities  of  war 
ftill  most  heavily  ?  In  many  cases,  they  by  whom  contention  is  begun 
or  cherished  feel  their  influence  extended,  their  dependants  multi- 
plied, and  their  wealth,  in  the  regular  and  fuir  course  of  public 
business,  increased.  While  fields  are  laid  waste  and  cities  depop- 
ulated, the  persons  by  whose  command  such  miseries  take  place,  are 
often  wantoning  in  luxurious  excess,  or  slumbering  in  a  state  of 
unfeeling  and  lazy  repose.  The  peaceful  citizen  is  in  the  mean  time 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  exactions,  to  which,  for  conscience'  sake, 
be  submits;  the  industrious  merchant  is  impoverished  by  unforeseen 
and  undeserved  losses ;  and  the  artless  husbandman  is  dragged  away 
from  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  in  order  to  shed  the 
blood  of  beings  as  innocent  and  as  wretched  as  himself,  to  repel  inju- 
ries which  he  never  felt  or  suspected,  and  to  procure  advantages 
which  he  may  never  understand  or  enjoy.  Such  are  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances  belonging  to  war,  when  it  is  carried  on  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  though  it  be  disarmed  of  many  terrors  which 
accompanied  it  in  less  enlightened  and  less  civilized  ages.  But  our 
situation  is  attended  with  yet  heavier  distresses.  We  are  enga$zed 
in  a  contest  where  the  most  sacred  ties  are  torn  asunder,  the  fondeet 
affections  alienated,  the  most  useful  attachments  disregarded ;  where 
every  warrior  points  his  sword  against  the  bosom  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  every  conqueror  may  stain  it  with  the  blood  of  a  friend." 

Unfortunate  for  Parr's  peace  of  mind  and  for  his  success  in 
life,  was  the  ardor  with  which  he  rushed  into  the  political  con* 
tests  of  the  day.  Person  said  of  him  that  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man,  but  for  three  things — his  trade,  his  wife,  anJ  his 
politics.  He  had,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  an  honorable 
and  lucrative  post  by  voting  for  Mr.  Wilkes;  and  so  cordial  is 
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our  detestation  of  the  character  of  this  demagogue,  though  we 
are  no  strangers  to  the  benefits  which  his  conduct  was  the  icdi^ 
rect  means  of  producing,  that  we  cannot  feel  much  pity  in  view 
of  misfortunes  which  were  occasioned  by  pertinacious  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.    Parr*s  political  zeal  equally  misbecame  his 
literary  vocation  and  his  clerical  character.     A  clergyman  pa- 
rading the  streets  on  days  of  election,  in  his  oi&cial  dress,  deco- 
rated with  election  labels,  and  having  to  skulk  over  fences  and 
through  by-paths  to  escape  the  fury  of  a  mob,  is  a  spectacle, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  which,  in  this  country,  we  must  wait  to  see. 
When  he  went  to  Norwich,  he  became  curate  to  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  city,  but  be  found  the  duties  of  the  station  too 
arduous,  and  resigned  it  in  a  few  months.     In  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  was  presented,  by  the  mother  of  one  of  his  pupils,  to 
the  living  of  Asterby ;  and  when  he  gave  this  up  in  1783,  he 
was  presented,  by  the  same  lady,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Hatton,  in  Warwickshire.     His  clear  income  from  Asterby  was 
but  j£36.     What  his  income  from  the  school  was,  we  are  no- 
where informed  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  great.    The  curacy 
of  Hatton  was  worth  JBSO  per  annum.     We  take  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  letter  written  in  1782,  to  illustrate  the  struggles 
he  had  to  make  with  poverty.    ^'  You  desire  my  confidence,  and 
I  therefore  add,  that  the  little  progress  I  have  made  in  worldly 
matters,  the  heavy  losses  I  have  sustained  bjf  the  war,  the  incon- 
siderable advantages  I  have  gained  by  a  laborious  and  irksome 
employment,  and  the  mortifying  discouragements  1  have  met  in 
my  clerical  profession,  have  all  combined  to  depress  my  spirits 
and  undermine  my  constitution.     I  was  content  to  give  up  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  while  I  had  a  prospect  of  making  some 
comfortable  provision  for  my  old  age,  in  my  business  as  a 
teacher;  but  the  best  of  my  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  I  am, 
through  a  most  vexatious  and  trying  series  of  events,  not  a  shil- 
ling richer  than  when  I  went  to  Stanmore ;  I  have,  this  very 
week,  closed  an  account  on  which  I  stood  indebted  near  .£2000, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  when  I  went  into  active  life. 
My  house  at  Stanmore,  I  sold,  literally,  for  hss  money  than  I 
expended  on  the  repai'^s  only.     To  this  loss  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  I  am  to  add  near  j£700  which  I  may  lose 
entirely,  and  must  lose  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  reduction  of 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Kitts.     My  patience,  so  far  as  religion  pre- 
scribes it,  is  sufficient  to  support  me  under  this  severity  of  moral 
trial ;  but  the  hour  is  past,  in  which  I  might  hope  to  secure  a 
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comfortable  independency,  and  I  am  aow  laboringTunder  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  toiling  with  exhausted  strength,  for  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  myself  and  my  family."  Yet  his  friends  were  not ' 
sparing  in  their  efforts  to  assist  him ;  but  they  were  not  always 
successful.  Thurlow,  who  was  then  Chancellor,  was  asked  to 
give  him  a  prebend.  His  surly  reply  was,  No ;  accompanied, 
of  course,  with  an  oath.  The  issue  of  an  application  to  Bishop 
Lowth  was  more  favorable.  A  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  was 
granted.  This  appointment  was  the  instrument  of  present  inde- 
pendence and  of  future  affluence.  The  value  of  it  was  about 
j£250,  and  the  only  duty  was  a  sermon  every  year. 

It  was  in  1786,  that  vr.  Parr, — for  he  had  been  created  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  five  years  pre- 
viously— went  to  reside  at  Hatton.  The  motive,  which  prompted 
to  this  change,  is  not  known.  Hatton  is  an  obscure  hamlet  in 
Warwickshire.  The  church,  which  is  buried  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  will  hold  only  twenty  families.  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion, the  people  of  Hatton  were  poor,  ignorant,  dissolute,  inso- 
lent, and  ungrateful,  beyond  all  example,  and  lamentably  defec- 
tive in  ideas  of  decorum  and  civilization ;  yet  though  not  learned, 
he  says  they  could  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense.  His 
authority  among  them  was  without  limits.  He  employed  it  for 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  healing  their  differences,  and  advising 
them  in  all  their  little  concerns.  Before  he  left  Norwich,  he  bad 
made  an  effort  to  be  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  that 
he  might  be  more  extensively  useful:  but  the  effort  failed. 
Some  years  after,  when  a  new  commission  was  issued,  he  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  complaining,  with  con- 
siderable warmth,  that  his  name  was  left  out.  We  will  quote 
his  lordship's  significant  reply  : 

"  Sir— 

**  I  apprehend  that  the  proper  answer  to  the  letter  which  1  have 
juBt  received  from  you,  is,  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  responsible 
to  any  individual  for  the  motives  of  my  conduct  when  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duty." 

He  was  in  the  habit,  instead  of  preaching  his  own  sermons, 
of  taking  into  the  pulpit  a  volume  of  Barrow  or  Tillotson.  He 
would  ^ive  some  account  of  the  author,  and  translate  the  hard 
words  mto  more  intelligible  English.  We  hope  he  did  not  fail 
to  do  this  when  he  delivered  his  own  compositions ;  for  none 
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ever  stood  in  greater  need  of  ^uch  a  service.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  commendable  zeal  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners, 
though  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  means  which  were  best 
adapted  to  that  end.  Among  other  measures  which  he  thought 
would  be  extremely  useful  in  bringing  his  parishioners  to  the 
place  of  worship^  and  impressing  them  with  ideas  of  decorum 
and  civilization,  was  the  decoration  of  his  church.  He  expended 
large  sums  for  this  object.  One  year,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils, 
he  gave  a  chandelier;  and  he  afterwards  had  a  handsome 
painted  window  put  up  over  the  communion  place,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  which,  he  levied  contributions  on  his  friends.  There 
is  a  sermon  in  the  Works,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
this  window.  This  reminds  us  of  the  religious  solemnities  ob- 
served by  the  Romans,  on  the  occasion  of  driving  a  nail  in  the 
capitol. 

The  dwelling-house  at  Hatlon  was  not  large.  It  contained 
DO  room  of  sufficient  size  for  his  library,  and  he  was  obliged, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  erect  one  for  this  purpose.  His  library, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  quite  famous  in  bibliothecal  his- 
tory. Though  his  income  was  now  somewhat  enlarged,  he  still 
bad  to  take  measures  for  its  increase ; — he  received  a  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  at  an  advanced  price. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Parr^s  productions,  was 
his  Latin  preface  to  a  work  entitled,  De  tribus  luminibus  Roma- 
norum,  by  William  Bellenden,  a  Scotch  writer,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  resided 
many  years  at  Paris,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  professor  in  the 
university.  Among  other  literary  labors,  he  composed  three 
Latin  treatises,  which  were  received  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  learned.  These  he  designed  afterwards  to  have 
published  as  one  work.  But  his  hopes  were  blasted  by  a  very 
singular  accident.  The  vessel  in  which  the  whole  impression 
had  been  placed,  to  be  carried  to  England,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm  and  lost,  with  every  thing  on  board.  A  few  copies  of  the 
great  work,  and  some  of  the  separate  treatises,  seem  to  have 
been  preserved.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work  De 
tribus  luminibus  Romanorum,  in  which  he  designed  to  have 
examined  the  characters  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
He  lived  only  to  finish  the  character  of  the  first.  To  this  work 
Conyers  Middleton  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  indebted  in  the 
composition  of  his  life  of  Cicero.  Henry  Homer,  one  of  Parr's 
literary  friendSi  and  a  diligent  searcher  after  curious  books,  found 
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the  three  treatises  in  the  British  Museum;  and  the  plan  was  at 
once  formed  to  publish  them.  Parr  accordingly  drew  up  a 
Latin  preface,  dedicating  it  to  the  three  most  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen of  his  time — tria  Lumina  Anglorum — Lord  North,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  published  in  1787.  It  embodied 
a  most  violent  attack  on  the  ministry;  but  this  intemperate 
assault  on  Pitt,  and  equally  intemperate  adulation  of  Fox  and 
Burke,  while  they  exasperated  the  former,  failed  to  secure  him 
the  preferments  which  he  anticipated  from  the  latter.  But  the 
fiterary  execution  of  the  preface  attracted  great  applause. 
Burke  assured  the  author,  that  it  gave  him  no  small  pride  and 
pleasure,  to  find  his  name  perpetuated  in  the  works  of  a  man  of 
the  most  extensive  and  classical  erudition,  and  who  would  have 
held  that  rank  when  there  were  more  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  that  line,  than  we  enjoy  at  present  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  Latinity  was  pronounced  to  be  unrivalled.  The  Doc- 
tor's own  sense  of  the  merit  of  its  execution  is  ludicrously 
exhibited  in  the  following  sentences  addressed  to  his  coadjutor. 
**  What  shall  I  say  myself,  of  myself?  It  is  now  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  I  am  smoking  a  quiet  pipSy  after  a  most  vehement^ 
and,  1  think,  a  most  splendid  eflForl  of  composition — an  effort,  it 
was  indeed  a  mighty  and  a  glorious  effort."  This  may  bf  pal- 
liated on  the  ground  of  its  being  written  to  a  very  intimate 
friend  ;  but  after  all  deductions,  Parr's  vanity  was  most  childish 
and  absurd. 

Dr.  Parr's  literary  transactions  with  Rev.  Joseph  White  will, 
we  think,  interest  our  readers.  White  was  Arabic  Professor 
m  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1784,  he  was  appointed 
to  deliver  the  Baroplon  Lectures  before  the  University.  These 
Lectures  have  been  republished  in  this  country,  and  have  been 
admired,  we  believe,  as  a  masterly  comparison  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  with  that  of  Mahomet.  In  their  composition  he  was 
assisted  to  a  great  extent  by  Dr.  Parr.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  but  his  general  character  was 
a  very  bad  one.  "  1  believe  him  to  be,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  Parr's,  **  as  little  restrained,  either  by  feeling  or  principle,  as 
any  roan  I  have  known ;  he  looks  with  equal  mdifference  upon 
the  pains  and  losses  of  other  men.  He  is  not  even  influenced 
by  the  fears  of  resentment  or  hostility.  His  levity  and  giddiness, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  callousness,  occasioned 
by  long  habits  of  parasitical  and  fraudulent  deception,  have  se- 
cured him  from  all  those  ordinary  means  which  regulate  the  mind 
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and  manners  of  common  men."  He  lived  in  constant  poverty 
and  insolvency ;  three  times  his  debts  bad  been  paid  by  his 
friends;  once  to  the  amount  of  JC 1200.  Parr  had  been  warned 
by  his  Oxford  friends  to  beware  of  him;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  credited  their  representations.  He  had  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  askinpr  literary  favors,  which  Parr  was  always  dis- 
posed to  grant.  AVe  think  our  readers  will  be  as  much  amused 
as  wc  have  been,  by  the  frequency  and  the  coolness  with  which 
these  favors  are  solicited.  They  will  see  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  "  one  man  may  labor,  and  another  enter  into 
his  labors."  ^*  Mr.  White  presents  his  most  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Dr.  Parr,  and  requests  the  favor  of  two  or  three  lines 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  a  proper  introduction  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Christ  and  Mahomet."  "  If  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  throw  in  a  brilliant  passage  or  two,  particularly  a  few  sen- 
tences at  the  end,  it  would  be  esteemed  a  very  great  obligation." 
He  begs  for  a  sermon  for  Whitehall.  "  It  may  be  on  any  sub- 
ject," he  says ;  "  I  wish  it  were  tolerably  legible."  It  appears, 
too,  that  White  used  to  forget  to  return,  and  sometimes  lost,  the 
sermons  which  were  lent  him  by  Parr.  This  piece  of  literary 
history  is  not,  we  believe,  without  its  parallel  in  our  own  country. 
The  Doctor  rendered  his  assistance  with  much  freedom  and  good 
nature,  and  according  to  the  preacher's  own  confessions,  it  was 
very  valuable ;  for  one  of  White's  friends  told  him,  after  the 
publication  of  the  lectures,  that  he  heard  from  all  parts  accounts 
of  their  masterly  elegance.  "  That  elegance,"  White  adds  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Parr, "  is  wholly  yoursJ^  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  flattering  approbation  of  the  University  on  account  of  his 
lectures ;  and  though  he  acknowledged  to  Parr  that  this  chiefly 
belonged  to  him,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  similar 
acknowledgment  to  the  public;  but  to  have  feasted  on  the  ad- 
miration he  received,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  the  works 
which  gained  it  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind.  But  while 
W^hite  was  so  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Parr  for  aid  in  his  lectures, 
his  obligations  to  another  were  if  any  thing  more  extensive. 
W^hite  wishes  this  friend,  Mr.  Badcock,  to  undertake  lectures 
first,  seventh,  and  eighth.  In  another  letter  he  devolves  on  him 
the  whole  business,  merely  suggesting  the  importance  of  having 
the  style  of  the  lectures  correspond  as  neatly  as  possible  to  his 
own  printed  sermons.  All  this  time  he  was  continually  asking 
for  help  from  Dr.  Parr,  and  concealing  from  him  the  fact  that 
he  was  deriving  assistance  from  any  other  source ;  leaving  to 
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Dr.  Parr  the  comparatively  dishonorable  task  of  amending  some 
passages,  and  adding  a  few  others.  This  disingenuousness  roused 
the  Doctor's  indignation.  He  declared  he  was  the  only  man  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  White,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  the  composition.  When  the  secret  of  White's  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Badcock  transpired,  innumerable  reflections 
were  cast  upon  Dr.  Parr.  His  claims  to  a  share  in  the  compo- 
sition  of  the  lectures  were  depreciated  as  of  no  importance, 
although,  on  a  minute  investigation,  it  was  found  that  more  than 
a  fifth  part  had  been  written  by  him.  Angry  at  the  bad  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received,  he  intended  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  calumniators  by  an  "  Expostulation  with  Dr.  White."  Mr. 
Burke's  advice  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design.  But 
W^hite's  dark  manoeuvres  were  at  length  fully  developed,  and 
the  laurel  placed  upon  those  brows  which  deserved  to  wear 
it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  warfare  and  contention  were  favor- 
ite employments  with  Dr.  Parr.  He  could  hardly  say,  with  re- 
ference to  his  controversial  writings,  what  John  Owen  says  of 
bis  motives  in  undertaking  a  polemical  treatise.  "  I  will  assure 
ihee,  it  is  not  the  least  thirst  in  ray  affections  to  be  drinking  of 
the  waters  of  Meribah,  nor  the  least  desire  to  have  a  share  in 
Ishmael's  portion,  to  have  my  hand  against  others  and  theirs 
against  me,  that  puts  me  upon  this  task.  I  never  like  myself 
worse  than  when  faced  with  a  vizard  of  disputing  in  contro- 
versies. What  invitation  there  can  be,  in  itself,  for  any  one  to 
lodge,  much  less  abide,  in  this  quarrelsome  and  scrambling  ter- 
ritory, where,  as  Tertullian  says  of  Pontus,  no  wind  blows  but 
what  is  sharp  and  keen,  I  know  not."  Parr  directed  his  next 
attack  against  Bishop  Hurd,  the  friend  of  Warburlon.  Dr. 
Jortin  had  published  "  Six  Dissertations  on  different  subjects," 
in  the  last  of  which  he  had  criticised  with  severity  some  of  War- 
burton's  favorite  opinions ;  particularly  his  interpretation  of  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  ^neid,  as  a  description  of  the  initiation  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Bishop  Hurd,  in  1755,  w^rote  a  Tract 
called  The  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  a  seventh  iDissertation, 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  the  sixth.  This  was  an  ironical  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Jortin,  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  presumed 
to  assault  Warburton.  This  Tract  had  almost  gone  out  of  prints 
but  Dr.  Parr  had  preserved  a  copy  in  manuscript,  and  seems, 
for  several  years,  to  have  meditated  the  use  which  he  af\erwards 
made  of  it.    An  occasion  for  such  a  use  was  furnished  in  1788, 
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when  a  new  edition  of  Warburton^s  works  was  published,  under 
the  care  of  Hurd.  Certain  pieces,  which  had  been  written  by 
Warburton  in  his  youth,  were  omitted,  being  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  his  matured  talents.  These  pieces  were  his  Transla- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Histo- 
rians, and  his  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  prodigies  and  miracles.  This  omission  was  immediately 
seized  by  Dr.  Parr,  as  an  occasion  for  an  attack  on  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  on  the  memory  of  Warburton.  Early  in  1789,  he 
published  ^*  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  collection  of  their  respective  works."  The 
Warburtonian  was  Bishop  Hurd,  and  the  Tracts,  ascribed  to 
him,  were  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  and  a  letter  to  Leland, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  who  had  re- 
futed one  of  Warburton's  paradoxes, --mentioned  in  The  Doc- 
trine of  Grace, — that  the  barbarism  of  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament  was  one  certain  mark  of  a  divine  original.  The 
whole  work  was  preceded  by  a  Dedication  and  a  Preface  by 
the  Editor.  For  such  a  furious  attack  on  Hurd,  as  is  contained 
in  the  Dedication,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
provocation.  But  warfare,  as  we  have  observed,  was  congenial 
with  Parr's  temper.  Furthermore,  he  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  the  controversy  between  him  and  War- 
burton is  well  remembered.  When  Parr  removed  toHatton, 
Hurd  becomes  his  Diocesan.  The  latter  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  treat  the  friend  of  Lowth  with  much  respect.  He 
manifested  towards  him,  when  on  a  visit  at  his  seat  at  Hartle- 
bury,  the  utmost  coldness.  It  had  been  reported,  too,  that  he 
spoke  slightly  of  some  of  Parr's  performances.  By  these  affronts 
the  anger  of  Parr  was  aroused,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  it,  in 
these  Tracts,  against  both  master  and  disciple. 

Neither  the  moral  nor  the  literary  character  of  Warburton  is 
worthy  of  any  applause.  Without  any  genuine  love  of  truth, 
he  had  uo  aim,  throughout  his  career  as  a  writer,  but  to  main- 
tain paradoxes ;  the  more  startling  and  insusceptible  of  just  de- 
£ence,  the  better  suited  to  his  purposes ;  or  to  direct  the  most 
brutal  and  contemptuous  assaults  against  those  who  ventured  to 
dispute  his  opinions.  And  Hurd  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
contented  to  serve  as  his  armor-bearer ;  to  utter  indiscriminate 
flattery  to  his  patron,  and  to  decry  and  insult  his  antagonists. 
The  fate  of  those  hardy  combatants,  who  presumed  to  assail  the 
whimsical  paradoxes  and  errors  of  Warburton  and  bis  disciples, 
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brin^  to  our  mind  ^hat  Dr.  South  has  said  of  the  dangers  of 
administering  reproofs  to  passionate  and  self-willed  dispositions. 
'^  We  may  observe  of  brambles,  that  they  always  grow  crooked ; 
for  by  reason  of  their  briers  and  thorns,  no  hand  can  touch  them, 
so  as  to  bend  them  straight.  And  so  it  is  of  some  dispositions. 
They  grow  into  a  settled,  confirmed  obliquity,  because  their 
sharpness  makes  them  unfit  to  be  handled  by  discipline  or  ad- 
monition. They  are  a  terror  and  a  grievance  to  those  that  they 
converse  with ;  and  to  attempt  to  advise  them  out  of  their 
irregularities,  is  as  if  a  chirurgeon  should  offer  to  dress  a  wound- 
ed lion  ;  he  must  look  to  perish  in  the  address,  and  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  for  his  pains."  Violent  and  sometimes  abusive  as 
Parr's  language  is,  we  believe  that  he  rendered  no  more  than 
fair  retributive  justice.  Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  would  not  be 
understood  to  approve  the  temper  in  which  he  executed  his  task. 
*^  The  fervent  reprehender  "  of  the  wrong  is  not  always  a  con- 
sistent practicer  of  the  right.  We  cannot  better  express  our  own 
views  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  D'Israeli.  *^  The  Dedication  by 
Parr  stands  unrivalled  for  comparative  criticism.  It  is  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano.  It  sparkles,  it  blazes  and  scatters  light  and 
destruction.  How  deeply  ought  we  to  regret,  that  this  Naza- 
rite  suffered  his  strength  to  be  shorn  by  the  Delilahs  of  a  spu- 
rious fame.  Never  did  this  man,  with  his  gifted  strength,  grasp 
the  pillars  of  a  temple  to  shake  its  atoms  over  Philistines,  but 

E leased  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  mind,'  by  pulling  down 
ouses  over  the  heads  of  their  unlucky  inhabitants."  Yet,  that 
Parr,  like  Johnson,  was  not  always  consistent  with  himself,  and 
honored  in  his  heart  those  whom  he  sometimes  affected  to  de- 
spise, is  clear  from  the  subjoined  excerpt  from  a  conversatioa' 
between  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  him* 
self.  The  conversation  was  on  the  comparative  merit  of  Mark- 
ham  and  Hurd,  who  had  been  the  prince's  tutors.  "  Have  you 
not  changed  your  opinion  of  Dr.  Hurd  1  exclaimed  the  prince* 
I  have  read  a  work  (alluding  to  the  Tracts)  in  which  you  at- 
tacked him  fiercely.  Sir,  replied  Parr,  I  attacked  Hurd  on  one 
point,  which  I  thought  important  to  letters,  and  I  summoned 
the  whole  force  of  my  mind,  and  took  every  possible  pains  to 
do  it  well ;  for  I  consider  Hurd  to  be  a  great  man.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  such  by  foreign  critics,  who  appreciate  justly  his  won- 
derful acuteness,  sagacity,  and  dexterity,  in  doing  what  he  has 
done  with  so  small  a  stock  of  learning." 
The  applause  which  the  Tracts  elicited  was  loud  and  enthu- 
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siastic ;  and  so  far  as  it  referred  to  their  character  as  composi- 
tions, it  was  not  unmerited.  In  spite  of  a  degree  of  mannerism, 
from  which  our  author's  writing  was  never  free,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  masterly  elegance  of  style,  and  a  more  than 
usual  share  of  clearness  and  force.  Its  elegance  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  hurt  by  an  exuberance  of  metaphor,  and  its  force  oc- 
casionally degenerates  into  harsh  and  virulent  invective.  But 
there  are  few  of  the  metaphors  which  are  not  beautiful  and  il- 
lustrative, and  little  of  the  invective  which  was  not  deserved. 
We  think  we  shall  delight  our  readers  if  we  set  down  a  few 
.passages.  In  the  dedication,  he  thus  addresses  Hurd  :  '^  Of  the 
reputation,  my  lord,  which  you  have  so  long  and,  they  say,  so 
deservedly  enjoyed,  a  large  part  is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  insa- 
tiable love  of  novelty ;  and  yet  a  larger,  it  may  be,  to  your 
matchless  dexterity  in  the  defence  of  theories,  at  once  fantastic 
and  methodical — fantastic  I  mean  without  the  brilliancy  of  in- 
vention, and  methodical  without  the  solidity  of  logic.  It  is 
not  quite  forgotten  by  men  of  letters,  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  your  literary  and  ecclesiastical  career,  you  did  not  disdain  to 
wield  your  pen,  whether  offensively  or  defensively,  in  favor  of 
Bishop  Warburton.  While  bigots  were  pouring  forth  their  com- 
plaints, and  witlings  were  levelling  their  pleasantries  against  this 
formidable  innovator;  while  answerers  trembled  and  readers 
stared  ;  while  dunces  were  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  scholars  were  confounded  at  the  hardiness  of 
his  assertions,  you,  ray  lord,  stood  forth,  with  an  avowed  deter- 
mination to  share  alike  his  danger  and  his  disgrace.  You  af- 
fected to  despise,  even  while  you  were  endeavoring  to  repress 
the  clamors  of  the  unenlightened  herd,  who  saw,  or  pretended 
to  see,  absurdity  in  his  criticisms,  heterodoxy  in  his  tenets,  and 
brutality  in  his  invectives.  You  made  great  paradoxes  less  in- 
credible, by  exciting  our  wonder  at  the  greater,  which  were 
started  by  yourself.  You  taught  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  the 
eccentricities  of  impetuous  and  untutored  genius,  by  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the  trickeries  ot  cold  and 
systematic  refinement.  You  tempted  us,  almost,  to  forget  and 
forgive  whatever  was  offensive  in  noisy  and  boisterous  reproach- 
es, by  turning  aside  our  attention  to  the  more  grating  sounds  of 
quaint  and  sarcastic  sneers."  He  thus  delineates  the  character 
of  Warburton,  and  contrasts  it  by  implication  with  Bishop 
Kurd's.  "The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  amidst  all  his  fooleries 
in  criticism  and  all  his  outrages  in  controversy,  certainly  united 
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a  roost  vigorous  and  comprehensiye  intellect  with  an  open  and  a 
generous  heart.  As  a  friend,  he  was  what  your  lordship  expe- 
rienced— zealous  and  constant ;  and  as  an  enemy,  he  properly 
describes  himself  to  have  been  choleric,  but  not  implacable. 
He,  my  lord,  threw  a  cloud  over  no  man's  brighter  prospects  of 
prosperity  or  honors,  by  dark  and  portentous  whispers  in  the 
ear  of  the  powerful.  He,  in  private  company,  blasted  no  man's 
good  name,  by  shedding  over  it  the  cold  and  deadly  mildews 
of  insinuation.  He  was  too  magnanimous  to  undermine,  when 
bis  duty  or  his  honor  prompted  him  to  overthrow.  He  was  too 
sincere,  to  disguise  the  natural  haughtiness  and  irritability  of  his 
temper,  under  a  specious  veil  of  humility  and  meekness.  He 
never  thought  it  expedient  to  save  appearances,  by  shaking  off 
the  shackles  of  consistency ;  to  soften  the  hideous  aspect  of 
certain  uncourtly  opinions,  by  a  calm  and  progressive  apostacy  > 
to  expiate  the  artless  and  animated  effusions  of  his  youth,  by 
the  example  of  a  temporizing  and  obsequious  old  age.  He  be- 
gan not  his  course  as  others  have  done,  with  speculative  repub- 
licanism, nor  did  he  end,  as  the  same  persons  are  now  doing, 
with  practical  toryism.  He  was  a  churchman  without  bigotry, 
— he  was  a  politician  without  duplicity — he  was  a  loyalist 
without  servihty." 

The  character  of  Dr.  Jortin  is  powerfully  delineated  in  the 
Preface.  "  As  to  Jortin,  whether  I  look  back  to  his  verse,  to 
his  prose,  to  his  critical,  or  to  his  theological  works,  there  are 
few  authors  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  rational  enter- 
tainment, or  for  solid  instruction.  Learned  he  was,  without 
pedantry.  He  was  ingenious,  without  the  affectation  of  singu- 
larity. He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  without  hovering  over  the 
gloomy  abyss  of  skepticism,  and  a  friend  to  free  inquiry,  with- 
out running  into  the  dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latitudina* 
rianism.  He  had  a  heart  which  never  disgraced  the  powers  of 
his  understanding.  With  a  lively  imagination,  an  elegant 
taste,  and  a  judgment  most  masculine  and  most  correct,  he 
united  the  artless  and  amiable  negligence  of  a  school-boy.  Wit, 
without  ill-nature,  and  sense,  without  effort,  he  could  at  will 
scatter  upon  every  effort ;  and  in  every  book  the  writer  presents 
us  with  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  real  man." 

But  we  must  put  an  end  to  our  quotations.  The  commenda- 
tions which  this  work  received  are,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  exag- 
gerated. In  many  respects  it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing monuments  of  English  literature.    The  younger  Warton — 
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no  incompetent  judge — said,  that  if  he  v^ere  called  upon  to 
point  out  some  of  the  finest  sentences  in  English  prose,  he  should 
quote  Parr's  Preface  and  Dedication  of  the  Warburtonian 
Tracts.  Yet  no  one  can  help  regretting,  that  the  powers  of  Parr's 
mind  were  wasted  on  peiformances  of  this  kind.  Warbur- 
ton's  paradoxes  excited  but  a  brief  attention.  They  produced 
but  a  momentary  change  in  the  public  mind,  on  any  important 
subject  in  literature  or  religion.  The  labors  of  his  followeTS 
and  defenders  had  an  influence  equally  short-lived.  It  was 
better  that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  Opposition  was 
the  strength  of  their  cause.  And  the  decorum  of  the  attack 
on  Hurd  was  more  questionable  than  its  utility.  Such  virulent 
invective,  against  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  of  unblemished  morals 
and  eminent  scholarship,  demanded  a  better  apology  than  could 
be  derived  from  a  supposed  or  real  personal  affront.  Why  did 
not  Parr  copy  the  example  of  Jortin,  which  himself  not  more 
highly  than  deservedly  eulogizes,  and  "  never  grasp  at  the  sha- 
dowy and  fleeting  reputation,  which  is  sometimes  gained  by  the 
petty  frolics  of  literary  vanity,  or  the  mischievous  struggles  of 
controversial  rage  V*  The  antagonist  of  shadows,  though  suc- 
cessful, gains  but  an  empty  glory. 

The  remainder  of  Parr's  life  was  more  barren  of  incident 
than  the  part  which  we  have  already  gone  over ;  and  we  sup- 
pose we  shall  better  entertain  our  readers  by  quitting  the  exact 
chronological  order  which  we  have  hitherto  observed.  His 
last  removal  was  from  Norwich  to  Hattan,  and  in  this  latter  sit- 
uation was  passed  the  most  quiet  and  happy,  and,  of  course,  to 
the  historian,  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  life.  His  paro- 
chial duties  must  have  consumed  but  a  small  amount  of  his  time. 
He  took  in,  indeed,  a  few  scholars ;  but  these  engagements  m«st 
bave  left  him  much  leisure.  Not  a  little  of  this  leisure  he  gave 
up  to  political  exertions.  The  public  mind  was  now  agitated 
hj  the  Regency  question.  Dr.  Parr  sided,  of  course,  with  Mr. 
£ox  b  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  correspondence 
abounds  with  allusions  to  this  subject,  evincing  the  same  incon- 
siderate warmth  which  hitherto  he  had  not  been  able  to  restrain, 
even  by  a  judicious  regard  to  his  own  personal  int'  ^st.  He 
seems,  too,  to  have  harbored  confident  expectations  .^at  his  in- 
terest would  be  signally  promoted,  if  the  views  which  he  held  on 
the  Regency  question  should  prevail.  He  had  always  aspired  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  He  once  made  personal  a|^ 
pUcation  for  the  see  of  St.  Asajih ;  and  he  thougnt  that   his 
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wishes  were  now  likely  to  be  gratified.    But  they  were  destined 
to  a  speedy  disappointment,  as  the  king's  illness  was  not  lasting. 

In  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  act,  Dr.  Parr  took  no  part  but  that  of  opposition.  "  In 
the  earlier  part  of  my  life,"  he  says, "  I  thought  the  Test  act 
oppressive,  but  in  the  year  1782, 1  very  carefully  and  very  se- 
rioasly  re-examined  the  subject,  and  changed  my  opinion.  In 
1790, 1  strenuously  opposea  the  attempt  to  procure  a  repeal, 
and  yet,  I  cannot  help  indulging  the  conGdent  hope,  that  in  the 
progress  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  religious  ani- 
mosities will,  at  last,  subside ;  and  that  the  restraint,  for  which 
I  have  contended,  and  do  now  contend,  will  no  longer  bethought 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  by  the  heads  of  that  Church, 
which  I  have  never  deserted,  and  the  membefs  of  that  Legisla- 
ture, which  I  have  never  disobeyed."  Like  Swift,  he  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  but  a  Tory  in  religion.  He  linked  himself 
with  the  High  Church  party,  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act ;  and  we  find  in  the  memoirs  a  long  string  of  resolutions, 
declaratory  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  he  caused  to 
be  adopted  at  a  county  meeting. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, either  that  Parr  would  wholly  suppress  his  convictions, 
or  that  he  would  be  at  much  pains  to  check  the  freedom  and 
vehemence,  with  which  his  native  temperament  would  prompt 
him  to  utter  them.  And  when  we  remember,  how  deeply  the 
mind  of  Robert  Hall  was  excited  by  the  events  which  were 
then  occurring,  and  with  what  fervent  zeal  he  espoused  the  pop- 
ular side,  we  can  hardly  reproach  Parr  for  professional  indeco- 
rum, in  the  course  which  he  pursued  ;  and  if  his  political  wis- 
dom is  to  be  called  in  question,  the  reflexion  how  gallantly  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  broke  a  lance  in  defence  of  French  prin- 
ciples, will  convince  us  that  he  erred  in  honorable  company. 
But  he  did  not  meet  with  that  lenity  from  his  contemporaries 
which  posterity  will  cheerfully  award  him.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent butt  for  the  shafts  of  party  malignity ;  he  was  traduced  as 
a  Jacobin,  and  vilified  as  disloyal  in  the  public  papers.  At  the 
time  .1  Uhe  Birmingham  riots  in  1791,  his  house  was  threat- 
ened ;'>i«td  his  library,  for  its  security  from  a  supposed  danger 
of  destruction,  was  removed  to  Oxford.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleutheropolis, 
was  written.  Its  object  was  to  dissuade  the  Dissenters  of  Bir- 
mingham from  holding  a  second  meeting,  to  commemorate  the 
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French  Revolution.  The  iGirst  ineeting  had  been  seized  by  the 
rioters  as  an  occasion  for  their  tumultuous  proceedings ;  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  another  in  defiance.  Parr's  dissuasive,  how- 
ever, was  efiectual,  and  the  project  was  ^iven  up.  This  letter 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  author's  productions.  It  is  expressed 
not  less  eloquentlv  than  forcibly,  and  is  free  from  some  of  the 
peculiar  vices  of  his  style. 

Parr's  political  activity  was  incessant.  He  exerted  hiu^self 
to  obtain  votes  for  his  Whig  friends,  in  every  quarter  in  which  he 
bad  an  influence.  He  was  absent  from  no  election,  at  which  he 
was  authorized  to  vote.  He  neglected  all  consideration  of  dis- 
tance of  place  and  length  of  time,  of  trouble  and  expense. 
He  brought  upon  himself  the  most  violent  obloquy  by  his  poli- 
tical zeal.  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  whose  notice  of  his  Edu- 
cation Sermon  has  been  already  alluded  to,  aimed  its  severest 
satire  at  him.  The  satire  in  some  respects  was  perfectly  just 
'^  I  really  think,"  says  the  author,  '*it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any 
man  of  learning  and  ability,  who  has  hitherto  wasted  his  powers 
and  attainments  in  such  a  desultory,  wild,  unconnected  and 
useless  manner  as  Dr.  Parr.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  to 
compare  the  Birmingham  Doctor  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
What  has  Dr.  Parr  written  ?  A  sermon  or  two  rather  long ;  a 
Latin  preface  to  Bellendenus  rather  long  too ;  another  preface 
to  some  English  tracts,  and  two  or  three  English  pamphlets 
about  his  own  private  quarrels ;  and  this  is  the  man  to  be  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson !" 

Not  the  least  famous  of  our  author's  publications  was  a  sermon 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  the  year  1800.  This  was  the 
Spital  sermon,  delivered  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  We  undertook  to  prepare  an  analvsis  of  this  cele- 
brated production  ;  but  soon  found  that  our  skiJj  in  this  kind  of 
labor  was  likely  to  meet  with  too  severe  a  task,  and  we  aban- 
doned the  attempt.  We  will,  however,  try  to  give  our  readers 
some  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Parr  was  used  to 
address  a  popular  audience.  The  general  aim  of  the  discourse 
is  to  oppose  the  unholy  speculations  of  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  benevolence.  These  speculations  were  zeal- 
ously propagated  at  this  time,  and  we  have  no  doubt  threatened 
the  extinction  of  true  virtue.  They  should  have  been  resisted 
in  a  way  tha,t  promised  to  be  supc^sful.  Let  us  s^e  wbetbier 
Dr.  Parr's  efforts  bade  fair  to  be  very  servipeable. 

'^  The  errors  of  ingenious  men/'  hfe  remarks  io;  thelntroductioiv 
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"  in  their  atteiapts  to  unfold  the  most  femiliar  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  may  well  humble  our  pride  and  awaken  our  cau- 
tion. The  talents  of  men  have  been  strangely  misemployed  in 
tracing  the  motives  by  which  we  are  impelU^  to  do  good,  and 
in  adjusting  the  extent  to  which  we  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
The  Epicureans  contended  that  the  ultimate  design  of  every  ac- 
tion, was  either  to  procure  for  ourselves  pleasure,  or  to  avert  pain 
from  ourselves^  The  schoolmen  represented  a  direct  regard  to 
our  own  happiness,  as  the  sole  motive  by  which  our  wills  are 
determined.  These  theories  were  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century  with  new  modifications,  and  gradually  assumed  a  more 
formidable  aspect.  The  influence  of  speculation  is,  indeed,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  common  reason  and  humanity.  The  doctrine 
that  we  are  never  conscious  of  a  disinterested  desire  of  doing 
good,  has  not  probably  wrought  any  important  change  in  the 
sentiments  or  habits  of  the  people.  Yet  the  novelty  of  such  an 
opinion  gives  it  a  temporary  popularity.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  resisted.  The  selfish  system  has  consequently  been  com- 
bated by  men  of  high  reputation  for  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment  and  the  precision  of  their  reasoning.  The  opinions 
which  they  have  advanced  will  not  very  soon  be  disturbed,  by 
the  restlessness  of  innovation,  or  the  craftiness  of  skepticism. 
The  danger  we  have  to  apprehend,  proceeds  from  a  different 
quarter.  Certain  romantic  and  even  pernicious  notions  have 
been  recently  started  in  France,  upon  the  powers  which  are 
furnished  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  are  bounden,  to  pro- 
mote, by  direct  aims,  the  universal  good  of  the  species.  This 
new  doctrine  of  universal  philanthropy  has  found  its  way  to 
our  own  country.  In  comparing  the  selfish  with  the  philan- 
thropic system,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  has  never  occasion* 
ed  so  much  mischief  as  it  seemed  to  threaten,  and  the  other  will 
be  productive  of  less  good  than  it  promises,  accompanied  by  a 
long  and  portentous  train  of  evils.  The  selfish  system,  on  its 
first  approach,  scares  us  with  the  sternness  of  its  appearance ; 
the  philanthropic  wears  a  more  engaging  form. 

**  It  is  then  proposed  to  examine  how  far,  by  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  and  particular  benevolence  are  compatible. 

''The  strongest  barriers  oppose  the  union  of  our  species  into 
one  community.  When  we  speak  of  the  community  of  man- 
kind,  we  use  the  language  rather  of  rhetorical  ornament,  than 
phUosophical  precision.    Our  benevolent  affections,  consequent* 
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ly,  if  attempted  to  be  diffused  to  all  people  and  nations  and  lan- 
guages, would  become  weak  and  almost  imperceptible.     Our 
moral  obligations  cannot  extend  beyond  our  physical  powers.' 
In  what  sense,  then,  can  we  be  required  to  do  good  unto  all 
men  ? 

"  The  elements  of  our  benevolent  affections  are  originally 
called  into  action,  by  events  which  immediately  interest  our- 
selves, which  produce  our  own  pleasure  or  remove  our  own 
pain.  When  these  affections  have  been  repeatedly  exercised 
on  their  appropriate  objects,  we  become  conscious  of  a  calm  de- 
sire, that  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  our  own  happi- 
ness or  removed  our  own  pain,  should  operate  on  the  condition 
of  others.  But  this  calm  desire  of  universal  good  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  the  limited  nature  of  our  physical  powers,  and 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  be  followed  by 
any  efforts  at  all  correspondent  to  its  boundlessness.  The  obli- 
gation to  cherish  this  calm  desire  of  universal  good,  and  to  ex- 
emplify it,  whenever  our  circumstances  will  permit,  is  fortified 
by  the  representations  of  the  New  Testament  We  are  enjoin- 
ed by  our  Lord  to  consider  every  man  as  our  neighbor.  We 
are  directed,  also,  so  far  to  form  ourselves  into  a  likeness  of 
character  with  our  Maker,  as  to  indulge  a  promiscuous  benevo- 
lence. Universal  benevolence,  then,  is  to  be  approved  as  a  sen- 
timent of  which  general  happiness  is  the  cause ;  but,  according 
to  the  common  order  of  human  affairs,  general  happiness  can- 
not often  be  its  practicable  object. 

"  The  theory  which  inculcates  a  different  notion  is  pregnant 
with  the  most  serious  mischief  When  these  dazzling  phan- 
toms of  universal  philanthropy  have  gained  one's  attention,  the 
objects  that  formerly  engaged  it,  shrink  and  fade.  All  consid- 
erations of  kindred,  friends,  and  countrymen,  drop  from  the  mind 
during  the  struggles  it  makes  to  grasp  the  collective  interests 
of  the  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calm  desire  of  general 
happiness,  contenting  itself  with  the  exercise  of  pity  towards 
the  needy  and  distressed,  when  they  are  situated  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  physical  powers,  and  sure  that,  if  they  were  related  to 
us  more  intimately,  it  would  express  itself  in  active  measures  of 
relief,  is  productive  of  the  most  benignant  effects ;  it  guards  us 
against  the  silent  encroachments  of  self-love,  quells  the  fury  of 
our  malignant  passions,  and  raises  us  above  the  narrow  and  sor- 
did aims  of  our  selfish  affections.  He,  who  thus  conducts  him- 
self, is  a  better  moralist,  than  they  who  would  turn  aside  the. 
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stream  of  our  benevolent  affections  from  its  wonted  course,  scat- 
ter it  abroad  over  a  wide  and  trackless  expanse  of  surface, 
where  it  could  never  nourish  nor  even  penetrate  the  soil ;  or 
force  it  up  into  thin  and  fleeting  vapors  of  refinement,  from 
which  it  seldom  would  descend  in  soft  and  gentle  dews  of  benefi- 
cence to  refresh  the  weary. 

'  ^  We  are,  then,  as  Christians  bound  to  wish  for  the  good  of  all 
men,  and  to  labor  for  it  as  we  have  opportunity ;  but  we  should 
be  cautious  lest  we  waste  that  strength  in  visionary  schemes  for 
the  immediate  good  of  the  whole  race,  which  might  be  expended 
more  judiciously,  in  those  duties  to  which  our  particular  affec- 
tions give  rise." 

Though  the  views  expressed  in  this  sermon  must  be  admitted 
to  be  correct,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  such  as  demanded 
they  should  be  earnestly  set  forth,  it  may  be  justly  apprehended 
that  this  sermon  did  little  towards  arresting  the  progress  of 
French  opinions.  Hannah  More's  little  story  of  Mr.  Fantom 
must  have  been  a  thousand-fold  more  serviceable.  There  is  such 
a  lack  of  lucid  arrangement,  such  an  elevation  of  style,  the  top- 
ics introduced,  always  of  so  abstract  a  nature  as  to  be  grasped 
only  with  difficulty,  are  so  imperfectly  illustrated,  that  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  sermon  must  have  been  completely  neutral- 
ized. One  of  his  friends  expresses  the  fear  that  he  had  enter- 
ed on  subjects  too  recondite  for  his  auditors ;  but  says,  strange- 
ly enough,  that  he  founds  on  reading  the  sermon,  his  fears  were 
without  foundation. 

The  most  amusing  feature  belonging  to  this  production,  is  its 
huge  mass  of  notes.  The  sermon  occupies  fifty  pot  very  closely 
printed  pages.  It  was  ridiculed  for  its  excessive  length,  and 
Parr's  biographers  are  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  vindicate  it 
from  this  imputation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  long  as  a  sermon  of 
Dr.  Barrow's,  by  one  hour.  And  it  fell  short  by  five  hours,  of 
the  sermons  with  which  the  Lono^  Parliament  were  in  the  habit  of 
being  entertamed.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
sermon  was  "  rather  long."  But  the  notes  occupy  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  pages,  they  touch  on  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
quote  an  innumerable  multitude  of  authors.  Our  readers  will 
be  diverted  with  Parr's  account  of  their  preparation,  and  his 
own  opinion  of  their  merit.  *^  I  am  still  in  a  state  of  incubation 
over  my  notes,"  he  writes  to  D.  Maltby.  "  A  month  ago,  not 
one  was  written.  I  have  had  three  scribes  or  amanuenses,  one 
expert,  one  slow,  and  a  third  most  irregular  and  provoking. 
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The  notes  will  be  very  numerous.  They  are  very  important, 
and  in  three  places  the  composition  equals,  in  one  Ithink  it  s^r- 
paseSy  any  thing  that  my  mind,  in  its  happiest  atMNnentSi  ever 
produced.  They  will  repay  the  public  for  delay  and  expecta«- 
tion ;  (hey  will  do  credit  to  my  real  principles ;  they  will  do 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church ;  they  will  provoke  a 
rabble  of  miscreants  whom  I  disdain  to  propitiate.  I  was  half 
frantic  with  ecstasy,  three  times,  [in  writing  the  three  notes,  we 
presume,  whose  composition  is  so  superlatively  excellent.]  Such 
are  the  labors  of  an  unpreferred,  calumniated,  half-star\'ing 
country  parson.^'  And  such  too  is  the  unworthy  and  silly  vanity 
of  a  weak  minded  pedant. 

He  thus  speaks  of  President  Edwards.  '^  About  eight  years 
ago,  I  read  Mr.  Edwards's  Inquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing 
notions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Charmed  as  I  was  with 
the  metaphysical  acuteness  and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  writer, 
I  became  very  desirous  to  read  his  Dissertations  concerning  the 
end  for  which  God  created  the  World,  and  on  the  Nature  of 
true  Virtue.  1  found  in  them  the  same  romantic  imagination, 
the  same  keen  discernment,  the  same  logical  subtlety,  and  the 
same  unextinguishable  ardor.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  writer  who 
exercises  our  minds  even  where  he  does  not  satisfy  them,  who 
interests  where  he  does  not  persuade,^  and  improres  us  where 
he  does  not  ultimately  convince."  The  object  of  the  note, 
from  which  we  quote  these  sentences,  is  to  vindicate  the  Disser- 
tation on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  from  the  charge  of  symbolizing 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

He  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  the  older  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  *^  Without  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  peculiar 
forms  of  philosophical  investigation ;  without  any  habit  of  em- 
ploying the  technical  language  of  it;  without  any  immedi- 
ate consciousness  of  intention  to  exhibit  their  opinions  in  what 
is  called  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  their  incidental  repre- 
sentations of  man,  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  moral  powers  and  his 
social  relations,  have  so  much  depth,  so  much  precision,  so  much 
comprehension  as  would  have  procured  for  them  the  name  of 
philosophers,  if  they  had  not  borne  the  diflferent  and  not  less  hon- 
orable name  of  Christian  teachers.  In  their  professional  writ- 
ings I  have  often  seen  the  germ  of  thoughts,  which  have  been 
expanded  into  fuller  luxuriance  and  decked  with  brighter 
colors  in  the  more  popular  productions  of  later  times." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  notes  is  on  the  comparative 
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miscbief  of  atheism  and  superstition,  in  answer  to  the  remark 
of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  atheism  doth  not  perturb  states.*'  The 
downfall  of  atheism  in  France  is  thus  described.  "  In  a  neigh- 
boring country  it  has  already  sunk  into  decay.  There  it 
wanted  alike  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  the  graces  of  art.  It 
was  bulky  without  solidity,  elaborate  without  symmetry,  and 
lofty  without  magnificence.  It  seized,  indeed,  the  attention  of 
a  spectator  by  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions  and  the  novelty  of 
its  form,  and  it  impressed  him  with  momentary  awe  because  it 
stood  upon  ruins ;  but  it  had  no  foundation  in  the  common  sense 
of  men,  no  superstructure  from  their  general  habits,  no  cement 
from  their  nobler  affections,  no  embellishments  from  their 
anperverted  imaginations,  nor  pillars  from  their  social  virtues. 
It  started  up  but  to  vanish,  it  towered  but  to  fall,  and  it  has 
fallen,  I  sincerely  hope,  to  rise  no  more."  This,  we  take  it,  is 
one  of  the  passages,  in  view  of  which,  when  he  had  finished 
writing  it,  he^as  half  frantic  with  ecstasy. 

The  Spital  sermon  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  severe 
animadversions.  Mr.  Godwin  was,  of  course,  drawn  out  in 
defence  of  his  own  views.  He  had  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Dr.  Parr.  In  1794  he  visited  Hatton,  and  avowed  that  he 
never  spent  a  week  with  higher  personal  pleasure.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  Parr  was  inclined  to  favor  his  sentiments  on 
the  nature  of  benevolence  and  the  structure  of  society.  In  his 
reply  to  the  Spital  sermon  he  insinuates,  quite  broadly,  the 
charge  of  apostacy  and  tergiversation.  Their  correspondence 
was  henceforth  discontinued,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  affront 
from  Parr. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Parr's  correspondence  and  friendships  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  history.  His  hospi- 
tality was  unbounded.  The  scholar  and  the  politician  were 
alike  wekome  to  the  parsonage.  Foxites  and  Whigs  were,  of 
course,  received  with  the  most  enthusiasm,  but  Tories  and 
Pittites  were  not  excluded.  Hither  Porson — who  shared  with 
Parr  and  Charles  Burney,  the  son  of  the  historian  of  music, 
the  distinction  of  unrivalled  eminence  in  Greek  learning  among 
English  scholars — was  wont  to  repair,  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
the  stores  of  Parr's  library  aiid  conversation.  His  personal 
habits  were  very  singular,  and  we  judge  not  very  agreeable. 
He  was  used  to  rise  late,  and  rarely  walked  out,  spending  his 
whole  time  until  dinner  in  the  library,  reading,  and  taking  notes. 
He  was  very  silent,  seldom  speaking  to  any  one  except  Parr ; 
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yet  there  were  times  when  his  sullen  manners  and  gloomy  coun- 
tenance were  relaxed.  AHer  dinner  or  at  night,  he«  would 
collect  the  young  men  of  the  family  around  him,  and,  if  Parr 
and  the  ladies  were  absent,  he  would  pour  forth  from  the  foun* 
tains  of  his  memory  torrents  of  various  literature.  The  charms 
of  his  society  during  these  hours  are  said  to  have  been  irre- 
sistible. But  at  length  he  became  so  disagreeable  to  the 
doctor's  wife  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  impatience.  He 
never  repeated  his  visits,  though  there  was  no  open  breach  of 
friendship. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  first  introduced  to  Parr's  friend- 
ship by  his  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the  French  revolution, 
and  he  often  honored  Hatton  with  his  visits.  That  touching 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
ranking  among  the  finest  specimens  of  epistolary  composition 
in  the  language,  and  not  inferior  to  Swift's  celebrated  letter  to 
Lord  Oxford  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  bespeaks  the  warm 
affection  which  subsisted  between  them.  Parr  eulogizes  his 
noble  friend  most  highly,  in  the  notes  to  the  Spital  sermon,  but 
not  more  highly  than  was  deserved.  An  alienation  of  feelins, 
imputable  to  some  causeless  misunderstanding,  subsequently 
took  place ;  but  after  Mackintosh's  return  from  India  their 
ancient  friendship  was  revived. 

Dr.  Parr  was  for  many  years  the  ardent  admirer  and  confiden- 
tial friend  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Their  letters  to  each  other, 
of  which  many  are  preserved,  present'  the  character  of  that 
eminent  statesman  in  a  very  attractive  light — a  strange  one, 
possibly,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  been  used  to 
consider  him  as  a  mere  politician.  His  love  of  elegant  letters 
was  not  displaced  by  his  political  zeal.  ''  I,  like  most  other 
men  who  live  much  in  the  world,"  he  remarks  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  have  neglected  the  study  of  Greek  literature  far  more 
than  I  wish  I  had  done  for  my  own  pleasure  and  satisfaction; 
for,  though  no  great  scholar,  I  have  as  eager  a  love  and  even 
thirst  for  literature,  as  most  men  who  are  not  very  young ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  favorite  project  with  me  to  give  up  some  time  in 
the  summer  to  perfecting  myself  in  Greek,  very  much  with  a 
view  to  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  still  more  with  reference  to 
Demosthenes,  of  whom  I  have  read  but  little,  but  whom  that 
little  has  taught  me  to  admire  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
I  do  not  mention  Homer,  because  I  can  still  read  him  with 
tolerable  ease."    It  is  memorable  to  relate,  that  be,  who  was 
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styled  in  his  day  the  most  Demoftthenian  of  all  orators  except 
Demosthenes,  yet  preferred  Cicero  to  him.  ^^  I  am  flattered," 
he  says  to  Parr,  '^  as  you  may  suppose  I  must  be,  by  your  com- 
parison [of  me]  with  Demosthenes^  whom  as  a  speaker  I  had 
much  rather  resemble,  almost  with  any  degree  of  inferiority, 
than  Cicero  or  any  other.  But  though  as  a  speaker  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  far  above  all  others,  I  own  I  have  the  bad 
taste  to  have  more  pleasure  in  reading  Cicero's  orations  than 
his ;  so  very  different,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  is  good 
to  be  heard  from  that  which  is  good  to  be  read.  And  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  I  have  always  hated  the  thoughts  of 
any  of  my  speeches  being  published."  There  is  another  letter 
from  Fox,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  quote  if  there  were 
space,  evincing  the  correctness  of  his  taste  in  English  com- 
position, and  how  well  he  appreciated  the  niceties  of  verbal 
criticism. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  illustrious  friend.  Parr  mingled,  by  invi- 
tation, with  the  long  train  of  mourners — of  the  highest  consider- 
ation for  rank,  genius,  and  learning  in  the  kingdom — which 
followed  the  hearse.  The  body  of  Fox  lies  within  a  span  of 
Pitt's.  The  fierceness  of  political  contention  did  not  extend  its 
influence  to  the  grave.  The  design  was  long  cherished  by 
Parr  of  writing  the  biography  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  never  accom- 
plished it.  We  have,  however,  an  elaborately  drawn  character 
of  him  in  a  tract  entitled  Philopatris  Varvicensis,  and  another 
immense  body  of  notes. 

Among  the  literary  projects  which  he  never  executed  was 
a  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  intimacy  with  Johnson  was 
never  close.  If  no  other  circumstance  had  prevented,  the 
similarity  of  their  characters  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  very  cordial  friendship.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Crodock,  his  intercourse  with  Johnson  is  thus  described : — 
^^  For  many  years  I  spent  a  month's  holidays  in  London,  and 
never  failed  to  call  upon  Johnson.  I  was  not  only  admitted 
but  welcomed.  I  conversed  with  him  upon  numberless  subjects, 
of  learning,  politics,  and  common  life.  I  traversed  the  whole 
compass  of  his  understanding,  and,  by  the  acknowledg  nent  of 
Burke  and  Reynolds,  I  distinctly  understood  the  peculiar  and 
transcendental  properties  of  his  mighty  and  virtuous  mind.  I 
intended  to  write  his  life,  and  laid  by  sixty  or  seventy  volumes 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  do  no 
discredit  to  myself.    I  intended  to  spread  my  thoughts  over  two 
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Tolumes  quarto,  and  if  I  had  filled  three  pa^es  the  rest  would 
have  followed.  Often  have  I  lamented  my  ill  fortune  in  not 
building  this  monument  to  the  fame  of  Johnson,  and  let  me 
not  be  accused  of  arrogance  when  I  add,  my  own."  In  1780 
he  spent  an  evening  with  Johnson  at  the  house  of  their  common 
friend,  Bennet  Langton.  Mr.  Langton  says  that  Johnson  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned  gentleman, 
and  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  **  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  having  asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free 
controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a  man's  life  may 
pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  open 
discussion."  The  committee  of  subscribers  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
monument  requested  Parr  to  write  the  inscription.  After  much 
solicitation  he  was  induced  to  comply  with  the  request. 

The  seventh  anfl  eighth  volumes  of  Parr's  works  are  filled 
with  selections  from  nis  correspondence.  The  extent  of  this 
correspondence  was  remarkable.  Three  years  before  his  death, 
he  employed  himself,  for  several  days,  in  arranging  his  letters, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  fifty-seven  years;  their 
number  considerably  exceeded  eight  thousand.  They  relate  to 
various  subjects  of  taste,  verbal  criticism,  ethics,  politics,  theology, 
metaphysics,  and  the  business  of  private  life.  The  number 
of  his  correspondents  was  above  fifteen  hundred.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  of  any  note  whose  name 
we  do  not  find  in  the  list.  Princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops, 
dukes,  earls,  knights,  the  roost  eminent  statesmen,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  scholars  maintained,  apparently,  the  most  familiar  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  curate  of  Hatton.  Many  of  the 
letters  are,  of  course,  of  very  little  value,  except  as  they  illus- 
trate the  character  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is 
Southey,  we  believe,  who  somewhere  remarks,  that  one  may 
form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  own  character  by  the  letters 
which  are  addressed  to  him.  If  this  criterion  be  a  just  one, 
certain  riiodern  biographers  have  exhibited  their  subjects  to  the 
view  of  the  public  in  no  very  favorable  aspect.  One  cannot 
peruse  the  letters  which  Hannah  More  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving,  without  suspecting  either  that  vanity  was  a  most 
prominent  feature  of  her  disposition,  or  that  she  must  have 
been  angered  with  her  correspondents  for  the  flattery,  "  enough 
to  make  the  vainest  sick,"  which  they  poured  forth  so  profusely. 
The  unfavorable  part  of  this  inference  must  be  drawn,  we  fear, 
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with  respect  to  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks;  for  his 
self-judgment,  as  often  expressed  in  his  letters  to  others,  is 
scarcely  less  laudatory  than  the  flattering  opinions  which  were 
uttered  by  his  frienda 

We  have  alluded  to  Parr's  library,  as  quite  celebrated  in 
Bibliothecal  history.  It  numbered  about  ten  thousand  volumes. 
The  catalogue  of  it  is  a  royal  octavo  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
pages.  To  one  who  considers  the  narrowness  of  his  income, 
it  appears  astonishing  that  such  a  library  could  have  been 
collected  by  him.  Not  a  few  of  the  books,  we  must  suppose, 
were  presents.  Like  Johnson,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  external  appearance  of  the  volumes.  Rarity  and 
intrinsic  value  were  all  the  qualities  which  he  coveted.  ^*  I  am 
content,"  he  said,  '^  with  half  bindings  and  old  bindings.  I  hunt 
not  after  black-letter  nor  principes  editiones,  nor  large  paper 
copies ;  I  buy  that  I  may  read  like  a  man  of  letters,  not  that  I 
may  write  like  a  German,  nor  display  my  treasures  like  a  col- 
lector. To  be  sure,  though  a  country  parson,  I  have  taken  care, 
with  a  scanty  purse,  that  there  should  be  no  want  of  number 
and  no  want  of  variety  in  my  books ;  and  if  you  were  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  among  them,  vou  would  find  them  adapted 
to  the  mind  [and  pursuits  of  their  owner."  On  his  library  he 
placed  a  very  high  value.  He  was  very  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  scattered  after  his  death,  but  should  remain  together,  that 
the  world  might  see  what  sort  of  a  collection  of  books  had  been 
made  by  a  country  parson.  The  editor  of  his  works  justly 
remarks  that  this  library,  founded  by  himself,  is  alone  a  monu- 
ment of  the  intellectual  courage  and  ability  of  Parr.  It  was 
begun  when  he  was  a  boy  at  college,  and  when  the  price  of  a 
book  deprived  him  of  some  other  need  or  comfort ;  it  continued 
to  accumulate  when  he  was  bowed  down  by  penury  and  oppo- 
sition. Whatever  else  he  wanted,  he  always  found  money  to 
buy  books ;  and  the  sums  he  expended  in  the  year  1824,  when 
his  life  was  waning,  show  that  his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  letters 
was  inextinguishable. 

Dr.  Parr's  domestic  life  was  not  free  from  trouble.  His 
struggles  with  poverty  have  been  already  recounted.  He  had 
other  and  severer  trials.  His  first  wife,  though  her  character  is 
well  spoken  of  by  some  of  his  friends,  be  obtained,  somewhat 
in  the  way  that  *^  the  judicious  Hooker"  obtained  his ;  and  h« 
suffered  the  usual  consequences  of  such  a  choice.  His  domestic 
happiness  was  often  diminished  by  her  ungovernable  temper 
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In  the  judgment  of  Porson  she  was  one  of  the  three  insurmount* 
able  obstacles  to  her  husband's  greatness.  Many  of  the  mem^ 
hers  of  Parr's  family  fell  victims  to  disease  during  his  life.  The 
conduct  of  others  was  scarcely  less  painful  than  their  death 
would  have  been.  He  was  twice  married,  but  he  survived  all 
his  children. 

We  cannot  dwell,  at  the  length  we  should  be  glad  to  do,  on 
Parr's  private  character  and  personal  habits.  There  was  much 
affection  and  good  nature  belonging  to  his  character ;  though 
that  could  by  no  means  be  affirmed  of  him  which  was  said  of 
Mackintosh ;  that  the  gall  bladder  was  entirely  omitted  in  his 
composition.  He  was  of  a  hasty  temper,  irritable,  and  most 
impatient  of  contradiction.  He  was  now  and  then  the  tyrant 
of  the  fireside.  His  Dedication  of  the  Tracts  of  a  Warburto- 
nian,  shows  no  weak  propensity  to  vilify  and  abuse  those 
against  whom  he  entertained  a  pique.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  learn  the  value  of  Byron's  advice  to  his  friend  Har- 
ness :  '^  You  are  censorious,  child ;  when  you  are  a  little  older, 
you  will  learn  to  dislike  every  body,  but  1o  abuse  nobody."  Of 
benevolence  and  compassion  he  had  a  large  share.  In  his  own 
parish,  almost  every  individual  is  said  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  the  necessitous  were  daily 
relieved  from  his  table.  Money  was  regularly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  servants,  for  the  relief  of  beggars.  His  heart  was 
especially  compassionate  toward  poor  and  intelligent  youth. 
At  all  the  places  in  which  he  taught,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  many  boys  into  his  school  for  smaller  stipends  ;  and 
to  some  their  tuition  was  a  gratuity  :  in  this,  imitating  the  con- 
duct of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Northern  apostle,  who,  in  his  rides 
round  Houghton  le  Spring,  if  he  met  a  poor  boy,  would  make 
trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  questions,  and  if  he  found  it  such 
as  pleased  him,  would  provide  for  his  education  in  his  own 
school. 

Of  indomitable  energy  Parr  gave  the  most  decisive  tokens. 
When  he  quitted  the  university,  he  was  not  worth  four  pounds ; 
yet  before  he  died  he  had  reached  comparative  afHuence.  He 
had  collected  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  arrived  at 
an  eminence  in  scholarship,  which  was  not  shared  by  more  than 
two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries.  Had  he  taken  pains  to 
quench  his  political  zeal,  and  addicted  himself  with  more  con- 
stancy to  his  proper  pursuits,  he  would  have  been  without  a 
rival.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  so  many  literary  pro-* 
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jects  were  suggested  to  him,  which  he  never  executed.  How 
much  should  we  have  prized  a  life  of  Johnson  from  his  pen ! 
He  would  have  written  an  invaluable  life  of  Fox,  if  political 
beat  would  have  suffered  him  to  be  impartial.  Matthias 
entreated  him  to  publish  observations  on  the  works  of  the  Poet 
Gray ;  assuring  him  that  nothing  could  have  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  world  of  letters,  revive  the  drooping  attention  of  great 
scholars,  and  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  rising  youth  of  this 
learned  country,  as  for  him  to  produce  such  a  work.  But  the 
entreaty  was  unavailing.  Parr's  energy  and  scholarship  were 
undoubted ;  but  that  intensity  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  which 
are  essential  to  the  completion  of  great  designs,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess. In  proportion  to  his  other  endowments,  he  had  little 
talent,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh ;  power  formed  and  directed  by  habit  to  one  sort  of  exer- 
tion. His  celebrity  as  a  linguist  was  fully  justified  by  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  that  department  of  let- 
ters. His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bloomfield,  the  editor  of 
Thucvdides,  and  with  Dr.  Copleston,  and  Richard  Payne 
KnigLt,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  statement.  Yet  he  has  left 
behind  him  no  work,  of  a  magnitude  and  importance  at  all 
correspondent  to  his  powers  and  acquisitions. 

He  had  many  peculiarities,  some  of  them  whimsical  and 
harmless,  while  others  must  obviously  be  set  down  as  positive 
faults.  Among  these,  not  the  least  prominent,  was  bis  un- 
bounded self-esteem.  We  have  already  given  some  diverting 
proofs  of  this.  Like  the  Spanish  nobleman,  who  never  alluded 
to  himself  without  taking  off  his  hat,  Parr  scarcely  ever  has 
occasion  to  mention  his  own  name,  without  carefully  affixing 
the  title  of  Doctor.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  sentences 
on  the  flyleaves  of  the  books  in  his  library.  In  these  he  inva- 
riably calls  himself  Dr.  Parr.  Moses  Greenboy,  Esq.,  if  you 
please^  was  not  more  solicitous  that  his  title  should  be  remem- 
bered. He  was  fondly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
a  fault  which  his  biographer  mildly  describes  by  saying  that  he 
had  a  good  appetite,  and  ate  heartily,  and  from  the  necessities 
of  his  pedagogic  life,  hastily.  His  gastronomic  propensities 
were  reviled  by  his  enemies ;  and  not  altogether  without  rea- 
son. His  friends,  too,  must  have  given  him  credit  for  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fondness  for  luxurious  eating,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  number  and  value  of  the  contributions  which 
were  sent  in  on  his  birth  days.    There  were  sent  him,  accord- 
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iag  to  his  own  account,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  four  phea- 
sants, six  partridges,  a  gigantic  turkey,  a  stupendous  wild  goose, 
a  codfish,  the  jaws  of  which  were  capacious  enough  to  swal- 
low a  child  three  years  old,  two  large  luxurious  pies,  and  two 
barrels  of  oysters.  Yet,  sad  to  narrate,  Parr  was  sick  at  this 
time,  and  was  compelled  to  fast  while  others  feasted.  The  par- 
tialities of  literary  men  are  often  entirely  unaccountable.  Parr 
had  a  violent  passion  for  ringing  bells,  aad  was  at  a  good  deal 
of  expense  to  procure  a  full  set  for  the  Hatton  steeple,  with 
which  to  amuse  himself.  Another  of  his  favorite  employments 
was  that  of  killing  oxen.  Twining,  whose  jests  on  his  "  sko> 
teinography"  have  been  recorded,  exhorts  him  also  to  indulge 
his  (piXotavQOHonia  without  restraint. 

Of  Dr.  Parr's  religious  character  and  theological  sentiments  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence,  on  account  of  the 
scanty  information  which  can  be  gleaned,  either  from  the  memoirs 
or  the  works.    But  the  imperfect  notices  which  are  afforded,  do 
not  present  his  character,  with  respect  to  these  points,  in  a  veiy 
favorable  light.     Of  piety,  considering  this  term  as  significant 
of  a  class  of  affections,  of  which  God  is  the  peculiar  object,  we 
can  discern  in  his  history  no  satisfactory  evidence.     We  are 
aware  that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  especiall}"  in  the  lat* 
ter  half  of  the  last  century,  permitted  a  looseness  botli  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  practice,  in  those  who  aspired  to  the  sacred 
profession,  which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  our  own  countiy, 
at  least  by  any  denomination  whose  creed  is  scripturaL    Aad 
we  may  be  reminded,  that  it  is  not  right  to  subject  the  charac- 
ter of  an  English  clergyman  to  the  same  test  that  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  ministry  here.    But  we  cannot  regard  our  owo 
rule  of  judgment  as  too  severe.     We  doubt  if  any  who  cannot 
sustain  its  application  should  ever  venture  into  the  ministry. 
That  door  must  be  too  wide  which  allowed  the  entrance  of  such 
men  as  Scott  and  Grimshawe  and  Richmond,    The  character 
of  these  men  was,  indeed,  eventually  changed,  and  they  became 
brilliant  examples  of  ministerial  usefiilness:    but  the  change 
should  have  preceded  their  assumption  of  tlie  clerical  office. 
Tbs  deficiency  in  Dr.  Parr's  character  was  of  a  negative  descrip- 
tion.   His  eccentricities,  his  impatient  and  vehement  temper, 
his  disagreeable  personal  habits,  his  pedantry  and  tumid  style  of 
com{»o.sition,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  imped- 
iments in  the  way  of  his  extensive  usefulness  as  a  preacher;  hut 
these  unfortunate  peculiarities  would  probably  have  been  soft- 
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ened  down,  had  be  felt  the  force  of  those  motives^  which  ought 
to  hold  the  ascendency  in  the  heart  of  a  clergyman.  His  char- 
acter was  not  stained  by  those  positive  vices,  which  have  dis- 
graced the  name  of  so  many  ministers  of  the  English  church. 
He  was  not  a  profane  swearer,  like  Swift,  nor  a  drunkard,  like 
Ford,  nor  a  hanger  on  of  the  theatres,  like  Churchill :  we  do 
not  know  that  he  wrote  plays,  or  hunted  foxes,  or  visited  Ascot 
and  Newmarket  But  his  character  should  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  faultless.  A  development  is  now  and  then 
made,  indeed,  which  astonishes  a  New-£nglander.  <*  I  shall 
send  you  to-morrow,"  he  writes  to  the  President  of  one  of  the 
Oxford  colleges,  "  a  dozen  of  good  claret,  and  in  the  same  ham"- 
per  will  also  come  another  for  Mr.  Barker  of  Christ-Church 
College.  I  packed  it  up  with  my  own  hands,  so  as  to  have 
aching  loins,  and  a  vertiginous  forehead,  and  straining  eye^ 
balls,  and  hands  most  dirty.  I  cannot  boast  much  of  my  skill 
in  packing,  for  I  am  not  used  to  the  cramming  of  treasonable 
books." 

The  opinions  which  he  occasionally  allows  himself  to  express^ 
with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  spiritual  religioa,  furnish  paio"* 
ful  indication  of  his  habitual  style  of  feeling.  Godly  conversa^- 
tion,  in  his  view,  is  a  va^ue  term,  and  implies  only  the  absence 
of  profaneness,  or  infidelity,  or  immorality.  ^  Methodism,"  and 
we  well  know  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  mouth,  of  an 
Englishman,  he  says, "  is  astonishingly  prevalent  here.  Divine 
grace  is  exalted  beyond  all  bounds,  and  man  represented  as  a 
mere  machine."  His  opposition  to  Methodism  and  Calvinism  was 
in  truth  most  strenuous :  it  sometimes  bordered  upon  virulence: 
^^  Calvinism,"  he  observes,  '^  is  a  wild  and  cheerless  system. 
Its  founder  was  a  haughty  and  choleric  reformer,  who  dragged 
the  supposed  heretic  to  the  stake,  not  merely  with  the  insolence 
oC  a  champion  who  had  conquered  hi^  antagonist,  but  with  tbe 
more  horrid  deliberatioQ  of  the  self-applauoing  enthusiast,  who 
boasts  of  doing  God  service^  when  he  at  once»  at  one  effectual 
blow,  cuts  off  the  offender  fcom  existence  here,  and  hurries  him 
ii^  the  torments  thought  to  be  reserved  for  him  hereafter.^' 
Noir  would  he  always  refrain  from,  misrepresentation.  **  The 
Calviniste,"  be  says,  ^^  suppose  that  by  an  irresistible  and  irre* 
versible  decree,  a  portion  of  mankind  are  disabled  from  obeying 
the  will  of  God»  that  they  are  compelled  to  cfisobey  it,  and.that 
foR  suich  di^obedienoe  they  are  to  be  punished  for  ever.  Tht 
effiiqt  of  this  i^stem  ia  to  produce  hatred  toward  God,  irreroc^- 
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ble  and  inTincible.  Its  influence  upon  the  afTections  vhich  vfe 
bear  to  our  fellow-men,  is  still  more  disastrous.  The  love  of  our 
neighbor  is  peculiarly  endangered  by  the  Calvinistic  system. 
In  its  adherents  pride  too  often  predominates  over  piety,  in  their 
reflexions  upon  beings  whom  they  consider  as  graceless,  hope- 
less outcasts  from  heaven,  and  rebels  against  God.  If,  in  the 
course  of  his  agency,  the  Calvinist  should  despise,  should  hate, 
should  oppress  the  reprobates,  if  he  should  dende  their  faint  and 
feeble  attempts  to  do  right,  if  he  should  exaggerate  their  guilt 
when  they  do  amiss,  how  can  his  own  salvation  be  affected ; 
for  the  call  is  indisputable,  the  decree  is  irreversible,  the  assurance 
is  infallible."  We,  of  course,  are  not  going  to  detain  our  read- 
ers by  pointing  out  the  palpable  mistakes  which  these  sentences 
contain.  We  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Parr  ever  fairly  studied 
the  system  which  he  condemns  so  roundly.  If  he  never  did,  his 
guilt  is  but  slightly  mitigated  for  allowing  himself  in  such  gross 
misrepresentations.  We  find  in  the  correspondence  two  sets  of 
directions  for  study  to  a  student  in  divinity.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle work  alluded  to  in  these  directions,  from  which  a  student 
could  derive  any  thing  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  theology  of 
Calvin.  There  are  many  which  would  be  likely  to  impart  the 
most  unfair  and  distorted  views. 

Dr.  Parr's  religious  opinions  were  not,  we  very  willingly 
acknowledge,  of  tne  loosest  sort.  They  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Scriptural  type,  than  those  of  the  denomination  generaUy 
with  whose  views  his  own  have  been  supposed  to  coincide.  His 
notions  of  the  Trinity,  he  was  used  to  say,  corresponded  precisely 
to  those  of  the  profound  Bishop  of  Durham.  **  Christ,"  he  re- 
marks in  one  of  his  sermons,  ^  before  his  incarnation,  was  in  the 
form  of  God.  He  was  united  to  the  Father  by  a  principle  of 
union  utterly  incomprehensible.  He  partook  of  God's  glory 
and  God's  perfections."  He  adverts,  in  another  passage,  to  the 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ, 
though  he  nowhere  informs  us  in  what  he  conceived  the  dis- 
tinction to  lie.  '^  I  hold,"  he  observes,  ^  that  works  do  not  of 
themselves  expiate  sins,  for  that  expiation  is  effected  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  announced  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ"  This  asser- 
tion, however,  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.  We  have  been  delighted,  also,  with 
the  distinctness  and  strength  with  which  he  enforces  the  thought, 
that  unless  works  are  performed,  forgiveness  will  not  be  granted ; 
and  that  it  is  only  an  unsullied  and  holy  life  of  which  heaven 
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is  the  recompense.  There  are  many  membersT  of  sects,  far 
stricter  than  that  to  which  Parr  belonged,  into  whose  mind  some 
of  these  notions  might  very  advantageously  be  transfused. 

His  character,  as  a  parish  priest,  was  in  many  respects  com- 
mendable. He  emulated,  as  be  said,  the  Good  Parson  at  least 
in  one  thing — 

I've  taught  the  Qospel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  forced  myself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw. 

He  exerted  himself  to  become  acquainted  with  every  individual 
in  the  parish,  and  he  was  generally  on  good  terms  with  them 
all.  There  were  but  two  exceptions,  and  the  existence  of  these 
is  quite  justifiable :  he  was  frequently  angry  with  the  churlish 
and  the  avaricious.  He  vbited  his  parishioners  universally,  and 
made  a  point  of  attending  their  clubs.  Robert  Hall  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  in  his  pocket  his  own  tea  and  sugar,  when  he 
visited  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  after- 
noon would  drink  thirty-six  cups  of  his  favorite  beverage.  Dr. 
Parr  was  used  to  carry  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  smoke  with 
the  meanest  of  his  parishioners,  we  presunte,  not  less  often.  He 
was  faithful  in  reproving  the  faults  of  his  auditors.  In  some 
cases  he  would  mention  the  name  of  the  offender  from  the  pnl- 
pit,  and  the  fault  that  had  been  committed.  His  public  and 
private  instructions  were  characterized  by  affectionateness,  and 
were  as  familiar  and  as  well  adapted  to  (he  meanest  capacity, 
as  it  was,  perhaps,  possible  for  him  to  make  them. 

It  has  already  appeared,  we  think,  that  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Parr  were  but  poorly  fitted  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  pulpit 
instruction.  If,  as  was  sometimes  the  fact,  he  selected  topics 
which  were  interesting  and  profitable',  his  vicious  style  and  the 
obscurity  of  his  arrangement,  must  have  effectually  prevented 
any  distinct  impression  from  beine  made  upon  the  bearers.  It 
has  astonished  many  that  Bishop  butler  should  have  read  from 
the  pulpit,  such  abstruse  metaphysical  disquisitions  as  are  found 
among  his  sermons.  Almost  all  of  Dr.  Parr's  sermons  were 
equally  obscure  and  unsuited  to  the  character  of  his  auditors. 
The  last  of  his  three  discourses  on  the  Paralytic,  may  very 
properly  rank  with  the  Sermons  on  Human  Nature.  Yet  there 
are  a  few  whose  style  is  comparatively  plain  and  perspicuous, 
and  whose  influence,  if  they  had  been  attended  to,  must  have 
been  salutary.     One  in  particular,  delivered  on  Good  Friday^ 
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from  the  words^^'Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus ;"  for  its  simple  and  unaffected  pathos,  its  transpa- 
rent style,  and  its  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  the  Saviour's 
character,  merits  the  warmest  praise. 

Dr.  Parr's  excellences  and  faults  as  a  writer  very  nearly 
balance  each  other.  His  vocabulary  was.  extensive,  but  it  was 
deficient  in  the  best  class  of  words.  That  clear  and  inartificial 
diction,  for  which  the  prose  of  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Addison, 
and  Berkeley  is  so  much  admired,  of  which  we  find  such  charm- 
ing specimens  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  in  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  which  is  consistent  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance, and  the  greatest  vehemence,  which  is  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  especially  the 

Treacher,  displaying  rather  than  enveloping  the  thought,  Dr. 
arr  never  attained.    He  was  too  much  of  a  pedant  to  reach 
such  an  excellence.    Yet  his  sins  in  this  respect  were  somewhat 
against  his  own  convictions.     He  once  stopped  the  press  to  have 
the  clause,  ''  I  confess,  with  sorrow,"  changed  into,  ''  I  must 
confess,  then,  with  sorrow."    "  You  see,"  he  says,  "  the  altera- 
tion includes  but  two  words,  must  and  then.     I  am  fond  of  these 
particles,  and  I  am  sure  that  Voltaire  and  Marmontel  in  French, 
and  Johnson  in  English,  neglected  them  too  much.    But  with 
me  it  is  not  so,  nor  with  other  writers.    I  feel  the  anxiety  of 
Addison,  who  would  cancel  a  sheet  to  alter  the  position  of  a 
common  particle ;  and  it  was  by  this  parental  care  of  bis  words, 
that  they  put  forth  such  beautiful  blossoms  and  such  beautiful 
fruits."     His  sentences  are  never  carelessly  constructed,  but 
their  rhythm  and  melody  are  often  produced  by  a  faulty  redun- 
dancy of  words  and  clauses.     His  style  is  never  lacking  in 
energy ;  there  is  not  seldom  an  excessive  vehemence.   .  His  quo- 
tations are  often  pertinent  and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  too  nu- 
merous :  his  figures  and  illustrations  are  often  aptly  introduced, 
and  drawn  from  sources  of  sufficient  dignity,  and  their  applica- 
bleness  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  they  are  as  frequently  employed 
merely  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  not  their  utility, 
and  their  relation  to  the  subject  is  very  obscure.     The  vicious- 
ness  of  his  style  is  imputable,  in  some  measure,  to  his  habitual 
disregard  of  the  rule  implied   in  the  remark   of  Pope:    *^I 
believe  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely  to  make  a  good  writer 
as  the  power  of  rejecting  one's  own  thoughts."   His  feeling  was 
rather  that  of  Churchill,  who  remarked  concerning  correction, 
that  it  was  like  cutting  away  one's  flesh.    It  was  not  that  Parr 
was  averse  to  the  labors  of  revision.    He  was  willing  to  be  a 
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slow  composer  like  Bofibiiy  who  strove  in  solitude  to  give  his 
ideas  all  the  neatness  and  precision  and  elegance  of  which  they 
were  capable,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  every  day  learning 
the  art  of  writing ;  who  wrote  the  Epogne  de  la  Nature  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  copied  it  eighteen  times.  There  was 
enough  of  revision  and  enough  of  labor ;  but  the  labor  was  not 
judiciously  laid  out.    He  dreaded  to  handle  the  knife. 

The  vices  of  Parr's  style  were  the  vices  of  his  age.  A  con- 
temporary critic  has  observed,  that  the  last  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Aueustan  age  of  English 
writing.  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  per- 
nicious influence  of  Johnson's  style  was  at  that  time  everywhere 
predominant  We  see  the  traces  of  this  influence  in  Robertson, 
whose  prose  is  generally  so  attractive.  Robert  Hall,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  avowedly  imitated  Johnson.  He  once 
remarked  to  Dr.  Gregory,  ^'  I  aped  Johnson,  and  I  preached 
Johnson,  but  it  was  youthful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly. 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the 
cumbrous  costume  of  Gog  and  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts 
could  not  sustain  the  load  of  words  in  which  I  tried  to  clothe 
them."  Dr.  Parr  was  charged  with  the  same  fault,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  admirers  to  throw  off  the  imputation, 
it  is  easily  substantiated.  Yet  there  must  be  great  merit  in  that 
writing,  which  could  elicit  such  praises  as  Parr's  composition 
often  received.  Witness  these  words  of  Dugald  Stewart : — 
"  Your  character  of  Mr.  Fox  has  afforded  me  more  pleasure 
and  instruction,  than  any  book  which  I  have  read  for  years.^' 
What  Mr.  Addison  says  of  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero, 
may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  this  Tract ;  '^  that  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  read  a  page  of  them  without  being  a  greater  and  a 
etter  man  for  it."  Commendation  equally  nattering  we  have 
already  quoted  from  judges  not  less  competent.  His  excellence, 
however,  in  English  composition  would  have  been  still  greater, 
had  he  formed  his  style  into  a  more  perfect  corresponoence  to 
bis  own  precept,  when  speaking  of  the  Epitaph  on  Johnson's 
monument.  **  The  words  should  be  so  plain,  that  every  sciolist 
might  understand  them ;  the  construction  so  plain,  that  every 
school-boy  might  hope  to  imitate  it ;  the  topics  so  plain,  that 
every  gazetteer  would  give  himself  credit  for  selecting  them ; 
and  the  whole  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  might  read,  he  who 
reads  might  think  that  he  understands,  and  he  that  understands 
be  disposed  to  condemn." 
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We  have  said  so  much  of  the  faults  of  Dr.  Parr's  style,  that 
we  conceive  it  to  be  just  to  give  our  readers  a  single  specimen^ 
"which  combines  as  many  of  the  qualities  of  good  writbg  as 
any  passage  that  we  recollect  in  the  language. 

^  Our  blessed  Lord's  family  was  poor,  and  his  biith  very  obscure ; 
he  associated  with  men  not  distinguished  by  fortune  or  desert,  by  in- 
tellectual attainments  or  elevated  situation.  With  respect  to  hiflMdf 
he  appeared  in  a  character  scarcely  raised  above  the  contempt  of  a 
ffiddjr  misguided  worid.  So  far  waf  he  from  feeling  any  pMsion 
for  riches  and  honors,  that  he  lamented  the  in&tuation  of  those  who 
were  dazsled  by  their  glare.  He  professed  in  the  strongest  termsi 
their  utter  emptiness  and  insignificance ;  he  lamented  the  dangers  to 
which  they  expose  a  weak  understanding,  or  a  corrupt  heart ;  and 
he  inveighed  with  the  most  alarming  severity  against  the  folliea,  and 
the  vioes  of  those,  whose  superficial  greatness  the  giddy  mulUtude 
revered,  and  whose  supposea  happiness  the  generality  or  their  infe- 
riors were  too  much  disposed  to  envy.  He  never  afiected  to  conceal 
his  own  poverty ;  he  never  shunned  the  inconveniences  to  which  it 
exposed  him,  but  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  soofis  of  the 
proud,  and  the  insults  of  the  vulgar.  From  the  poor  he  chose  oat  the 
companions  of  his  labors,  and  the  partners  of  his  eufierings.  To  the 
poor  he  preached  the  Gospel,  ana  insisted,  too,  on  this  very  circum- 
stance as  the  most  solid  proof  of  its  authenticity — the  most  distin- 
guishing mark  of  its  excellence — the  most  eminent  instance  of  its 
utility.  The  admiration,  the  gratitude  of  his  hearers,  sometimes  le4 
them  to  load  him  with  the  highest  commendations,  and  to  force  upon 
him  the  most  illustrious  honors ;  but  he  studiously  declined  all  their 
intended  favors;  he  artfully  drew  off  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
from  his  own  works  to  that  piety  which  they  owed  to  God,  and  pro- 
fbseedly  referred  the  praise  of  every  pions  precept,  every  holy  action, 
emy  benevolent  miracle,  to  the  glory  of  Htm  by  whom  he  was  sent 
into  the  world.  Such  was  his  condescensioirio  those  public  scenes, 
where  his  example  was  likely  to  have  more  extensive  influence ;  and 
if  we  attend  him  in  his  hours  of  privacy  and  retirement,  we  shall  find 
him  engaged  in  the  same  acts  of  humiliation,  and  influenced  by  the 
same  lowlmess  of  heart  Every  proad  thougnt,  every  aspiring  wish, 
that  arose  in  thebreaats  of  his  disciples,  he  instantly  auppiessed. 
Though  their  acknowledged  Master,  be  vouchsafed  to  become  their 
servant;  he  repeatedly  pronounced  that  servant  to  be  the  greatest  in 
heaven,  who  had  made  himself  the  least  on  earth ;  he  founded  his 
own  claims  to  their  reapeot,  on  actions  which  seemed  most  to  forbid 
it ;  and  in  spite  of  the  modest  refusal,  the  wellHooeant  oppositioa  of 
the  disciples,  he  stooped  down  to  wash  their  feet*  Shall  we  then 
listen  to  the  scoffs  of  uifidels,  who  make  the  meanness  of  our  Master's 
situation  on  earth,  an  objection  to  the  truth  of  his  claims;  who 
call  hfs  oondescension  meannens,  and  who  dare  to  brand  his  meek* 
ness  by  the  ignominious  title  of  cowardice?" 

But  we  must  bring  our  sketch  to  a  close*  The  final  scene 
ony  remains  to  be  described.    In  tbe  summer  of  1S24,  ParHii 
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strength  visibly  declined,  his  appetite  failed,  and  his  spirits 
sank.  He  was  attacked  by  his  last  sickness  in  January  of  tbe 
following  year;  it  was  a  fever,  accompanied  with  erysipelas. 
To  the  latter  affection  he  had  been  subject  for  many  vears ;  but 
it  now  broke  out  with  uncontrollable  violence.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  he  was  under  the  influence  of  delirium,  without 
any  lucid  interval  of  much  length.  Yet  he  once  became  suffi- 
ciently self-conscious  to  refer  to  bis  present  state,  and  to  avow 
his  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins. 
Fifty  days  of  helplessness  and  suffering,  sometimes  very  acute, 
did  he  pass,  during  which  his  patience  and  magnanimity  must 
have  been  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost,  yet  no  murmuring  accent 
ever  escaped  him.  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  6tfa  of  March, 
1825,  being  seventy-eigbt  years  of  age. 

As  we  take  our  last  view  of  the  life  and  character  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  delineate,  ^e  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
those  half  q)ortive  but  solemn  verses  of  CSowper,  in  which  he 
computes  the  valUe  of  a  day's  conversation,  as  too  justly  descrip* 
Cive  of  the  real  worth  of  Dr.  Parr's  life  and  labors. 

Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forthj 
OompresB  the  nom  into  its  solid  worth ; 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 


ARTICLE  IIL 
The  Ideal  of  a  Pekfect  Pulpit  Discourse. 

Vy  Eev.  Haiiftf  N.  Day,  Ptofenor  of  Saerad  Bhetone,  WMlera  B«mrv«  College,  HodeoB, 

Ohio. 

We  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  extravagance  or  presump* 
lion,  if  we  assume  that  pulpit  oratory  belongs  to  the  hight^ 
grade  in  eloquence.  Whether  we  consider  its  designs,  its  mate- 
rials, or  its  occasionn,  we  are  constrained  to  claim  for  it  an  equal 
rank,  at  least,  with  any  other  species  whatever. 

That  tbe  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  actually  risen  to  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  it  is  capable,  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
aiatter  of  doubt    We  ha  ve,  indeed,  in  our  numerous  collections 
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of  sermons,  beautiful  specimens  of  compontion ;  we  have  bril- 
liant effusions  of  genius  and  great  richness  of  learning;  we  have, 
what  is  more  perhaps,  unsurpassed  efforts  in  argumentation  and 
persuasion.  But  where  shall  we  look,  in  sacred  eloquence,  for 
those  perfect  models  which  we  find  in  secular  oratory  ?  where 
is  the  preacher  in  whom  stands  forth  embodied  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  orator  ?  Have  we  yet,  indeed,  attained  a  conception  of 
a  perfect  standard  of  pulpit  discourse  ?  Where,  in  all  our  treatises 
on  the  homiletic  art — where,  in  all  our  systems  of  aesthetics,  is  it 
presented  in  any  such  light  as  to  show  that  the  idea  has  been 
fully,  distinctly,  self-consciously  grasped  t  Where  is  the  living 
teacher,  in  our  numerous  schools  of  sacred  rhetoric,  who  succeeds 
in  infusing  this  idea  into  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  so  that  they 
go  forth  folly  possessed  of  it, — ^inventing,  composing,  speaking, 
under  the  control  of  it, — impressing  it  more  or  less  completely 
in  all  their  discourses  ?  Has  the'  mind  any  where  been  distinctly 
turned  on  this  point,  —  the  possibility  of  conceiving  a  perfect 
discourse  ?  Has  the  question  been  agitated,  Can  there  be  in 
sacred  eloquence,  as  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  the  drama,  a 
devebpment  of  the  essential  idea  of  peifection  ?  of  the  heau  ideal 
in  pulpit  oratory  ? — does  ssthetical  science  embrace  this  field, 
also,  in  her  domain,  and  can  she  establbh  here  any  firm,  intelli- 
gible, and  trustworthy  principles  ? 

Distinguishing,  then,  as  we  may,  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  empirical — between  what  is  ideally  practicable  in  pulpit 
eloquence  and  what  has  already  been  attamed,  we  may  assume 
that  there  is  here  room  for  indefinite  progress  and  improve- 
ment. But  while  in  any  art  there  may  be  tendency  towards 
perfection  without  any  distinct  apprehension  of  the  essential 
idea  of  the  art,  by  which,  as  a  perfect  standard,  every  product 
of  the  art  may  be  tried,  so,  until  that  idea  is  grasped  and  the 
standard  ascertained,  it  is  clear  that  tendency  must  be  irregular, 
slow  and  fitful.  Even  if  that  perfect  idea  is  not  fully  realized, 
if  only  approximations  to  that  standard  are  attained,  still,  unless 
essential  error  be  embraced,  that  imperfect  standard  will  not  be 
without  its  value  in  inspiring  and  directing  effort. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  contributing  something  to  the  im* 
provement  of  that  most  important  art — pulpit  oratory — we  pro- 
pose, at  the  present  time,  to  attempt  the  development  of  the 
essential  idea  of  a  perfect  jndpU  discourse. 

Before  entering  directly  on  this  deagn,  it  will  be  of  use  to 
indicate  and  justify  the  ground  that  is  taken  in  the  discussion,  as 
well  as  more  clearly  and  distinctly  to  define  our  object* 
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It  must  have  been  observed,  in  i^hat  has  already  been  said, 
that  we  regard  pulpit  eloquence  as  an  art ;  and  not  merely  an 
art  in  that  more  general  sense  in  which  none  would  deny  it  to 
be  an  art,  a  product  of  human  skill,  but  in  that  stricter,  more 
specific  sense,  in  which  it  implies  a  definite  aim  or  end,  with  a 
reference  to  which  the  whole  product  of  the  art  is  contrived  and 
shaped.  For  the  same  may  be  said  of  eloquence  which  has 
been  said  with  so  much  truth  and  beauty  of  the  sister  art  of 
poetry.  "  There  is  an  art,  the  child  of  a  joyous  nature,  which 
sings  from  a  mere  inability  to  do  aught  but  sing.  Its  song,  as 
has  been  well  said,  is  the  voice  of  nature — the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  its  own  and  the  national  feeling.  Very  different  is 
her  sister  art,  which  selects  and  considers,  has  views  and  follows 
aims ;  art^  self-conscious  qfart,^*  There  is  an  eloquence  which 
merely  overflows ;  which  issues  at  no  prompting  of  reason,  and 
follows  no  guidance  of  reason  ;  which  flows  out  spontaneously 
because  the  fountain  is  full,  and  falls,  it  knows  not,  it  cares  not 
where.  Such  eloquence  is  rational  only  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  rational  soul,  all  whose  motions  are  tinged  with  ration- 
ality. Reason,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  proper  pre- 
rogative, exerts  upon  it  no  control.  This  eloquence  we  some- 
times meet  with.  There  are  those  who  court  it.  The  uncon- 
trolled outpourings  of  a  feeling  soul,  the  unchecked  rovings  of  a 
restless  imagination  are  with  them  the  highest  effusions  of  elo- 
quence. Such  efiusions — they  cannot  be  called  productions — are 
sometimes  poured  from  the  pulpit.  They  constitute,  it  is  sup- 
posed, nature's  pure  eloquence  uncorrupted  by  art.  This  kind 
of  eloquence,  which  is  mere  expression  without  further  object 
or  aim,  is  not  oratory.  For  oratory,  in  its  essential  import,  is 
addres9^  and  necessarily  implies  an  end  out  of  itself.  Such  elo« 
quence,  therefore,  is  excluded  from  the  comprehension  of  art  in 
our  notion  of  the  term. 

Art,  in  its  stricter  sense,  necessarily  implies  the  control  of  the 
reason ;  and  reas^  n  never  acts  without  an  aim.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  worthy  of  the  name  of  art  in  which  there  is  not  a  defi- 
nite end  or  aim  proposed  and  pursued.  Art  is  highest  in  its 
nature  when  the  noblest  aim  is  proposed.  It  is  most  perfect  in 
degree,  when  that  aim  is  most  strictly  and  perfectly  pursued. 

We  shall  not  stop  here,  from  these  almost  self-evident  propo- 
sitions, to  establish  for  pulpit  oratory  the  highest  rank  among 
the  arts;  or  to  demonstrate  the  erroneousness  of  that  opinion 
which  regards  the  attentive  study  of  the  peculiar  aim  of  sacred 
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doqueDce  and  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  together  with 
all  SYSlematic  training  in  the  use  of  these  means,  as  worthless  or 
ahsoiutely  injurious,  because  it  cramps  the  free  movement  of  the 
spirit ;  or  to  ezpc^e  the  folly,  we  may  say  the  criminality  of 
those,  who,  to  their  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  apply  no  severe 
effort  of  reason,  but  leave  all  to  passion,  fancy,  and  a  purely 
spontaneous  intellect.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  dwell,  oae 
moment  longer  here,  in  defining  and  vindicating  the  ground 
from  which  the  development  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  ait  of 
eloquence  must  proceed,  in  order  to  throw  in  an  illustration  or 
two  for  the  preventing  of  mbapprehension. 
It  is  certain  that  different  minds  move  very  differently  in  the 

f)rocess  of  artistic  construction.     We  may  distinguish,  particu- 
arly,  two  great  classes,  in  this  respect,  not  separated  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  individuals  which  compose  them  by  any 
well  defined  line,  but  represented  rather  by  the  extremes  to 
which  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  individuals  more  or  less  ap- 
proximates.   In  the  one  class,  we  observe  the  subject  taking  a 
nrm  and  controlling  hold  of  the  producing  mind,  and,  although 
working  even  in  subordination  to  the  final  end  or  aim,  yet  seem- 
ing to  proceed  only  from  its  own  peculiar  grounds,  as  if  irre- 
spective of  any  such  end.    In  the  other  class,  it  is  Me  end  which 
seems  to  control ;  and  the  subject  seems  to  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment to  that  end,  although  never  managed  in  violation  of  its 
own  nature.     We  may  easily  perceive  how  minds  from  both 
these  classes  might  produce,  from  the  same  subject  and  with  the 
same  end,  essentially  the  same  perfect  result,  when  we  con- 
sider the  matter  from  this  point  of  view, — that  truth  in  reference 
to  a  designated  end  admits,  theoretically,  of  but  one  perfect 
development ;  and  that  a  particular  end  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  specified  truth  can  be  perfectly  attained  only  in  one  particu- 
lar way,  and  these  forms,  being  in  the  one  case  a  development, 
in  the  other  a  process,  are  comcident.     We  could  not  desire 
happier  exemplifications  of  this  distinction  than  are  furnished  to 
113  in  the  two  great  poets  of  Germany,  contemporaries  and  inti- 
mates.    Schiller  is  the  representative  of  the  first  class.     In  him 
the  subject  seems  the  great  thing.    Every  where  we  discover 
the  earnestness  which  characterizes  one  wholly  possessed  of  his 
idea  which  labors  within  him  struggling  for  expre^^sion,  and 
never  restine  till  it  has  fully  developed  itself  in  objective  reality. 
What  that  shall  be,  it  seems  little  anxious.     With  him  art  is  a 
travail,  and  its  product  is  a  birth.    Goethe  is  the  opposite  of  all 
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this.  It  is  the  end  T^rhich  always  seems  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  stand  aloof  from  the  subject,  in  respect  to  which 
he  appears  to  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  uses  it  only  as  a  tool 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  With  him  art  appears 
under  the  image  of  a  sculptor,  with  the  perfect  form  of  an  Apollo 
in  his  eye,  taking  almost  with  indifference  his  block  of  marble, 
and,  under  the  controlling  guidance  of  that  ideal  form,  frac- 
turing and  chiseling  till  his  idea  is  realized*  Schiller's  birth,  it 
is  however  to  be  carefully  remarked,  is  no  shapeless  monster, 
although  living,  nor  is  Goethe's  product  mere  form  without  life. 
The  birth  and  the  product  are  identical.  The  mistake  which 
we  wish  to  correct  or  prevent  is,  that  Schiller  is  not  equally 
under  the  control  of  art  as  Goethe.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  not  here ;  but  in  the  different  manner  in  which  art 
influences  them.  In  both  cases,  there  is  a  perfect  conception  of 
what  art  requires — of  the  definite  end,  and  of  the  means  of  at- 
taining it.  In  both  there  is  a  perfect  observance  of  the  end 
and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  art  for  its  attainment.  In  the 
one  case,  art  plants  itself  on  the  subject ;  in  the  other,  upon  the 
end  or  aim.  In  both  it  equally  controls  the  production.  Schil- 
ler's eloquence  is  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  the  so* 
called  eloquence  of  nature. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  which  method  implies  the  greater 
mental  power ;  as  to  bquire  whether  perfection  does  not  involve 
a  blending  of  the  two.  It  is  evident  that  in  oratory  the  end  and 
the  subject,  for  they  must  correspond  to  e^h  other, — the  nature 
of  a  given  subject  determining  the  end,  and  a  given  end  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  subject, — ^may,  each,  or  both,deter^ 
mine  which  method  shall  predominate.  In  explanation,  thu% 
the  method  of  proceeding  must  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  In  persuasion,  on  the  contrary,  the  method  evi- 
dently must  be  more  objective. 

Regarding,  then,  sacred  eloquence  as  an  art  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,'^  art,  self'Conscioiis  of  art,"  a  perfect  product 
of  this  art,  that  is,  a  perfect  pulpit  discourse,  must  be  strictly 
conformed  throughout  to  the  great  end  of  all  pulpit  oratory. 
Not  only  must  the  end  be  seen  and  aimed  at,  but  it  must  be  ua- 
deviatingly  pursued  in  every  part  of  the  discourse.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  go  into  any  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  essential  idea  of  the  art  of  sacred  eloquence 
generally.*     It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  popular  notion  of  a 

^  This  point  has  been  discu8«ed  at  great  length  by  Profeas^iv 
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sermon  simply  modified  by  the  view  we  have  taken  of  it  as  the 
product  of  an  art,  and,  therefore,  implying  a  definite  end  that  is 
undeviatingly  pursued  throughout  the  discourse.  This  popular 
notion  may  be  set  forth  in  tne  following  terms :  a  portion  of 
scriptural  text  expressing  some  important  truth,  which,  defined 
and  modified  according  to  the  design  or  occasion  of  the  discourse 
in  the  preacher's  own  language,  is  then  developed  and  applied 
to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  specific  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tion or  conviction  of  their  intellects,  the  correction  and  excita- 
tion of  their  feelings,  or  the  right  direction  of  their  wills,  and 
always  in  subordination  to  the  great  end  of  all  preaching,  viz. 
the  promotion  of  practical  godliness.*   This  idea  of  a  pulpit  dis- 

Schott  of  Jena,  in  his  ^*  Philosophische  und  religiose  Begrdnd- 
ung  der  Rhetorik  und  Homilitik."  As  the  result  of  some 
hundred  pages  of  discussion,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  theory  of  Eloquence  :  ^'  So  work 
through  a  continuous  expression  of  thy  inner  life  upon  the 
feelings  of  men,  that  they,  as  free  moral  beings,  shall  unite  their 
efforts  in  one  and  the  same  direction  with  thine  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  work  through  the  unity  of  thy  own  efforts,  repre- 
sented in  continuous  discourse  on  the  feelings  of  men,  that  their 
wills  shall  unite  themselves  with  thine  in  a  direction  which 
consists  with  the  general  strife  after  th^e  ideal  of  perfect  human- 
ity." p.  443.  Leipzig  Ed. 

*  We  are  aware  that  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  text  as 
a  constituent  part  of  a  discourse  has  been  questioned.  But 
we  can  perceive  no  good  reason  for  this.  Certainly  it  is  not 
m  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  in  the  preacher's  language. 
For  on  this  ground  we  must  reject  all  quotations  as  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  us  essential.  For  is  that  preaching,  in  the  common  appre- 
hension of  the  wordi  which  is  not  founded  on  some  portion  of 
Scripture  1  Does  not  the  text,  at  least  ought  not  the  text  to 
enter  into  the  discourse,  and  modify  all  its  parts  \  Is  it  not 
part  of  the  preacher's  task  to  find  for  himself  a  text,  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  Scripture  shall  be  taken  for  the  purpose  ? 
Is  not,  in  other  words,  a  part  of  the  preacher's  labor  in  inven- 
tion to  be  expended  here  1  The  circumstance  that  it  usually 
precedes  and  stands  distinct  from  the  discourse  is  a  merely 
accidental  one.  It  might  with  perfect  propriety  be  placed 
after  the  introduction,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

It  might  be  thought,  at  a  first  glance,  that  the  description 
of  a  publie  discourse  given  in  the  text  does  not  include  exe* 
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course  may  be  symbolized  thus :  a  scriptural  seed  germinated 
in  the  preacher's  mind  and  developed  in  the  form  of  a  perfect 
tree,  every  part  of  which  shall  be  determined  in  its  character  by 
the  germmated  seed. 

If  we  analyze  now  this  general  description,  we  shall  detect 
several  particulars  which  enter  into  it  as  essential  constituents, 
I  and  which  may  be  distinctly  considered.     One  of  these  is  scrips 

I  tural  authority.     What  we  mean  is,  that  unless  there  be  author* 

I  ity  derived  from  revelation  for  the  particular  sentiment  developed 

[  and  applied  in  the  discourse,  there  is  wanting  an  essential  feature 

;  of  a  proper  pulpit  discourse.    There  is  much,  wo  are  aware,  that 

(  goes  by  the  name  of  preaching,  which  contains  nolhing  of  this 

ingredient.    The  text  is  often  regarded  as  a   mere  motto  of  a 
sermon ;  or  as  furnishing  an  occasion  for  saying  something ;  or 
'  as  supplying  some  suggestion  which  may  be  conveniently  made 

'  the  theme  of  a  discourse ;  or  as  a  mere  formal  appendage,  the 

use  of  which  is  to  be  justified  only  on  the  groun«l  of  custom.    We 
are  aware  that  many  preachers  never  dream  of  endeavoring  to 
found  the  truth  which  they  propose  on  any  authority  of  revelation 
,  iurnished  in  the  text.      It  is  enough  if  the  proposition  ivS  in  ac- 

cordance with  Scripture.     The  remotest  allusion  even  in  words 
is  sufficient  to  ju  tify,  in  their  minds,  the  use  of  a  particular  pas- 
sage.    Some  even  degrade  themselves  and  their  calling  by  the 
1  pitiful  attempt  to  show  their  skill  in  extorting  some  strange  doc- 

trine from  a  pas<age  as  foreign  to  it  as  possible,  by  applying  an 
unwarrantable  force  to  a  word  or  an  allusion  that  it  ina)  happen 
to  contain.  We  can  only  say  of  su<-h,that  they  utterly  miscon- 
ceive the  nature  of  preaching.  If  in  any  thing  preaching  differs 
from  other  species  of  discourse,  it  is  in  this :  that  the  sentiment 
—the  proposition — is  scriptural,  (haiJy  founded  in  revelation. 
If  the  use  of  a  text  can  be  vindicated  on  any  ground,  it  \s  on  this : 
that  it  conveys  the  authority  of  God  to  the  sentimmt  and  its 
application  in  the  discourse.  If  it  fail  to  <lo  this,  it  is  obnoxious 
to  all  the  objections  of  Voltaire.  It  is  worse  than  useless  ;  and 
the  custom  of  prefixing  it  to  pnlpil  discourses,  in  our  view,  is 
far  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

getical  discourse.  It  may  not  every  variety  of  this  species 
of  discourse  in  form  ;  but,  yet,  as  we  apprehend,  it  does  in 
sabstance.  The  preacher's  own  apprehension  of  the  truth  is 
not  always  presented  in  a  single  proposition  or  in  one  single 
▼iew,  but  it  always  must  appear  aome where,  even  if  in  partB» 
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We  regard,  then».the  office  of  the  text,  and  froin  this  we  de- 
duce the  principle  of  seleition  and  use  to  be  this :  to  coDYey 
divine  authority  to  the  discourse.  Herein  it  is  distinguisbeSi 
from  a  mere  motto,  as  well  as  from  the  motion  which  presents 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  bar  or  in  the  deliberative  assem* 
biy.  ft  enters  into  the  very  life  of  the  discourse ; — rather  is  the 
source  from  which  life  is  derived,  and  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
communicated,  as  the  seed  is  the  source  of  vitality  to  the  tree. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  elaborate 
this  vital  principle  of  the  text,  and  through  the  appropriate 
organs  transmit  it  to  the  proposition,  in  which  it  is  to  appew 
again  modified  by  the  soil  in  which  it  has  germinated,  as  the 
trunk  from  which  the  branch,  foliage,  and  fruit  of  the  entire  dis- 
course shall  be  derived.  Since,  moreover,  preaching  loses  its 
essential  character  whenever  it  loses  this  divine  authority  from 
its  inculcations,  or,  what  in  the  present  case  is  tantamount  to 
this,  whenever  it  appetirs  to  the  hearer  to  lose  this  authority,  it 
becouies  necessary  that  the  sentiment  of  the  discourse  not  only 
be  in  fact  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  but  also  be  clearly 
jAoum  to  be  thus  revealed  by  means  of  a  lucid  exposition,  ft 
must  be  made  to  appear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  popular 
mind,  ihat  the  sentiment  is  the  ^'  mind  of  the  will  of  God"  in 
the  particular  passage  of  Scripture  on  which  the  discourse  is 
founded  : — not  merely  that  it  is  a  possible  sentiment  which  the 
passage  may  convey,  but  the  sentiment ;  otherwise,  obviously, 
so  positive  authority  from  inspiration  is  derived  to  the  discourse 

loa.smurh,  how*ever,  as  a  discourse  is  a  development  of  a 
truth  in  the  uiind  of  the  preacher,  it  is  evident  that  this  divinely 
authorized  sentiment  must  enter  into  his  mind  and  partake  of 
its  forms  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  other  words,  it  is  essential 
to  the  perfect  development  of  truth  in  a  discourse,  that  t^  h€ 
embodied  in  the  forms  ffthe  individual  mind.     Until  this  take 

Sdace,  it  iM  foreign  to  that  mind.  The  mind  cannot  enter  inte 
t  and  quicken  it  with  its  own  life.  The  development,  if  posa* 
ble,  inu^t  be  one  in  which  there  is  no  life.  It  must  be  in  modes 
wholly  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  preacher's  mind.  It  can* 
not  possess  the  characteristics  of  his  creative  spirit.  It  is  not, 
Strictiv,  ol  his  paternity. 

This  impress  of  the  preacher's  mind,  must, of  course,  be  after 
the  present  state  of  the  tnind,  as  determined  not  only  by  natural 
idiosyncracies,  by  education  ami  habit,  but,  also,  by  the  particu* 
lar  cii'cumstances,  occasion,  and  design  of  the  discourse.     All 
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these  enter  into  tbe  soil  in  which  the  divine  seed  of  truth  is  ger- 
minatedy  and  determine  the  character  of  its  deTelopment.  Thus, 
vhile  we  retain  for  preaching  its  essential  character — divine 
aothority  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  we  yet  provide  for  the 
follest  activity  of  the  preacher's  creative  spirit.  Thus  the  objec- 
tion of  Voltaire  to  the  use  of  a  text,  that  it  imposes  on  the 
preacher  the  toilsome  labor  of  regulating  a  whole  discourse  by 
a  single  line,  is  obviated ;  for  no  such  shackles  as  are  implied 
in  the  objection  are  laid  on  freedom  of  invention.  The  scrip- 
taral  text  is  but  the  occasion  of  suggesting  truth,  which,  as  con- 
natural to  mind,  must  find  in  it  a  free  reception,  neither  con- 
straining nor  constrained.  As  food,  rather,  in  the  process  of 
assimilation  in  order  to  a  new  form  of  appearance,  it  quickens, 
refreshes,  and  strengthens.  Nor,  further,  is  there  any  necessary 
limitation  placed  on  the  preacher's  power  to  adapt  truth  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  all  preaching,  in  order 
to  be  such,  must  be  founded  ultimately  on  the  word  of  God ;  if 
the  preacher  can  never,  in  compatibility  with  bis  distinctive 
oharacter,  desire  to  go  out  of  that  divine  record  for  fbndamental 
troth,  the  widest  liberty  is  allowed  that  tbe  nature  of  the  case 
allows.  For  although  specific  applications  of  truth  are  not  made 
in  the  word  of  God  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  individ- 
ual minds,  still  the  general  principles  are  there  laid  down  which 
are  required  for  any  conceivable  exigency  of  human  life.  Nor^ 
on  the  other  hamJ,  is  the  view  we  have  given  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  of  dangerous  latitudinarianism,  as  sanctioning  a 
too  free  use  of  scriptural  truth.  For  while  tbe  sentiment  of  a 
discourse,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles,  naay 
sometimes  be  given  in  the  original  scriptural  fonn,  never,  how- 
ever, except  when  that  is  coincident  with  the  form  of  the 
preacher's  mind,  vet,  even  when  transformed  and  colored  by  hie 
peculiar  modes  of  view,  it  can  never,  by  the  correct  application 
of  those  principles,  go  beyond  tbe  word  of  God ;  but  must  ever, 
ai^  still  retaining  the  autboritjr  of  inspiration,  remain  drcun** 
aeribed  within  it  This  oonstitotes  the  very  calling  and  fac- 
tion of  the  preacher  as  set  apart  to  the  '*  ministry  of  the  word;"*** 
that  he  not  only  select  that  truth  of  inspiratioQ  whieh<theocca«' 
aion  requires, — rightly  divide  the  word — but  that  he  make  ^ 
actual  application  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearef9»  ift 
specific  exhortations  or  repf oofs,  eneouragesaents .  or  warnioes^ 
Aictrines  or  duties,  which  their  peculiar  condition  demandsp 
Tbie  ministry  of  the  word  mast  unqflsationably  be  in  tbe  use  of 
that  language  which  he^  as  aa  indrndaal,  has  leaf  aed  to  use 
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In  other  words,  the  truth  of  God  must  be  clothed  in  that  form 
of  language  in  vrhich  alone  it  can  appear  to  him  to  be  truth  in 
its  particular  bearings  and  applications. 

It  is  involved  in  all  that  has  been  said,  that  a  perfect  dis- 
course must  proceed  from  truth  as  its  gem.    It  becomes  neces- 
sary here  to  determine  more  strictly  what  is  implied  in  this 
statement ;  especially,  asit  would  seem,  vague  notions  are  enter- 
tained  in  regard  to  what  truth  is  when  considered  as  the  geim 
of  a  discourse.    It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  the  terms  employed 
to  express  w*hat  is  regarded  as  the  sentiment  of  the  discourse, 
properly  correspond  to  the  particular  ideas  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed.   The  phrase,  thus,  ^^  the  righteousness  of  God,"  is  cor- 
rectly employed  to  denote  certain  ideas,  or  a  certain  complex 
idea.     But,  as  we  shall  see,  properly  speaking  it  expresses  no 
truth.     Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  ideas  thus  denoted  have  their 
corresponding  objects,  either  possible  or  actual.    There  may  be 
a  *^  Grod  "  and  a  '*  righteousness,"  or,  more  correctly,  there  may 
be  a  righteousness  which  is  divine,  and  yet  no  truth  be  express- 
ed in  the  phrase.    For  nothing  is  yet  aflSrmed  or  denied.    It  is 
not  asserted  that  there  is  ^'  a  righteousness  of  God ;"  nor  that 
^  Gk>d  is  righteous ;"  nor  yet  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
possesses  certain  characteristics,  oris  exercised  in  certain  ways, 
or  is  manifested  in  certain  modes.    In  short,  there  is  no  truth 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  germ  of  a  discourse  until  there  is  a 
proposition  expressed  or  implied ;  until,  in  logical  terms,  there 
IS  a  subject,  predicate  and  copula.    Without  this,  there  can  be 
no  life  in  a  theme  of  discourse  which  can  give  it  development. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  proceed  one  step 
in  invention.    Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear  at  first  to  some, 
we  are  confident  that  they  have  only  to  understand  fully  what 
18  meant  by  it,  in  order  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  its  correctness.    It 
is  not  meant,  then,  that  a  single  term  denoting  a  single  idea 
may  not  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  thousand  suggestions 
The  *^  sovereignty  of  God,''  or  the  divine  sovereignty  mstinctly 
apprehended,  may  put  the  mind  on  an  innumerable  variety  of 
views  and  apprehensions.    It  may  lead  to  thoughts  on  God,  bis 
infinite  nature,  his  perfections;  and  the  mind  may  go  off  into 
any  one  of  these  various  particular  views,  and  follow  one  after 
another  without  end.    But  this  is  nothmg  but  idle  musing — 
empty  reverie.    There  is  no  development  of  truth  here ;  do 
invention  in  the  proper  sense.    It  is  not  till  the  mind  conceives 
a  proposition;  as  *^  God  is  a  Sovereign,"  that  it  has  any  hold 
upon  the  subject  for  applying  its  inventive  powersL 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
theme  of  a  discourse  should  be  actually  presented  in  the  form  of 
a  logical  proposition.     In  many  cases  it  would  defeat  in  a  ereat 
measure  the  very  object  of  a  discourse  thus  to  state  it.    m  all 
discourses,  in  fact,  in  which  the  design  is  not  to  prove,  or  to  per- 
suade, but  to  inform  or  excite,  it  would  be   verv  difficult  to 
gather  the  subject  into  the  compact  form  of  a  logical  proposi- 
tion.    If,  for  example,  it  were  the  object  of  the  preacher  to 
enumerate  the  particulars  which  enter  into  the  complex  idea  of 
the  "  divine  sovereignty '' — to  describe  it,   or  to  vindicate  the 
particular  exercises  of  it ;  or  to  set  forth  the  occasions  on  which 
it  is  exercised,  or  the  like,  it  might  be  difficult  to  gather  together 
into  one  single  proposition  all  the  various  items  of  thought. 
This  is,  however,  not  at  all  at  variance  with  what  we  have  laid 
down.     In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  virtual  copula,  which  makes 
the  discourse,  in  each,  one  single  discourse,  having  one  vital 
principle  diffusing  itself  into  all  the  members.    The  distinction 
between  a  mere  title  and  a  thesis  is  thus  apparent.     A  title  de- 
termines nothing.    It  simply  points  to  a  particular  road,  along 
which  somewhere  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  will  find  the 
subject.    A  proposition  defines  the  exact  Qeld  within  which  the 
view  is  confined.    The  title  "  History  of  France  "  thus  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  work.    It  may  be 
a  disquisition  on  the  necessary  ideas  which  make  up  this  com- 
plex notion ;  what,  in  other  words,  is  meant  by  the  term  ^*  his- 
tory," and  what  country  is  meant  by  the  term  "  France."    It 
may  be  a  critique  on  some  history  that  has  appeared.     It  may 
be  designed  only  to  indicate  the  necessary  sources  from  which  a 
history  of  France  must  be  derived.     It  is  not  till  we  pass  to  the 
proposition,  **  the  History  of  France  is  so  and  so,"  that  we  get 
the  proper  thesis.     So  also  in  that  part  of  the  composition  of  a 
discourse  which  is  called  invention,  it  is  not  until  the  mind  has 
planted  itself  on  this  copula — this  t^,  that  it  can  do  any  thing 
in  its  work.    It  is  precisely  here,  we  imagine,  that  the  great 
difficulty  of  composing,  particularly   in   young  writers,  lies. 
They  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are  to  do,  because  their  subject 
has  not  passed  into  the  form  of  a  proposition.    The  subject  may 
be  ever  so  familiar  to  them ;  they  may  be  at  no  loss  for  words ; 
but  still  the  mind  refuses  to  work.    Let  the  theme  be,  for  illus- 
tration, **  hope."    It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  move  a  step 
until  they  have  determined  what  they  are  to  do  with  their  sub- 
ject^ whether  show  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  the  human 
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breast  as  hope ;  or  describe  in  what  hope  consists,  or  disfingotsh 
it  from  other  affections ;  or  enumerate  the  objects  or  conditions 
of  hope.  This  determination  must  be  made  at  the  outset ;  and 
when  it  is  made,  the  subject  has  assumed  the  nature  of  a  logical 
proposition. 

It  is  in  the  copula,  we  apprehend,  that  we  are  to  sedc  the 
outermost  limits  of  unity  in  a  discourse.  We  say  outermoal 
limits.  For,  although  it  always  must  circumscribe  and  include 
every  subject  of  which  rhetorical  unity  can  be  predicated ;  yet 
it  docs  not  always  coincide  with  the  precise  limits  of  such  unity. 
It  is  merely  an  uUra  quern  mm  boundary;  by  no  means, 
always  a  cUra  quern  non.      That  is,  unity  is  not  always 

I>re8erTed  when  the  subject  can  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
ogical  proposition.  For  instance,  in  a  discourse  on  the  **  pas- 
sion of  Chnst,"  in  winch  the  design  is  to  exhibit  the  peculiar!* 
ties  which  characterize  it,  unity  will  not  be  preserved,  unless 
the  discourse  throughout  be  managed  so  as  to  accomplish  one 
definite  purpose  in  the  hearer's  mind — either  inform  his  under- 
stMoriing  merely,  or,  including  this  as  a  subordinate  end,  aim  to 
eisite  his  feelings,  as  of  gratitude,  confidence,  love.  With  the 
kiter  design  in  view,  unity  would  be  violated,  if  instruction  of 
the  iotellect  were  made  any  where  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
sabordinate  object.  This  information  of  the  understanding  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  the  excitation  of  the  feelings ;  it  may 
oenstitote  a  great  part  of  the  discourse.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  colored  throughout  by  the  pathetic  character  of  the  ultimate 
doign  of  the  discourse.  It  must  not  follow  exclusively  and  in- 
dfeptndently  the  laws  of  the  mere  didactic  Those  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  throughout  bend  to  the  higher  authority  of 

Satbetic  discourse,  and  be  interpreted  and  applied  accordingly. 
Inch  that  would  be  demanded  for  a  mere  intellectual  appre- 
kaosion  of  the  subject,  must  be  passed  over.  Circumstances 
Viimportant  to  such  an  apprehension,  will  need  to  be  dealt 
iipoQ,  explained,  and  set  forth  at  length,  amplified  and  elevated 
bgr  a  suitable  verbal  expression.  All  discourse,  thus  centering 
as  to  its  object,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  we  must  find  the  de* 
tensiaing  ftraits  of  unity  there,  and  not  in  the  subject  merely. 
It  still  remains  true,  that  not  only  does  this  unity  of  object  fre- 
qoantly  coincide  with  the  proper  unity  of  subject,  as  perhaps 
miarally  in  didactic  and  argumentative  discourse,  but  always 
Xms  objective  unity  falls  within  the  copula  of  a  logical  propo* 
sraoD* 
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We  have  thought  proper  to  speak  in  this  excursive  and  ubp 
methodical  manner,  of  that  logical  unity  ia  a  discourse  which 
is  founded  on  the  copula,  not  merely  because  it  is  sometiaies 
convenient  to  make  use  of  this  more  genuine  test,  in  judging  of 
the  unity  of  a  discourse ;  nor  merely  that  we  might  more  fuUy 
indicate  how  far  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who  finil 
here  the  determination  of  unity  in  alt  discourse;  but,  also^  be- 
cause, in  the  actual  construction  of  a  discourse,  it  is  in  this  that 
the  speaker  miist  find  bis  first  limits ;  from  within  these  limits 
he  is  at  liberty  to  draw  supplies  at  his  will ;  tUs  field  he  must 
thoroughly  survey,  or  he  cannot  know  that  all  the  essential 
means,  or  even  the  best  means  within  his  reach,  are  actually 
employed  to  accomplish  his  end.  Indeed,  for  one  great  part  of 
his  work—  logical  invention — this  is  his  only  unity.  In  pure 
didactics,  as  in  systems  of  science,  in  narrative  and  explanatory 
discourse,  where  the  information  of  the  understanding  is  aimed 
at,  as  well  as  in  argumentation,  as  has  been  before  intimated, 
this  is  the  only  unity,  unless  the  discourse  be  regarded  as  con<* 
structed  for  particular  minds,  with  partial  or  erroneous  view^ 
Where,  however,  the  feelings  are  to  be  aroused,  or  the  will  is 
to  be  moved,*  the  boundaries  of  unity  become  contracted.  We 
proceed  now  to  point  out  more  distinctly  and  fully  the  precise* 
nature  of  this  unity,  and  to  show  the  grounds  of  its  necessity  in 
a  perfect  discourse.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  a 
purely  dialectic  consideration  of  the  subject,  deriving  our  illus* 
trations  from  the  definitions  we  have  already  presented. 

The  position  before  indicated,  that  the  true,  unity  of  a  dis* 
course  must  be  sought  in  the  object  to  be  effected  in  the  hearer's 
mind,  is  sustained  by  the  consideration  that  a  discourse  is  a 
product  of  art,  and  must  submit  to  all  the  msthetic  principles  of 
art  Now  it  enters  into  the  essence  of  an  art>  that  it  have  a 
definite  end,  which  is  pursued  by  a  regular  method.  Art,  as 
critical  or  aesthetic,  fixes  its  eye  at  this  proposed  end  as  at  a 
focal  point,  and  every  ray  that  comes  from  the  subject,  which 
is  not  concentrated  there,  it  excludes,  as  not  within  its  pre* 
scribed  method.    It  takes  in  that  focal  point  the  single  beam 


*  We  leave  out  of  the  enumeration  the  imagination,  be- 
eause  it  can  never  be  a  lawful  object  with  the  preacher  to  aim 
merely  or  chiefly  at  the  gratification  ot  that  department  of  the 
mind.  The  imagination  is  to  be  pleased  only  with  a  view  to 
an  ulterior  end. 
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that  is  collected  upon  it,  and  so  mucb  of  the  radiant  as  furnishes 
that  beam,  and  nothing  more.  All  besides  is  extraneous  to  if, 
and  is  rejected.  Here  is  the  entire  outline  of  that  form,  beyond 
which  it  does  not  look,  and  within  which  it  requires  there  should 
be  perfect  fulness.  It  is  evident,  now,  that  it  is  the  end  which 
determines  and  limits  eyery  thing.  The  end  determines  the 
quantity  of  material,  and  the  method  in  which  it  is  disposed. 
It  is  true  that  certain  limitations  exist  in  the  material.  A 
sculptor  would  be  accounted  mad,  who  should  undertake  to 
chisel  a  Venus  from  a  block  of  granite ;  as  would  be  a  preacher, 
who  should  aim  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  holy  confidence  in  God 
from  the  history  of  Judas.  So,  also,  the  development  of  the 
subject  towards  a  given  end  must,  as  proceeding  from  the  sub- 
ject, be  governed  in  some  measure  by  it.  Still,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  subject  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely  determine  the 
particular  end ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  while  the  development 
must  proceed  naturally,  that  is,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  character  of  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  deter- 
mine the  direction.  It  is  the  end  in  view  that  at  last  comes  in 
and  directs  the  whole.  Until  that  end  appear,  art  evidently 
can  judge  nothing  respecting  the  development.  It  might  as 
well  attempt  to  pass  criticism  on  a  pile  of  brick  and  mortar, 
while  still  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  thrown 
together,  ft  is  true,  brick  and  mortar  would  be  very  unfit 
materials  for  an  obelisk.  It  is  true,  that  brick  and  mortar  must 
be  laid  together  somewhat  differently  from  blocks  of  g^ranite, 
or  wood  of  Lebanon.  But,  after  all,  art  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  structure  till  the  end  or  design  is  determined.  Now,  the 
very  nature  of  the  discourse  fixes  that  end  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  For  wherefore  does  a  roan  speak,  but  to  enlighten, 
convince,  please,  arouse,  or  persuade;  in  short,  effect  some 
change  in  the  mind  of  another.  And  these  ends  of  instruction, 
conviction,  and  the  rest,  are  essentially  distinct,  and  must  be 
sought  by  essentially  different  means.  We  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  thus,  that  the  unity  of  discourse  must  be  found  in  the 
end  to  be  effected,  in  the  understanding,  imagination,  passions, 
or  will  of  the  hearer. 

The  necessity  of  this  unity  in  a  perfect  discourse,  is  still  fur- 
ther shown,  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  method. 
Method  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  art.  As  art  implies  an 
end,  so  it  implies  a  way  to  that  end ;  and  method  is  but  that 
way.    There  are  two  things  which  relatively  to  each  other 
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determiDe  the  law  of  method.  These  are  the  subject  and  the 
end  proposed.  If  the  end  be  conviction,  then  a  perfect  method 
requires  that  all  in  the  subject  fitted  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  mind  addressed,  or  at  least  sq  much  as  in  the  circumstances 
can  best  be  brought  forward  to  effect  that  purpose,  be  applied 
in  a  manner  according  with  the  laws  of  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  There  may  be  much  in  the  subject  fitted  to  in- 
struct. There  may  be  much  addressed  to  gratify  the  imagina- 
tion ;  much  to  move  the  passions ;  but  all  this  must  be  separated 
and  set  aside,  and  left  behind,  and  nothing  but  what  is  suited  to 
convince  be  taken.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  at  the 
time,  that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  separate  faculties  and 
susceptibilities ;  but  that  it  is  essentially  one ;  and  no  department 
of  its  nature  is  influenced  independently  of  the  rest.  To  con- 
vince effectually,  you  must  often  work  on  the  feelings,  amuse 
the  fancy,  inform  the  intellect.  Still,  a  perfect  method  requires 
that4hese  aims  be  always  strictly  subordinate.  So,  also,  what 
of  the  subject  is  thus  taken  must  be  borne  directly  forward  to 
the  proposed  end — conviction.  The  argument  may  be  clothed, 
no  matter  how  richly,  with  the  dress  of  the  imagination ;  it  may 
be  animated,  no  matter  how  thoroughly,  with  passion ;  pro- 
vided, always,  that  the  hearer  be  only  the  more  disposed  thereby 
to  admit  it  and  feel  its  force.  Whatever  is  done  aside  from 
this,  especially  whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  force  of  argument, 
or  to  divert  its  aim  from  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  is  a  deviation 
from  the  law  of  a  perfect  method. 

The  same  argument  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  unity  in  a 
perfect  discourse,  a  unity  determined  by  the  object  to  be  effect- 
ed in  the  hearer's  mind,  may  be  presented  in  another  form,  as 
derived  from  the  idea  of  a  discourse.  We  mean,  when  we  speak 
of  a  discourse^  certainly  not  two  or  more  discourses.  We  m^an 
one  discourse.  Now,  what  gives  unit}'  to  a  discourse  ?  How  do 
we  distinguish,  here,  between  unity  and  plurality  ?  Is  it  enough 
that  all  be  contained  in  a  single  volume  1  Is  it  enough  that  all 
can  be  delivered  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  less  or  more  ?  Is 
unity  determined  by  volume  or  time  1  Is  it  determined  by  the 
unity  of  the  occasion  ;  so  that  if  a  preacher  in  the  first  half  hour 
speak  on  the  subject  of  faith,  and  in  the  second  of  the  millen- 
nium^ hb  discourse  is  one ;  but  if  he  present  to-day  one  part  of 
bis  argument  in  proof  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  the  other 
the  next  week,  his  discourses  are  two  ?  Is  it  determined  by  the 
anity  of  the  subject ;  so  that  the  discourse  is  perfectly  one,  if  a 
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man,  discoursing  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  should  devote  one  half 
of  bis  time  to  the  question  whether  Christ  bore  his  cross  all  the 
way  to  Calvary,  and  the  other  to  an  enumeration  of  the  bless- 
ings purchased  by  his  death?  What  determines  a  discourse  to 
be  one,  unless  it  be  a  angle  end  pursued  steadily  from  the  begin- 
nine  of  it  to  the  close  1 

We  are  fully  aware  that  contradictions  to  this  idea  may  seen 
to  abound  on  all  sides  around  us.  Perhaps  a  great  part  of  the 
discourses  that  we  hear,  and  a  great  part  of  those  that  we  find 
in  books,  may  seem  to  contradict  this  representation  of  unity  in 
discourse.  Preachers  have  not  regarded  unity  as  lying  here. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  fullest  and  clearest  convictions  of 
the  reason  may  be  violated  in  practice  ?  At  all  events,  is  it  not 
possible  that  habits  and  customs  may  prevail  for  a  long  time  in 
the  community,  which  not  a  member  of  that  community,  when 
the  matter  is  clearly  presented  to  his  mind,  but  will  admit  to  be 
in  violation  of  reason  ?  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  has 
been  so  much  ignorance  and  mistake.  We  need  carefully  to 
distinguish,  here,  between  a  merely  verbal  and  a  strictly  logical 
unity.  A  preacher  who  should  announce  his  subject  in  the 
forms  of  the  following  partition :  "  I  shall  speak,  first,  of  the 
nature,  of  evangelical  repentance;  in  the  second  place,  show  it 
to  be  a  scriptural  duty ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  present  some 
motives  for  the  immediate  performance  of  this  duty,"  merely 
violates  verbal  unity.  While,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  make  the  verbal  form  in  all  respects  peifect,  and  while  a 
tdcilful  artist  would  carefully  avoid  any  such  deformities  and  dis- 
crepancies in  his  work,  still,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the 
truth  is  concerned,  the  above  partition  does  not  offend  against 
the  law  of  unity.  In  order  to  induce  men  to  repentance,  which 
may  be  the  high  object  in  the  supposed  discourse,,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  to  show  that 
it  is  enjoined  in  the  word  of  Qod.  If  these  particular  objects 
were  strictly  subordinated  to  this  ultimate  end,  unity  would 
have  been  preserved. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  too,  that  the  appending  of  infer- 
ences, remarks,  observations,  and  the  like,  so  customary  through- 
out Christendom,  would  be  in  violation  of  strict  unity.  Doubt- 
less unity  is,  in  this  usage,  frequently  violated,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily.  The  ultimate  end  in  all  preaching  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  practical  goodness;  in  other  words,  the  direction  and 
•confirmation  of  the  wUl  in  the  way  of  holiness.     But,  in  order 
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to  move  Ihe  will,  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  feelings,  to  con- 
yince  the  judgment  or  enlighten  the  understanding.  So,  in 
order  to  more  the  affections,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  of  the 
reality  of  the  object  towards  which  they  are  to  be  excited,  and 
to  exhibit  what  in  it  is  fitted  to  attract  thetn.  Explanation  of 
the  terms  of  a  proposition  is  likewise  necessary  to  a  conviction 
of  its  truth :  still  further,  the  conviction  of  a  general  truth  does 
not  necessarily  secure  an  actual  assent  to  all  the  particulars 
comprehended  in  it.  Hence,  consistently  with  a  regard  to  the 
strictest  unity,  the  subject  may  be  carried  forward  from  one 
general  truth  to  various  particulars  involved  in  it ;  from  expla- 
nation to  conviction,  and  from  conviction  or  explanation  to  the 
excitement  of  the  feelinp^s,  and  from  either  to  appeals  to  the 
controlling  principle  of  the  soul.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  reverse  process  cannot  be  adopted,  as  is,  in  fact,  oAen  done, 
without  destroying  unity.  To  turn  from  appeals  to  the  affections 
back  to  argumentation  or  explanation  is,  so  to  speak,  advancing 
backwards ;  a  new  course  is  taken,  and  unity  of  method  is  lost. 
There  is,  moreover,  what  is  called  the  topiad  method  of 
preaching,  which  it  may  appear  difficult  to  vindicate  with  this 
view  of  unity  in  a  discourse,  and  which  yet  we  find  adopted  by  the 
most  celebrated  and  most  successful  preachers.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  this  kind  of  preachmg  is,  that  the  subject  is 
distributed  into  several  propositions,  which  are  discussed  each  by 
itself,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  each  other,  or  to  any 
one  final  end.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen  that  a  complex 
subject  may  be  treated  topically,  as  it  is  termed,  without  any 
necessary  violation  of  unity.  In  an  exegetical  discourse,  founded 
on  any  passage  of  Scripture,  the  most  direct  method  may  some* 
times  be  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  several  logical  phrases 
of  the  text.  So  also  in  other  kinds  of  discourse,  what  is  called 
the  topical  method  may  happen  to  coincide  with  that  which 
the  just  development  of  the  subject  may  require.  But  these 
eoittcidences  are^  merely  accidental ;  and,  in  truth,  this  topical 
method,  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  is  founded  on  no  correct 
idea  of  proper  method,  and  can  be  justified  on  no  principle 
whatever.  Indeed,  the  very  phrase,  topical  method,  involves 
contradiction  and  absurdity,  and  the  propriety  of  using  it  can  be 
supported  only  in  indulgence  to  human  weakness  and  error;  for, 
if  method  implies  any  thing  necessarily,  it  implies  unity,  and  a 
topical  method  is  a  method  which  has  no  proper  unity.  At 
least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples  that  are  given  to 
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illustrate  this  kind  of  method,  there  is  no  unity,  as  detemuned 
hy  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  in  the  hearer's  mind. 

It  was,  we  apprehend,  this  false  method  which  occasioned 
Fenelon's*  rejection  of  divisions  in  a  discourse.  It  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  condemn  what  sometimes  goes  under  the  name  of  division. 
He  recommends  thus,  b  opposition  to  what  he  calls  **  our  [the 
French]  method  of  dividing,"  the  practice  of  Demosthenes  and 
Tully.  AnTd  these  men,  he  says,  in  these  very  words,  **  pointed 
out  carefully  all  those  things  that  ought  to  be  distinguished ;  to 
each  of  them  they  assigned  its  proper  place."  Fenelon,  then, 
at  the  very  time  when  discarding  division,  distinctly  recognized 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  parts  of  a  subject,  and,  more- 
over, the  necessity  of  arrangement^  which  presupposes  what 
may  without  impropriety  be  denominated  division.  But  it  may 
be  profitable  to  endeavor  to  get  a  still  more  clear  and  distinct 
notion  of  Fenelon's  idea  of  that  division  which  he  so  utterly 
repudiates  as  irreconcilable  with  all  true  eloquence.  He  eveiy 
where  regards  the  ancients  as  true  models  in  oratory.  If  any 
one  of  the  ancient  orators  could  be  singled  out  as  exemplifying 
more  exactly  than  any  other  his  idea  of  a  perfect  method,  free 
from  all  that  false  division  which  offends  him  so  much,  it  would 
be,  without  doubt,  Demosthenes,  every  one  of  whose  orations,  he 
expressly  says,  *^  is  a  close  chain  of  reasoning."  Let  us 
examine  for  a  moment,  then,  one  of  his  perfect  models.  We 
will  take  that  first  of  all  oratorical  performances,  the  oration 
for  Ctesiphon.  The  apparent  subject  in  this  oration  was  the 
alleged  illegality  of  a  certain  decree  proposed  by  Ctesiphon  in 
the  senate  of  Athens.  The  only  issue  that  could  be  made  from 
the  charge  against  Ctesiphon  was  this  of  illegality  ;  and  the 
only  points  to  be  considered  were,  Are  the  allegations  in  the 
decree  of  Ctesiphon  true,  as  the  law  requires  1  Was  Demos- 
thenes, as  an  officer  of  the  state,  debarred  by  law  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  receiving  a  crown  7  And  were  the  time  and  place  of 
the  proposed  coronation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Athens 
providing  for  such  matters?  These  questions  arise  at  once 
from  the  three  counts  of  .Sschines'  indictment  But  it  is 
evident  that  neither  .£schines  nor  Demosthenes  regarded  this 
as  the  main  issue  of  the  case.  iE^hines,  indeed,  most  earnestly 
insists  that  Demosthenes  should  be  confined  to  this  issue  of 
illegality ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  that  he  did  not 
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regard  tbis  as  the  great  question,  and  directs  his  efforts  toward 
quite  another  issue,  involving  that  of  illegality,  indeed,  but  other- 
wise widdy  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  true  issue  of  the 
case  was  between  Demosthenes  and  .£schines  as  personal  rivals, 
and  representing  two  great  political  parties  and  systems  of 
administration.  The  decision  mvol ved  the  triumph  of  one  party 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  other.  These  two  systems  of  policy 
:were  not,  indeed,  viewed  on  their  own  exclusive  merits.  With 
the  utmost  art  all  the  personal  qualities  and  acts  of  the  two 
great  representatives  of  those  adverse  systems  were  wrought  up 
into  the  comparison.  The  true  parties  in  the  trial  were  not 
Ctesiphon  and  the  state,  but  Demosthenes  and  .Xschines.  It 
was,  therefore,  but  a  small  thing  with  either  advocate  to  secure 
the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  Ctesiphon.  The  great  and 
s'mgle  object  proposed  by  each  was  to  produce  in  the  minds  of 
ihe  judges  a  conviction  that  in  all  their  relations  to  the  state,  in 
a  just  comparison  of  their  personal  characters  and  civil  conduct, 
himself  was  deserving  of  approbation  and  his  adversary  of  con- 
ilemnation«  At  this  one  ol^ect  Demosthenes  aims  the  whole  of 
his  oration.  Starting  from  the  position  in  which  the  case  lay 
in  the  miads  of  the  judges,  after  the  oration  of  .^Ischines,  he 
proceeds  undeviatmgfy  forward, clearing  his  way  as  he  advances, 
adapting  himself  in  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  language,  all 
along  strictly  to  the  stage  of  his  progress ;  at  first  modestly,  as 
if  in  doubt  of  his  reception  by  his  judges ;  then  more  confidently ; 
and,  finally,  with  the  most  commanding  assurance  of  triumph, 
till  he  fastens  his  cause  firmly  on  the  convictions  of  his  judges. 
Here  we  find,  indeed,  Fenelon's  '^  close  chain  of  reasoning.'* 
la  one  sense  there  is  noUiing  broken.     Certainly  there  is  pro- 

fress  every  where — no  halting,  no  retrogression,  no  digression, 
here  is,  strictly,  no  repetition.  His  work  at  the  time  is  tho- 
roughly done,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to  turn  back  to  supply  a 
4lefect.  All,  indeed,  is  perfect,  admirable,  divine.  But  is  there 
no  division  ?  If  it  be  essential  to  division  that  the  parts  should 
be  designated  numerically^— as  first,  secondly,  etc. — then  there 
is  no  division  If  it  be  essential  to  division  that  all  the  topics 
which  are  to  be  introduced  be  distinctly  announced  at  the  outset, 
then  we  find  no  such  division  here,  but  we  do  find  parts ;  we 
find  also  express  intimations  of  transition  from  one  part  to 
another ;  we  find  even  a  logical  distribution  of  most  of  the  parts 
X)f  his  oration  formally  given  in  the  beginning.  Demosthenes' 
eloquence  is  not  the  eloquence  of  Chatbaw-— a  storm*cloud  of 
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paanoiiy  dandiof,  iiideecl,  with  cleotrtc  fladieB  of  tbought,  yet 
wild,  orderlesty  except  ia  the  wiM  order  of  stormy  pa§«OD.  It 
18  more  like  the  tropical  sun-^mild  and  gentle  at  its  first  risiiig, 
kindliag  with  brighter  Kglit  and  inteMer  beat  with  regular 
progress,  till  erery  thing  that  oones  under  its  path  lies  scorched, 
withered,  and  prostrate  under  its  mid-day  beams.  Every  where 
there  is  aim,  process,  order.  Its  effects  are  not  transient,  like  the 
eloquence  in  which  passion  predominates  over  reason — in  whidi 
reason  only  so  far  »  admitted  as  is  necessary  to  communicate  pas- 
sion; for  even  pasnon  participates  in  a  rational  soul,  and  must  be 
addressed  in  a  rational  way.  in  Demosthenes,  passion  is  ef«r 
but  a  subordinate-Hin  auxiliary.  Intellect  ever  predominates 
and  rules  and  directs  erery  thiiig.  His  method,  ooosequentlyy 
is  method  in  its  true  sense — ever  pro^essive  towards  a  definite 
end  which  is  never  lost  sight  of.  While  passion  is  not  wanting 
—while  intellect  is  ever  fired  with  passion,  we  may  still  trace 
the  progress;  nsay  even  measure  on  the  several  stages.  He 
never  forgot  that  his  judges  vrere  men ;  and  with  per^t  art  he 
allows  then  from  time  to  time  periods  of  repose  from  the  ex* 
haustion  of  strained  attention.  More  than  this,  he  places  along 
his  way  the  mile-etqnes  which  asight  indicate  to  them  the  fact 
and  the  degree  of  their  progress.  In  this  respect  it  would  seem 
as  if  FencSm's  precepts  hwl  been  at  the  helm  of  all  his  move* 
atients.  Indeed,  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  method  of  De» 
mosthencs  in  this  oration,  or  Fenelon's  idea  of  a  perfect  plan  of 
a  discourse,  thAn  by  quoting  his  language^  and  then  comparti^ 
with  it  the  actoal  course  adopted  by  Demosthenes.  *^  We  ought 
at  first,*'  says  Fcnelon,*  **  to  give  a  general  view  of  our  subject, 
and  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  audience  by  a  modest  and 
insinuating  introduction,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor  and 
probity.  Then  we  should  establSh  those  principles  on  which 
we  design  to  argue ;  and  in  a  clear,  easy,  sensible  manner  pro* 
pose  the  principal  faets,  dwelling  on  the  oiremastances  whidi 
we  intend  to  make  use  of  afterwards.  From  these  prinoipkn 
and  facts  we  must  draw  just  oonsequcnees,  and  argue  in  such  a 
dear  and  well-conneoted  manner,  that  ail  our  proofe  may  sup- 
port each  other ;  and  so  be  the  more  easily  remembered.  Every 
step  we  advance,  oar  discourse  ought  to  grow  stronger,  so  that 
the  bearers  may  feel  mors  and  more  the  ferce  of  the  truth ;  anA 
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iben  we  ought  to  ^pla j  it  in  such  lively  images  and  movements 
as  are  proper  to  excite  the  passions."  Such  is  the  method^  in 
every  feature  enumerated,  puraued  by  Demosthenes.  We  have 
**  the  modest  and  insinuating  introvluction  f*  the  "  general  view 
of  the  sutgect,**  with  the  mode  of  handling  it ;  the  "  facts  "  and 
**^ircumstances'*  constituting  the  technical  •*  narration  f^  then 
the  particular  statement  of  the  proposition  with  the  mode  of 

!  defending  it,  so  far  as  it  could  with  propriety  be  made,  and  then 

4he  argument  presented  in  "  such  a  clear  and  well-connected 
tnanner,  that  all  the  proofs  support  one  another."    What  is  to 

f  be  particularly  observed  is,  that  these  several  parts  of  division 

are  all  indicated  by  the  orator  as  he  passes  from  one  to  another^ 
Such  a  division,  ttien,  as  this,  is  not  what  Fenelon  condemns. 
But  there  is  something  more  to  be  remarked  on  the  method  of 
this  oration ;  for  we  have  not  yet  indicated  its  entire  plan  and 
■cope.  We  have  before  said  that  the  defence  of  Ctesiphon  was 
not  (he  main  object  of  the  oration.  Were  this  the  case,  the 
orator  would  have  stopped  with  the  defence  of  the  illegality ; 
with  the  vindication  of  the  impeached  allegations  in  the  decree 
that  Demosthenes  was  worthy  to  receive  a  crown ;  the  proof 
that  no  law  prohibited  his  receiving  it,  and  the  defence  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  coronation.  This  defence  occupies  less 
than  one  half  of  the  oration.  When  this  is  completed,  this 
ilefence  of"  the  illegaHty,"  to  which  JEschines  was  so  anxious 
to  confine  him,  he  has  accomplished  but  a  small  part  of  his  de- 
sign, although  an  indispensable  part.  From  this  point  his 
manner  and  tone  are  wholly  changed,  indicating  an  important 
ehanee  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  Now  he  becomes  the 
assailant;  an«l  now,  instead  of  the  warrior  behind  his  shieM, 
coolly  protecting  himself  against  the  arr«>\^  s  of  a  distant  enemj^ 
weiind  the  hot  combatant  in  the  onset  and  charge,  bearitigtiowii 
his  foe,  able  no  longer  to  assail,  but  satisfied  to  defend,  with  all 
the  force  of  argument  and  invective  Here  lies  the  unity  of  this 
master^piece  of  oratory.  Here  is  seen  the  perfectness  of  its 
method.  All  this  Fenelon  fully  approves.  Yet  here  is  division 
— all  that  can  be  meant  by  division  in  a  discourse.  W*hat  then 
is  that  division  which  drew  forth  so  severe  denunciations  from 
this  able  critic  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  France, 
we  shall  see  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  division  of  the  one  subject 
in  a  discourse ;  but,  in  strict  language,  a  division  of  the  discourse 
into  two  or  more  subjects.  We  shall  find  what  some  at  least 
have  described  as  the  topical  method.    Even  the  very  first  cf 
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French  preachers,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  oraton 
of  the  world,  are  not  free  from  what  we,  perhaps  presumptuously 
but  yet,  we  think,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Fenelon,  firmly 
believe  to  be  a  serious  defect  and  fault.  We  may  open  a  volume 
of  their  sermons  almost  at  random  for  an  exemplificatioD.  We 
will  take  the  sermon  of  Massillon  '^  for  the  day  of  the  Epi- 
phany."* His  text  is  Matt.  2:  2,  ^*  We  have  seen  his  star  in  Uie 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him."  His  plan  is  thus  proposed. 
'*  Let  us  collect  these  three  characters  indicated  in  our  gospel, 
which  may  instruct  us  in  all  our  duties  in  respect  to  the  truth : 
truth  received,  truth  dissembled,  truth  persecuted."  We  discover 
here,  indeed,  certain  propositions  finely  balanced  against  each 
other,  all  sustaining  some  relation  to  a  centre  truth — three  graces 
dancing  together  around  a  common  throne.  But  we  fail  to  see 
any  vital  connexion  between  them ;  any  oneness  of  object  pur- 
sued in  them ;  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  method  observed 
in  the  discussion  of  them.  We  might  read  or  hear  the  discourse 
with  deep  interest  We  might  leave  it  deeply  impressed.  Bat 
DO  one  thought  has  been  fixed  in  our  convictions.  All  is  vague 
and  indefinite.  In  fact  we  have  three  different  discourses  instead 
of  one. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  French  preachers  has  exerted  a  more 
powerful  and  extensive  influence  on  the  character  of  our  preach- 
ing than  Saurin.  We  find  in  him  every  where  the  same  char- 
acteristic in  regard  to  the  plan  of  his  discourses.  It  matters  little 
where  we  open  the  volume.  *The  sermon  ^'  on  the  little  success 
of  Christ's  ministry  "  will  fairly  exemplify  the  character  of  his 
discourses  in  the  particular  we  are  considering.  It  is  founded 
on  Rom.  9:21,'^  All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands 
unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."  He  thus  lays  out 
bis  plan.  "  I  design,  first,  to  show  you  the  unsuceessfulness  of 
Chnst's  ministry  as  a  prodigy,  as  an  eternal  opprobrium  to  that 
nation  in  which  he  exercised  it  And  I  intend,  secondly,  to 
remove  your  astonishment,  after  I  have  excited  it ;  and  by  malung 
a  few  reflections  on  you,  yourselves,  to  produce  in  you  a  convic- 
tion, yea,  perhaps,  a  preservation  of  a  certain  uniformity  of  cor- 
ruption, which  we  cannot  help  attributing  to  all  places  and  to 
all  times."! 


*  (Euvres  de  Massillon,  Tom.  I.  p.  102.  Paris  Ed.  1836. 
f  Sermons  translated  by  R.  Robinson,  Vol.  lU.  p.  129.  Loud. 
Ed.  1796. 
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These  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  Fenelon  was 
justified  in  his  criticism  on  French  preaching.  *^  There  remains 
no  true  unity  after  such  divisions,  seeing  they  make  two  or  three 
different  discourses,  which  are  joined  into  one  only  by  an  arbi- 
trary connexion."  They  will,  also,  we  think,  suffice  to  show 
'i-  that  what  is  called  the  topical  method,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 

r.  distinguished  from  other  species  of  method,  is  necessarily  de- 

structive of  unity,  and  is  unworthy,  except  in  the  loosest  use 
of  language,  to  receive  the  name  of  method. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves,  in  endeavoring  to  show 
li  the  indispensableness  of  unity  to  a  perfect  discourse,  to  the  merely 

dialectic  argument — ^to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  very  idea 
of  a  discourse,  as  being  a  product  of  art,  and  therefore  necessarily 
implying  a  definite  end,  and  a  regular  method  which  ever  aims 
/  at  one,  and,  also,  implying  unity  of  design  in  the  very  denom- 

i  ination — a  discourse.    But  we  may  be  met  here  by  the  objection, 

i  that  names  are  of  little  account;  if  preaching  may  enect  its 

object,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  admitted  it  may,  without  this  nice 
attention  to  the  principles  of  art,  it  is  idle  to  shackle  one's  self  by 
;  endeavoring  to  observe  them  :  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  leave 

genius  to  its  own  course,  unbridled  and  unfettered.    It  would  be 
J  enough  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  terms  we  have  used 

^  denote,  we  believe,  ideas  that  agree  with  their  objects ;  and  only 
so  far  as  there  is  this  accordance,  is  there  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ment we  have  presented.  Hence,  unless  human  reason  is  un- 
worthy of  confidence  where,  if  any  where,  it  is  entitled  to  it,  in 
the  construction  of  language,  such  an  argument,  in  its  nature,  is 
the  most  conclusive  of  all  arguments.  But  we  may  take  other 
ground.  We  may  maintain  that  even  eenius  cannot  prosecute 
its  flight  so  happily  and  so  successfully  m  any  other  way ;  that 
preaching  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  accomplish  so  well  its 
object. 

Genius  has  its  laws  of  working.  It  is  but  a  property  of  the 
reason,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  reason.  It  is  in  the  highest 
d^ee  absurd,  to  suppose  that  it  can  soar  as  well  out  of  its  ele- 
ment as  in  it;  that  it  can  pursue  its  divine  work  of  creation  as 
successfully  against  the  very  principles  of  its  rational  nature,  as 
in  accordance  with  them.  When  is  genius  successful  in  its 
work*?  Is  it  when  it  is  aimless  1  What  is  a  perfect  product 
of  genius  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  one  that  has  form,  regularity, 
design ;  in  short,  oneness  in  its  object  ?  But,  in  fact,  when  is 
the  creative  work  of  genius  most  happily  accomplished  1  Wheui 
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judging  from  experience,  does  the  tnind  inTent  most  easily, 
most  happily  1  We  answer,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  never 
but  ^K*hen  there  is  unity  in  its  aim.  It  is  even  to  this  that  Mas- 
sillon  owes  his  brilliant  success  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  aimed 
ever  and  only  at  the  beart  of  his  hearer.  He  never  sought  at 
tfke  same  time  to  amuse  the  fancy,  to  convince  the  judgment,  to 
instruct  even  the  intellect,  as  predominant  or  co-ordmate  ob- 
jects. He  seized  tbe  richest  and  boklest  images,  he  wielded 
the  strongest  arguments,  he  concentrated  upon  his  subject  the 
intensest  light  or  illustration,  only  that  he  might  more  eflfectually 
reach  the  heart  He  failed  only  in  not  having  pursued  a  strict 
unity  in  thus  reaching  the  heart.  There  are  emotions  of  a 
mutually  opposing  nature  in  the  human  soul ;  they  cannot  co- 
exist in  their  most  vehement  exercises ;  and  when  accidentally 
existing  at  the  same  time,  they  strive  each  to  master  and  ex- 
terminate the  other.  He,'  therefore,  who  endeavors  to  awaken 
such  contrary  emotions  at  the  same  time  in  the  bosom,  and  ex- 
cite them  to  their  highest  degrees  of  exercise,  must  necessarily 
foil  of  his  object.  Even  where  the  emotions  are  not  thus  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  sool 
will  burn  most  deeply  when  tbe  fuel  is  divided  and  fed  out  to 
different  sensibilities.  It  is  an  undisputed  law  of  tbe  human 
mind,  that  its  convictions  and  its  passions  go  out  farthest  when 
but  a  single  direction  is  opened  to  them ;  that  its  impressions  are 
strongest  and  deepest  when  the  die  is  single  and  unchanged. 
Thus  in  both  ways  does  unity  of  object  perfect  the  discourse. 
It  facilitates  invention  in  the  speaker,  and  deepens  impression 
in  the  hearer. 

We  have  dweH  thus  long  on  the  nature  of  unity,  and  its 
necessity  in  a  perfect  discoui^e,  because  (his  is  funda:i.ental. 
For  it  is  the  condition  of  all  life  in  eloquence,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else  ;  and  without  it,  there  is  no  such  thino^  as  de- 
velopment possible  or  conceivable.  Even  when  a  speaker  im- 
presses to  some  degree  without  observing  it  in  its  strictness, 
there  is  a  partial  observance.  In  fact,  in  every  s  ch  case,  there 
are  unities  corresponding  with  the  number  of  objecrts  purNued. 
Each  of  these  may  have  its  life,  and  so  far  its  impressivenesB. 
We  are  ever  reminded,  in  such  case,however,of  thepovcrty/>f  the 
soil,  whicTh,  injitead  offending  up  to  heaven  a  tall  majestic  tree, 
with  its  stately  trunk  and  wide  ex)Hinde<i  branches,  its  exuberant 
foliage  ami  perfect  fruit,  can  produce  only  sorry  shrub  oaks, 
numerous  it  may  be,  but  worthless.    The  distinct  conception  of 
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the  essential  unity  of  a  discourse,  as  defined  by  the  particular 
object  in  the  hearer's  mind,  brings  ^rith  it,  by  their  necessarv 
connexion,  every  other  idea  that  enters  into  the  discourse.  It 
affords  the  only  stand^point  of  criticism  from  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  discourse  can  be  judged. 

It  remains  only,  in  order  to  complete  our  representation  of  the 
ideal  of  a  perfect  discourse,  to  consider  this  essential  unity  as 
developed,  aceording  to  the  nature  of  the  germ  or  the  subject,  as 
ooDceived  in  the  speaker's  mind    Now,  from  the  very  nature 
of  truth  and  its  correspondence  with  the  laws  of  mind,  this  natu- 
ral  development  must  be  symmetrica}.    It  is  not  more  certain 
that  the  material  particles  which  constitute  any  of  the  various 
crystallized  substances  of  the  earth  will,  if  unimpeded  from 
without,  arrange  themselves  into  the  perfect  form  of  a  crystal, 
than  that  truth,  brooded  over  and  warmed  into  life  by  the  con- 
templating intellect,  will  shoot  forth,  as  in  a  growth,  and  ex* 
pand  itself  in  perfect  symmetry  and  order.    Doubtless,  there  is 
a  great  diversity  in  mental  operations.     Doubtless,  the  same 
truth,  objectively  considered,  will  expand  itself  variously  in 
various  minds.    The  same  grain-seed  would  develope  itself  very 
differently  in  different  soils.    Moreover,  the  same  proposition, 
as  proposed  from  without,  becomes  greatly  modified  in  the  par- 
ticular mind  ;  and  derives  a  hue  from  the  peculiar  color  which 
constitutional  temperament,  habit,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  may  impart.     Still  all  mind,  as  the  first  ^reat  creation 
of  perfect  wisdom  and  order,  the  very  image  of  its  creator,  in 
its  unconstrained,  unperverteil  workings,  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  order.     As  even,  although  the  soil  be 
feeble,  the  germ  will  still  send  forth  a  stalk,  a  head,  a  seed, 
ever  proper  to  its  kind ;  so  the  feeble  intellect  will  develope 
truth  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  truth,  unless 
perverted  by  false  taste  and  corrupt  habits.    As  truth  thus  ever 
admits  and  demands  this  symmetrical  development,  so  the  mind, 
to  be  addressed,  is  most  happily  and  successfully  reached  and 
impressed,  when  the  truth  is  presented  in  this  its  natural  syixk- 
metry  and  order. 

The  living  unity  of  the  thought  which  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  discourse,  as  defined  by  the  object,  must,  moreover,  if  it 
be  preserved,  maintain  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  througbr 
out  the  development.  The  oak  developes  itself  ever  under  one 
general  law.  It  impresses  its  own  nobility  not  only  on  the 
trunk,  the  bark,  the  boughs,  but  also  on  the  foliage  and  bloom. 
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lo  every  part  you  detect  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  oak.  It 
is  not  more  unnatural  for  the  peach  to  ripen  on  the  bough  of  a 
sycamore,  or  the  rich  bloom  of  the  magnolia  to  unfold  itself  on 
the  chestnut,  than  warm  appeals  to  the  passions  to  be  scattered 
along  the  path  of  cold  narration  or  philosophical  exposition ; 
for  the  branches  to  unite  themselves  to  the  trunk  by  the  twigs 
and  leaves,  than  argumentative  inference  and  explanatory  re* 
mark  to  follow  urgent  exhortation.  The  mind  is  subject  to  its 
own  laws  in  all  its  operations,  and  stubbornly  resists  every 
effort  to  move  it  in  contradiction  to  those  laws.  Truth  that  is 
unfolded  discordantly  with  these  laws  cannot  meet  with  a  ready 
entrance.  Persuasion  cannot  thus  be  made  to  precede  convic- 
tion ;  nor  excitement  of  the  feelings,  intellectusu  apprehension. 
The  mind  refuses  to  believe  before  it  understands,  and  to  be 
turned  off  from  the  warm  sunny  regions  of  the  fancy  or  of  the  feel* 
ings  to  the  icy  sterility  of  pure  argumentation.  It  equally  re* 
fuses,  when  it  would  feel  strongly,  or  think  clearly  and  vigor- 
ously, to  put  itself  at  the  beck  of  mere  caprice,  and  follow  the 
motions  of  an  ignis  fatuus.  Not  only  is  it  repugnant  to  taste, 
but  hostile  to  intellectual  apprehension  and  conviction,  as  well 
as  to  strong  feeling  and  decision,  to  mingle  species  with  genus, 
and  genus  with  species ;  to  blend  together  in  the  same  dis- 
course heterogeneous  views,  even  although  they  may  have  some 
coherence  with  the  general  subject ;  to  make  oaks,  in  short, 
spring  from  corn  seed,  or  twig  and  leaf  from  the  root  or  trunk 
instead  of  from  the  bough  and  branch. 

Every  living  germ,  finally,  seeks  complete  and  perfect  devel- 
opment Natare,  unobstructed  from  without,  never  stops  short 
of  what  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  One-sided  developments,  trun- 
cated, or  dismembered  shapes,  prove  that  her  work  has  been 
interfered  with. 

It  is  the  undertaking  of  perfect  art,  to  give  nature  a  free  and 
full  develo[)ment,  unimpeded  by  any  foreign  force.  It  can 
never  deem  its  work  completed,  until  tne  development  be  carried 
forward  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  suspending  of  the  last  leaf  and 
the  coloring  of  the  last  flower. 

Such  is  the  conception  of  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  eloquence; 
a  single  germ  of  thought  germinated  in  a  congenial  soil,  ex- 
panded in  natural  symmetry,  unity  of  character  to  completeness 
m  every  limb,  leaf,  and  fibre. 

Our  dbcussion  has  been  so  far  extended,  that  we  shall  forego 
obviating  some  objections  that  may  be  raised  to  the  view  we 
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have  presented.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  view 
presented  is  founded  in  truth ;  and  that,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
giving  a  proper  representation  of  it  as  it  lies  in  our  own  mind,  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  convictions  of  others.  If  it  be  corrc  ct,  it 
certainly  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pulpit  orator  that 
he  thoroughly  possess  himself  of  this  idea  of  a  perfect  discourse. 
Not  only  will  it  enable  him  to  render  each  particular  effort 
more  effective  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but  it  will  also 
enable  him  to  secure  a  richer  variety  to  his  preaching ;  for  every 
particular  discourse  will  have  its  own  particular  mode  of  devel- 
opment. It  will  likewise,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
contribute  greatly  to  fertility  of  invention,  and  not  less  to  the 
culture  of  taste ;  for  every  new  effort  in  composition  will  afford 
a  fresh  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  taste.  It  will,  moreover, 
save  him  from  that  fatal  mental  condition  into  which  the 
regular  pastor,  who,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for  years  and 
years  of  a  laborious  life,  must  come  before  his  people  with  the 
prepared  word  of  exhortation  and  instruction,  Is  so  liable  to 
fall :  the  habit  of  regarding  the  preparation  for  the  pulpit  a 
mere  drudgery — as  mechanical  a  thing  as  the  treading  of  the 
furrow  by  the  ploughman,  calling  for  no  effort  of  creative 
power,  and  consequently  giving  no  spring  or  life  to  any  men- 
tal faculty. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

The  Natural  Histort  of  Man  in  his  Spiritual  Relations. 

By  Samvxl  AoAMf,  M.  D^  Profenor  of  Chemiitrj  and  Natvnl  Hlitmy,  Hliooit  CoII«g«. 

Und  was  die  innere  Stimme  spricht, 
Das  t&u8cht  die  hoffeode  Seele  nicht 

ScaiLLSR. 

htroduction. 

All  sentient  beings  are  subject  to  wants.  That  is,  they  are 
so  constituted  as  to  render  the  attainment  of  certain  ends  neces- 
sary to  their  very  existence.  Each  animal  is  rifted  with  certain 
powers  of  activity,  and  subjected  to  certain  instinctive  desires 
or  vital  appetences.  To  find  a  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  its 
powers, — to  attain  the  objects  of  its  desires,  is  a  necessity  of  its 
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being.  When  all  its  powers  find  their  appropriate  sphere  of 
action,  and  its  sentient  nature  meets  the  objects  towards  which 
it  aspires,  then  it  is  that  the  animal  may  be  said  to  live  and 
eftjoy.  To  fail  of  either  of  these  ends  involves  imperfection, 
.disorder,  decay,  or  death.  No  animal  is  a  fit  representative  of 
his  species,  which  is  not  allowed  to  move  in  the  sphere  assi^ed 
to  it  by  its  Creator.  That  is  not  the  real  eagle  that  is  trained 
up  within  the  confines  of  a  cage.  If  you  would  see  the  royal 
bird  in  all  the  sublimity  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  you  must 
view  him  with  giant  wmi^  sporting  upon  the  dark  bosom  of  the 
storm,  and  listen  to  his  wild  scream,  shrilling  above  the  roar  of 
the  tempest.  The  real  lion  is  not  reared  within  the  limits  of  bare 
and  grates.  You  may  see  him  now  crouching  beneath  the  dark 
iungles  of  the  East,  and  now  darting  with  terrific  fury  upon  the 
huge  boar  of  the  forest 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  animal  is  organized  for  a  pe- 
culiar destiny.  To  reach  that  destiny  is  its  ^ood,  but  to  fail  of 
that  object  is  to  lose  the  ^reat  end  of  its  existence.  Happily, 
however,  the  countless  millions  of  living  beings  that  inhabit 
our  earth  are  not  doomed  to  this  disappointment.  Sentient  na* 
ture,  as  it  is  displayed  around  us,  exhibits  one  vast  system  of 
harmonious  relations.  We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  every  variety 
of  active  powers,  each  moving  in  a  sphere  of  delightful  activity ; 
on  the  other,  every  appetite  and  desire  enjoying  in  full  fruition 
all  its  objects  of  gratification.  The  eye  is  adapted  to  the  light, 
and  to  receive  through  it  the  impressions  of  the  pleasing  variety 
of  form  and  color  of  the  objects  and  scenes  around  us.  The 
wing  finds  delightful  exertion  in  cleaving  the  buoyant  air, — the 
weboed  foot  and  fin  in  gliding  through  the  liquid  wave.  No 
want  is  unsupplied ;  no  desire  unsatisBed.  Each  sentient  exist- 
eoca  awakes  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  season  of  delightful  activity, 
and  finds  every  longing  satisfied,  till  at  length  it  gently  sinks  to 
its  last  repose  on  the  kindly  bosom  of  nature. 

These  are  no  speculations  of  a  vain  philosophy,  but  the  sober 
deductions  of  an  enlightened  reason.  It  is  a  principle  of  univer- 
sal belief,  that  there  is  somewhere  in  nature  a  supply  for  every 
want,  a  soope  for  the  free  exercise  of  every  living  power ;  and 
this  conviction  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  and  experience 
c^  all  time.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  maintain  that  there  exists 
an  exception  to  this  principle  in  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race.  We  admit  the  existence  of  an  appa^ 
rent  exception  here ;  and  it  is  one  object  of  this  discussion  to 
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set  aside  this  apparent  exception,  and  to  show  that  all  the  wants 
of  human  nature  have  been  provided  for,  and  that  man  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  satisfactory  good. 

All  will  admit  the  truth  of  the  principle  above  stated,  in  its 
application  to  the  inferior  animals.  The  known  adaptations  of 
the  animal  organs  and  instincts  to  each  other  and  to  external 
nature,  form  the  basis  of  a  most  interesting  class  of  deductions 
from  geological  phenomena.  On  this  principle,  a  skillful  natu- 
ralist  is  able  to  deduce  from  a  single  b<3ne  of  an  unknown  animal 
the  forms  and  connexions  of  the  other  parts,  as  well  as  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
illustrious  Cuvier,  by  a  profound  study  of  natural  history,  arrived 
at  such  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  harmony  and 
adaptation  which  run  through  the  anatomical  structure  of  ani- 
mals, that  he  was  able  to  construct  from  single  bones  models  of 
entire  skeletons  of  extinct  species ;  and  subsequent  discoveries  of 
whole  skeletons  proved  that  he  had  not  mistaken  the  plan  of 
the  great  Architect  of  nature.  From  the  organic  remains  found 
imbedded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  geologists  have  inferred  the 
forms,  sizes,  habits,  and  instincts  of  its  primeval  inhabitants. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  calculate,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
the  states  in  which  our  globe  has  existed  in  past  periods  of  time, 
as  well  as  the  changes  that  have  svept  over  its  surface  during 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  argument  runs  thus :  "  This  bone  be- 
longs to  a  skeleton,  whose  joints  adroit  of  a  certain  range  and 
variety  of  motions.  These  motions  must  have  been  performed 
by  a  corresponding  muscular  apparatus,  and  connected  with  a 
peculiar  organization  of  the  great  central  organs  of  life,  and 
of  ail  those  parts  oC  the  body  subservient  to  them.  Such  an 
organization  must  have  destined  the  animal  to  a  given  mode  of 
life,  and  imposed  upon  it  peculiar  instincts  and  habits.  At  the 
time  when  this  animal  existed,  the  earth  must  have  afforded  it 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  activity,  and  yielded  it 
the  means  oT  satisfying  the  cravings  of  its  nature.  That  is,  the 
earth  muFt  have  been  in  a  given  state  at  the  period  when  this 
animai  iived. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  how  the  human  mind,  starting  from  so 
small  a  hint  as  a  single  bone  of  an  extinct  animal,  presumes  to 
trace  back  the  path  of  Providence  through  the  lapse  of  unknown 
ages,  through  changes  and  revolutions  too  vast  for  the  concep- 
tion of  finite  intellects.  At  first  view,  the  mind  is  startled  at  the 
boldness  of  such  gigantic  conclusions  from  premises  apparently 
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so  insignificaDt    But  admit  that  natural  history  is  a  science — 
that  it  is  a  priociple  of  this  science  that  all  the  races  of  animated 
existences  are  provided  with  an  ample  sphere  of  activity  and 
enjoyment ;  and  the  conclufflon  is  bound  to  the  prembes  with 
the  very  chain  of  destiny  itself.    Deny  this  principle,  and  you 
not  only  invalidate  the  above  deductions  from  geological  phe- 
nomena, but  yott  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
natural  history  itself.    Science  is  but  the  expression  of  the  per- 
manent relations  and  adjustments  of  nature.    But  if  this  princi- 
ple is  not  true,  there  is  nothing  permanent  in  the  relations  of 
sentient  bangs.    Deny  this  prmciple,  and  the  golden  chain  of 
being  is  broken.    The  boasted  harmony  and  order  of  nature 
become  wild  discord  and  inextricable  confusion.    All  the  gene- 
rations of  past  ages,  together  with  existing  races,  are  but  the 
abortions  of  chance,  without  meaning  in  the  system  of  nature, 
without  definite  character  or  fixed  relations.    Indeed,  if  this 
principle  be  denied,  the  supposed  organic  remains  found  imbed- 
ded in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  no  longer  any  evidence  even 
of  the  exidtnce  of  ancient  species  of  animals,  now  extinct ; 
much  less  of  a  formor  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  cor- 
responding to  their  natt&res.    We  might  as  well  adopt  the  views 
of  some  of  the  earlier  opposers  of  geological  speculations,  and 
contend  that  these  supposed  bones  and  shells  of  animals  are 
only  the  accidental  forms  whieh  matter  assumed  at  its  original 
formation ;  if,  indeed,  absolute  and  universal  skepticism  were 
not  a  more  rational  conclusion  from  such  premises.    This  prin- 
ciple, then,  must  stand,  or  we  must  ce^se  to  talk  of  the  order  of 
nature — ^the  harmonious  adjustments  and  consentient  relations 
of  universal  being. 

We  have  dwelt  with  some  detail  upon  the  above  illustratioD, 
because  we  wish  to  present  clearly  to  the  mind  oT  the  reader  (he 
princifde  which  it  involves,  and  because  we  intend,  o«  this  princi- 
ple, to  argue  from  the  nature  of  roan  to  his  relations  and  destiny, 
from  his  moral  powers  and  spiritual  wants  to  his  spVritoal  rela- 
tions. It  may,  however,  seem  superfluous  to  expend  so  much 
labor  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  universal  application  of 
the  principle  at  which  it  aims  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
are  most  skeptical  in  matters  of  religion.  Nay,  the  skeptic 
himself  has  eaeerly  appealed  to  this  very  principle,  when  he 
has  imagined  that  it  would  arm  him  with  a  weapon  of  attack 
against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  In  this  way  aa 
attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
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creation.  From  the  organic  remains  imbedded  in  the  crust  of 
the  earthy  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  history  of  our  globe  goes 
back  to  an  antiquity  far  more  remote,  than  the  period  fixed  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  We  shall  not  stop  to  clear  up  this  diffi- 
culty, but  vrill  simply  remark,  that  this  argument  derives  its 
main  support  from  this  very  principle,  for  A^hich  we  are  con- 
tending ;  viz.  that  nature  supplies  to  all  the  races  of  animated 
existences  a  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  their  powers,  and  objects 
to  satisfy  their  wants.  The  principle  is  true.  We  grant  to  the 
skeptic  its  full  benefit,  and  all  the  conclusions  logically  deduced 
from  it.  We  claim  the  advantage  of  the  same  principle  in 
investigating  the  spiritual  relations  and  destiny  of  man. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  subject,  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  a  prejudice  which  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  some, 
against  the  principle  which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate, 
growing  out  of  the  scene  of  disorder  presented  by  the  human 
race.  Admit  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  and  we  have  a  solution 
of  the  moral  disorder  in  which  the  race  is  involved,  without 
invalidating  the  principle  which  runs  through  all  the  inferior 
ranks  of  sentient  existence.  That  a  moral  beiiY^,  like  man, 
should  for  a  long  time  fail  to  reap  the  good,  that  lies  along  the 
path  of  his  existence,  is  no  proof  that  a  satisfying  good  nowhere 
exists  for  him.  The  possibility  of  going  wrong  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  relations  of  a  moral  being.  Tne  possibility  of 
attaining  a  satisfying  good  is  not  only  a  necessary  element  in 
the  relations  of  a  moral  oeing,  but  a  claim  of  all  animated  exist- 
ence upon  the  bounteous  goodness  of  nature.  The  lower  ani- 
mals are  chained,  as  it  were,  to  their  destiny  by  the  force  of 
impelling  and  regulating  instincts.  Tfrey  have  only  physical 
wants  to  be  provided  for.  Man  is  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
reason  and  deliberate  choice.  He  has  intellectual  and  moral, 
as  well  as  physical  wants.  Man  may  fail  to  attain  a  satisfying 
portion  by  preferring  the  transient  to  the  permanent,  the  present 
to  the  future,  the  lower  to  the  higher  good.  With  the  brute 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  momentary  and  the  enduring, 
the  present  and  the  future.  With  him  there  is  no  lower,  no 
higher  good.  The  present  is  to  him  fraught  with  an  overflow- 
ing fullness  of  enjoyment,  and  the  future  is  secured  to  him  with- 
out his  care  or  concern.  He  has  no  intellectual  and  moral  crav- 
ings— no  conscience  to  rebuke  his  entire  abandonment  to  the 
allurements  of  sense  and  the  gratifications  of  the  moment. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  man  does  sometimes  or  frequently 
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fail  of  a  satisfying  good,  his  condition  is  still  reconciled  to  tbe 
harmony  of  nature ;  if  it  is  also  admitted  that  a  real  good  exists 
for  him,  and  is  attainable  in  the  struggle  of  moral  probation  to 
which  he  is  called,  especially  is  this  true,  if  we  consider  that  his 
very  feeling  of  want  and  desolation  is  a  providential  means  of 
detaching  him  from  the  pursuit  of  unsatisfying  objects,  and  of 
leading  him  to  the  fountains  of  true  happiness.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  blame  the  moral  government  that  is  over  us, 
so  long  as  man  is  conscious  of  his  errors  and  failures,  and  a 
voice  within  prompts  him  to  aspire  towards  the  true  good  of  his 
being,  and  to  struggle  on  to  its  attainment. 

We  come,  next,  to  inquire.  What  are  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  human  mind  1  What  are  the  inhe- 
rent powers  and  instinctive  wants  of  human  nature  ?  These 
questions  being  answered,  we  are  led  with  unerring  certainty 
to  the  existence  of  corresponding  exterior  relations,  an  appro- 
priate sphere  of  action,  and  satisfying  objects.  If  it  be  not  so, 
man  is  an  absurdity  in  the  system  of  nature.  The  existence  of 
such  an  absurdity  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  it  be  absolutely 
demonstrated,  that  the  objects  which  can  satisfy  the  wants  of 
human  nature,  do  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
ties. 

As  this  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  purely  upon  the  principles 
which  are  admitted  in  the  investigations  of  Natural  History,  it 
inight  be  supposed  that  the  Bible  should  be  excluded  from  the 
discussion.  But  there  is  one  aspect,  in  which  it  may  be  view- 
ed in  this  inquiry  without  violating  the  principles  which  we 
have  prescribed  to  ourselves.  The  Bible,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
superior  powers  and  intelligences  and  man's  relations  to  them, 
can,  as  we  apprehend,  be  consistently  viewed  in  only  one  of  two 
aspects.  It  must  be  received  as  a  revelation  from  heaven  to 
man,  or  as  a  record  of  human  thought  and  feeling — as  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  God,  or  as  showing  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  with  regard  to  its  supposed  unseen  relations. 
In  this  latter  aspect,  we  will  corisent  to  view  the  Bible  in  this 
discussion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
to  claim  for  it  even  historical  accuracy,  much  less  divine  inspi- 
ration. We  will  consent  to  view  it,  where  the  skeptic  places 
it,  on  the  same  level  with  the  pagan  mythologies.  We  hope, 
however,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  to  be  able  by  logical 
argument,  to  raise  it  from  that  degradation  to  the  high  elevation 
which  it  occupies  in  the  mind  of  the  true  believer. 
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In  investigating  the  wants  and  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  chambers  of  con- 
sciousness, and  elicit  her  testimony  on  the  subject ;  not  by  rack 
and  torture,  but  by  calm  questionings  and  patient  and  silent 
waiting  for  her  deliberate  answers.  As  far  as  the  limits  which 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  will  permit,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  trace  the  windings  of  human  thought  and  feeling  on  the 
page  of  the  historian,  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  in  the  ha- 
rangue of  the  orator,  in  the  mazes  of  mythology,  and  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  catch  the  still  small  voice  of  humanity  amid  the 
rage  and  din  of  fanaticism,  and  to  distinguish  the  pure  gushings 
of  religious  emotion  amidst  the  muddy  waters  of  superstition. 
We  shall  not  be  very  particular  to  inquire  what  have  been 
the  musings  of  theological  dreamers,  or  what  the  theories  of 
cold  specuTatists,  who  would  endeavor,  by  square  and  rule,  to 
frame  a  system  of  the  universe  suited  to  the  scale  of  their  own 
narrow  views.  But  the  question  is.  How  does  the  common  mind 
Jeel  amidst  the  great  spectacle  of  nature  ?  How  does  the  great 
soul  of  humanity  respond  to  the  impression  made  upon  it  by  the 
universe  in  which  it  moves  ? 

The  Reality  of  Spiritual  Existences, 

In  attempting  to  investigate  the  wants  and  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  mind  is  at  once  struck  with  the  uniformity  with 
which  man,  in  all  ages,  has  pushed  his  hopes  and  his  fears  be- 
yond the  visible  and  the  finite,  and  has  sought  for  objects  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  his  soul,  for  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers,  in  the  mysterious  unseen  and  future.  In  other 
words,  man  has  ever  recognized  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a 
mere  world  of  sense,  and  has  sought  relief  for  the  unsatisfied 
aspirations  of  his  nature,  in  his  belief  in  an  unseen  world  of 
spiritual  existences.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  being 
able  to  imagine  such  a  world  and  such  beings.  It  must  believe 
in  them,  and  live  in  reference  to  them,  in  order  to  feel  that  it  lives 
worthily.  Upon  this  belief,  and  acting  with  reference  to  it,  rest 
the  true  happiness,  the  real  dignity  of  man.  This  last  point  might 
be  substantiated  by  an  extensive  appeal  to  facts.  But  the  read- 
er's own  observation  «nd  experience  will  bear  ample  testimony 
to  its  truth.  Is  there,  then,  no  spiritual  world  ?  Are  there 
no  higher  existences  than  man  ?    Is  there  no  nobler  destiny  for 
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biin  thaD  to  pine  through  life  with  unsatisfied  longings,  and  then 
to  rot  in  everlasting  forgetfulness  1  Is  the  vital  food  of  the  soul 
a  lie  1 — a  lie,  too,  which,  if  its  real  nature  Mrere  discovered, 
would  prove  its  death  poison  1  Does  a  tolerably  conafortable 
^  existence  in  this  life,  depend  upon  the  mind's  being  able  to  im- 
pose upon  itself  all  sorts  of  mockeries  and  delusions  T  Or  have  we 
here,  in  analogy  with  the  whole  range  of  animated  existence 
beside,  tlie  instincts  of  nature  aspiring  toward  their  real  objects, 
toward  the  true  destiny  of  man  ?  This  must  be  achnitted,  <x 
Natural  History  is  no  longer  a  science. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  instincts  of  human  nature, 
proves  the  existence  of  the  spiritual. objects  toward  which  they 
move.  To  determine  the  direction  and  scope  of  these  instincts, 
is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  world  to  whidi 
man  stands  related,  the  character  of  those  spiritual  beings  to 
whom  he  is  allied,  and  his  relations  to  them.  This  is  the  task 
upon  which  we  now  enter. 

The  Being  of  a  God. 

Man  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  powers  orer  which  he 
exercises  no  control.  He  is  borne  along  by  a  current,  which 
he  can  neither  curb  nor  direct.  In  other  words,  man  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  he  is  a  dependent  being  ; — the  sport  of 
chance, — a  prey  to  malignant  powers, — or  the  child  of  rational, 
omnipotent  Beneficence.  The  latter  conviction  is  that  alone  in 
which  the  mind  can  rest  and  feel  satisfied.  The  existence  of  an 
omnipotent,  benevolent  Deity,  is  a  want  of  the  human  souL 
Hence»  at  the  first  sober  glance  at  this  subject,  the  idea  of  a 
God  rises  in  awful  sublimity  before  the  mind,  as  the  one 
thought  which  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  mankind  from  the 
earliest  records  of  fabulous  antiquity  down  to  the  present  mo* 
ment.  If  our  design  were  limited  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  a  God  we  might  stop  here,  and  rest  our  argument 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  universal  conviction  and  feelings  of  the 
human  race.  We  might  show,  that  the  only  rational  account 
of  these  convictions  is  found  in  the  admission  of  the  Divine 
Existence.  But  we  propose  to  give  the  Natural  History  of 
the  idea  and  belief  of  a  God  ;  to  trace  them  from  their  first 
dawning  in  the  infant  mind  to  their  full  splendor  in  the  matu- 
rity of  reason,  to  show  that  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  spectacle  of  the  universe  it  necessarily 
finds  a  God. 
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What  then  is  the  origia  and  history  of  this  idea  and  belief? 
The  first  step  towards  answering  this  question  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  idea.  Our  true  notions  of  a  Deity  consist  not  in 
the  conception  of  any  sensible  form,  though  this  may  inciden- 
tally arise  in  most  minds  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  God. 
The  idea  of  a  God  and  the  belief  in  his  existence,  recognize  the 
attribute  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  etc.,  as 
embodied  in  the  nature  and  character  of  an  invisible  being. 
How  then  does  this  idea  spring  up  in  the  mind  t  The  idea 
must  have  a  foundation  for  its  existence  in  nature,  otherwise  it 
could  not  exist  This  foundation  must  consist  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  conspiring  to- 
gether to  engender  the  idea.  A  belief  in  a  corresponding  real- 
ity is  forced  upon  the  mind,  together  with  the  idea  This  will 
appear  evident  if  we  consider,  that  the  idea  of  a  Grod  is  made 
up  of  elements,  which  have  arisen  in  the  mind  in  its  converse 
with  the  world;  and  that  these  elementary  ideas  have  been 
forced  upon  the  mind,  together  with  a  belief  in  their  corresponii- 
ing  realities.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ideas  of  power,  wisdom, 
or  goodness,  ever  to  arise  in  the  mind  apart  from  the  belief  that 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  realities.  The  reality,  there- 
fore, of  the  divine  attributes  is  forced  upon  our  belief.  But  the 
embodying  of  these  attributes  into  a  person,  that  is,  the  forming 
of  an  idea  of  God,  must  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  What, 
then,  is  this  foundation  1  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  wayward 
sports  of  a  truant  fancy,  or  in  the  combining  power  of  the  mind, 
under  the  strong  direction  of  impelling  principles,  which  will 
not  let  it  rest  short  of  the  idea  of  a  God  and  belief  in  his  exist- 
ence 1  The  universality  of  the  idea  and  the  belief  does  not 
countenance  the  notion  that  they  spring  from  the  caprices  of  a 
prurient  fancy.  We  are  left  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
idea  of  a  God  and  belief  in  his  existence  are  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  mind  amid  the  circumstances  of  this  world.  The 
attributes  of  Deity  are  forced  upon  the  mind  as  realities.  The 
mind  is  impelled  by  its  very  constitution  to  combine  these  attri- 
butes into  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  to  repose  its  faith  on  that  idea, 
as  the  representative  of  a  reality.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
idea  of  a  God,  and  belief  in  his  existence,  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation ;  viz.  the  spontaneous  workings  of  the  human  mind 
amid  the  spectacle  of  the  universe.  It  is,  moreover,  proper 
to  remark,  that  some,  if  not  all  of  the  attributes  specified  above, 
ar6  persond  attributes,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  a 
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person.    Hence  the  reality  of  the  attribute  necessarily  carries 
along  with  it  the  reality  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

But  we  come  to  inquire  a  little  more  specifically  into  the 
origin  in  the  human  mind  of  tlie  idea  of  a  God  and  belief  of  his 
existence.  Observe,  that  we  are  not  inquiring  how  the  being 
of  a  God  may  be  demonstrated,  but  how  the  human  mind  in  the 
process  of  its  unfolding  actually  arrives  at  those  convictions  on 
the  subject  which  it  carries  through  life. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a 
God  to  our  feeling  of  dependence :  which  feeling,  as  they  sup- 
pose, has  stimulated  the  mind  to  create  for  itself,  in  the  notion 
of  Deity,  an  object  on  which  it  may  repose  its  own  weakness 
with  trustful  reliance.     Our  feeling  of  dependence,  it  may  be 
remarked,  recognizes  the  fact,  that  we  have  an  interest  in  a 
power  above  us,  which  is  not  subject  to  our  control.     This 
feeling  rather  proves,  that  we  already  have  some  idea  of  Deity, 
than  constitutes  the  medium  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
idea.     Indeed,  this  feeling  is  the  basis  of  Cousin's  a  priori  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  a  God.     But  the  expression  may  be 
changed  ;  and  it  may  be  alleged,  that  our  feeling  of  want  ori- 
ginates the  idea  of  a  God.    Hunger  never  originated  the  idea  of 
food.     It  does,  however,  constitute  that  state  of  the  physical 
sensibilities,  which  renders  food  necessary  to  animal  enjoyment 
and  health.     Food  is  first  recognized  as  such,  when  it  actually 
satisfies  hunger.     The  conscious  wants  of  the  human  soul  con- 
stitute that  state  of  the  moral  sensibilities,  which  renders  the 
recognized  existence  of  an  omnipotent,  benevolent  Deity  neces- 
sary to  spiritual  enjoyment  and  health.     But  mere  want  is  blind 
The  mind  must  seek  beyond  itself  for  the  objects  which  can 
satisfy  its  desires.    Man  can  never  find  in  the  sterile  waste  of 
his  own  unsatisfied  longings  the  objects  toward  which  the  soul 
aspires.     Hence  the  mind  can  never  arrive  at  a  recognition  of 
Deity,  unless  a  God  is  made  known  in  nature,  or  by  direct  rev- 
elation.   The  constitutional  wants  and  appetences  of  the  mind 
may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  Deity,  when  one  is  presented 
to  it  by  impressions  from  without  upon  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  soul. 

Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  idea  of  a  God  originates 
in  a  process  of  a  posteriori  reasoning.  It  is  true  that  the  exists 
ence  of  a  God  may  be  proved  by  such  a  process  of  reasoning. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  process  of  reasoning  must 
always  start  with  the  idea  of  a  God.    Hence  the  idea  must  have 
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had  some  other  origin.  What  other  origin  can  it  have,  than 
the  spontaneous,  intuitive,  or  instinctive  recognition  of  Deity 
through  nature  ?  This  we  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  idea ; 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis. 

The  mind,  we  say  then,  is  not  obliged  to  go  through  the 
argument  from  effect  to  cause,  from  design  to  a  designer,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  God.  The  mind  Jeels,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes in  the  midst  of  the  grand  and  moving  spectacles  of  nature. 
There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature,  which  is  capable  of 
exciting  an  emotion  of  beauty,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  that  does 
not  breathe  with  the  divine  presence^  and  dispose  the  mind  as  it 
were  to  worship. 

On  this  point,  let  the  appeal  be  made  to  consciousness. 

♦    *    *    •    "When  lightning  fires 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 
When  farioos  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 
And  Ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 
Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  skies," 

is  it  the  mere  flitting  and  dancing  of  images  across  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  or  the  striking  of  the  aerial  undulations  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  that  rouses  the  mind  to  the  loAiest  emotion  of 
sublimity,  or  is  it  the  spiritual  recognition  of  vast  power,  not  re- 
siding in  nature,  but  above  nature,  and  controlling  its  course  ? 
When  nature  presents  herself  in  her  more  gentle  and  winning 
aspects,  it  is  not  the  simple  distribution  of  light  and  shade  that 
x^hains  the  soul  in  silent,  sweet  admiration,  as  it  contemplates, 
but  the  conscious  presence  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  pervading  and 
harmonizing  the  scene.  But  this  point  will  be  better  illustrated 
by  bringing  forward  a  few  examples  familiar  to  the  experience 
of  all. 

Go  forth  and  bury  yourself  in  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  forest, 
or  skirt  along  its  borders,  in  one  of  those  rare  moments  of  the 
hushed  silence  of  nature,  which  frequently  precedes  the  roost 
frightful  storms  of  thunder.  Not  a  sound  breaks  upon  the 
solemn  stillness.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  in  motion.  '^  Not  a  leaf 
has  leave  to  stir."  Look  and  listen.  There  is  no  motion,  but 
it  is  not  the  stillness  of  death.  There  is  no  audible  sound.  Yet 
listen  again.  Silence  itself  has  found  a  voice,  which  seems  to 
steal  upon  the  ear^  as  it  were  a  tone  from  the  spirit-land,  awak* 
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ening  in  the  soul  responsive  echoes,  undying  longiogs  and  ai^i- 
rations.  In  scenes  like  this,  the  soul  does  iK>t  feel  itself  alone. 
It  recognizes  a  living  presence  and  power  in  the  scene,  before 
"Which  It  stands  in  silent  adoration.  This  thought  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  following  sublimest  passage  ever  written  by 
Lord  Byron,  descriptive  of  a  night  scene  near  Geneva  Lake : 

*'  All  heaven  and  earth  are  etill,  though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless  a«  we  grpw,  when  feeling  most^ 
And  silent  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 
All  heaven  and  eartfi  are  stilL    From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain  coast, 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  neing  and  a  sense 
Of  that,  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence !" 

These  are  the  genuine  breathings  of  a  poetic  soul,  giving 
utterance  to  the  deep  responses  of  the  inner  spirit  to  the  spirit  of 
nature.  Such,  in  some  degree,  are  the  feelings  of  every  uncor- 
nipted  child  of  nature,  when  holding  communion  with  her  in  her 
deep  solitudes. 

"  Then  stirs  Xhe  feeling  infinite^  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  aloneP 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  same  scene,  as  its  ^  concentred 
life  intense"  awakes  into  perceptible  voice  and  action.    Hark! 

*^  There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill." 

Last  yet  again,  and  feel  your  soul  pervaded  with  the  deep  voice 
of  the  night'wind,  as  with  booming  swell  and  solemn  cadence 
it  breathes  through  the  dark  forest.  Is  it  a  slight  tremor  of  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  the  recognition  of  a  living,  spiritual 
presence,  which  fills  the  soul  with  such  unutterable  sublimity  on 
an  occasion  like  this  1  Go  forth  on  some  calm  sunny  morn- 
ing, when  the  stern  visage  and  rough  voice  of  winter  are  just 
giving  place  to  the  kindly  greetings  of  spring.     As  your  mind 

'*  drinks  at  t^^ry  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season," 

nature  will  seem  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  beneficence,  and  to 
re$])on(l  in  gentle  sympathy  to  your  own  grateful  emotions. 
You  will  feel  that 

"  There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air 

That  Reems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field." 
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Go,  stand  upon  the  trembling  verge  of  the  mighty  cataract  of 
Niagara,  and  contemplate  it  in  all  its  mingled  elements  of  sub- 
limity and  beauty, — its  deep,  awful  plunge, — its  robe  of  glit- 
tering spray, — its  rainbow  diadem, — its  "  voice  of  many  waters" 
— and  you  will  feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence — nay,  within 
the  grasp  of  a  power  that  is  the  pervading,  ruling,  and  har- 
monizing spirit  of  the  scene. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  appeal  to  the  inner  con- 
sciousness will  be  appreciated  by  those  in  whom  the  frosts  of 
selfishness 

"  Have  frozen  the  genial  current  of  the  ■oul," 

and  severed  the  continuity  of  their  existence,  cutting  them  off 
from  sympathy  with  those  emotions  which  this  appeal  is  de- 
signed to  recall.  And  yet,  if  the  cold  worldling  could  only  live 
again  in  the  memory  of  childhood,  he  too  would  know  what  it 
is  to  sympathize  with  the  unseen  power  that  rules  in  nature. 
He  too  could  say, 

"  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
Tne  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.'' 

Childhood  is  the  period  when  sympathy  with  nature  is  the 
quickest  and  freshest, — when  the  light  of  the  Invisible  beams 
purest  upon  the  soul.  Said  a  child  six  years  old,  on  starting 
for  a  place  of  worship  one  pleasant  Sabbath  morning,  '^  It  seems 
as  if  the  wind  knew  that  it  was  Sabbath  day,  and  that  that  is 
why  it  blows  so  gently."  Childhood  is  the  birth-time  of  sublime 
thoughts,  which  reason  in  its  mature  strength  can  never  improve. 

It  IS  not  claimed  that  the  mind,  in  its  converse  with  nature,  is 
always  impressed  with  a  distinct  notion  of  Deity.  It  is,  however, 
maintained,  that  communion  with  nature  gives  rise  to  those  im- 
pressions and  awakens  those  feelings,  which  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  necessarily  grow  up  into  such 
an  idea  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  mind.  The  mind  may 
feel  the  presence  of  Deity  in  nature,  without  forming  a  distinct 
notion  of  an  objective  reality  corresponding  to  the  feeling. 

2.  That  such  is  the  feeling  of  the  mind  in  its  intercourse  with 
nature  we  argue,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  existence  in  all 
languages  of  the  rhetorical  figure  of  personification.  The  phi- 
losophic rhetorician  supposes  this  figure  of  speech  to  have  origi- 
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nated  in  the  mind's  fondness  for  life  and  animated  beings,  in 
preference  to  inanimate  objects.  But  a  mere  Jbndness  for  con- 
scious life  can  never  produce  the  feeling  of  its  presence  in  the 
world  around  us.  Mere  fondness  for  a  thing  does  not  impel  us 
to  call  other  things  by  its  name,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  latter  calculated  to  suggest  the  former  to  the  mind.  Fond- 
ness for  life  cannot  induce  the  mind  to  invest  inanimate  objects 
with  life,  if  there  be  not  in  the  objects  themselves  that  which 
awakens  ?i  feeling  of  the  presence  of  conscious  life.  Grant  that 
the  mind  feeh  a  living  presence  in  all  those  objects  and  scenes 
which  deeply  interest  its  emotions,  and  we  have  a  rational  basis 
for  the  figure  of  personification.  The  language  of  personifica- 
tion gives  utterance  to  this  feeling,  and  is  prompted  by  it.  This 
figure  of  speech,  however,  would  be  the  barest  absurdity,  and 
would  excite  disgust,  rather  than  pleasure,  did  not  the  mind 
spontaneously  invest  with  conscious  life  the  things  personified. 
Is  this  feeling  a  pleasant  delusion  merely,  or  the  response  of  the 
spirit  of  man  to  the  all-pervading,  living  Spirit  of  the  universe  ? 

Dr.  Blair  supposes  that  the  heathen  divinities  may  have  orig- 
inated in  "  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us  by  the 
more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature."  True  it  is, 
that,  in  polytheistic  nations,  every  object  and  every  scene  capable 
of  exciting  the  emotions  has  its  ruling  deity.  The  ardent- 
minded  Greek  had  placed  every  mountain,  island,  and  stream, 
under  the  protection  of  some  guardian  divinity.  He  could  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  deity  of  the  waters  in  the  dull  roar  of  the 
ocean,  and  hear  the  chanting  of  the  wood-nymphs  in  the  sigh 
of  the  midnight  gale.  Polytheism  seems  to  be  the  bringing  out 
into  distinct  conceptions  those  feelings  and  impressions  which 
are  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  personification. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  mind  nat- 
urally finds  for  itself  a  Deity  in  its  converse  with  nature,  from 
the  expressions  of  poets  and  orators  on  the  subject,  and  the  uni- 
versal response  of  the  human  mind  to  those  expressions.  The 
passage  already  quoted  from  Byion  is  strongly  illustrative  of 
this  point.  And  how  much  more  sublime  the  idea  there  pre- 
sented, of  an  omnipresent  Deity,  the  Creator  and  defence  of  all, 
than  any  conception  of  him  merely  as  the  God  of  the  storm, 
though  we  view  him  riding  upon  the  whirlwind  over  Alpine 
heights,  his  red  right  hand  armed  with  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
while  in  his  train 
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"  far  along 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder." 

The  mind  views  Deity  here  in  but  one  aspect,  and  is  agita- 
ted, but  not  filled — thrilled,  but  not  satisfied.  God,  in  all  the 
majesty  and  sublimity  of  his  attributes,  is  not  in  the  '^  great  and 
strong  wind,  though  it  rend  the  mountains,  and  break  in  pieces 
the  rocks.  Neither  is  he  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the  fire." 
But  he  speaks  to  the  soul  in  a  *'  still  small  voice  "  drawn  from 
the  harmonies  of  nature. 

The  following  passage  from  Byron  recognizes  the  fact  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  illustrate : 

*'  There  is  u  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely*  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  mtrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 

Yes,  there  is  society.  The  mind  does  not  feel  alone  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  like  these.  A  living,  spiritual  presence  meets 
the  true  poet,  wherever  he  walks  the  fields  of  nature.  And 
whenever  and  wherever  he  gives  utterance  to  the  feelings  thus 
inspired,  millions  of  hearts  respond,  and  throb  in  unison  to  the 
strain. 

None  will  suspect  Byron  of  too  strong  a  religious  bias  to  be 
trusted  on  this  point.  Much  less  is  Shelley  liable  to  this  sus- 
picion. And  yet  poor  Shelley,  atheist  as  he  was,  could  not  but 
cling  to  the  fond  feeling  (we  do  not  say  belief)  that  his  des- 
tiny was  ruled  by  an  omnipresent  being,  who  could  respond  to 
his  ardent  aspirations,  and  sympathize  with  his  struggles  and 
trials.  The  personification  which  runs  through  his  *'  Hymn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty  "  is  without  meaning,  unless  it  be  inter- 
preted as  the  outflow  of  such  a  feeling.  In  the  first  lines  of  that 
production,  we  have  this  remarkable  expression : 

^  The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us." 

Here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  he  does  homage  to  the  God 
whom  he  denies,  while  he  gives  utterance  to  those  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  which  are  only  satisfied  in  the 
realization  of  an  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  sympathizing  Deity. 
All  the  poets  that  deserve  the  name,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, mii^ht  be  successfully  appealed  to  on  this  point.  But  we 
have  preferred  to  limit  our  references  to  a  few  of  the  most 
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unpromising  cases,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  if  these  sus- 
tain our  Tiews,  our  point  is  gained. 

The  ancient  dramatic  poets  and  the  ancient  orators,  those 
masters  of  the  human  heart,  never  failed,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, to  appeal  to  the  universal  belief  in  a  Deity.  They  might 
not  themselves  theoretically  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God. 
But  they  knew  what  would  move  their  hearers.  The  skeptic 
wiU  certainly  allow  us  to  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 
bards  and  seers,  as  expressions  of  human  thought  and  feeling 
with  regard  to  a  God.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  the 
Bible  on  this  point.  It  is  full  of  Deity,  and  if  not  a  revelation 
from  God,  it  is  at  least  a  revelation  of  the  undying  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul  after  a  supposed  divinity,  to  which  it  may 
cling  and  be  satisfied.  It  is  at  least  a  revelation  of  what  is  in 
man,  and  what  will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  nature. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  a  little  more  specifically  our 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  Grod,  and  the  belief  in  his 
existence.  The  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  when  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  itself  it  is  in  harmony  with  external  nature.  In  our 
intercourse  with  nature,  we  spontaneously  recognize  in  it  un- 
fathomable wisdom  and  unwearied  beneficence.  The  idea  and 
belief  of  an  all-embracing  benevolence  seems  to  rise  in  the  mind 
of  childhood,  in  view  of  the  milder  aspects  of  nature,  as  spon- 
taneously as  the  maternal  smile  awakens  a  responsive  emotion 
in  the  bosom  of  infancy.  These  manifestations  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence,  are  perceived,  or  rather yc//,  to  harmonise 
together  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  are  instinctively  attributed 
to  a  living,  conscious  being,  who  is  believed  to  rule  the  universe. 
Thus  a  God  is  distinctly  recognized. 

This  recognition  of  a  God  seems  to  be  ^feeKng  rather  than 
a  hdiefy  an  intuition  rather  than  a  demonstrative  amvidum. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  therefore  inevitable. 
Even  atheists  unconsciously  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Grod, 
as  may  be  shown  by  a  philosophical  analysis  of  their  writings. 
Does  it  then  require  a  process  of  argumentation  to  prove  that  a 
God  exists  1  The  design  of  a  demonstration  is  to  bring  the 
mind  to  a  necessary  unalterable  conviction.  Such  a  necessary 
unalterable  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  God  arises  sponta- 
neously in  the  mind  of  every  rational  being.  Here  then  we 
rest.  The  existence  of  a  God  is  bound  up  in  our  own  existence 
and  that  of  external  nature.  We  need  no  arguments  to  prove 
it,  and  skepticism  cannot  invalidate  the  conviction.     Skepticism 
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ma^  indeed  bewilder  the  mind  by  confusing  the  lancruage  in 
which  we  unfold  and  express  our  ideas  of  Deity.  Yet  even 
atheism  itself  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  overruling,  omnipo- 
tent, omniscient  benevolence,  in  its  personifications  of  Nature, 
Destiny,  and  the  *^  Divine  Laws  of  human  nature."  We  may 
be  said,  therefore,  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Grod. 

We  have  foreseen  an  objection,  which  will  be  likely  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  the  view  which  we 
have  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  God.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  this  view  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out 
of  the  question  the  influence  of  tradition,  the  force  of  custom, 
the  power  of  education,  in  giving  currency  to  these  very  ideas, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  derive  from  the  pure  instincts  of 
human  nature.  A  traditionary  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
Grod  is  admitted,  then,  to  exist.  How  did  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  tradition  originate  ?  They  must  have  originated  in  an 
especial  revelation,  or  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  But 
those  who  urge  this  objection  are  the  same  that  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  an  especial  revelation.  This  denial  being  admitted, 
we  must  account  for  the  original  rise  of  the  tradition  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  belief  in  a  God,  in  each  individual  mind.  If  then  the 
idea  of  a  God  must,  on  the  skeptic's  own  principles,  have  first 
originated  in  the  manner  we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  may  it 
not,  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  spring  up  in  the  same  way  t 
Indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  how  God  could  reveal  himself  in  any 
other  way  than  the  one  which  we  have  endeavored  to  trace. 
^'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'*  All  that  can  be  known 
of  him  are  the  attributes  whicn  he  may  choose  to  disclose  to 
the  human  mind.  The  name  of  God  is  only  a  general  tern 
for  all  that  we  know  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodnessi 
and  the  other  divine  attributes  as  belonging  to  an  invisible 
being.  Without  such  a  display  of  the  divine  attributes,  all 
language  designed  to  reveal  a  God  would  be  unintelligible. 
When  the  chud  first  begins  to  lisp  the  oft  repeated  inquiry, 
"Who  madef" — and  receives  for  answer,  "  God  ** — ^that 
mysterious  word  conveys  to  his  mind  no  new  revelation ;  but 
only  supplies  him  with  a  name  by  which  he  may  designate  and 
personify  the  power*  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  already 
fill  his  little  soul  with  wonder  and  reverence.  The  name  may 
be  useful  in  enabling  the  child  to  acquire  a  consistent  notion 
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of  Deity,  by  assisting  him  to  generalize,  systematize,  and  re- 
duce to  unity  the  successive  revelations  of  nature.  But,  apart 
from  the  display  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  w'orks  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  language  could  never  reveal  him  to  man.  No 
more  can  a  miracle  reveal  a  God,  if  nature  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  A  miracle  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  same  attributes,  which  6nd  a  more  appro- 
priate and  harmonious  expression  in  the  undisturbed  order  of 
nature.  The  parent  in  endeavoring  to  impress  the  idea  of  a 
God  upon  the  mind  of  his  child  is  forced  continually  to  appeal 
to  the  manifestation  of  Deity  in  nature.  If  the  mind  were  not 
so  constituted  as  to  receive  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  from 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  language  could  be  so 
framed  as  to  suggest  it.  The  mind  must,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  brought  into  the  attitude  of  worship  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  comprehend  the  language  of  a  verbal  revelation  of  Deity. — 
''  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you — the  God 
that  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  It  must  be  admitted,  then, 
that  the  universal  recognition  of  a  Sup)reme  Being  by  the  human 
race,  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  human  nature,  warmed  into 
life,  unfolded,  and  matured,  by  the  radiance  of  truth  beaming  in 
upon  the  soul  from  the  vast  universe  in  which  it  moves,  it  is 
the  response  of  the  dimne  in  man  to  the  divine  in  nature. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  man  intuitively  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  no  further  proof  of 
that  existence  is  needed.  That  intuitive  recognition  is  the  last 
point  to  which  every  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God  aims 
to  bring  the  mind.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  however,  to 
apply  to  this  case,  by  way  of  analogy,  the  principle  which  we 
have  deduced  from  Natural  History.  We  say,  then,  there  exist 
objects  to  supply  every  want  of  every  sentient  being.  Man  is 
a  dependent  being.  His  nature  demands  a  God,  whom  he 
may  adore,  and  in  whom  he  may  repose  with  confidence  and 
trust.  Nature  reveals  such  a  Being.  Therefore,  a  God  must 
exist  as  a  correlate  to  the  wants,  aspirations,  and  convictions  of 
the  human  mind. 

At  this  point  an  interesting  inquiry  naturally  arises,  with  re- 
gard to  the  testimony  of  human  nature  on  the  subject  of  Panthe- 
ism. Do  the  wants  of  the  human  soul  demand  a  Universe- 
God — the  God  of  the  pantheist — or  a  personal,  conscious,  sympa- 
thizing Deity  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  here,  that  the  structure 
of  all  languages,  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  rhetorical 
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figure  of  personification,  the  language  of  Poly  theism,  the  univer* 
sal  cravings  of  human  sympathy,  all  testify  that  a  living  personal 
Deity  alone  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  human  nature.  Even  the 
Pantheist,  in  his  frequent  application  of  personification  to  Deity, 
shows  that  his /eelingx  are  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  at 
variance  with  his  intellect.  Pantheism  is  the  offspring  of  philo* 
sophical  refinement,  and  not  the  genuine  expression  of  the 
spontaneous  convictions  of  the  human  mind.  *'  For  a  very  lon^ 
time,''  says  Coleridge,*  ^*  I  could  not  reconcile  personality  with 
infinity ;  and  my  A^  was  with  Spinosa,  though  my  tohok  heart 
remained  with  Paul  and  John.''  So  it  is.  However  the  head 
may  become  bewildered  by  delusive  theories,  the  heart  ever 
clings  to  a  conscious,  sympathizing  De'ity.  The  head  may  be 
allured  into  the  swamps  of  error,  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  false 
philosophy  that  dance  along  their  slimy  surface,  but  vice  alone 
can  turn  away  the  heart  from  the  pole-star  of  its  affection,  and 
seduce  it  from  its  attachment  to  the  idea  of  a  living,  personal 
God.  But  vice  even  cannot  efface  such  an  idea  from  the  mind, 
though  it  may  clothe  it  with  terror,  and  thus  create  a  motive  to 
seek  refuge  in  Pantheism  or  Atheism. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  belief  in  a  God 
is  necessary  as  a  harmonizing  principle  of  the  human  mind, — 
that  the  soul  can  only  rest  satisfied  in  the  recognition  of  a  living, 
personal  Deity.  We  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  actually  arrives  at  the  recognition  of  a  God, 
uot  by  an  a  posteriori  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  the  involun* 
tary  response  of  the  reason  of  man  to  the  display  of  the  divine 
attributes  in  nature  and  providence.  This  mode  of  recognition 
constantly  presents  Deity  in  an  attitude  to  claim  our  adoration,  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  we  rest  from  our  questionings  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  nature,  and  an  obtrusive  curiosity  is  awed 
into  silence  before  that  majesty  which  it  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend. The  common  a  posteriori  argument,  on  the  contrary,  is 
necessarily  microscopic,  and  for  the  time  narrows  our  view 
from  the  general  to  particulars,  and  presents  Deity  before  the 
mind  rather  as  a  skilful  workman,  than  as  the  ''  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity."  The  maker  of  the  eye,  the  arti- 
ficer of  the  ear,  the  mere  architect,  may  excite  our  admiration^ 
but  the  omnipotent,  all-sustaining,  all-harmonizing  Spirit  alone 
can  claim  our  toorship.     A  mind  that  truly  worshijis  and  adores 

*  Biographia  Literaria,  chap.  x. 
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18  not  liable  to  puzzle  itself  in  search  of  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  causation,  or  to  lose  itself  in  the  mazes  of  an  infinite 
series.  It  is  not  in  tracing  minute  and  delicate  mechanical 
adjustments,  that  the  mind  is  disposed  to  that  reverential  awe 
in  which  all  inquiries  with  regard  to  Deity  should  end,  but  in 
contemplating  the  divine  attributes  as  displayed  on  a  scale  of 
inconceivable  vastness  and  magnificence. 

Having  shown  that  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  one  of  the  primary  intuitions  of  reason,  it 
follows  that  the  existence  cannot  be  denied  without  unsettling 
the  foundations  of  all  belief,  and  plunging  the  mind  into  the 
gulf  of  universal  skepticism.  Admitting,  then,  the  existence  of 
a  God,  the  order  of  nature  becomes  but  the  expression  of  his 
will.  He  it  is  who  has  adjusted  the  relations  of  all  sentient 
beings.  He  has  endowed  the  animal  creation  with  instincts  and 
capacities,  which  bind  each  individual  species  to  its  appropriate 
sphere  of  life.  He  has  subjected  sentient  beings  to  wants;  and 
his  bounteous  goodness  is  pledged  to  supply  those  wants.  This 
is  the  great  law  of  God's  providence  toward  the  beings  which 
he  has  created  :  **  Thou  openest  thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing."  Whatever  real  wants,  therefore, 
of  human  nature  may  be  proved  to  exist,  we  may  consider  the 
divine  goodness  pledged  for  their  supply. 

In  the  subsequent  course  of  this  discussion,  we  &hall  consider 
the  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  alternately  illu- 
mine and  darken  its  prospects ;  and  from  these  data  we  shall 
attempt  to  derive  a  solution  of  the  relations  and  destiny  of  man. 
This  course  of  inquiry  will  lead  us  to  investigate  the  question  of 
an  especial  revelation.  In  this  investigation  we  hope  to  place 
the  Bible  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  faith,  on  which  it  rests  in 
the  minds  of  all  true  Christians. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Extremes  of  Credulity  and  Skkpticism  in  History. 

Bj  E.  D.  SAKBoiiiv,  ProfoMor  of  the  Latin  Lanj^ago  an  J  Literature,  Dartmouth  Colle|^,  N.  H, 

Early  historians  believed  too  much.     They  seldom  knew  a 
doubt.    Tradition  was  to  them  a  god,  whose  oracles  it  was  their 
tluty  \o  record  with  reverence.     It  was  their  prmlege  to  seek 
the  response,  not  to  question  its  truth.     They  recorded,  with 
unhesitating  confidence,  both  what  they  sa'O  and  what  they 
heard.    They   could   not  discredit  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  and  they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  question  what 
others  asserted.     This  credulity  resulted  from  their  artless  sim* 
plicily  of  character  and  from  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
marvels  of  an  early  age.     In  modern  times  historians  are  passing 
to  the  extreme  of  unbelief.     They  question   every  thing  old. 
In  their  view  the  antiquity  of  a  wiiter  is  presumptive  evidence 
against  him.     If  he  comes  from  a  region  of  darkness  he  is,  of 
course,  incompetent  to  testify  in  a  coart  of  modern  illuminati. 
Living  upon  the  confines  of  a  fabulous  age,  he  must  himself 
partake  of  its  characteristics.     Not  only  do  the  records  of  anti- 
quity become  fables,  poems,  or  myths,  in  the  hands  of  these 
erudite  critics,  but  the  writers  themsdves  are  converted  into 
allegories  or  poetical  creations.     Philosophers  are  always  prone 
to  believe  too  little  or  too  much.     They  must  differ  from  other 
men,  else  they  gain  no  celebrity.     Pride  of  opinion  or  love  of 
novelty  often  gives  birth  to  new  theories  and  new  systems  of 
pbilosopliy  and  criticism.     An  opinion  would  not  excite  atten- 
tion unless  it  were  neio  or  extravagant.     With  some  men  di/ubt- 
in^  is  a  proof  of  tirwrfowi.     If  a  man  with  great  gravity  affects 
to  dissent  from  the  multitude,  he  is  at  once  presumed  to  have 
good  reasons  for  so  doing.     He  is  admired  for  his  independence 
and  reverenced  for  the  deep  mystery  which  shrouds  bis  specu- 
lations. ''What  one  can  see  and  cannot  see  over,"  says  a  distin- 
guished writer,  ^'  is  as  good  as  infinite."    But  few  individuals 
have  the  time  or  ability  to  seek  out  the  sources  of  historic  truth 
for  themselves.     They  must  receive  the  declarations  of  others 
OD  trust.    It  is  an  easy  matter,  therefore,  for  a  man  of  profound 
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learning  to  disturb  the  fountains  of  human  belief.  Thus  a  few 
leading  minds  will  sometimes  give  direction  to  the  popular  faith 
of  the  age.  Hence  we  have  revolutions  in  history  and  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  in  politics.  Epochs  of  doubt  and  confidence 
alternate.  In  some  ages  it  is  fashionable  to  believe,  and  historic 
.faith  becomes  a  common  characteristic  of  the  times;  in  others 
jC  is  equally  fashionable  to  doubt,  and  men  by  general  consent 
become  skeptical.  There  is  also  an  obvious  and  intimate  con- 
.neflcion  between  religious  and  historic  faith.  When  men  begin 
to  doubt  they  lose  their  reverence  for  things  sacred.  The  Bible 
becomes,  to  the  doubting  critic  of  ancient  history,  only  a  collec- 
tion of  myths,  legends,  and  allegories.  When  once  the  human 
mind  swings  from  its  moorings  and  abandons  the  only  true 
chart  of  human  belief,  it  is  tossed  **  by  every  wind  of  doctrine" 
•  upon  the  shoreless  sea  of  infidelity.  Human  passions  are  ever 
ready  to  lead  the  popular  will  when  the  restraints  of  education 
.and  religion  are  removed.  It  was  so  at  the  Reformation,  when 
the  human  mind  broke  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  super* 
stition  and  asserted  its  independence ;  it  was  so  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  to  his  throne,  after  the  checks  u  hich  Puritan* 
ism  had  laid  upon  licentiousness  and  skepticism  were  removed; 
.it  was  so  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  "  This 
monarch,  in  his  old  age/'  says  Macaulay,  ^'  became  religious, 
^nd  determined  that  his  objects  should  be  religious  too — shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  knitted  his  brows  if  be  observed,  at  his 
levee  or  near  his  dinner-table,  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the 
'duties  enjoined  by  the  church,  and  rewarded  piety  with  blue 
ribands,  invitations  to  Marli,  governments,  pensions,  and  regi- 
ments. Forthwith  Versailles  became,  in  every  thing  but  dress, 
a  convent.  The  pulpits  and  confessionals  were  surrounded  by 
swordi  and  embroidery ;  the  mar^'hals  of  France  were  much  in 
prayer ;  and  there  was  hardly  one  among  the  dukes  and  peers 
who  did  not  carry  good  little  books  in  bis  pocket,  fast  during 
Lent,  and  communicate  at  Eastec  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  had  a  great  share  in  the  blessed  work,  boasted  that  devotion 
had  become  quite  the  fashion.  A  fashion,  indeed,  it  was,  and 
like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.  No  sooner  had  the  old  king 
been  carried  to  St.  Denis  than  the  whole  court  unmasked ;  every 
man  hastened  to  indemnify  himself,  by  tlie  excess  of  licentious- 
ness and  impudence,  for  years  of  mortification.  The  same 
jpersons  who,  a  few  months  before,  with  meek  voices  and  demure 
looks,  had  consulted  divines  about  the  state  of  their  souls,  now 
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surrounded  the  midnight  table,  where,  amidst  the  bounding  of 
champaene  corks,  a  drunken  prince,  enthroned  between  Dubois 
and  Madame  deParabere,  hiccoughed  out  atheistical  arguments 
and  obscene  jests.''  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  They  had  their  origin  in  similar 
causes.  Baxter,  speaking  of  that  period,  says,  '^  The  impieties 
and  shameless  debaucheries  of  the  court  spread  through  all 
orders  of  society.  Drunkenness  and  impiety  were  the  honored 
badges  of  loyalty.  Not  only  seriousness,  but  even  temperance 
and  chastity  were  signs  of  nonconformity  and  prognostics  of 
rebellion  ;  and  the  nation,  in  spite  of  God's  judgments,  seemed 
ripening  for  the  doom  of  Sodom."  If  the  opinions  of  a  partic- 
ular age  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  morals  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  people,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  philanthropist 
and  patriot  to  regulate  public  opinion,  if  possible,  and  prevent 
excesses.  Misbelief  is  as  bad  as  unbelief,  and  hypocrisy  is 
worse  than  either.  The  hypocritical  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
added  to  their  secret  crimes  the  guilt  of  open  deception.  In  our 
own  times  men  are  exceedingly  fond  of  new  opinions.  There 
18  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  entertain  th^m.  But  few 
men  now  "  stand  in  the  ways  and  ask  for  the  old  paths."  In 
history,  philosophy,  politics,  and  religion,  men  are  disposed  to 
''heap  to  themselves  teachers,  havmg  itching  ears."  The 
united  testimony  of  ages  weighs  not  against  the  bold  specula- 
tions of  the  hour.  Reason  is  deified,  while  History  and  Revela- 
tion are  dishonored.  The  human  mind  seems  now  to  be  near 
the  aphelion  of  its  revolution.  It  has  wandered  from  the  true 
source  of  light  into  the  cold  and  cheerless  regions  of  doubt.  In 
history  it  is  better  to  believe  too  muck  than /oo  lilUe — to  believe 
every  thing  rather  than  nothing.  I  have  said  that  the  early 
historians  were  credulous.  This  credulity  is  certainly  more 
lovely  than  skepticism.  They  were  unsuspecting ;  they  had 
not  learned  that  critical  art  which  plucks  the  grave-clothes  from 
the  buried  past,  and  leaves  it  an  object  of  universal  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  They  venerated  even  the  incredible  wonders  of 
hoary  antiquity.  From  early  traditions  they  selected  their  ma- 
terials without  discrimination,  and,  giving  loose  rein  to  fancy, 
they  drew  beautiful  pictures  of  living  men  and  society,  marked 
with  all  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  childhood.  Such  were 
the  historians  who  preceded  Herodcitus,  whos^  works  are  now 
last.  They  were  the  connecting  lifiks  between  fable  and 
history,  between  poetry  and  prose.    Their  works  possessed  the 
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characteristics  of  both.  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
imlebted  to  them  for  some  portions  of  his  own  delightful  narra- 
tive. Though  he  is  the  acknowledged  "  father  of  history,*'  yet 
he  is  the  child  of  a  poetic  age.  He  wears  his  swadilHng-clothes 
even  in  the  meridian  of  Hfe.  He  ever  loves  the  maivels  of 
childhood.  "He  reminds  us,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "  of  a 
delightful  child.  His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  tenderness, 
his  wonderful  talent  for  description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure, 
sweet  flow  of  his  language,  place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators. 
There  is  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  aflfectation  in  his  awkward- 
ness, a  malice  in  his  innotence,  an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense, 
an  insinuating  eloquence  in  his  lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer 
who  makes  such  an  interest  for  himself  and  his  book  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  He  has  written  an  incomparable  book.'' 
If  we  consider  the  strange  medley  of  materials  from  M-hich  he 
derived  his  information,  the  character  of  the  age,  and  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  we  shall  rather  admire  the  ti-uthftdness  of 
his  history  than  carp  at  its  blemuhes.  He  wrote  for  a  people 
lively,  fickle,  inquisitive,  and  fond  of  novelty.  He  adapted  his 
history  to  the  wants  of  his  age,  and  very  fortunately  chose  a 
style  of  narrative  so  true  to  nature,  so  artless,  and  pleasing,  that 
it  is  suited  to  any  age  or  people.  To  be  sure  he  has  not  rejected 
all  the  marvels  of  the  hoary  past.  The  infancy  of  society 
abounded  in  wild  adventure,  in  herric  exploits,  and  fabled 
mon^ter8.  Tradition  exaggerated  the  deeds  of  the  fathers,  and 
poetry  ilung  her  veil  of  many  hues  about  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  most  acute  mind  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood. 
Herodotus,  the  child  of  a  new  epoch,  looking  with  filial  reverence 
upon  all  that  was  old,  did  not  desire  to  do  it.  He  looked  upon 
men  as  they  lived  and  moved  about  him.  He  listened  to  their 
narratives  and  recorded  them ;  he  consulted  the  records  and 
traditions  of  earlier  days,  and  \\TO\e  down  the  responses  they 
uttered.  He  recorded  many  things  which  to  us  seem  improb- 
able and  unnatural.  To  him  they  undoubtedly  wore  the  a^pect 
of  truth.  They  accorded  with  the  common  faith  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote.  They  corresponded  with  the  general  current 
of  traditions  which  had  come  down  from  early  times.  While 
he  recorded  these  pleasing  fables,  he  believed.  His  contem- 
poraries were  equally  confiding.  He  seemed  to  them  to  speak 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiiatinn  of  the  Muses.  They  honored 
him  as  the  herald  of  their  nation's  glory.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  questioned  any  of  his  "  specious  wonders."     By  bring- 
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iDg  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  world's  history  to  the  Greeks 
he  became  their  beneractor,  and  as  such  they  loved  and  honored 
him.  At  a  subsequent  period  men  began  to  doubt  and  to  cen* 
sure.  Strabo  accuses  him  of  recording  trifles  and  corrupting 
history  with  incredible  tales.  Plutarch  accuses  him  of  malicious 
misrepresentations  respecting  his  countrymen,  the  Bceotians ;  but 
such  censures  were  soon  forgotten ;  the  authors  of  them  were 
regarded  as  prejudiced  critics,  and  their  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  acclamations  of  praise  which  confiding  ages  raised  to  the 
memory  of  '^  the  father  of  history."  The  same  is  substantially 
true  of  Livy,  the  most  illustrious  of  Roman  historians.  His 
authority  was  little  questioned  till  a  comparatively  recent  age. 
While  the  Romish  church  bore  undisputed  sway  throughout 
Christendom,  historical  faith  was  as  sound  and  unvarying  as 
religious  faith.  Men  who  could  credit  the  saintly  legends  and 
pretended  miracles  of  monkish  biography  were  prepared  to 
)>elieve  the  less  marvellous  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Historical  criticism  was  unknown.  For  some  time  after  the 
revival  of  literature  in. Europe  so  extravagant  was  the  admira- 
tion— I  might  say,  perhaps,  venero/ton-^of  scholars  for  the  learn- 
ing of  antiquity,  that  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  credi- 
bility of  an  ancient  historian  any  more  than  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Ancient  authors  ruled  the  understandings^  the  church 
the  consciences,  of  men.  Had  any  reckless  critic  presumed  to 
question  the  infallibility  of  either,  the  attempt  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  act  of  atrocious  presumption.  The  object  of 
compilers  was  to  combine  what  was  written  into  one  whole, 
notwithstanding  discrepancies  and  contradictions,  and  to  yield  an 
unhesitating  faith  to  all  iis  integral  parts  though  they  virtually 
neutralized  each  other.  Hence,  in  the  circle  of  ancient  history, 
every  thing  was  believed  and  nothing  certainly  known.  Fable 
was  not  distinguished  from  fact,  nor  truth  from  falsehood.  Cre- 
dulity, however,  declined  as  the  Reformation  advanced.  When 
the  right  of  private  judgment  began  to  be  advocated,  and  to 
some  extent  acknowledged  in  religion,  it  was  also  boldly  main- 
tained in  history.  Men  passed  suddenly  from  the  extreme  of 
mental  dependence  to  mental  freedom,  and  they  soon  became  as 
ready  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  as  they  were  before  to  trust  and 
obey.  The  Jesuits  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general 
skepticism  by  their  attacks  upon  the  fidelity  and  correctness  of 
existing  records.  This  arose  in  part  from  their  hostility  to  other 
religious  orders,  particularly  the  Benedictines,  who  were  much 
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employed  in  chronicling  the  history  of  the  dark  ages.  Tbe 
Jesuits  examined  with  critical  acumen  their  numerous  produc- 
tions, exposed  their  errors  and  puerile  inventions,  and  in  this 
way  aided  in  destroying  the  public  confidence  in  all  written 
records.  However,  they  meant  it  not  so :  they  intended  to  pro- 
mote their  own  private  plans  and  the  advancement  of  the  church. 
But  the  weapons  they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the 
destruction  of  their  personal  enemies  were  soon  turned  against 
themselves.  They  summoned  a  spirit  to  their  aid  which  would 
not  down  at  their  bid<ling.  The  most  reckless  of  these  inno- 
vatots  was  the  Jesuit,  Hardouin,  born  in  1646,  whose  literary 
career  is  veiy  aptly  described  in  the  following  epitaph,  written 
by  Jacob  Vernet  of  Geneva : — 

Hie  jacet  hominum  pnradoxotatos, 

Orbis  literati  portenium, 

Venerands  antiquitHtlB  cultor  et  depredator, 

Docte  febriciiaiis, 
Somnia  et  inaudita  conimenta  vigiluns  edidit, 
Srepricium  pie  egit) 
Crfdulitate  puer, 
Audai  ia  juvenia, 
Deliriis  seoez. 

He  maintained  the  extraordinary  paradox  that  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  spurious  pro<1iictions  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  He  excepted  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
with  some  portions  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Horace  and  VirgiL 
He  attempts  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  £neid  with  argu- 
ments so  ingenious  as  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  unlearned  and 
afford  a  very  agreeable  recreation  to  the  scholar.  He  maintains 
that  Horace  and  Virgil  are  allegorical  writers,  representing 
Christianity  and  its  founders  under  assumed  names.  These  acute 
and  learned  speculations  may  affotd  a  salutary  admonition  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  yield  an  unhesitating  confitlence  to 
more  recent  sophists.  When  a  sober  contemporary  reproached 
Hardouin  for  his  devotion  to  absuid  hypotheses,  he  answered 
suddenly,  "  Do  you  suppose,  my  good  friend,  that  I  rise  every 
morning,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  to  write  common-place 
remarks?"  This  love  of  notoriety  may  be  one  of  the  secret 
sources  of  many  of  the  paradoxical  theories  and  systems  of  more 
recent  times.  The  Germans  have  been  most  active  in  breaking 
up  the  old  foundations  of  popular  belief  and  destroying  the  confi- 
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dence  of  meo  in  the  truth  of  all  past  history.*  Every  ancieDt  au- 
thor is  subjected  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  philosophic  criticism.  All 
writers  both  sacred  and  profane  are  treated  with  the  same  sever- 
ity. Not  content  with  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
truth,  they  have  entered  her  inmost  sanctuary  and  demolished 
many  an  idol  which  pious  hands  had  set  up.  Some  of  these  histor- 
ical reformers  fall  appropriately  under  \\ie  appellation  ofdestruC' 
tives.  In  their  esteem,  the  world  has  been  one  vast  theatre  of 
literary  delusion.  What  is  denominated  history  is  a  base  fabri- 
cation. Writers  have  conspired  to  cheat  posterity  by  false 
records.  History  must  be  re- written  and  made  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  compased  by 
quacks  and  impostors.    Their  appropriate  molto  would  be ; 

<<  Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  new  thinirs  none  are  new  enough ; 
We'll  show  them,  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff." 

In  the  absence  of  all  written  records,  these  ^'  rapt  seers'*  pour 
forth  improvisatory  effusions  concerning  the  past,  and,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  ex  post  facto  inspiration,  form  a  poetic  history  of  forgotten 
eras.  Like  the  student  of  comparative  anatomy,  who  is  enabled 
from  the  existence  of  a  single  bone  to  describe  the  form,  size, 
and  habits  of  the  animal,  these  reproducers  of  ancient  records, 
from  the  existence  of  a  few  poetic  fragments,  are  enabled  to 
restore  the  lost  history  of  a  people.  When  old  writers  are  sub- 
mitted to  their  examination,  they  can  decide  intuitively  upon 
their  credibility.  When  authorities  clash,  their  merits  are 
weighed,  and  their  respective  claims  are  decided  by  judicial  sen- 
teoce.  The  rejected  author  is  thereby  presumed  to  be  annihi- 
lated. When  old  writers  doubt,  they  dogmatize.  Thus  by  their 
inventions,  d  judical  ions,  dogmatisms,  and  alterations,  they  create 
a  new  history,  and  from  their  oracular  records  the  worki  learns 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  what,  according  to  philosophic 
criticism,  it  probably  has  been.  During  the  last  century,  England 
gave  birth  to  one  of  these  literary  reformers.    John  Richardson 

*  Meiizel  speaking  of  the  histor'cal  skepticism  of  the  Ger- 
mans says:  ^*  What  they  did  not  understand  they  denied  away. 
The  celebrated  historical  skepticisiim  which  was  brought  into 
fashion  by  Schldzer,  Rohs,  and  others,  went  so  far  as  to  reject 
as  stupid  fable  every  thing  which  did  not  appear  ratiuiial  and 
natural  to  their  comprehension.*' 
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prefixed  lo  a  dictionary  of  Persian,  Arabic, and  English,  an  ela- 
borate dissertation  upon  Persian  history,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  the  utter  falsity  of  all  that  Herodotus  has  written  re- 
spectinj^  that  nation.  The  history  of  the  war  between  Persia 
and  Greece  is,  in  his  view,  a  work  of  pure  fancy.  No  such  war 
ever  occurred.  This  is  evident  to  him  from  a  comparison  of  the 
existing  histories  of  Persia,  wriiten  by  natives,  with  the  fictions 
of  Herodotus.  In  the  former,  we  find  no  Cyrus,  no  Croesus,  no 
Cambyses,  nor  any  of  the  numerous  monarchs  and  heroes  that 
figure  in  llie  romance  of  the"  father  of  history."  "  Not  a  vestige," 
says  he,*'  is  to  be  discovered  of  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon, 
Platsea,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Mycale;  nor  of  that  prodi- 
gious force  of  Xerxes,  led  out  of  the  Persian  empire  to  overwhelm 
the  states  of  Greece."  In  fine,  the  whole  history  of  the  Persian 
wars  is  a  fable  from  beginning  to  end,  because  the  Persians 
themselves  know  of  no  such  events.  He  goes  into  a  labored 
argument  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  familiar  with  these 
wars,  had  they  ever  occurred,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  preserving  all  existing  records  and  perpetuating 
traditions.  Rut  one  fact,  which  is  essential  to  the  right  decision 
of  this  question,  this  veracious  critic  forgot  to  mention.  It  is 
said  that  all  Persian  history  was  carefully  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
when  they  overran  that  country,  and  that  whatever  history  they 
now  possess  has  been  written  since  the  eighth  century.  More- 
over, the  frequent  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment and  inhabitants  of  that  country  since  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
must  have  disturbed  the  current  of  tradition  so  as  to  render  this 
a  very  uncertain  test  of  truth.  Such  special  pleading  respecting 
an  old  writer  is  exceedingly  unfair,  if  not  disingenuous.  The 
authority  of  Herodotu.s  has  been  often  attacked,  but  never  de- 
8troye<l.  Indeed,  it  seems  now  in  the  ascendant.  The  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt,  from  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
have  given  new  and  undoubted  confirmation  to  his  history  of 
that  country.  An  accurate  comparison  of  the  works  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Roiclini*  with  the  account  Herodotus  has  given  of  the 


*  The  researches  of  archieologists  also  prove  that  the  **  Ho- 
meric poems"  described  real  men  and  manners.  ''Professor 
Roselini  said  that  he  looked  upon  Homer  as  the  most  correct 
of  historians,  and  that  it  was  the  tombs  of  E<rypt  which  had 
taught  him  to  think  so."  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etriiria, 
p.  358. 
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manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  \rill  show  that  he  has 
fewer  errors  by  far,  than  modern  t^nglish  travellers  who  describe 
American  manners  and  customs,  and  that  he  is  far  less  prejudiced 
and  envious.  It  is  true  he  is  sometimes  mistaken  and  sometimes 
imposed  upon  by  artful  men.  Sometimes  he  is  led  from  motives 
of  vanity  or  patriotism  to  exalt  his  countrymen  and  their  deeds 
abnve  their  real  deserts.  It  is  possible  that  the  power  of  Xerxes 
and  the  number  of  his  army  may  have  been  exaggerated  lor  the 
same  reason.  It  is  possible  that  Mount  Athos  was  never  cut 
through  to  make  a  passage  for  his  ships,  or  the  Hellespont 
bridged  for  the  convenience  of  his  army.  Still  neither  of  ihese 
exploits  is  incredible,  and  it  is  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  for 
critics  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  done  by  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  fact  that  no  traces  of  the  canal  throucrh  the 
mountain  are  now  visible,  is  no  proof  that  the  work  was  not 
executed  We  might  as  well  deny  that  the  Egyptians  were 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  because  none  of  Pharaoh's  chariot 
wheels  are  found  upon  its  bottom  or  shores.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Herodotus,  living  so  near  the  time  of  the  events  he 
describes,  could  fill  his  narrative  with  gross  fictions  and  palm 
them  upon  an  intelligent  people  for  truth.  The  Persian  war 
must  have  been  a  reality,  however  much  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it  may  have  been  embellished  by  the  poetic  fancy,  the 
vanity,  or  patriotism  of  the  historian.  When  these  modern  crit- 
ics leave  the  field  of  authentic  history  and  pass  into  the  domains 
of  tradition  and  poetry,  their  contests  become  more  fierce  and 
protracted.  Their  zeal  increases  as  the  importance  of  ?lieir  sub- 
jects diminishes.  Homer  has  been  made,  by  different  commen- 
tators«  every  thing,  any  thing, and  nothing,  by  turns.  The  Greeks 
disputed  about  the  true  import  of  the  religious  machinery  of  his 
poems,  but  they  did  not  presume  to  question  the  existence  of  the 
poet  or  the  facts  he  recorded.  In  the  age  of  Heioclotus,  full 
credence  was  given  to  the  theolojry  of  Homer.  He  is  supposed, 
by  that  historian,  to  have  given  I'oim  and  consistency  to  the 
popular  belief  respecting  the  gods.  At  a  subsequent  period^ 
when  atheists  began  to  scoff  at  the  creations  of  the  poets,  and 
to  blaspheme  the  jjreat  gods  because  tliey  were  but  deifiet!  men, 
the  hien»phants  of  heathen  woiship  were  obliged  to  give  the 
narratives  of  Homer  a  moral  or  physical  interpretation.  They 
gave  the  poetic  theology  a  symbolic  meaning,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Olympus  were  converted  into  elenients,  as  fire, 
air,  water,  etc.,  or  into   moral   virtues  or  attributes.      Alter 
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the  priests  came  the  philosophers,  who  attempted  to  turn  these 
poetic   fictions   into    allegories.      Anaxagoias    found   in   the 
mythology  of  Homer  a  perfect  system  of  ethics.    Heraclidcs 
Ponticus  made  of  the  same  fables  a  system  of  physics;  Pro- 
clus  regarded  ihem  as  a  collection  of  physical,  ethical,  and  spir- 
itual allegories.     Other    philosopheis  rejected   them  entirely, 
as  mere  creations  of  the  poet,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  celestial  beings.      On  this  account  Plato  excludes 
Homer  from  his  ideal  republic     He  thinks  that  his  exposure  of 
the  frailties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  would  give  the  youth 
low  and  unworthy  ideas  of  the  gods.     In  more  recent  times, 
men  have  turned  from  the  fables  to  the  facts.    Learned  treatises 
have  been  written,  not  only  to  show  that  Troy  and  the  war  of 
Troy  are  fictions,  but  that  ^'  the  blind  old  bard,"  who  for  ages 
was  thought  to  have  sung  of  these  sublime  themes,  never  had  a 
beinsC'    Jacob  Bryant  and  Le  Bossu,  with  an  array  of  erudition 
and  authorities  which  might  frighten  an  ordinary  scholar  from 
the  field,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
Trojan   war  is  a  fable,  without  the  least  support  from  facts* 
Learned  treatises  have  been  written  by  Mr.   Wakefield,  Mr. 
Dallaway,  add  M.  Chevalier,  in  reply,     A  second  Tn»jan  war 
has  been  waged,  prosecuted,  and  ended.     The  sound  of  the 
contest  has  extended  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.     The  heroes 
have  been  covered  with  *'no  inglorious  dust,"  and  the  matter 
which  caused  the  dispute,  has  been  Itffl  precisely  as  it  loas. 
The  plains  of  Ilium  have  not  been  identified,  and  yet  men  still 
cling  to  I  he  notion,  that  **  Troy  was."    In  speaking  of  this  con- 
trovei-sy.  Dr.  Good  remarks:  "  When  a  man  of  erudition  once 
entertains  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  the  world  al  large, 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  facility  he'  can  muster  up  the 
whole  pSalanx  of  his  learninij^,  in  dem^mstration  of  the  fancy 
for  wliich  he  means  to  con^eml."     Nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
prc^priate  than  this  criticism  to  the  learned  Doctor's  owu  favor- 
ite "  fancy,"  in  defending  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus.    This  he  has  done  at  large  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius, 
and  his  '•  Bo  >k  of  Nature."     In  the  17th  century,  an  eminent 
English  scholar,  Joshua  Barnes,  published  an  ed  tion  of  Homer; 
and,  as  an  apprnpriate  accompaniment,  a  long  English  poem, 
in  which  he  ascribes  the  Iliad  and  Od)&<ey  to  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, with  a  view,  it  has  been  suspected,  to  induce  his  wife  to 
assist  the  iniie  willingly  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  publi- 
cation.*'    The  itienliti/  of  Homer  and  Solotnon,  is  argued  from^ 
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the  similarity  of  the  letters  composing  the  two  names.  Homeros 
read  backwards  is  Soremo ;  exchanging  r  for  I,  we  have  Solemo, 
which,  by  a  slight  creative  eflbrt  of  the  imagination,  becomes 
Solomon.    Here  we  have  the  author's  name  in  disguise  prefixed 
to  the  poem.     Whether  this  was  a  mere  rusey  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  wife,  who  admired  both  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  learning  of  her  husband,  or  the  result  of  sober  con- 
viction, we  cannot  tell.     £ut  it  is  affirmed  that  a  similar  hypo- 
thesis has  been  recently  propounded,  with   all  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Cardi- 
gan, England.   He  regards  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  translations 
of  Jewish  works  written  by  Moses.     Agamemnon  is  made  the 
representative  of  Joshua;  Helen,  of  Rahab;  Nestor,  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  Penelope,  of  Sarah.    All  the  characters  of  Homer 
find  their  prototypes  in  the  Pentateuch.  Although  the  whole  range 
of  universal  history  does  not  furnish  two  nations  so  completely 
dissimilar  as  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  yet  this  scholar  and  divine 
attempts  to  draw  a  perfect  parallel  between  them.     Certainly, 
he  must  have  confirmed  his  faith  by  the  celebrated  apothegm 
of  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church :  **  Credo  quia  impos- 
sibile  est.''      In  proving  the   existence  or  non-existence  of 
Homer,  different  theorists  have  referred  to  the  significancy  of 
his  name,  for  very  different  purposes.     At  one  time  it  is  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  the  man.    ''OfjirjQog,  in  some  connexions, 
means  '^  blind  ;"^  hence  the  name  of  the  poet :  in  other  connex- 
ions, it  means  **  joined  together,^'  or  perhaps  one  who  joins 
together ;  hence, "  a  compiler  "  or  collector.     In  this  sense  it  is 
used  to  prove  the  non-existence  o/*  the  poety  though  it  might 
have  been  the  appellation  of  a  man.     At  another  time,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  it  has  been  spelled  backwards,  like  a  wiz- 
ard's incantation,  to  evoke  some  mighty  spirit  from  the  shades. 
If  such  interpretation  of  names  be  allowed,  any  absurdity  may 
be  proved.     Shakspeare  may  have  been  only  a  skilful  jouster 
at  the  tournament,  whose  chief  glory  it  was  to  brandish  the 
spear.    The  name  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  may  be  made  the 
symbol  of  the  Nile's  fertility,  or  the  representative  of  an  Egyp- 
tian deity  ;  for  both  the  slime  which  fertilizes  their  soil,  and  the 
crocodile  which  they  worshipped,  might,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  be  "  drawn  out  of  the  water."     Occasionally 
we  meet  with  a  critic  of  a  confiding  temper,  who  uses  such 
absurd  illustrations  and  etymologies,  as  the  Catholic  prif  sts  do 
their  pious  frauds,  to  promote  a  good  cause.    They  enter  the 
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lists  as  the  champions  of  orthodox  opinions.  They  intend  to 
support  truth.  Regarding  divine  revelation  as  the  source  of  all 
truth,  they  seek  to  find  all  history  as  well  as  theology  in  the 
Bible.  Every  tradition,  name,  and  fable,  of  the  hea\^trn  world 
must  be  traced  to  its  source.  They  are  all  mere  corruptions  or 
perversions  of  genuine  truths  and  real  names.  With  them, 
Noah  and  his  descendants  seem  not  only  to  have  been  lords  of 
the  land,  but  to  have  taken  undisputed  possession  of  the  empire 
of  fancy  and  fiction.  Jacob  Bryant  is  the  great  hierophant  of 
this  school  of  critics.  The  ark  is  made  the  centre  and  source 
of  all  the  mythologies  of  the  old  world.  The  vocabularies  of 
oriental  and  occidental  nations,  were  enriched  by  numerous 
terms  relating  to  the  ark  and  the  persons  preserved  in  it. 
Noah  and  his  sons  are  made  the  prototypes  of  all  the  most  im* 
portant  deities  of  the  whole  idolatrous  world.  Noah  was  re- 
garded as  a  god,  and  the  ark  as  a  goddess,  the  common  parent 
of  all  things.  Hence,  says  this  sagacious  critic,  originated  the 
fable  of  Venus  rising  from  the  flood ;  hence  she  acquired  the 
name  of  /l/jfiJiTtjQj  or,  according  to  the  Chaldeans,  Da-Mater, 
^*  the  Mother"  of  gods  and  m^n ;  hence,  again,  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  ceremony  among  the  Egyptians  of  the 
mystic  enshrinement  of  the  latter,  a  mere  personification  of 
Noah,  in  an  ark  or  vessel,  which  was  carried  m  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  amid  the  adorations  of  the  multitude; 
hence,  too,  the  Xuth  or  Zuth  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Dagon  of  the  Canaanites,  were  represented  with  the  body  of  a 
man  and  the  tail  of  a  fsh.  The  form  of  the  ark  was  also 
reverenced.  Every  crescent-shaped  object  was  sacred.  Hence 
the  worship  of  the  moon,  of  cows  and  bulls,  from  the  crescent 
curvature  of  their  horns.  The  element  also,  on  which  the  ark 
floated,  became  an  object  of  worship.  Hence,  the  worship 
of  the  Nile  and  Ganges,  and  the  river-gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  a  word,  this  critic  can  find  the  ark  any  where  he 
chooses.  The  same  is  true  of  Noah  and  his  sons.  The  Greek 
word,  Nav^y  the  proper  name  "  Da-Naus,"  and  the  Latin  Navis, 
is  but  the  name  of  the  patriarch  misspelled.  The  existence  of 
one  or  two  letters  in  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  god,  in  common 
with  one  of  the  names  of  the  survivors  of  the  deluge,  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine  its  etymological  descent,  and  prove  its  legiti- 
mate origin.  If  the  name  of  a  particular  god  do  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  deified  restorer  of  our  race,  the  true  relationship 
may  be  discovered  in  his  offices,  '*  Noah,  among  the  Chaldeans, 
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passes  under  the  appellation  of  Thoth,  Tbeut,  or  Tbeutb ;  or, 
as  written  by  Herodotus,  Xutb.     Hence,  Theut,  or  Tuislo,  U  a 
jatber  or  progenitor  in  old  German  to  the  present  day ;  hence, 
the  Taautus  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Tenlates  of  the  Cells."   Noah, 
thus  deified,  became  the  chief  divinity  of  Greece  and  Rome : 
from  Theuih  or  Xuth,  they  obtained  Zeus,  or  Jupiter ;  from 
Thoth,  Theos,  Dios  and  Deus:  from  Zeus,  Zea,  which  was  a 
title  of  Venus,  or  Aphrodite  Demeter,  under  the  character  of 
Diana."    Noah  is  also  made  the  prototype  of  Chronos  or  Saturn, 
Prometheus,  Deucalion,  and  many  others.     But  it  is  in  vain  to 
pursue  this  subject  further.     We  cannot   enumerate    all  the 
wonderful  discoveries  of  this  profound  critic,  without  copying 
his  entire  work.     It  is  full  of  learning,  and  full  of  absuidities. 
No  attempt  to  systematize  the  various  mythologies  of  difFf rent 
ages  and  nations  ever  has  or  ever  will  prove  successful..    They 
cannot  be  traced  to  a  single  source.     They  are  as  heteroge- 
neous and  diverse  as  lawless  fancy  could  make  them.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  reduce  the  ravings  of  bedlam  to  a  system,  or 
extract  the  principles  of  universal  grammar  from  the  confused 
voices  of  Babel,  as  to  seek  for  the  golden  thread  of  unity  which 
will  combine,  in  one  harmonious  whole,  the  various  systems  of 
idolatry  which  men,  who  "  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,"  have  invented.     Some  of  these  fables  or  myths 
are  undoubtedly  perverted  truths,  detached  from  the  real  history 
of  the  human  race.     Some  of  thf  m  are  perhaps  the  distorted 
representatives  of  the  truths  of  a  primitive  revelation,  or  of 
Scripture  history,  exaggerated   by  tradition,  embellished   by 
poetry,  or  altered  by  designing  priests.     In  mythological  tradi- 
tions, where  there  are  no  settled  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  where  certain  knowledge  is  impossible,  it  matters  little 
what  theories  are  proposed,  or  what  opinions  advocated.    The 
same  questions  are  ever  recurring,  but  the  answers  must  always 
vary  with  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  authors.     In  history  it  is 
not  so.    He  who  corrects  the  errors  of  history,  is  the  world's 
benefactor ;  but  he  who  disturbs  these  fountains  of  human  be* 
lief,  from  motives  of  vanity,  or  love  of  learned  display,  commits 
a  grievous  wrong.  When  a  distinguished  scholar  has  re« written 
the  history  of  a  particular  period  or  nation,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  existing  records  and  monuments,  the  presumption  is,  that 
he  has  corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  presi-nted  to 
the  world  plain  facts,  upon  which  they  may  rely.    But  if  he 
has  covertly  inserted  his  own  opinions,  instead  of  i'acts,  oi 
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colored  by  his  prejudices  or  partisan  views,  vvhat  would  other- 
wise be  a  plain  and  simple  narrative,  who  shall  arraign  the 
critic,  convict  him  of  misrepresentation,  and  expose  him  to  the 
public  scorn  ?  Who  will  dare  to  impugn  his  motives,  or  charge 
him  with  treason  to  truth?  Not  one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps, 
possesses  the  same  means  of  investigation,  or  the  accurate 
knowledge  and  habits  of  research,  which  the  writer  possessed. 
He  may  have  devoted  a  whole  life  of  labor  to  the  work. 
How  can  one  decide  upon  its  merits,  upon  a  cursory  examina- 
tion ?  Most  men  would  prefer  to  seem  learned  and  agree  with 
the  author  rather  than  hazard  their  reputation  by  ill-timed  ob- 
jections. History  cannot  be  learned  without  great  labor.  It 
requires  extended  research  and  profound  study.  It  is  easier  to 
take  the  dicta  of  learned  men  than  to  attempt  original  investi- 
gation ourselves ;  for 

^'  there  are  secrets  which  who  knows  not  now 


Must,  ere  he  reach  them,  climb  the  heapy  Alps 
Of  science ;  and  devote  seven  years  to  toil." 

Tbucydides  complained  that  "  the  search  after  truth  was  con- 
sideretl  by  many  people  as  an  intoKrable  labor,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  adopted  such  accounts  as  were  at  hand,  merely  to 
save  themselves  trouble."  If  a  WTiter  is  reputed  honest,  the 
presumption  is  always  in  his  favor.  If  he  makes  marked  altera- 
tions in  received  traditions,  and  gives  an  entirely  new  account 
of  old  institutions,  he  is  supposed  to  have  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  The  public  will  tolerate  his  innovations,  if  his  talents 
and  research  command  their  respect.  They  see  no  motives  for 
his  falsifying  old  records ;  of  course  they  admit  his  conclusions. 
It  becomes  a  grave  question,  therefore,  how  much  indulgence 
shall  be  granted  to  learned  men  in  these  matters.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  infallible.  They  are  not  free  from  the  common 
7'mpathies  and  antipathies  to  which  other  men  are  subject 
he  inference  is  plain.  They  must  he  watched.  When  love  of 
novelty  is  the  passion  of  the  age,  it  will  not  answer  to  take 
any  man's  opinions  on  trust.  Ever}'  new  theory  must  be  sub- 
jected to  careful  criticism  ;  truth  is  not  safe  without  it.  But  it 
will  be  asked,  Who  is  competent  to  the  task  ?  Who  will  pre- 
sume to  speak,  authoritatively,  of  the  conclusions  of  Niebuhr, 
who  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  gigantic  intellect,  for  a 
whole  life,  to  history  ?  No  man  can  fully  appreciate  his  emen- 
dations of  the  received  traditions  unless  he  resorts  to  the  original 
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sources  of  evidence,  from  which  he  drew  "his  materials ;  and  but 
few  men  possess  such  keen  discernment,  nice  discrimination, 
and  intuitive  perception  of  historic  truth  as  he.  Not  one  in  a 
thousand  possesses  a  memory  like  his,  and  but  few  exhibit  such 
enthusiasm  in  any  pursuit.  Those  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  requisite  qualifications  for  original  investigation,  must  be 
content  to  judge  of  his  work  by  such  tests  as  are  available  to 
them.  We  have  *'  Roman  history/'  as  it  has  been  re- written 
and  re-constructed  by  the  learned  critic,  and  we  have  most  of 
the  authors  whose  authority  he  has  so  confidently  destroyed. 
A  modicum  of  common  sense  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  estimate  of  their  respective  merits.  That  he  possessed 
qualifications  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  as- 
sumed is  universally  admitt^.  The'  powers  of  his  memory 
were  almost  miraculous.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  restore  from  memory  whole  pages  of  a  bank  ledger,  which  had 
been  injured  by  carelessness  or  fraud.  He  was  acquainted  with 
twenty  difTerait  languages,  many  of  them  he  could  speak  and 
write  with  ease.  His  history  furnishes  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  historical  investiga^i^^ 
tion  and  analysis.  1.  It  shows  profound  research.  Every  page^  , 
is  replete  with  proofs  of  it.  His  reading  was  extensive.  Every  "' 
ancient  author,  whose  works  might  be  supposed  to  throw  any  ntti^' 
light  upon  Roman  manners  and  institutions,  was  consulted. 
Every  existing^  monument  and  relic  of  the  past  was  examined. 
Writmg  from  Rome  to  a  friend,  he  remarks :  *^  Doubt  not  that 
I  have  constantly  in  view  my  most  sacred  vocation — my 
history.  During  all  my  journey,  I  have  studied  with  great  at- 
tention, and  made  numberless  inquiries  about  the  country — the 
various  scenes,  the  customs,  the  usages,  and  constantly  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that  most  travellers  trouble  themselves 
little  about  things  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  see  and  hear 
little  better  than  nothing.  Terni  has  been  to  me  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  In  this  city  I  have  found  at  least  fifty 
old  Roman  houses  unaltered.  I  have  found  the  old  art  of  the 
division  of  land  still  in  practical  operation ;  the  ancient  mode 
of  preparing  wine,  so  exactly  surviving,  that  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me.  I  would  undertake  fuUy  to  explain  the  whole  mysfery  of 
Roman  wines.'*  Thus  interested,  excited,  and  devoted  to  his 
work,  he  could  not  fail  to  acquire  the  information  he  needed. 
2.  His  wovkshows  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  and  minute  aC' 
quaintance  with  the  political  instiHttions  of  the  toorld.    So  accu- 
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rate  was  his  knowledge  of  European  politics,  that  he  actaally 
predicted  many  of  the  most  important  political  events  in  France 
and  Germany  before  they  occurred.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
reyolution  did  not  surprise  him,  because  he  had  anticipated  such 
developments.  He  saw  in  prospect  and  mourned  over  the  terri- 
ble  calamities  which  attended  Napoleon's  career,  long  before 
they  fell  upon  the  nations.  He  exhibited  equal  sagacity  m  esti- 
mating the  institutions  of  nations  that  have  long  once  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.  He  has  revived  the  history  of  many  al- 
most forgotten  tribes  that  inhabited  Italy  before  the  ^*  eternal 
city  "  had  a  name.  He  has  gathered  all  the  scattered  rays  of 
tradition  and  history  which  fall  upon  the  buried  Etrurians,  and 
haS|  to  a  considerable  extent,  restored  their  government,  laws, 
and  manners^  and  presented  them  to  the  reading  world,  as  a 
great,  powerful,  and  independent  people.  In  the  course  of  his 
investigations  he  constantly  compares  the  municipal,  senatorial, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  and  relations  of  ancient  and 
modem  governments,  and  points  out  the  peculiarities  and  differ- 
ences of  each  with  the  technical  accuracy  of  a  philosophic 
statesman.  He  lays  the  whole  world,  ancient  and  modem, 
under  contribution,  to  furnish  materials  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  opinions.  3.  His  history  shows  that  he  well  vndersb>od  the 
Roman  constiiuHon  and  laws.  His  elucidation  of  the  relation 
of  patron  and  client ;  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  senate, 
the  rise  of  the  plebeians,  the  true  character  of  the  agrarian 
laws,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Rome,  are,  by  all,  admitted 
to  be  decided  improvements  upon  existine  records.  Some  of 
his  deductions  carry  with  them  an  irresistiUe  conviction  of  thdr 
correctness.  Our  judgment  at  once  acquits  the  writer  of  wrong 
doinff.  The  qualities  which  we  have  thus  far  noticed,  commend 
the  historian  to  our  esteem  and  confidence.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  author, 
or  in  his  work,  to  which  we  may  reasonably  object 

1.  In  early  life  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  skeptical 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  nation.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^*  My  intellectual  tendency  was  altogether  skeptical^  inclined  to 
the  real  and  historical,  eager  to  comprehend  and  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  every  thing."  He  brought  this  spirit  to  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  read  them  entirely  in  a  critkd 
spirit  J  as  he  would  a  portion  of  profane  history.  He  reco^ized 
no  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thought  himself  able 
*<  to  explain  away  all  the  cited  texts"  in  the  New  Testament 
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It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  afterwards  acquired  a 
more  confiding  spirit,  and,  at  least,  admitted  the  historical  value 
and  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  But  such  a  doubting  temper  is  not 
a  safe  guide  in  estimating  ancient  records.  When  the  mind 
loses  its  reverence  for  history,  especially  far  inspired  history  ^  it 
is  apt  to  become  too  independent  in  its  judgments,  and  to  decide 
capriciously  upon  the  merits  of  ancient  authors.  Our  historian 
never  doubts  his  ability  to  decide  any  question  respecting  the 
past,  and  he  seems  not  to  expect  that  any  one  will  presume  to 
question  his  verdicts.  Self-distrust  was  not  a  fault  of  his.  In 
relation  to  some  unfriendly  reviews  of  his  work,  which  appeared 
in  Germany,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  They  do  not  touch  my 
history ;  its  truth  and  soundness  will  remain  unshaken,  though 
you  all  turn  your  backs  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that  an 
ancient  Roman  should  rise  from  the  dead,  to  give  his  testimony, 
he  would  swear  to  its  soundness.^'  In  this  spirit  of  self-confi- 
dence, he  arraigns  the  ancients,  one  by  one,  before  his  bar,  and 
condemns  and  approves  just  what  and  whom  he  pleases.  He 
has  no  favorites,  and  tolerates  no  rivals.  "  He  will  allow  no 
brother  near  the  throne.^'  He  gives  the  restdts  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations, but  omits  the  processes.  The  reader  may  receive 
or  reject  them  at  his  pleasure ;  but  if  he  rejects  them  he  must  do 
it  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  for  sound  judgment  and  en- 
lightened criticism.  He  is  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  looks  upon  himself  as  an  agent  of  Providence,  raised 
up  for  this  very  purpose.  Like  Mohammed,  he  alone  is  com- 
missioned to  a  divine  work,  and  he  gives  himself  no  rest  till  it 
is  performed.  Knowing  these  traits  in  his  character,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  many  arbitrary  decisions  and  arrogant  as- 
sumptions which  disfigure  his  history.  This  leads  me  to  another 
objection. 

2.  His  work  exhtbUs  great  dogmatism.  He  assumes  the  right 
of  judging  of  the  character  of  ancient  writers  without  calling  in 
witnesses.  Whatever  seems  to  him  probable  is  pronounced  true, 
the  remainder  is  rejected.  Can  we  judge,  at  this  remote  peri- 
od, what  might  have  happened  in  ancient  Rome  even  before  its 
written  history  commences?  When  early  writers  disagree, 
can  we  determine  confidently,  from  internal  evidence,  which  is 
right  ?  If  we  may  reject  history  because  it  is  contradictory, 
b^ause  authors  diner  m  their  narratives,  or  because  the  same 
author  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with  himself,  we  may  as  well 
renounce  all  confidence  in  written  records  at  once,  and  depend 
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on  learned  men  to  reconstruct  the  vrorld's  true  histor}'.  In 
receiving  human  testimony,  sKght  discrepances  are  thought  to 
confirm  the  yeracity  of  the  witnesses,  i  hey  show  an  ateence 
of  collusion  on  the  part  of  those  who  testify.  The  judga  arrives 
at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  1^  a  comparison  of  conflicting  tes- 
timony, and  not  by  rejecting  that  which  contradicts  his  precoa- 
ceived  opbion.  So  should  the  critic  decide.  But  our  author 
treats  the  ancients  with  the  utmost  contempt  ''It  is  not 
worth  while,''  says  he,  ''  to  speak  of  the  rhetoridan  Dio* 
nysius  as  a  critical  investigating  historian,  I  may^  at  once, 
rf^ed  Livy  as  authority  for  the  views  taken,  on  account  of  his 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  are  so  frequently  cen- 
sured in  this  history."  He  styles  Appian,''  an  author  of  veiy 
little  weight ;  spiritless,  ignorant,  and  superficial,  to  whom  ve 
should,  in  general,  only  then  have  recourse,  when  necessity  im- 
pels us  to  gather  roots  and  herbs  to  satisfy  our  hunger."  He 
does  not  regard  Tacitus  as  "  an  authority  on  which  we  can 
credit  what  is  extremely  improbable,"  though  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  it  is  possible  to  determine,  with  certamty,  what  would  be 
considered  "  extremely  improbable,"  in  an  age  so  remote,  and 
under  an  order  of  civilization  so  different  from  our  own.  How- 
ever much  critics  may  have  questioned  the  genius  or  doubted 
the  talents  of  Tacitus,  few  have  had  the  hardihood  to  accuse 
him  of  dishonesty ;  for,  as  Montaigne  remarks,  *^  He  was  a 
great  man,  upright  and  boU."  In  bis  ability  to  estimate  the 
character  and  weigh  the  motives  of  men,  he  is  unrivalled.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  of  the  ancient  historians  studied  archaeol- 
ogy with  the  zeal  and  critical  acumen  of  a  German  antiquary. 
Still,  considering  that  they  lived  much  nearer  the  times  which 
they  describe  than  we  do,  and  possessed  sources  of  infornnation 
which  are  now  closed,  their  authority  should  not  be  lightlj 
rejected.  Niebuhr  speaks  also  of  the  "  weak  judgment"  and 
**  scanty  information"  of  Plutarch,  as  though  these  were  com- 
monly admitted  defects  of  that  author.  ''The  invalidity  of 
Plutarch's  information,"  says  Niebuhr,  **  is  discoverable  on  mere 
examination ;  of  which  indeed  the  ignorance  of  a  Greek  sophist 
is  scarcely  deserving."  In  ordinary  writers  such  a  sweeping 
condemnation  of  respectable  authorities  would  be  regarded  as 
the  dictate  of  presunq>tuous  arrogance,  and  even  in  the ''  learn- 
ed Dane"  they  seem  to  be  little  letter  than  a  species  of  erudite 
eflSrontery." 
3.  The  reconstnicted  history  of  Rome  shows  that  the  auikor 
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was  fond  of  paradoxes  and  fMent  innovations.  Whatever  op- 
poses his  hypothesis  is  pronounced  spurimts.  He  frequently 
resorts  to  conjectural  emendations  of  ancient  authors  in  order  to 
secure  their  testimony.  Unfavorable  passages  are  often  rejected 
as  interpolations.  If  such  liberties  be  allowed  with  the  text 
of  old  authors,  any  hypothesis  may  be  proved  or  disproved  at 
pleasure.  Our  author  frequently  appeals  to  the  etymology  of 
words  to  confirm  his  opinions.  Such  evidence  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  verj^  suspicious,  to  say  the  least ;  and  so  it  is  regard- 
ed by  the  critic  himself,  when  old  writers  appeal  to  it.  '*  Names 
of  countries,''  says  he,  ^*  were  always  formed  in  antiquity,  as  by 
the  Germans  afterward,  from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and 
Italia  means  nothing  else  than  the  land  of  the  Itali.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  explained,  except  from  that  unspeakable  ^irit  of  absurdity 
which  always  came  over  even  the  most  sagacious  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  moment  they  meddled  with  etymology,  how  any 
one  could  stumble  on  the  notion  of  interpreting  that  name  im- 
mediately out  of  itself,  because,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or  ancient 
Greek,  ^  Ualos*  or  *  itulos^^  meant  an  ox."  Thus  it  seems  he 
regards  the  resort  to  etymological  evidence  as  a  prerogative  en- 
tirely his  own.  He  uses  it  without  compunction,  whenever  it 
accords  with  his  purpose  to  do  so.  That  portion  of  this  modern 
^  History  of  Rome,"  which  some  men  most  admire  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  critical  skill  and  acumen  of  the  author, 
is  by  others  regarded  as  the  greatest  paradox  of  all.  He  repre- 
sents the  entire  history  of  the  kings  as  a  poem^  or  at  least  highly 
poetieaL  He  often  speaks  of  ^^  the  purely  epic  tiroes  of  the 
kbgs,"  and  of  the ''  poetical  and  unhistorical  accounts"  of  their 
reigns.  Some  of  these  kings  he  regards  as  purely  mythologi- 
cal persons,  and  others  he  admits  mav  have  had  a  real  exist* 
ence.  How  he  could  determine,  with  so  much  confidence, 
which  of  the  kings  were  once  living,  substantial  beings,  and 
which  mere  phantoms,  he  does  not  inform  us ;  nor  has  he  given 
us  any  other  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  national 
ballads,  songs,  and  epics,  in  early  Rome,  whence  the  history  of 
Livy  was  derived,  than  the  well  known  fact  that  the  infancy  of 
every  people  abounds  in  rude  poetry. 

Primitive  history  was  oral.  The  early  history  of  all  uncul« 
tivated  nations  is  necessarily  oral.  The  deeds  of  the  fathers  are 
transmitted  by  tradition.  A  thousand  varying  influences  mod- 
ify these  simple  stories  of  a  childlike  age.  Among  them,  poetry 
appears  to  adorn  and  embellish  the  deeds  of  the  fathers.    In 
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this  way  fects  are  converted  into  fable,  tradition  into  mythology. 
Some  mythological  narratives  have  a  foundation  in  facts ;  others 
are  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Such  are  those  which  re- 
late to  the  actions  and  attributes  of  the  gods.  Historical  myths, 
such  as  relate  to  the  origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of  colonies, 
the  building  of  cities,  and  the  wars  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  a  countiy,  should  not  be  rashly  rejected  as  utterly  worthless. 
Besides  mythological  narratives  and  historical  legends,  there 
are  other  important  sources  of  early  history,  such  as  genealogi- 
cal tables,  pontifical  annals,  chronicles  of  royal  births  and 
deaths,  and  catalogues  of  kings.  Existing  monuments  and 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  past  events,  and  in  ruder  ages, 
mounds  of  earth,  heaps  of  stones,  altars,  rehgious  rites  and 
festivals,  all  furnish  to  the  historian  collateral  evidence  respect- 
ing the  occurrence  of  past  events  and  the  origin  of  early  in^tu- 
tions.  These  sources  of  information,  with  many  others  now  un- 
known, were  certablj  open  to  the  great  writers  of  Roman  Us- 
tory,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  public  records  were  destroyed 
by  the  Oauls  three  hundred  and  sixty  vears  after  the  date  ordi- 
narily assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city.  But  if  the  war 
of  Porsena  be  a  mere  poetic  flourish,  havine  but  slight  sup- 
port from  facts,  why  may  we  not  pronounce  the  invasion  of  the 
Oauls,  under  Brennus,  a  myth  or  an  epic  fragment,  and  thes,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  save  the  public  records  of  Rome?  Since 
the  publication  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  it  has  become 
fashionable  among  scholars  to  talk  oi  the  poetic  character  of  the 
early  Roman  history.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
vast  amount  of  poetry,  songs,  lays,  ballads,  and  epics  existed  in 
early  Rome.  Though  these  poems  are  now  lost,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  lost  in  Livy's  time,  yet  these  sagacious  crit- 
ics know  precisely  what  they  contained,  and  are  as  familiar  with 
their  contents  as  though  they  were  now  lying  upon  their  tables 
for  reference.  They  can  run  over  the  pages  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius,  and  select  with  the  utmost  confidence  every  ^  lav,"  ^  bal- 
lad," and  fragment  of  epic  poetry,  which  these  histonans  care- 
lessly incorporated  with  their  facts.  Macaulay,  who  has  given 
us  more  genuine  poetry,  in  his  ^'  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,''  than 
was  ever  known  in  ancient  Rome  itself,  remarks  as  follows : 
*^  The  early  histonr  of  Rome  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than 
any  thing  else  in  Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and 
the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the 
fig  tree,  the  she  wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognitioui  tht 
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fratricidei  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall 
of  Hostius  HostiliuSy  the  struggle  of  Mettius  Curtius  through  the 
marsh,  the  women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled 
hair  between  their  fathers  and  their  husbands^  the  nightly  meet- 
ings of  Numa  and, the  Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred  grove, 
the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and  the  three  Albans,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Sybilline  books,  the  crime  of  TuUia,  the  simulated 
madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions  of 
Horatius  Codes,  of  Scsevola,  and  Cloelia,  the  battle  of  Regillus^ 
won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  fall  of  Cremera,  the 
touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still  more  touching  story  of 
Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  draining  of  the  Alban  lake,* 
the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvus  and  the  gigantic  Gaid, 
are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  reader."  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  events 
would  furnish  admirable  themes  for  the  poet  But  the  poetic  char- 
acter of  these  narratives  does  not  prove  the  actors  in  them  to  have 
been  **  mere  mythological  personages,"  nor  that  the  events  them- 
selves had  no  real  existence.  If  we  make  suitable  allowance 
for  those  blemishes  and  inaccuracies  which  are  common  to  the 
best  writers ;  ■  **  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit ;  Aut  humana 
cavft  natiira ;"  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of 
superstition  and  exaggerated  traditions  in  corrupting  the  early 
history  of  all  ancient  nations,  we  shall  rather  wonder  that  Li  vy  has 
incorporated  so  few  incredible  stories  in  his  history,  and  admire 
its  general  verisimilitude,  than  charge  him  with  gross  negligence 
and  unpardonable  credulity  and  ignorance.  The  assertion  that 
^^  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Kome  is  deserving  of  no  credit 
whatever,"  proves  too  much.  Early  poetry  must  have  contain- 
ed historie  truth  to  give  it  currency.  The  fact  that  events  were 
celebrated  in  song,  does  not  rob  them  entirely  of  reality.    The 

-      -  —   —  ____^ _^_^ ' — * 

*  "  There  is  a  tunnel  through  the  hill  on  which  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  stands,  two  miles  in  length,  made  by  the  Romans,  but 
the  architecture  is  Etrusean,  and  not  unlike  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma at  Rorne^  It  has  never  been  repaired  since  the  days  of 
Camillus,  and  perfectly  attained  its  end.  It  is  more  than  one 
liundred  feet  below  the  ancient  level  of  the  lake  ;  and  since  it 
was  finished,  the  lake  of  Alba  has  never  reached  the  sea." 
Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  113.  See  also  Livy,  B. 
6i  15,  whsre  this  "  wUdhgend^^  is  recorded. 
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early  history  of  every  nation  is  poetic  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent 
What  is  true  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  equally  true  of  England 
and  Germany,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  there  is 
as  much  reason  for  asserting  the  fictitious  character  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  of  Roman  history.  No  one  supposes  that  the  story  of 
the  miraculous  birth  and  deification  of  Romulus^  or  the  inter- 
course of  Numa  with  the  nymph  £geria,is  true  history.  These 
incredible  appendages  of  Roman  tradition  only  prove  the  super- 
stitious character  of  the  age  in  which  they  originated.  They 
do  not  necessarily  prove  that  Romulus  and  Numa  are  *^  mere 
mythological  personages,"  any  more  than  the  fictions  of  ^  the 
round  table"  prove  the  non-existence  of  Arthur,  or  the  ten  thou- 
sand fictions  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  dark  ages  prove 
that  the  distinguished  actors  in  those  stirring  times  never  exist- 
ed. Niebuhr  admits  "  that  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  doubt- 
ing the  personal  existence  of  Tullus  Hostilius ;"  and  ^  that  the 
lay  of  Tullus  Hostilius  is  followed  by  the  narrative  of  a  course 
of  events  without  any  marvdlous  drcumdances  or  podic  eof or- 
ingj*  And  what  proof  is  there  of  all  this  but  his  assertion  ? 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  believing  in  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  Romulus  as  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  And  we  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  history  of  the  one  is  tohoUy  true  and 
of  the  other  wholly  fdlsey  but  the  unqualified  declaration  of  the 
critic.  Rome  certainly  had  a  b^inning,  and  Roman  institutions 
were  .originated  by  some  designer.  The  founder  of  Rome  may^ 
for  aught  we  know,  have  been  called  Romulus ;  and  since  tra- 
dition uniformly  asserts  thf  existence  of  such  a  man>  there  is  w> 
absurdity  in  presuming  thft  the  city  took  its  name  from  him« 
If  we  deny  the  truth  of  th^Mbrmerly  received  traditions,  we  only 
cast  ourselves  upon  the  llDundless  ocean  of  conjecture.  We 
have  gained  nothing  by  opr  skepticism.  The  origin  of  Rome 
and  its  institutions  remain^  fin  everlasting  enigma,  whose  sok- 
tion  must  be  given  up  to  heartless  skeptics  and  theorizing  crit- 
ics. It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  ask  iot  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  mass  of  poetic  productions  in  early  Rome. 
The  Romans  were  an  agricultural  and  warlike  people ;  they 
were  a  stately,  unbending,  dignified  people.  They  were  rather 
practical  than  speculative  in  their  habits  of  thinking.  They 
possessed  little  of  the  gracefulness  and  vivacity  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were,  in  general,  unimaginative,  and,  of  course,  unpoetic 
In  the  palmy  days  of  their  literature  they  were  little  more  than 
imitators  and  translators  of  the  Greeks.    Even  Macaulay^  wha 
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fiods  80  much  poetry,  lost  poetry  too^  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
finds  no  original  literature  in  the  Augustan  age.  "  The  Latin 
literature/^  says  he,^'  consists  almost  exclusively  of  works  fash- 
ioned on  Greek  models.  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  elegaic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic,  are  of  Greek  origin.  The  hest  Latin  epic 
poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
Latin  eclogues  are  imitations  of  Theocritus.  The  plan  of  the 
most  finished  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken  from 
Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies  are 
free  translations  of  Demophilus,  Menander,  and  ApoUodorus. 
The  Latin  philosophy  was  borrowed,  without  alteration,  from 
the  Portico  and  the  Academy ;  and  the  great  Latin  orators  con- 
stantly proposed  to  themselves,  as  patterns,  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Lynas."  Still  this  same  author,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Niebuhr,  confidently  believes  that  this  borrow- 
ing, imitating,  translating,  d^endent  people,  notwithstanding 
their  utter  destitution  of  poetic  ^irit  and- the  power  of  inven- 
tion, once  possessed  numerous  national  ballads,  lays,  and  son^ 
nay  more,  *'  a  grand  and  complete  Epopee,  commencing  with 
the  accession  oi  Tarquinius  Pnscus,  and  ending  with  the  battle 
of  Regillus."  And  what  astonishes  us  still  more,  all  these  com* 
positions  were  lost  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  Roman 
history.  Why  should  they  have  been  lost  ?  How  could  they 
have  been  lost  ?  Did  the  bards  and  writers  all  die  1  Did  this 
love  of  poetry,  this  marvellous  devotion  to  fiction,  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  leave  the  people  a  stiff,  stem,  unimaginative  race,  as 
we  find  them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  their  existence  ? 
Critics,  who  have  a  theory  to  support,  tell  us  that  ^^  the  Homeric 
poems,''  as  they  are  now  calleid,  (since  Homer  is  no  more,) 
existed  for  centuries  before  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in 
Greece.  They  were  preserved,  like  oral  traditions,  by  recitation 
and  frequent  repetition.  Why  could  not  Roman  epics  and  lays 
have  been  {ireserved  in  the  same  way  ?  A  mother  would  as 
soon  forget  her  nursing  child  as  a  youthful  people  forget  the 
son^s  that  celebrate  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
origin  of  their  race.  For  the  first  four  centuries  of  Rome,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  an  exten- 
sive body  of  poetic  compositions.  The  history  of  Roman  litera- 
ture refers  us  to  the  existence  of  a  few  rude  songs,  such  as  the 
hymn  sung  by  the  "  Fratres  Arvales,"  a  college  ofpriests  institu- 
ted by  Romulus,  of  the  ^'  Saturnian  verses"  prescribed  by  Nu« 
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ma,  to  be  chanted  by  Saltan  priests,  of  the  unpolidied  Fescen- 
nine  verses,  which  grew  out  of  the  extempore  doggerels  of 
peasants  at  their  ^^  harvest  homes."  ^  There  were  also  songs  of 
triumph,  in  rude  measure,  which  were  song  by  the  soldiers  at 
the  ovations  of  their  leaders."  Beyond  th^  rode  attempts  at 
poetnr,  there  is  nothing  certain.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of 
^  ballads,"  ^^  lays,"  and  ^  epics,"  lies  chiefly  in  the  imagination 
of  critics.  Even  the  first  books  of  Livy's  History,  which  are 
supposed  to  embody  the  substance  of  these  poems,  are  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  whole  work.  Either  the  descriptioo 
of  the  bloodless  victoiy  of  the  Samnites  at  the  Candbe  forks, 
or  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  Carthagenian  camp,  or  Han- 
nibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  has  more  graphic  description,  more 
of  the  genuine  poetic  spirit,  the  true  ^  vivida  vis  animi"  of  the 
inspired  bard,  more  real  Homeric  fire,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  Rome.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  first  books  of  livy  furnish  manj  delight- 
ful pictures,  many  poetic  themes  and  characters,  but  m  general 
the  narrative  is  highly  frosaic  It  possesses  less  animation  of 
style  and  fewer  picturesque  and  striking  descriptions  than  other 

E>rtions  of  his  history.  This  may  be  called  mere  assertion, 
ut  this  I  believe  is  admitted,  that  students  are  always  less  in» 
terested  in  reading  the  first  books  of  livy  than  in  many  ether 
portions  of  the  same  author.  The  early  history  of  Rome  is, 
without  doubt,  uncertain,  and,  to  some  extent,  fabuhus.  So 
is  the  historv  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  must 
be  contented  not  to  know  some  things,  and  to  gain  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  others.  To  reject  the  history  of  the  past, 
because  it  is  in  some  respects  contradictory  or  improbable,  is  to 
shut  ourselves  oat  from  the  benefit  of  the  world's  experience. 
The  history  of  our  own  ancestors  cannot  be  relied  on,  if  we 
adopt  such  a  test.  An  English  historian,  speaking  of  the  early 
history  of  his  own  country,  remarks,  '^  The  resemblance  is 
very  striking  between  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  and  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  Britain.  In  both,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  regal  and  confined  to  particular  families,  toho  derwed 
their  lineage  from  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  peojde  ;  for  if 
the  Grecian  Basileus  traced  his  pedigree  up  to  Zeus,  the  Saxon 
king  drew  his  down  from  Woden,  (Odin,)  the  monarch  of  the 
northern  heaven.  The  same  qualities  of  miqd  and  body  were 
required  in  the  sovereigns  of  both  people.  The  king  was  the 
fource  of  law  and  the  administrator  of  justice,  in  Britain  and  in 
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Greece;  and  if  in  one  country  be  was  aided  by  a  Bule,  or  sen* 
ate»  composed  of  tbe  nobles  and  cbieltains  of  his  realm,  the  same 
appearance  is  presented  by  the  other  in  its  Witena-gemot,  or 
great  council."  What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter ?  Whom  shall  we  trust,  ancient  historians  or  modem 
critics  1  Both  have  their  prejudices  and  partialities,  and  both 
abound  in  paradoxes.  Is  it  not  better  to  leave  Roman  history 
where  Tacitus  left  the  old  German  traditions,  when  he  says, 
'^quae'neque  confirmare  argumentis,  neque  refellere  in  animo 
est :  ex  ingenio  suo  quisque  demat,  vel  addat  fidem"  ?*  Or  shall 
we  yield  an  undoubting  confidence  to  the  bold  assertions  of 
Niebuhr  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that  men  of  feeble  vision  may  be 
blinded  by  excess  of  light  ?  or  that  timid  minds  may  be  over- 
awed by  authority  ?  It  must  be  remember^  that  we  have  had 
already  two  recen^ons  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  the  sec- 
ond containing  important  aUeratums  and  emendatums  ;  and,  if 
the  writer  had  lived,  we  might  have  had  a  succession  of  splen- 
did hypotheses  respecting  the  mythic  and  poetic  age  of  **  the 
eternal  city."  When  we  read  the  strong  affirmations  and 
cumulative  arguments  of  this  profound  scholar,  we  would  fain 
yield  assent  to  all  his  theory ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  writ- 
ten record,  ^^  a  strange  suspicion  haunts  us  that  all  is  not  right." 
We  wonder  that  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history  should 
have  ^one  wrong  for  hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  years,  and  yet 
a  critic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  detect  the  grand  mistake. 
Our  understanding  revolts  from  the  supposition.  We  seek  for 
the  causes  which  have  given  birth  to  this  theory.  We  inquire 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  age  does  not  harmonize  with  the  spirit 
of  the  critic.  We  find  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  mstance  of  his- 
toric skepticism.  The  learned  public  have  grown  familiar  with 
doubt.  Every  thing  old  is  suspected.  It  is  popular  to  talk  of 
myths,  legenas,  lays,  ballads,  epics,  and  fables.  It  is  considered 
scholarlike  and  wise  to  renounce  old  authorities  and  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  Some  men  even  doubt  their  own  exist- 
ence, and  like  Des  Cartes  attempt  to  prove  themselves  alive  by 
logic,  and  though  the  philosopher's  enthymeme,  *^  cogito,  ergo 
sum,"  proves  their  own  existence,  it  renders  nothing  certain  prior 
to  their  own  advent  upon  the  earth.  The  past  history  of  nations 
must  be  reviewed,  dissected,  and  reconstructed.    The  early  his- 
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torians  were  children»  enthusiasts,  bigots.    They  belieTed  ereiy 
thing.    They  never  attained  to  the  sublime  heights  of  Pyrrhoa- 
ism.    They  knew  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  this  ethereal  state. 
They  lived  in  the  reign  o?  superstition  and  **  old  night."    Their 
credulity  has  corrupted  every  page  of  the  world's  history.    The 
early  records  must  be  expurgated  or  r^'WriUen.    Livy,  in  the 
esteem  of  modem  savans,  was  dreamy,  poetic,  and  credulous. 
He  collected  old  epics,  absurd  l^ends,  and  fabulous  traditions, 
and  gave  to  them  the  signature  of  truth.    He  lacked  discrimi- 
nation and  research.    He  overlooked  existing  materials  which 
lay  within  his  reach,  and  chose,  instead,  the  wild  and  fantastic 
fictions  of  a  fabulous  age.    He  must  be  reiected  as  cndhorUy, 
says  the  autocrat  of  modem  criticism.    Shall  we  do  it  ?    When 
we  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  tliis  friend  of  our  childhood,  we  do 
not  thank  the  learned  professor  for  this  literary  assassination. 
We  love  the  "  milky  sweetness"  of  the  good,  gentle,  and  artless 
Livy.     We  cannot  willingly   consent  to  his   death  till  we 
weigh  the  evidence  and  ask  after  the  fate  of  his  companioBB. 
Dionysius,  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Tacitus  have  all  fallen  wi- 
der the  same  condemnation.    And  what  says  *'  the  spirit  of 
the  age"  to  the  authority  of  the  pleasing,  story-telling  Herodo- 
tus ?    Oh,  he  is  a  tolerable  narrator  of  what  he  latr,  Irat  be  does 
not  know  men.    He  dreams;   he  doats;  he  knows  nothing 
ceitamly.    He  is  loquacious;,  and  his  loquacity  betrays  him  into 
folly  and  error ; 

^  For  who  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain." 

He  is  credulous,  too  ;  he  listens  and  believes.  He  follows 
quacks  and  impostors,  and  writes  down  their  shallow  fabrica- 
tions. He  has  little  judgment  and  less  acumen.  He  cannot 
distinguish  an  Egyptian  god  from  a  crocodile.  Hieroglyphics 
he  could  not  interpret.    It  is  a  wonder  he  had  not  passed  the 

Srramids  unnoticed,  or  mistaken  lake  Mceris  for  a  frog-pond, 
e  cannot  be  trusted.  He  falsifies  his  own  records  to  please 
his  countrymen.  He  multiplies  the  numbers  and  exploits  of 
their  foes,  m  order  to  magnify  Grecian  prowess  and  glory.  In 
a  word  his  history  is  mere  romance.  Let  us  turn  to  Homer. 
What  says  modern  criticism  of 

"  Tiie  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  1 

What  reply  comes  from  the  sacred  tripod  ?  The  return  is, "  non 
est  inventus."  He  never  had  a  bein^.  His  very  name  is  a  lie- 
His  honors  are  all  fraudulently  obtamed,    A  hundred  birds  of 
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song  have  plucked  away  his  borrowed  plumage,  and  left  him  the 
object  of  universal  scorn.  This  phantom  has  ruled  on  Parnassus 
too  long.  He  must  be  cast  down  to  the  world  of  shades.  He 
has  deceived  the  nations  almost  as  long  as  ApoUyon.  Let  him 
now  be  bound  for  a  tho#ftnd  years,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
literary  millennium.  Butihere remains  one  historian  still  more 
ancient,  whose  authority  must  now  pass  the  ordeal  of  criticism. 
It  is  he  who  recorded  events  which  ocurred  before  Jove  took  his 
seat  upon  Olympus ;  before  Neptune  raised  his  trident  in  the 

Sean,  or  Orpheus  charmed  the  grisly  monsters  of  Pluto's 
ED.    It  is  he  who  wrote  of  themes  of  lofty  import — of  crea- 
tion's birth — of  man's  disobedience—of  a  coming  Saviour. 
What  says  modern  criticism  to  his  claims  ?    Ah  !  he  too  is  an 
impostor ; — he  is  the  child  of  fable ;  perhaps  himself  a  mytho- 
logical personage,  or,  at  best,  but  the  representative  of  a  creed 
or  system.    The  authority  of  Moses  is  no  better  than  that  of 
Heit)dotus  or  Livy.    Such  is  the  goal  to  which  modern  skepti- 
cism tends.    It  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  connexion  between  his- 
toric and  religious  doubts.    They  are  both  the  offspring  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.    They  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  that 
widely  extended  system  of  German  rationalism  which  retains 
the  names  and  forms  of  religious  faith,  and  yet  denies  its  power 
and  substance.    A  personal  God  is  merged  in  a  blind  energy 
of  nature,  and  becomes  a  mere  anima  mundi,  or,  what  is  still 
more  refined,  ''the  ever  streaming  immanence  of  the  spirit  in 
matter."    The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  but  the  mani- 
festation of  this  universal  principle  in  Jesus,  the  Jewish  moral* 
ist,  and  in  every  tnan^  in  an  endless  succession.    The  soul's  im- 
mortality is  the  immortality  of  the  race  i  individuals  die,  the 
race  never.    Thus  the  Old  Testament  becomes,  in  the  hands  of 
historical  reformers,  a  collection  of  myths,  songs,  and  apothegms, 
and  the  evanselical  histoxy  a  mere  allegory  or  fable,  till,  at 
length,  the  full-fledged  philosopher  "  knows  no  other  God  than 
him  who,  in  the  human  race,  is  constantly  becoming  man.    He 
knows  no  Christ  but  the  Jewish  rabbi,  who  made  his  con- 
fession of  sin  to  John  the  fiaptist,  and  no  Heaven  but  that  which 
speculative  philosophy  reveals  for  our  enjoyment,  on  the  little 
planet  we  now  inhabit" 
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ARTICLE   VI. 
ExrosmoN  of  Mattbew  7:  6. 


By  Um  'B*^,  S.  BAiXBHTiin,  Priao*  Edwud,  Viigioia. 

Gftve  not  that  tohich  is  holy  tmto  the  dogs^  neither  cast  ye 
your  pearls  he/ore  sume :  lest  they  trance  Hiem  under  their 
feetf  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

These  words  of  Christ  contain  a  practical  precept — a  rule  of 
conduct  for  his  Church.  The  passage  is  a  metaphor: — its 
terms  have  therefore  a  literal  and  a  metaphoric  signification;  and 
the  whole  has  a  literal  meaning,  which  is,  however,  only  the  en- 
velope of  the  higher  and  the  true.  What  is  the  precept  ?  what 
does  Christ  forbid  his  Church  to  do  ? 

We  will  examine  the  terms  of  the  text  in  detail,  and  then 
endeavor  to  elicit  its  meaning. 

By  "  that  which  is  hdy^^  (to  ayiovy  said  of  something  which 
might  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  a  Jewish  hearer  would  naturally 
have  understood  something  which  had  been  consecrated  and 
offered  to  God,  and  which  also  could  be  eaten.*  Every  thing 
offered  to  God  was  holy  {ayiov^  ^'i'^i;)*  and  he  that  violated  the 
sacredness  of  a  holy  thing  was  by  the  law  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Now,  by  this  term,  the  Saviour,  when  addressing  bis  disciples 
and  his  Church,  must  intend  something  which  belongs  to  the 
Gospel,  which  is  holy,  and  which  may  in  some  way  or  other  be 
"  given  "  and  (figuratively)  "  cast "  to  men.  We  cannot  as  yet 
be  more  definite  than  this.  If  that  is  holy  which  is  connected  with 
God's  name,  honor,  cause,  worship,  and  will ;  then  the  Gospel 
itself,  the  Church,  its  doctrines  and  instructions,  its  worship  and 
ordinances,  citizenship  in  its  community,  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  its  eternal  blessings,  are  all  holy. 

**  Pearls ''  are  very  valuable,  and  therefore  have  always  been 


*  I  pass  over  without  remark  the  interpretation  earing,  as 
being  based  upon  a  baseless  hypothesis,  now  acknowledged  to 
be  such.     See  Tholuck,  Bergpredigt^  on  the  text. 
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the  symbol  of  that  ^hich  is  very  costly  and  precious.  So  Job 
28 :  18.  The  Gospel  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it  is 
also  predaus.  The  Saviour,  in  Matt.  13  :  45,  46,  applies  the 
term  to  himself  and  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  As  before, 
we  must  stop  for  the  present  at  the  general  idea.  We  must 
survey  all  the  parts  of  the  text  before  we  can  judge  in  what 
way  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

The  dispositions  and  habits  of  "  swine  "  have  made  them  to  be 
always  and  every  where  the  symbol  of  the  morally  polluted  and 
vile  of  men. 

**  Dogs''  are  rabid  animals,  and  may  attack  and  tear.  They 
were  (and  are)  numerous  in  Eastern  cities,  roving  about  with- 
out masters,  hungry,  howling,  ravenous.  In  this  character  per- 
haps they  are  figuratively  introduced  in  that  interesting  passage 
Ps.  22:  16,  20,  to  represent  the  enemies  and  murderers  of 
Christ. 

But  dogs,  like  swine,  have  been  universally  made  rather  the 
symM  of  the  morally  poUvted  and  undean.  (See  Gesenius's 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  Article  3^)9 ;  Robinson's  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament,  Art  Kvtof;  and  especially  Winer's  Realwdrter- 
buch.  Art.  Hund.^  They  were  unclean  by  the  law,  were  held 
in  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  well  deserve  from  their  disposi- 
tions and  habits  to  be  the  type  of  the  wicked  and  abominable. 
The  Jewish  name  of  foreigners, "  Gentile  dogs,"  David's  calling 
himself  *'  a  dead  dog  '*  in  reference  to  Saul,  and  Hazael's  words, 
'^  Is  thy  servant  a  do^  ?"  are  illustrations  of  this  usage. 

Thus  dogs  and  swine  are  used,  as  symbols,  quite  alike— and 
they  are  often  united.  Peter  cites  the  proverb,  '^  The  dog  has 
returned  to  his  own  vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed 
to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  Instances  from  the  classics  may 
be  seen  in  Tholuck,  Bergpredigty  p.  475. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  both  dogs  and  swine,  especially 
in  a  half-wild  state,  are  fierce  and  dangerous  as  well  as  filthy 
and  abominable. ;» And  their  fierceness  is  an  element  of  their 
vileness.  They  are  fierce  in  their  filthiness — dangerous  in  their 
abomination.  To  gratify  their  vile  propensities,  they  will  assail 
whatever  promises  gratincation  or  stands  in  their  v^ay.  This 
then  is  probably  the  very  mode  in  which  they  are  meta- 
phorically employed  in  the  text  Even  in  Ps.  22 :  16, 20,  this 
may  be  the  idea. 

We  must  endeavor  now  to  fix  as  definitely  as  possible  the 
moral  meaning  and  application  of  these  terms  in  the  passage 
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under  con^deration.  As  the  love  and  eiijoymeat  of  ^hat  is  low 
and  filthy  is  the  point  of  comparison  between  the  animals  and 
the  men  in  question,  those  who  have  the  characteristic  doubtless 
have  also  the  name.  If  so,  a  large  class  is  designated  by  these 
terms ;  they  comprehend  all  those  toho,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  past,  and  whatever  may*  be  their  future  character, 
have  and  indulge^  at  present,  unholy  arkd  impureprapensities,  and 
who  do  this  UMth  duiberate  preference  and  headshimg  purpose. 
Ld  us  renumber ,  then,  that  the  reign  offoorldly,iokked,  vicious 
propensities  in  the  heart  and  life,  is  the  characteristic  of  those 
who  are  called  by  these  names. 

A  few  words  here  on  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence. 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  swine  are  fierce  and  dangerous  as  well  as 
dogs,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  passage  as  a  case 
of  the  indpodog  or  vatdQfiCig,  or,  to  use  the  wonds  of  Jebb, 
Home,  and  Barnes,  of  the  Introverted  Parallelism.*  In  the  New 
Testament— in  prose — in  a  practical  discourse— in  a  rule  for 
conduct,  we  should  not  expect  a  rhetorical  and  poetic  construc- 
tion which  belonged,  so  far  at  least  as  Matthew  knew  any  thing 
of  it,  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  which  even  in  that  is  rare 
in  the  highest  kinds  of  prose  and  even  in  poetry.  If  then  this 
construction  is  not  necessary,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  it  is 
not  to  be  adopted.  But  the  natural  construction  which  would 
refer  the  last  two  clauses  to  the  swine  is  favored  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
the  word  at^vupiPteg  (turning  again)  can  be  taken  here  as  ex- 
pressing die  swine's  method  of  attack.  The  peculiar  manner 
of  a  boar  in  dealing  a  blow  by  a  sudden  side-movement  is 
often  noticed  in  classic  writers,  and  is  in  Greek  expressed  by 
this  very  word  (see  Poli  Synopsis  and  Tholuck's  Bergpredigt 
on  the  place) ;  out  here  it  seems  rather  to  express  the  simple 
idea  of  a  turning  from  trampling  to  assailing.  The  circum- 
stances to  my  mind  ist  favor  of  the  natural  construction  are, 
first,  the  style  of  composition  to  which  the  passage  belongs ; 


*  These  terms  indicate  a  construction  by  which  the  fourth 
clause  would  be  connected  in  sense  with  the  first,  and  the 
third  with  the  second ;  as  if  it  were  written,  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  yon ; 
and  cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them 
upder  their  feet. 
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secondly,  that  the  assailing  fi^cLy,  as  we  have  seen,  be  as  pro- 
perly understood  of  the  swme  as  of  the  dogs ;  and  thirdly,  that 
as  the  ^^  holy  thing"  supposed  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  is  appa- 
rently something  edible  and  relished  by  them,  while  the  pearls 
thrown  to  the  swine  only  disappoint  and  provoke  them,  we 
should  expect  the  swine  and  not  the  dogs  to  turn  and  rend  their 
tantalizers. 

The  only  leading  terms  of  the  precept  itself  which  remain  are 
"  give  "  and  «  cast ''  {dme,  pdXr^e).  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that 
the  whole  meaning  and  bearing  of  the  passage  turns  upon 
them.  We  shall  first  mention  a  particular  interpretation  of 
them  and  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  which  resuhs 
from  it,  and  then  turn  directly  to  the  investigation  of  the  import 
of  the  terms  and  to  the  search  after  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

These  words  "  give,"  "  cast,"  have  almost  universally,  and  ap- 
parently without  hesitation  or  reflexion,  been  understood  in  the 
sense  of  exhibUingy  making  knovm,  offering.  One  meaning 
of  the  passage  which  results  from  this  explanation  is  as  follows : 
There  are  men  so  wicked  and  depraved^  that  the  truths  and 
offers  of  the  Gospd^  if  laid  before  them  and  urged  upon  their 
acceptance^  would  only  provoke  their  contempt  and  excite  their 
hostility: — therefore^  out  of  regard  to  the  sacredness  and  pre* 
eumsness  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  safety  of  Us  preachers  and 
friends,  Christ  commands  thai  to  such  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be 
presented,  but  that  it  is  to  be  carefully  protected  from  their  ob^ 
servaiion  and  contact.*    This  is  the  common  interpretation. 

Some  in  ancient  times  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  whole 
Gospel  was  to  be  withheld  from  all  unbeliever^.  Tholuck,  in 
his  note  on  the  passage,  quotes  from  an  ancient  book,  in  which 
a  Christian,  on  being  asked  whether  he  is  a  Christian,  is  made 
to  answer.  Yes ;  but  when  asked  what  Christianity  is,  replies, 
^  To  say  that  I  am  a  servant  of  Christ  is  my  duty ;  but  to  tell 
you  what  Christianity  is,  is  unsafe  till  I  know  who  he  is  who 
asks  the  question,  lest  I  be  giving  that  which  ia  holy  to  the 
dogs,  and  casting  my  pearls  before  swine."  Others  of  the  an- 
cients imitated  the  heathen  in  making  some  of  the  doctrines  and 

*  Barnes  gives  the  meaning  thus :  "  Do  not  offer  your  doc- 
trine to  those  violent  and  abusive  men,  who  would  growl  and 
curse  you ;  nor  to  those  peculiarly  debased  and  profligate, 
who  would  not  perceive  its  value,  would  trample  it  down  and 
abuse  yon/* 
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ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  termed  them,  sacred  mysteries^ 
a  sort  of  freemasonry,  which  \i^as  not  to  be  divulged  to  the 
world.  By  some  moderns,  the  spirUtial  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  holy  and  precious  thines  which 
were  not  to  be  made  known  to  the  wicked ;  by  otners,  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible ;  and  by  others  still,  the  doctrines 
o{  atonement  for  sin  and  pardon  through  Christ ;  i.  e.,  the  very 
kernel  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Grotius,  Vitringa,  Olshausen,  are 
among  these.    See  Tholuck. 

Now,  if  any  one  of  all  these  interpretations  expresses  the 
meanbg  of  the  Saviour,  we  have  here  a  most  singular  injunc- 
tion. Our  remarks  apply  directly  to  the  interpretation  first  given. 
The  others  either  fall  with  it  or  of  themselves. 

1.  The  Saviour  has  not  elsewhere  manifested  such  an  anxi- 
ety to  save  his  Gospel  from  reproach  and  contempt.  Ezekiel 
was  commanded  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  people,  ^^  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  Is  the  Gospel 
message  to  be  pressed  less  earnestly  ?  Let  Paul  answer :  "  We 
preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  them  that  are  saved,  Christ  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God."  They  "  mocked  "  him 
at  Athens,  yet  he  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  (Acts 
17:  18,19  k  Christ  preached  in  the  midst  of  revilers,  John 
7th ;  and  tnelast  words  which  the  disciples  were  to  utter,  when 
leaving  a  city  which  rejected  them,  were, ''  Notwithstanding,  be 
ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you." 
But  here  I  am  forbidden  to  expose  the  Gospel  to  the  contempt 
of  scoffers  and  blasphemers ! 

2.  The  Saviour  has  not  elsewhere  commanded  his  followers 
to  be  so  careful  of  their  own  safety.  '^  Lest  they  turn  again  and 
rend  you."  When  he  sent  out  his  disciples  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, commanding  them  to  publish  it  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
foretelling  the  dangers  they  would  incur,  he  adds  (Matt.  10 :  28), 
**  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell."  And  the  Apostles  understood  and 
obeyed  their  Master.  Look  at  Peter  and  John  and  Stephen 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  4  and  6  and  7),  and  Paul  at  lustra 
(Acts  14  :  19\  and  before  the  enraged  Jews  (Acts  22).  retcr 
and  John  douotless  express  the  true  principle  (Acts  4  :  19,  20) : 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the 
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things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  The  prayer  of  the 
Apostles  (v.  29)  was  doubtless  acceptable :  *^  And  now.  Lord, 
behold  their  threatenings;  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with 
all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word."  No,  Stephen  did  not  do 
wrong  when  he  preached  to  the  maddened  Sanhedrim,  nor  Paul 
when  he  plead  so  eloquently  before  the  taunting  Festus  and 
Agrippa  and  the  supine  Felix;  nor  the  martyrs,  from  these  men 
and  their  companions  down  to  the  apostolic  Williams,  when 
exposing  and  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  But 
if  the  text  has  the  sense  now  under  review  it  would  be  hard  to 
justify  them. 

3.  Christ  has  not  enabled  nor  elsewhere  commanded  his  people 
and  his  ministers  to  decide  who  will  and  who  will  not  be  benefited 
by  the  Gospel.  To  presume  to  do  so,  is  to  assume  a  fearful  respon- 
silnlity.  It  is  a  judging  of  others  which  may  be  erroneous,  and 
therefore  wicked.  See  v.  1  of  the  chapter.  How  can  I  de- 
cide that  such  a  one,  my  fellow-creature,  is  beyond  repentance 
and  mercy?  Shall  I  not  be  liable  to  measure  God^s  mercy  by 
my  severity,  his  grace  by  my  indifference,  his  lore  by  my  pre- 
judice or  hatred,  and  his  power  by  my  weakness  ?  Do  I  feel  as 
Paul  did  (1  Tim.  1:  16,  16),  that  since  God  has  had  mercy  on 
me,  the  worst  sinners  may  perhaps  be  suvei  ?  How  then  can 
I  act  upon  this  sense  of  the  text  in  reference  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual 1 

It  is  in  this  very  application  of  the  text  that  its  abuse  consists. 
And  the  abuse  of  this  text  is  the  practical  every-day  sin  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christians.  We  conceal  our  light— we  lay 
aside  or  cover  up  our  piety— we  make  no  efforts  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  around  us — and  then  we  quote  this  text  by  way  of 
making  the  Saviour  justify  us.  W^e  make  our  neighbors  and 
friends  and  every-day  associat€»s  dogs  and  swine,  for  whom  the 
Gospel  is  too  holy  and  too  precious. 

4.  The  difliculty  in  the  way  of  these  interpretations  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  thousands  out  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  hopeless  classes  of  men  have  been  hopefully  converted  and 
finally  saved.  And  many  of  these  cases  have  been  the  result  of 
a  blessing  on  the  use  of  means.  At  the  head  of  this  multitude 
we  may  place  that  woman  "  who  was  a  sinner"  (Luke  7 :  36- 
50),  who,  the  Pharisee  thought,  should  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Saviour : — then  the  thief  on  the  cross — and  Saul  the  persecutor 
— and,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class,  the  prodigal 
son.    Ancient  tradition  tells  us  of  an  abandoned  apostate  and 
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robber,  wbo  was  sought  out  in  the  mountains,  and  reclaimed 
by  the  beloved  disciple  m  his  extreme  old  age.  The  conversion 
of  the  miners  under  Whitefield,  of  thousands  of  wicked  sailors  and 
beastlyidrunkards,  of  Hottentots,  Bechwanas,  Karens,  and  South 
Sea  Islanders — a  work,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  going  on  with 
new  power  and  demonstration  every  day — serves  to  show  the 
falsity  and  peril  of  this  explanation  of  our  passage  in  continually 
stronger  light  0,  how  many  there  are  now  in  heaven  who 
once  seemed  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction !  John  New- 
ton is  another  striking  example  of  our  remark.  ^  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  neither  are  his  ways  our  ways.'' 
'*  He  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that  we  ask 
or  think."  The  hardest  case,  by  the  Saviour's  own  showing,  is 
that  of  a  rich  man  (Luke  18 :  24-25) :  and  yet  salvation  came 
to  the  house  of  the  rich  Zaccheus — for,  says  the  Saviour,  *^  The 
things  that  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God.'* 
May  we  not  then  at  least  use  the  means,  in  hope  that  some  of  the 
wicked  may  be  saved  ? 

5.  And  with  ^ese/ads  agree  the  general  and  special  com* 
mands  and  directions  given  by  Christ  to  his  ministers.  But 
before  we  quote  these,  let  us  look  closely  at  the  real  character  of 
the  doctrine  we  are  opposing.  No  one,  even  tolerably  orthodox, 
would  think  of  offering  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  to  any  uncon- 
verted men  as  they  are,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  repentance : 
much  less  would  he  offer  them  to  the  openly  wicked  and  pro- 
fane without  this  condition.  The  only  offers  then  which  we  need 
speak  of  are  all  conditional — are  made  to  men  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  repentance.  Then,  according  to  the  interpretation 
under  review,  Christ  in  the  text  says  that  to  some  the  offers  of 
the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  made ;  that  is,  as  we  see,  even  on  the 
condition  of  their  repenting  and  htlieving.  The  meaning  is, 
Invite  them  not  to  repentance  ;---Do  not  even  say,  as  John  did 
to  the  generation  of  vipers  in  his  day,  «  Bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  and,  so  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  But  does 
the  Saviour  mean  to  say  such  a  thing  ?  Let  us  look  at  what 
he  does  say :  *^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature.^*  "  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that 
speak  ye  in  light,  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  housetops."  **  I  came  not  to  caU  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance."  "  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways, 
and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find  bid  to  the  marriage."  The  Gos- 
pel is  tidings — ^the  glad  tidings— the  good  netos,  which  may  not 
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stop  till  it  has  reached  every  ear.  He  misunderstaDds  and  vio- 
lates the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel  who  thinks  that  it  is  to  be 
withheld  from  any. 

All  will  not  indeed  receive  the  Gospel — to  some  it  will  remain 
"  hid,"  though  a  Paul  preach  it,  and  they  will  be  "  lost."  Yet 
he  who  faithfully  presents  and  urges  the  Gospel  is  '^  to  God  a 
sweet  savor  of  Christ,  both  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them 
that  perish."  The  Gospel  preached  to  many  shall  be  only  **  a 
testimony  against  them."  There  is  danger  then,  every  way,  in 
refraining,  lest  we  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  be  unfaith- 
ful "  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God !  There  is  infinitely 
more  danger  of  stopping  short  of  our  duty  than  of  going  too  far. 
When  we  see  the  sword  coming  'we  must  give  warning,  lest  the 
blood  of  souls  be  required  at  our  hands.  But,  if  there  are  some 
men  so  wicked  that  the  Saviour  forbids  me  to  offer  the  Gospel 
to  them,  I  know  not  how  I  can  safely  distribute  Bibles  and  tracts 
among  the  outcasts  of  society,  or  even  continue  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  my  congregation — ^for,  alas,  some  there  are  among  my 
hearers  who  bavelong  treated  my  message  with  contempt.  Must 
I  refrain  from  beseeching  such  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  harden- 
ed as  they  seem  to  be  1 1  know  there  are  some  ministers  and  Chris- 
tians who  thus  apply  this  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  and 
Scripture  doctrine — some  to  whom  all  '^  aggressive  movements" 
of  Christian  effort  upon  the  lost  of  this  lost  world  are  an  offence ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  joy  that  there  are  those  who  cherish  different 
views  and  act  on  different  principles. 

Great  and  good  men  have  felt  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Well  understanding  the  genius,  and  largely  partak- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  they  could  not  adopt  a  view 
which  so  far  shut  the  door  which  Christ  had  opened,  and 
restricted  so  fearfully  their  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Yet,  taking  the  same  general  view  of  the  text  as  those  already 
noticed,  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  find  some  place  for  the  pro- 
^  hibition — some  men  to  whom  it  would  be  wrong  to  offer  the  Gos- 
'pel : — that  is,  they  agree  to  give  the  rule  place,  being  a  rule  of 
Christ,  and  yet  they  have  tried  to  give  it  as  small  a  place  as  pos- 
sible— to  assign  it  an  exceedingly  narrow  sphere  of  operation. 
Zuingle,  Luther,  Calvin,Tholuck,  and  Henry,  agree  substantially 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  Christ  thus:  "  It  cannot  indeed  be 
known  beforehand,  even  of  the  most  abandoned,  that  they  belong 
to  the  dogs  and  swine  in  Christ's  sense  of  those  lerms ;  for  from 
the  depths  of  the  most  abandoned  soul,  the  prayer,  Lord,  re* 
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member  me,  may  be  breathed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  dying 
thief.  The  manner  in  which  men  treat  the  Gospd  when  offered  to 
them^  must  show  whether  divine  truths  are  to  hejiirther  impart^ 
ed  ;  or  whether  the  impenitent  and  hardened  wretches  are  to  be 
given  up  to  judicial  blindness."  In  illustration  of  such  cases 
they  refer  to  Matt  10:  12-14,  Acts  13  :  46,  Tit.  3 :  10,  11. 

Thb  is  far  better — as  it  opens  the  door  wider,  and  almost  as 
wide  as  it  can  be  opened,  for  offering  the  Gospel.    But, 

1.  As  to  the  cases  referred  to  in  Matthew  and  Acts,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired  men,  and  spe* 
cially  commissioned  by  the  Saviour  to  proceed  as  they  did ;  and, 
that  those  thus  dealt  with  were  Jews^  to  many,  perhaps  the 
most  of  whom,  the  coming  of  ^  the  Son"  was  the  last  offer  of 
mercy  from  God,  the  rejection  of  which  was  the  filling  up  of 
their  measure  of  iniquity.  Ministers  now  do  not  and  dare  not 
imitate  the  Apostles  in  this  course.  The  case  in  Titus  supports 
a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  passage — ^it  c^ainly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  offering  (^  the  Crospel. 

2.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Saviour  in  the  text  and  these 
interpreters  in  their  explanation  are  speaking  about  different 
things.  For,  first,  by  "  dogs"  and  '*  swine"  they  mean  the 
finally  hardened,  th<xse  given  np  of  God ;  whereas  in  Bible 
usage,  and  also,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  text,  they 
represent  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  sin  and  vice.  Second,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Saviour  are  not  the  reasons  why  these  men 
would  refrain  from  offering  the  Gospel  even  to  such.  Not  con* 
cern  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Gospel  or  for  their  own  safety 
would  deter  them,  but  the  simple  fact  (hat  the  wretches  will  not 
hear.  The  Saviour's  reasons  have  little  or  no  pertinency  to  the 
case — the  cases  then  and  the  reasons  being  different,  the  rules 
themselves  are  different. 

3.  The  very  observance  of  the  rule  thus  interpreted,  will  nol 
prevent  hut  produce  the  evils  against  which  it  designs  to  guard 
us.  **  The  manner  in  which  men  treat  the  Gospel  when  offered 
to  themy  must  show  whether  it  is  to  he/urther  imparted."  Says 
Henry,  <*  We  must  not  condemn  any  as  dogs  and  swine  tiU  after 
trial  and  upon  full  evidence.  .  .  .  We  must  take  heed  of  call« 
ing  the  bad  desperate."  So  then  we  must  go  on  subjecting  the 
Gospel  to  continual  profanation,  and  ourselves  to  repeatird 
"  rendings,"  until  we  get  "  full  evidence"  that  the  subjects  of 
our  efforts  will  always  profane  the  Gospel  and  injure  us.  Theo 
at  length  we  must  desist.    But, 
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4.  It  will  be  impossible  to  apply  the  rule ;  for  I  haye  shown 
that  from  among  the  worst  some  are  saved.  There  are  brands 
plucked  out  of  the  fire — eleventh  hour  converts.  Of  whom,  or 
what  particular  man,  would  such  men  as  Tholuck  and  Barnes 
say  that  God  has  certainly  given  them  up,  and  that  Christ  had 
forbidden  them  in  the  text  to  present  the  Gospel  to  them  any 
more.  If  a  man  under  the  gallows  or  on  his  death*bed  should 
spend  his  latest  breath  in  horrid  blasphemies,  they  might  indeed 
be  still,  filled  with  awe  and  horror.    But, 

5.  For  these  few  and  extreme  cases  I  think  I  may  without 
impropriety  say,  the  rule  is  unnecessary.  Without  it  a  Chris- 
tian minister  would  feel  quite  justified  in  maintaining  silence. 
The  irrelevancy  of  the  Saviour's  reasons  to  these  cases  is  glar- 
ing- 

We  have  then  examined  the  rule  as  thus  explained.  We 
have  found  it  to  run  counter  to  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Even  in  the  strongest  cases,  and  within  the  very  nar- 
rowest possible  sphere  of  operation,  we  see  that  it  would  be  de- 
fective, wrong,  and  useless.  We  feel  warranted  in  rejecting  this 
interpretation  as  erroneous.* 

If  now,  in  our  embarrassment,  we  turit/to  the  text  itself,  wc 
shall  see  that  Christ  does  not  speak  of  showing  or  offering  the 
holy  things  and  the  pearls  to  the  dogs  and  swine,  which  they  are 
to  receive  if  they  lay  aside  their  peculiar  character,  and  become, 
for  instalnce,  lambs : — but  bespeaks  of  throwing  them  down  to 
them  as  they  are^  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pearls  and  holy 
things  are  im  their  power,  are  in  fact  theirs,  and  are  treated  &y 
them  as  they  please,  and  as  dogs  and  swine  are  sure  to  do.  There 
is  no  contemplation,  in  the  supposed  act,  of  a  change  in  the  ani- 
mals, but  the  very  reverse.  The  case  supposed  by  the  Saviour, 
is  that  of  a  man's  throwing  pearls  and  sacrifices  to  dogs  and 
swine,  as  such.  The  interpretations  we  have  been  opposing, 
then,  are  aot  only  wroujo^  otherwise,  but  they  cannot  be  deriv^ 
from  the  text  They  disagree  with  the  metaphor  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  they  make  the  ^^  giving^  to  be  only  an  ^  offering  ;" 
and  second,  even  this  offering  contemplates  a  change  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  addressed,  before  it  be  carried  out. 
Now,  our  Saviour's  figures  and  illustrations  are  characterized  by 
*■  ■,..... ■    I  _  > 

*  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  views  of  the  text,  because 
they  are  so  common,  and  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
practical  points  which  thsy  involve. 
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a  strictness  of  propriety,  nay,  by  a  severity  of  appropriatenesSy 
which  have  made  them  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  metaphor  must  then  have  these  two 
features :  First,  the  giving  must  be  absolute ;  and  second,  it 
must  be  carried  out  and  completed  upon  the  men  in  question, 
remaining  as  theyare,  in  their  wickedness  and  vileness.  Let  us 
now  put  the  words  together : — ^^  Confer  not  the  holy  and  pre-- 
dous  things  of  my  kingdom  upon  unholy  and  vicious  men " — 
Make  not  wicked  and  unworthy  men  sharers  with  you  in  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel. 

I  understand  the  rule  as  applying,^rs/,  to  the  visible  churth. 
The  Saviour  in  these  words  forbids  his  ministers  and  his  people 
to  receive  into  membership  in  his  church  those  who  live  devoted 
to  indulgence  of  their  earned  and  unholy  appetites.  He  com- 
mands not  to  place  these  among  the  children — not  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  children's  privileges.  The  church  is  no  place 
for  the  unholy  and  impure. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  text,  the  criterion  laid  down  by  Christ, 
of  fitness,  or  rather  of  unfitness,  for  membership  in  bis  church. 
We  have  his  rule  of  admission*  Every  rule  and  principle  of 
admission  inconsistent  with  this  is  condemned.  Consequently, 
every  church  organization  and  all  church  practice,  which  inter- 
poses no  bar  in  fact  to  the  reception  of  the  worldly  and  tke 
wickeJ,  is  contrary  to  the  rule  before  us. 

But  the  words  of  Christ  have  also  a  more  extended  meaning. 
The  visible  church  is  a  type  of  the  invisible.  Its  high  vocation 
is  to  represent  the  invbible  church  before  the  worU.  It  ought 
to  represent  it  exactly — to  be  identical  with  it.  It  is  frequently 
spoken  of  therefore  in  the  Bible  as  actually  identical  with  it. 
Professing  Christians  are  addressed  as  real  Christians — as  filling 
the  place,  doing  the  duties,  and  having  before  them  the  blessed 
destiny  of  real  Christians  ^'  How  shaU  we  who  are  dead  to  sia 
live  any  longer  therein  V^  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  .... 
the  salt  of  the  earth."  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  living  God  ?"  ^'  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particuiar^^ — (i.  e«  individually^  Robinson  Lex.) 
There  is  '^one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and 
through  all  and  in  you  all"  The  intimate  connexion  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  church  is  the  foundation  of  this 
kind  of  language.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  reception  into  the 
visible  church  is  the  type  of  reception  into  the  invisible.  Nor  is 
it  merely  a  type.    If  done  as  Christ  commands,  and  on  proper 
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grounds,  it  is  the  external  representation  of  the  invisible  r«a/%. 
*^  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
<<  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
Now,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  reception  into  the  visible 
church,  which  is  typical  and  declarative  of  reception  into  the  in- 
visible, Christ  in  the  text  forbids  his  people  to  make  unholy  and 
wicked  men  typically  and  declaratively  members  of  the  invisi- 
ble church.  Such  practice  involves  the  error  that  such  men 
are  meet  for  heaven,  and,  without  a  change,  in  fact  are  or  may 
be  members  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  wrong. 
Then  this  error  itself,  and  every  form  of  doctrine  which  involves 
it — universalism,  and  antinomianism  of  all  kinds — are  condemn- 
ed in  the  words  before  us. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  bearing  and  scope  of  the  Saviour's 
words.  But  we  must  subject  our  interpretation  to  a  rigid  test- 
ing. The  results  of  such  a  testing,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  make 
it,  are  as  follows : 

1.  This  interpretation  ^ves  their  natural  and  proper  force  to 
the  figurative  acts  of  "  giving"  and  "  casting"  in  the  text.  It 
was  these  words  which  in  fact  first  suggested  the  explanation. 
On  this  point  enough  has  been  said  already. 

2.  It  assigns  to  the  "  dogs  "  and  "  swine  "  their  true  symbolic 
meaning  as  found  in  fiible  usage.  It  makes  them,  namely,  to 
represent  the  actually  depraved  and  vicious.  Nor  does  it  suppose 
or  contemplate  a  change  in  the  persons  thus  designated  before 
the  "  holy"  and  "  precious"  things  are  given ;  but  their  receiving 
and  possessing  them  as  they  are,  unholy  and  vicious  still,  it 
neither  warps  nor  narrows  down  the  sense  of  these  metaphorical 
terms,  but  gives  them  their  broad  and  natural  application. 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  symbolic  ^*  holy 
things  "  and  *^  pearls."  They  are  made  to  designate,  in  general, 
those  sacred  and  precious  things,  both  typical  and  spiritual,  tern* 
poral  and  eternal,  to  which  none  but  true  believers  have  a  title, 
and  which  ultimately  none  but  true  believers  shall  possess. 
There  is  here  no  violence,  no  arbitrary  limitation  or  application 

of  the  terms  to  some  single  thing.* 

- 

*  U  cannot  with  anv  justice  be  said  that  by  this  interpreta- 
tion the  <*holy  thing  and  "the  pearls"  are  in  fact  made  to 
mean  nothing  but  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  ordinance  may 
indeed  appear  to  the  carnal  eye  to  be  the  only  privilege  ex^ 
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4.  By  this  interpretation  of  the  rule,  the  reasons  annexed  to 
it  by  the  Saviour  acquire  a  striking  and  peculiar  force.  *  Make 
not  wicked  men  sharers  with  you  m  the  privileges  and  blessings 

clusively  enjoyed  by  church  members.  But  this  is  to  take  a 
very  narrow  view  indeed  of  the  church  and  a  place  in  it.  Can 
it  be  a  ipember  of  the  church  who  knows  so  little  what  is 
eomprehended  in  his  citizenship  1  But  suppose  that  participa- 
tion in  the  Lord's  Supper  be  the  privilege  primarily  intended. 
What  does  the  Lord'^  Sapper-mean  1  and  what  does  partaking 
of  it  mean  1  The  actual  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  the  sharing  in  them.  Oar  application  of  these  terms,  then, 
is  not  a  narrow  one. 

I  will  extend  this  note  in  order  to  set  aside  another  possible 
mistake.  It  might  occar  to  some  one,  that  if  the  '*  giving  "  and 
**  easting  "  are  rightly  understood  of  absolute  conferring,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  gift  conferrible  by  men  so  entirely  absolute 
and  irrevocable  as  imparted  knowledge^  church-membership 
at  least  necessarily  yielding  to  it  in  this  quality ;  therefore  the 
holy  things  and  pearls  might  well  be  interpreted  of  instruction 
in  Gospel  truths  whence  a  meaning  of  the  whole  would  result  in 
amount  the  same  as  that  first  considered.  Gospel  truth  has 
certainly  both  sacredness  and  value.  Besides,  as  Tholuck 
observes,  p.  477,  instructions  and  discourses  and  books  con- 
sidered specially  valuable  are  in  the  East  very  commonly  deno- 
minated pearls.  See  d'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale  (Paris, 
1597),  Articles  Louiow  and  Moroug.  Tholuck^s  remark  might 
have  been  extended  to  the  West — witness  the  quaint  titles  to 
many  of  the  devotional  works  of  a  century  or  two  since.  But 
I  reply  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  intended 
by  the  "  holy  thing  "  and  the  '*  pearls"  of  the  text  for  two  rea- 
sons: 1.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  would  then  be,  that  to  the 
wicked  Gospel  truth  may  not  be  imparted :  a  doctrine  which 
would  imply  the  absurdity  that  Christ  means  and  expects  bad 
men  to  become  good  before  the  very  means  of  reformation 
which  he  has  appointed  are  used.  Now  it  is  as  clear  as  day 
that  Christ's  *^  words  of  ffraoe  "  may  be  carried  where  he 
went,  among  publicans  and  sinners.  *'  The  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  2.  The  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truths  is  only  the  apprehension  of  them  by  the  mind,  the  under' 
standing  of  the  offers  made  by  the  Gospel  to  men  on  the  condi- 
tions of  repentance  and  faith : — so  that  this  supposed  absolute 
gift  of  knowledge  is  only  the  perception  of  the  offers  of  the 
Gospel  after  all.    This  explanation,  thereforei  resolves  itself 
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of  my  kingdom  :*  for  (1.)  TheyvjUl  trample  them  under  their 
feetj  and  (2.)  They  tmll  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

No  other  words  could  in  so  short  a  compass  so  truly  and  so 
fully  describe  the  evils  of  a  disregard  of  this  rule.    That  we 
may  see  and  feel  this,  let  us  refer  to  history. 

The  rule  has  been  almost  universally  disregarded  by  those 
who,  for  eighteen  hundred  years^have  had  the  administration  of 
the  church.    To  a  ereat  extent  the  world  has  been  let  into  the 
church  in  mass.     Whole  nations  of  heathen  have  been  baptized 
at  once  without  instruction.   The  church  has  been  brought  into 
unholy  alliance  with  the  state,  and  has  received  every  citizen 
and  subject  as  a  member.    Men  have  been  bom  members  of  the 
church ;  and  pastors  have  been  bound  to  administer  to  them 
the  holiest  rites,  at  the  peril  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  even  of  their 
offices  and  lives.  Or,  some  little  restraint  of  outward  indecencies 
at  certain  seasons  has  been  made  a  requisite;  or  perhaps  exter- 
nal morality.    In  some  churches,  again,  some  understanding  of 
the  doctrines  of  religion  is  required,  for  which,  however,  the  bare 
repetition  of  the  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  perhaps  the 
Catechism,  is  extensively  substituted.      Some  seriousness  of 
character  is  often  required,  but  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety  is 
the  acknowledged  standard  of  admission  in  few  churches,  and  in 
those  how  negligently  applied !    Thus  the  net  of  the  church  has 
indeed  gathered  of  every  kind.    In  proportion  to  the  laxness  of 
principle  in  this  respect,  has  been  the  degree  in  which  foolish 
virgins  have  been  mingled  with  the  wise  in  the  community  of 
professed  disciples.    Have  now  the  evils  which  the  Saviour 
points  out  in  the  text  been  experienced,  and  are  they  now  felt  1 
If  the  foreknowledge  and  infallibility  of  the  Saviour  are  tried 
by  this  test,  the  result  is  most  decisive.    Never  were  truer  words 
spoken — never  was  prophecy  more  strikingly  fulfilled. 
«  ■  ■  I  III         ..  - ■      »> 

into  the  one  already  rejected,  and  falls  with  it.  This  remark 
also  clears  up  another  matter.  Bibles  and  Tracts  are  abso* 
lutely  given — the  paper  and  ink  are  absolute  gifts ;  but  these 
are  only  the  means  o( presenting  and  proposing  to  the  mind  the 
truths  and  offers  of  the  Bible  :  and  this,  as  we  have  proved, 
is  abundantly  commanded,  but  forbidden  neither  in  this  text 
nor  any  where  else.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sacredness  and 
preciousness  in  the  volume  of  the  Scriptures  itself;  but  the 
Saviour  has  not  seen  it  necessary  to  give  any  special  rules  for 
its  protection. 
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History  offers  illustrations  to  an  indefinite  extent.  We  shall 
refer  to  a  few  only. 

The  Roman  church  has,  since  the  days  of  the  first  degeneracy, 
violated  the  rule  of  Christ  What  a  congregation  of  wicked 
men  (with  doubtless  many  good)  has  that  communion  always 
exhibited !  Think  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italians,  as  members  in  full  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ !  Does  any  one  know  of  a  roan  whose  moral 
character  is  too  bad  for  membership  in  that  church  ?  She  who 
claims  to  be  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven  itself,  has  not  scrupled 
to  admit  into  it  the  vilest  of  mankind  without  the  least  evidence 
of  genuine  repentance.  She  sells  salvation  for  money !  The 
first  consequence  is  profanation — ^the  worship  of  God  has  been 
transferred  to  a  woman,  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  half  of  it 
cut  away,  and  the  rest  substituted  for  the  *'  one  "  offering  of 
Christ ;  and  what  was  led  of  holy  and  sacred  has  been  overrun 
and  trodden  by  the  polluted  and  profane.  The  second  is  the 
rending  of  the  church — the  ^ood  and  pious  within  the  pale  or 
within  reach  of  that  communion  have  oeen  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically persecuted  for  centuries;  inquisitorial  power  and 
art  and  secrecy,  holding  commisaon  from  Rome,  have  been 
plying  their  instruments  of  torture  and  of  death,  and  thousands 
who  feared  God  more  than  man  have  been  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  If  we  look  at  the  established  Protestant  churches,  all 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  violate  the  rule,  we  shall  also  see 
that  *^  profanation"  of  the  church  and  '^  rending"  of  its  members 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.    The  systematic  persecutions  and  op- 

Eressions  of  Nonconformists  in  England  and  Scotland  for  two 
undred  years,  together  with  the  worldliness  and  godlessness, 
and  open,  infamous  vice  of  many  of  those  in  office  and  power  in 
the  church,  afford,  again,  abundant  illustration  of  our  Saviour's 
words.  And  the  late  **  rending  "  of  the  Scotch  church  finds  its 
whole  (genetic)  history  embodied  in  this  oracular  text 

But  to  come  nearer  home. — In  those  "  free  churches,"  which 
profess  to  receive  members  on  principles  in  accordance  with  the 
command,  we  can  still  find,  with  the  sin,  the  words  of  Christ  as 
to  the  results  of  the  sin  amply  verified.  There  may  be  found 
also  in  these  churches  men  who,  though  morally  blameless,  give 
no  evidence  in  their  lives  of  vital  piety — worldly  men,  whose 
**  portions  "  and  whose  hearts  are  "  in  this  life,"— gay  and  giddy 
youthy  whose  principle  it  is  never  to  be  serious — enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christy  lovers  of  fashion  and  "  conformed  to  the  world  "— 
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Satbath'breakerSy'who  cannot  spare  to  God  and  their  own  souls 
one  day  in  seven— /tars,  habitually  taking  the  advantage  of  others 
in  their  business — nay,  even  such  as  are  profane  and  slaves  of 
vice.   What  are  the  consequences  ? — Why,  is  it  not  a  profanation 
when  such  men,  with  hearts  and  hands  defiled  with  sin  not  re- 
pented of,  engage  as  the  people  of  God,  nay,  perhaps  as  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  m  the  holy  duties  and  the  holy  ordinances  of 
religion  ? — when  such  bear  the  name  and  represent  the  cause 
and  honor  of  Christ  before  the  w*orld  ?    And  "  whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?"  Who,  coming  in  "  unawares," 
embrace  false  doctrine  and  bring  in  "  damnable  heresies,  ^ven 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  ?* — Witness  the  history  of 
the  New  England  churches  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ; 
and  the    rending  asunder  of  the  churches  of  the  rifgrims. 
Whose  character  and  life  lie  as  an  incubus  upon  the  piety  of  a 
church  ?    Read  the  history  of  Edwards  and  the  Northampton 
church.    Who  are  the  tempters  of  the  unstable,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  world  ?    And  who  are  Achans  in  the  camp,  caus- 
ing God  to  be  displeased  and  Israel  to  fall  before  his  enemies  ? 
The  answer  is  plain.    It  is  unconverted,  worldly,  ungodly,  and 
vicious  church-members.    Could  the  Saviour  have  told  more 
solemn  truths,  or  found  truer  and  stronger  language  than  he  has 
used  herel 

For  these  evils  there  is  no  complete  antidote  in  this  world  of 
imperfection.  The  church  has  always  suffered  from  them,  and 
always  will  suffer.  Regular  discipline  can  reach  only  flagrant 
cases,  like  that  mentioned  Tit.  3 :  10, 11.  It  is  unwieldy,  and, 
when  the  evil  has  obtained  ascendency,  impracticable.  Uncon- 
stitutional exclusion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  out  of  the  question.  To 
retire,  as  our  Scotch  brethren  have  done,  is  often  the  sad  but 
only  alternative  for  throwing  off  the  responsibility  of  that  which 
cannot  be  remedied. 

Therefore,  says  the  great  Head  and  Lawgiver  of  the  church, 
when  about  to  set  it  up  upon  the  Corner-Stone  of  Calvary,  and 
causing  his  words,  by  being  here  recorded,  to  sound  down  the 
long  hne  of  the  future  generations  of  his  people — *  Guard  the 

ENTRANCE  OF  HT  HoUSE — ReCBIVB  NOT  THE  UNHOLY  AND  IMPURE.' 

Could  command  and  reasons  be  more  mutually  appropriate  ? 

We  thmk  that  all  the  terms  and  all  the  parts  of  the  text  find, 
in  this  interpretation  of  it,  a  simple  and  natural  signification,  a 
'  pertinency  and  a  mutual  fitness  which  strongly  support  its  claims 
as  the  true  one. 
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But  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  it  will  hare  no  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding  verses.  Trae ;  and  the  next  verse 
will  have  no  connexion  with  this,  interpret  as  you  may. 
Why  may  not  v.  6  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  subject  as 
well  as  v.  7  ?  Neither  of  them  has  a  connecting  partide. 
Calvin  and  Tholuck  both  remark  that  this  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  mstructions  and  di- 
rections. Those  who  suppose  a  connexion,  and  understand  by 
the  ^  boly  thing  "  and  '*  pearls  "  reprat^Sy  slide  insensibly  into 
the  interpretation  ojfers  before  they  are  done. 

But  why  has  not  this  exposition,  if  in  fact  so  simple,  natural, 
and  true,  been  discovered  before?  I  answer,  Henry  and 
Scott  both  give  it,  though  only  incidentally  and  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, while  the  rest  of  their  remarks  are  of  a  different  character. 
They  appear  to  have  seen  the  truth  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  (and 
this  IS  a  good  proof  of  its  correctness,)  though  indistinctly,  and 
without  perceiving  its  claims  and  reasons,or  its  inconsistency  with 
the  exposition  which  they  make  their  own.  Henry  says,  ^  The 
rule  here  given  is  applicable  to  the  distinguishing  sealing  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel ;  which  must  not  be  prostituted  to  those 
who  are  openly  wicked  and  profane,  lest  holy  things  be  there- 
by rendered  contemptible,  and  unholy  persons  be  thereby  hard- 
ened. It  is  not  meet  (says  he)  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs."  &x>tt  remarks  that  this  precept  has  been 
much  and  grievously  violated  by  the  admission  of  un^ldly 

Fersons  into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Christian  ministry.* 
have  not  met  with  this  interpretation  elsewhere,  and  have  not 
the  means  of  an  extensive  search.  Neither  Poli  Synopsis  nor  the 
extended  commentary  of  Tholuck,  so  often  referred  to,  contains 
a  hint  of  it ;  unless  indeed  the  slight  historical  notice  by  the 
latter  of  those  ancients  who  made  mysteries  out  of  the  Ix>rd's 
Supper  be  such  a  hint  Doubtless,  however,  it  has  been  held 
and  is  held  by  many.  But  a  very  good  and  plain  reason  I 
think  can  be  given  why  this  text  has  been  so  long  and  so  gen- 


*  This  last  hint  of  the  "judicious  Scott,"  deserves  to  have 
been  made  more  prominent  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Let 
me  just  say  here,  that  of  all  the  evils  brought  upon  the  church 
by  ungodly  members,  by  far  the  most  awful  profanations,  and 
tne  most  dreadful  readings  have  been  perpetrated  by  ungodly 
ministers.  But  on  this  important  part  of  the  subject,  I  can 
now  say  no  more. 
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erally  misunderstood :  The  actual  administration  of  the  church 
has,  in  all  ages,  presented  such  a  glaring  violation  of  the  precept. 
Individuals  may  have  seen  and  may  have  felt  the  right ;  but  the 
mass  have  acted,  and  so  have  mterpreted,  differently.  The 
true  interpretation  vas  too  high  and  holy  for  actual  applica- 
tion :  another  meaning  was  sought,  and,  though  opposed  as  we 
have  seen  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was  embraced,  estab- 
lished, and  stereotyped.  The  wrong  administration  and  the 
wrong  interpretation  became  old,  venerable,  and  right  together ; 
and  thus  the  latter  forced  itself  even  upon  the  good,  and  has  re- 
mained unquestioned  even  while  its  sister  evil  has  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  experienced  some  little  check  and  correction.  A 
Calvin,  a  Scott,  and  a  Tholuck,  may  deplore  the  corrupt  state 
of  their  respective  churches,  and  still,  by  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  the  existing  state  of  things,  fail  to  see  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  a  partial  prevention  of 
the  evil. 

A  few  miscellaneous  remarks  and  we  shall  be  done. 

Unless  we  are  entirely  mistaken,  we  have  relieved  one  of  the 
most  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Christians,  from  the  pressure  and  rf^traint  of  a  misin- 
terpreted text.  The  words  of  Christ,  if  we  understand  them, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  offering  of  the  Gospel ;  but  leave 
this,  as  the  grace  of  God  has  fixed  it,  with  the  widest,  fireest 
scope,  limited  only  by  the  number  and  the  wants  of  souls. 
^*And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  willy  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."  Yes,  such  is  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  offer.  The 
Bible  does  not  and  man  must  not  limit  or  alter  it.  Let  us  then 
beware  of  limiting  this  freeness  of  the  Gospel — 1.  By  our  doc- 
trines and  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  and  2.  In  practice,  by 
neglecting  to  press  its  truths  and  blessings  upon  our  fellow-men* 
We  must  love  aU  men — we  must  love  their  souls— desire  their 
salvation,  pray  and  labor  for  their  eternal  good. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  limit  to  the  duty  ofpresenting  and  urg- 
ing religious  truth  upon  others  ?  Is  it  my  duty  to  do  it  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances?  Common  sense  and  warm 
Christian  faith  and  feeling,  guided  by  the  word  of  God,  will 
easily  give  a  right  answer  to  this  question.  ''Let your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  thev  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father."    "Holding  forth  the  word  of  life."    See 
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also  1  Pet.  3 :  1,2.  The  influence  of  the  example  should  be 
perpetual  wherever  a  Christian  is ;  and  words  might  far  oftener 
oe  employed  with  blessed  effect  than  they  are.  See  Matt.  10 : 
16,  Ecd.  8 :  6,  Prov.  15 :  23. 

But,  if  we  have  taken  away  the  choice  phylactery  from  the 
cloak  of  the  heartless  and  inactive  Christian,  leaving  him  no 
Scripture-phrased  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  duty,  we  have  also 
gained  a  text,  a  "  locus  classicus/*  an  express  rule  from  Christ 
himself,  for  a  most  important  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
church.  Of  the  type  it  may  also  be  said  as  well  as  of  the  hea- 
venly antitype,  *'  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  that  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life." 

We  see,  also,  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  church  member. 
The  church  is  holy  ground.  "  Holiness  becometh  thine  bouse, 
O  Lord,  for  ever."  "  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle."  **  If  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  bay, 
stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the  day 
shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  for  the  fire 
shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is." 

We  see  the  importance,  difficulty,  and  responsibility  of  their 
office  who  receive  members  into  the  church.  To  them  directly 
the  rule  of  the  text  is  given.  Nay,  on  them  in  part  will  rest 
the  guilt  of  profanation. 

lastly,  we  see  that  the  church  has  most  to  fear  from  those 
within  itself  When  she  began,  small,  without  human  coun- 
tenance, nay,  opposed,  persecuted,  familiar  with  confiscations, 
imprisonment,  torture,  exile,  and  martyrdom,  but  comparatively 
pure  within,  she  grew  and  spread  herself  over  the  world.  But 
then,  grown  powerful,  she  was  sought  unto  by  the  worldly  and 
unholy ;  she  admitted  their  advances ;  was  corrupted,  profaned, 
weakened,  rent,  and  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  all  spiritual 
life ;  and  to  that  extent  became  a  putrid  carcass,  intolerable  to 
men  and  offensive  to  God. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Coleridge's  View  of  Atonement. 

By  Rev.  Lskusl  Gbo0tkivob. 

By  those  who  have  deDied  the  divinity  of  our  I^ord,  the  doo 
trine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  has  been  very  generally  denied. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ 
almost  universally  admit  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  and  admit 
it  too,  we  think,  with  the  same  consistency  as  those  reject  it 
who  deny  his  divinity.  Yet  there  are  some  who  admit  the  di* 
vinity  of  Christ,  who  nevertheless  deny  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement.  Such  are  some  of  the  followers  of  Coleridge  j 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  believe  the  majority  of  the 
disciples  of  this  philosopher  differ  from  him  in  his  views  on  this 
particular  subject.  Having  sometimes  disputed  with  the  *'  most 
atraitest"  sort  of  Coleridgians,  about  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
views,  we  have  been  led  also  to  converse  with  Socinians  on  the 
subject ;  and  have  always  found  them  ready  to  assent  to  the  views 
of  Coleridge,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  the  vica- 
riousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  objects  of  the  death  of  Christ 

It  is  our  design  now  to  show— 

1st.  That,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  vicariousness, 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement  as  held  by  Coleridge  is  consistent 
with  the  Socinian  view  of  the  same  doctrine. 

2d.  That  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  as  held  by  Coleridge  is 
absurd. 

3d.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 

4th.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible. 

1st.  It  is  consistent  vrilk  Soctnianism, 

In  affirming  that  the  doctrine  of  Coleridge  is  Socinian,  we 
by  no  means  affirm  that  his  whole  scheme  is  consistent  with 
that  of  the  Socinians.  The  Socinian  view  of  Atonement,  like 
their  whole  scheme  of  religious  doctrines,  is,  we  think,  consistent 
with  itself f  while  that  of  Coleridge  is  not  so,  as  we  are  hereafter 
to  endeavor  to  show.  The  Socinian  first  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  then  he  denies  the  necessity  of  any  sacrifice  to  com- 
pensate for  the  violation  of  God's  law ;  for  the  very  good 
reason,,  among  a  great  many  poor  ones,  that  the  denial  of 
Christ's  divinity  leaves  no  possible  provision  for  a  sacrifice  suffi- 
cient to  expiate  the  sins  of  a  world.    So  he  denies  the  person- 
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ality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  denies  the  necessity  of  any 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  he  has  "  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost.''  The  Socinian  doctrines  hang  together  like  the  Mnks 
of  a  chain  cable ;  break  one — tenth  or  ten  thousandth — and  you 
break  the  whole  chain.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Atheistical  Materialist ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of 
the  doctrines  of  Coleridge ;  and  when  we  say  that  Coleridge's 
yiew  of  atonement  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  Socinians, 
we  only  mean  that  it  is  so,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
vicariousness  (L  e.,  in  our  mind,  the  genuineness)  of  the  atone- 
ment, 

Coleridge  insists  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  literal 
atonement  or  sacrifice  made  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  God's 
law.  He  says  these  words  are  mere  meiaiphors,  and  complains 
that  Christians  understand  them  literally,  and  ^*  infer  the  identity 
of  the  causes  from  a  resemblance  in  the  effects,"  and  adds,  that 
he  believes  the  view  or  scheme  of  redemption  founded  on  these 
metaphors  to  be  altogether  unscriptural — ^i.  e.,  the  scheme 
which  represents  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  literal  sacrifice  for 
sin,  and  made  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law,  is  altogether 
unscriptural. 

Now  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  Socinian  writings 
knows  that  they  construe  these  passages  in  the  same  way. 
Yet  Coleridge  and  the  Socinians  all  admit  that  somehow^  on 
account  of  Christ's  death,  our  sins  are  forgiven. 

One  of  the  ablest  Socinian  writers  upon  the  Atonement 
(Worcester)  says,  ''  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  freely  ad- 
mit that  the  Messiah  actually  suffered  for  sinners,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  them  from  sin  and  misery."  Again  he  says, 
*'  A  great  object  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  was  to  reconcile  sin- 
ners with  God."  And  again :  '*  If  by  Christ's  suffering  as  a 
substitute  for  sinners,  were  meant  no  more  than  that  he  actuaUy 
suffered  to  save  us  from  sin  and  suffering,  I  should  readily  ac- 
quiesce." 

Another  Socinian  writer  (Chr.  Exam.  Vol.  I.)  says,  "  If  it 
were  only  required  to  believe  and  hold  what  Dr.  Murdock  has 
very  justly  said  to  be  sufficient  for  salvation,  that  we  know  and 
believe  firmly  the  Scripture  truth  that  there  is  forgiveness  with 
God  for  the  penitent  believer  on  account  of  something  which 
Christ  has  done  or  suffered,  there  would  not  be  a  dissenting 
voice."    And  Coleridge,  in  equally  plain  langn^e^  admits  that 
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tbe  conseqitences  of  Christ's  death  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
sacrificial  atonement  made  by  the  priest  for  the  transgressor  of 
the  Mosaic  law — to  wit,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Coleridge  says,  ^'  The  causative  act  (i.  e.,  the  act  which  pro- 
cured man's  redemption,  to  wit,  Christ's  death)  is  a  spiritual 
and  transcendent  mastery,  which  passeth  all  understanding."  It 
was  not  a  real  sacrifice  or  atonement,  but  a  mystery.  We  con- 
fess our  inability  to  comprehend  just  how  much  or  how  little 
Coleridge  intends  to  express  by  the  formula  of  words  above 
quoted — but  we  do  underetand  perfectly  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  Christ  died  in  man's  stead.  Worcester  has  a  parallel 
passage.  **  I  am  willing,"  he  says,  '^  to  admit  that  the  atoning 
sacrifice  may  have  influence  on  salvation  in  ways  which  are  not 
revealed,  and  which  are  of  course  unknown,"  and  if  this  influ- 
ence be  not  revealed,  but  unknown,  it  is,  if  it  exist  at  all,  a 
mysterious  influence. 

Again,  Coleridge  urges  the  old  threadbare  objection  of  So- 
cinians  against  the  justice  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Speaking  of 
the  words  debt^  satisfaction^  etc,  he  says,  ^'  As  your  whole 
theory  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  justice,  I  ask  you,  is  this  justice 
a  moral  attribute  ?  I  may  with  all  right  and  reason  put  the  case 
as  between  man  and  man.  For  if  it  be  found  irreconcilable 
with  the  justice  which  the  light  of  reason,  made  law  in  the  con- 
science, dictates  to  man^  how  much  more  must  it  be  incongru- 
ous with  the  all-perfect  justice  of  God  !" 

We  shall  doubtless  be  willingly  spared  by  the  reader  the  labor 
of  transcribing  a  parallel  passage  from  W^orcester  or  any  other 
Socinian  writer. 

Coleridge  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  inst^iciency  of  a  substi- 
tute in  moral  cases  by  supposing  one  James  to  be  the  profligate 
son  of  a  most  worthy  and  affectionate  mother — but  a  generous 
friend,  named  Matthew,  interferes,  and  performs  all  the  duties 
of  the  neglectful  son.  ''  Will  this,"  asks  Coleridge,  "  satisfy 
the  mother's  claims  on  James  ?"  ^^  If,  indeed,"  he  afterwards 
adds,  "  by  the  force  of  Matthew's  example,  by  persuasiony  or  by 
additional  and  more  mysterious  influences,  or  by  an  inward  oo^ 
agency  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  personal  will,  James 
should  be  led  to  repent ;  if  through  admiration  and  love  of  this 

rLt  goodness,  gradually  assimilating  his  mind  to  the  mind  of 
benefactor,  he  should  in  his  own  person  become  a  dutiful 
«nd  grateful  child,  then  doubtless  the  mother  would  be  wholly 
satisfied." 
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This  illustration  is  Socinian  id  all  its  parts.  Coleridge  seems 
to  forget  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer,  and  makes  Matthew,  a 
mere  man,  stand  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ — a  man  no  better 
than  James  he  makes  the  substitute  for  James — the  obedience 
of  Matthew  equivalent  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  illus- 
tration seems  to  show  also  that  Coleridge's  views  of  the  require- 
merUs  of  God's  law  are  such  as  Socinians  maintain.  The  r^- 
pentance  of  the  sinner  seems  to  be  all  that  he  considers  neces* 
sary.  James  must  become  a  dutiful  son  for  the  future,  by 
Matthew's  example,  persuasion,  or  mysterious  influence,  and 
then  the  mother  will  be  fully  satisfied. 

Throughout  Coleridge's  whole  discussion,  there  is  no  consid- 
eration of  the  necessity  oi  maintaining  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
God's  moral  government,  by  demanding  reparation  for  past 
breaches  of  his  law,  or  any  intimation  tnat  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  God's  attribute  of  justice  was  at  all  displayed.     But  we 
think  we  have  shown   that  the    Coleridgian    and    Socinian 
schemes  sail  along  harmoniously  together,  like  two  ships  under 
the  same  convoy  and  propelled  by  the  same  breeze. 
2.  Cderidge^s  view  of  Atonement  is  absurd. 
He  argues  that  all  the  different  terms  used  in  Scripture  on 
the  subject  of  redemption  (such  as  atonement,  sacrifice,  sin- 
offering,  ransom,  redemption,  etc.)  are  mere  metaphors^  used, 
not  to  express  realities  themselves,  but  the  consequences  of  some 
reality  unexpressed,  for  which,  of  course,  we  must  look  else* 
where.     When  the  Bible  speaks  of  sacrifice,  atonement,  etc,  it 
does  not  mean  sacrifice,  etc.,  but  something  else.     We  must 
then  give  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
a  metaphor,  and  many  passages  in  almost  every  book  of  the 
Bible.    When  the  Jews  offered  sacrifices  for  their  sins  they  of- 
fered metaphors,  for  the  purpose  of  foreshadowing  that  greater 
metaphor  which  was  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.    Or,  if 
Coleridge  allows  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  real  sacrifices, 
then  they  offered  real  sacrifices  to  foreshadow  a  metaphor  yet 
to  come.     We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  reality ;  we  are  float* 
ing  on  a  sea  of  rhetorical  figures,  and  cannot  touch  bottom. 
We  have  submitted  ourselves  to  the  pilotage  of  the  philosopher, 
and   must   go  where    he  guides.    He   offers  us  at   last  a 
resting-place  in  the  third  chapter  of  John.    Here  at  length 
then  IS  the  long  sought  reality.    He  says  that  '*  John  the  be- 
loved disciple  enunciates  the  fad  itself  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  it  is  enuuciable  for  the  human  mind,  simply,  and  without 
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any  metaphor,  by  identifying  it  in  kind,  with  a  fact  of  hourly 
occurrence.  It  is  regeneration — a  birth,  a  spiritual  seed  im- 
pregnated and  evolved."  Here  then  we  have  the  meaning  of 
all  these  metaphors,  ^^  sacrifice,  atonement,  propitiation,"  etc. — 
and  that  meaning  is  regeneration  I  '^Christ  gave  himself  a 
regeneration  for  our  sins."  "  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
regeneration  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  It  follows,  then,  that  when  Christ  gave  himself  for  the 
world,  the  world  was  regenerated,  and  the  atonement  means, 
"  simply  and  without  any  metaphor,"  the  regeneration  of  all 
men.  ''John  enunciates  the  fact  simply,  and  without  any 
metaphor  P^  Is  not  the  word  regeneration,  bom  again^  a 
metaphor?  [We  maintain  that  John  uses  the  metaphor  bom 
again  only  to  express  the  consequences  of  the  redemptive  act, 
just  as  Coleridge  says  all  other  Scripture  writers  use  all  other 
terms.]  So  after  all  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  reality. 
The  ground  we  thought  we  had  touched  proves  a  quicksand, 
and  we  are  again  afloat  on  the  rhetorical  billows.  We  have 
only  discovered  that  the  Scripture  writers  use  a  great  variety  of 
metaphors  to  illustrate  another  metaphor,  which  needs  illustra- 
tion more  than  all  the  others.  With  notions  like  these  on  the 
subject  of  metaphors,  we  marvel  not  that  Coleridge  complained 
of  confusion.  If  the  word  sacrifice  be  a  metaphor,  we  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  consider  Jesvs  a  reality — if  one  be  a 
metaphor,  so  is  the  other. 

3.  Coleridge's  view  of  Atonement  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
,"  Respecting  the  redemptive  act,"  says  Coleridge, "  we  know 
from  revelation  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Eternal  Word  should 
be  made  flesh,  and  so  suffer  and  so  die  for  us,  as  in  dying  to  con- 
quer death  for  as  many  as  should  receive  him." 

Here  Coleridge  starts  with  a  truly  scriptural  proposition.  It 
was  necessary,  as  he  says,  that  God  should  take  our  nature  and 
die  for  us«  But  we  ask,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  this 
necessity  %  Revelation  tells  us  so,  says  Coleridge.  And  wc 
admit  the  full  force  of  the  reason.  W' hen  revelation  tells  us  any 
thing,  and  gives  us  no  reason,  we  will  receive  it  with  all  humility, 
and  believe  and  cherish  it.  But  revelation  always  gives  us 
a  reason  for  every  thing  which  is  comprehensible  by  human  rea- 
son. There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  except  such  as  must 
be  mysteries  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  When  reve- 
lation tells  us  that  God  and  man  became  united  in  one  person,  it 
does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  done,  because  we  could  not  compre* 
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bend  it.  When  it  tells  ns  God  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  evil  as  well  as  good,  it  does  not  go  on 
to  tell  us  how  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  our  notions  of 
*' justice,  as  between  man  and  man,"  because  bis  reason  is  aboTe 
our  reason,  and  we  cannot  jud^e  God  by  ourselves.  But  when, 
for  instance,  it  tells  us  God  will  laugh  at  the  calamity  of  the 
smner  and  mock  when  bis  fear  cometh,  it  gives  us  a  reason^ 
because  we  can  comprehend  it.  And  when  it  tells  us  God  could 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  the  believer  in  Jesus,  it  tells  us  also 
the  simple,  plain  way ;  and  reason  instantly  assents  and  responds 
to  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  And  surely  there  are  mysteries 
enough  in  our  holy  religion,  without  zealously  searching  for 
more.  It  is  an  impeachment  of  God's  goodness  to  say  that  he 
has  given  us  the  Bible  to  puzzle  our  brains  with  mysteries.  Let 
us  not  shut  the  blinds,  and  drop  the  curtains,  and  resolutely  close 
our  eyes  or  draw  over  them  the  veil  of  mysticism,  when  God's 
bright  sun  is  warming  the  whole  world  without,  and  striving  to 
pour  its  cheering  rays  into  the  windows  of  our  hearts. 

We  come  back  again,  then,  and  demand  why  this  *^  necessity  " 
that  God  should  take  our  nature  and  die  1  Why  would  not 
Paul  or  an  angel  answer  the  same  purpose  1  Coleridge  gives 
us  no  reply,  save  that  revelation  says  so.  Then  if  revelation 
had  told  us  that  a  condemned  thief  or  a  bullock  must  die  for  us, 
the  answer  would  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  Tetl  us  why 
revelation  did  n(d  tell  us  that  a  lainb^  and  that  too  not  without  spot 
or  blemish,  but  the  miserable  starveling  of  the  flock,  would  suffice 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Is  this  a  "  mystery  "  also  ? 
The  Sodnian  denies  the  existence  of  the  Eternal  Word,  or  that 
any  such  person  ever  came  here  and  died,  and  common  sense  tells 
him  that  no  man  could  compensate  for  the  sins  of  a  world — and 
therefore  he  denies,  consistently,  that  any  such  compensation 
has  been  made.  But  Coleridge  maintains  the  necessity  that  the 
Eternal  Word  should  come  and  die,  but  can  give  us  no  reason, 
because  he  denies  that  Christ  suffered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
world,  or  offered  any  satisfaction  for  injury  done  to  the  law  of 
God.    Is  not  Socinianism  much  more  self^-consistent  ? 

But  Coleridge  says  again,  '*  Nevertheless  the  fact  having  been 
assured  to  us  by  revelation,  (viz.,  that  Christ's  death  procures  our 
salvation,)  it  is  not  impossible,  by  steadfast  meditation,  for  the 
mind  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  redemptive  act  supposes,  and  that 
our  redemption  is  negatively  conceivable  only  on  the  supposition 
of  an  agent  who  can  at  once  act  on  the  will  as  an  exciting 
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cause  " — (i.  e.,  in  plain  English,  our  redemption  is  conceivable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  a  Redeemer  who  is  Divine.)  Here 
is  sound  doctrine,  but  held,  we  think,  most  inconsistently.  We 
are  obliged  again  to  ask  the  reason  why  the  Redeemer  must  be 
divine.  It  may  be  from  sheer,  asinine  stupidity  on  our  part,  but 
we  must  confess  that  after  some  '^  meditation ''  on  the  subject, 
we  are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

We  appeal  to  the  reader.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  in 
order  to  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  and  the  sins  of  a  world  of 
sinners  like  you,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  suffer  in 
your  stead.  You  ask  my  reason  for  the  assertion,  and  I  tell  you 
revelation  says  so.  You  ask,  who  it  is  that  must  suffer  in  your 
place,  and  I  reply  that  is  "  a  mystery  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing.'' You  then  try  to  imagine  who  there  is  of  sufficient  dignity 
and  worth  to  enable  him  tojtake  away  the  sins  of  a  world  by  suffer- 
ing  in  the  world's  stead.  You  can  think  of  no  one  on  earth,  and 
in  your  distress  you  look  to  heaven.  You  can  conceive,  perhaps, 
that  if  Christ  were  to  take  our  nature  and  die,  he  might  be  a 
sufficient  sacrifice,  but  revelation  gives  you  no  intimation  that  he 
will  come,  or  rather  it  tells  you  distinctly  he  will  not  come,  to 
die  in  your  stead.  Yet  some  one  must  come,  or  you  are  eternally 
ruined.  What  sort  of  satisfaction  would  my  information  give 
you  ?  How  distressful  your  uncertainty !  How  low  your  opin- 
ion of  the  fulness  and  worth  of  that  revelation !  The  dreadful 
sentence  hangs  over  your  head  by  a  hair,  but  you  know  not  how 
to  avert  it.  But  iust  so  much  satisfaction  can  I  obtain  from  all 
that  Coleridge  tells  me.  I  see  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God's 
law,  in  which  I  read  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  I 
see  no  way  in  which  I  can  escape* the  penalty  due  to  me  as  a 
sinner,  unless  some  being,  able  and  willing,*'  pay  the  rigid  satis- 
faction, death  for  death."  I  see  clearly  that  God  could  be  just 
and  justify  me  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  but  I  can  see  no 
other  plan  by  which  he  could  maintain  the  holiness  and  justice 
of  his  law,  and  yet  pardon  my  sins.  But  Coleridge  tells  me  I  can 
have  no  hope  from  that  quarter — Jesus  will  not  die  in  my  stead, 
or  suffer  one  pang  of  the  suffering  due  to  me.  I  imagine  myself 
at  Calvary,  and  the  dreadful  tragedy  enacted  there  passes  before 
my  eyes.  I  ask  the  bystanders  ^Colerid^e  among  the  rest)  the 
reason  of  all  this.  I  ask  if  he  is  dying  in  my  stead.  No — he 
is  710^  bearing  my  sins  in  his  own  body  on  that  tree.  All  this 
inexplicable  agony  he  endures,  yet  he  has  made  no  provision  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  that  outstanding  law  against  me.    I  de- 
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mandi  why  not  bring  up  your  bloated  drunkaid  and  crucify  him  1 
Why  not  bring  a  bullock  already  chained  for  the  slaughter,  and 
spare  this  innocent  victim  ?  and  they  only  tell  me  they  do  not 
know  why — it  is  ^  a  transcendent  mystery  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding," but  more  meditation  on  the  subject  may  convince 
me  that  this  Divine  sacrifice  is  necesssHry ! 

4.  Coleridge's  viev)  of  JUwmnenJt  is  inconsistent  tviih  the 
Bible. 

Coleridge  was  quite  right,  as  we  have  said  before,  when  he 
maintained,  though  without  giving  us  any  reason,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  die  for  us.  Reve- 
lation assures  us  of  the  fact,  but  it  also  gives  us  a  reiison  free 
from  all  metaphysical  subtlety,  involved  in  no  mystical  mist  of 
words ;  a  reason  which  a  child  may  comprehend  and  feel.  It 
is  the  reason  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  Romans,  twenty- 
sixth  verse.  God  could  not  he  just  and  justify  the  believer  in 
Jesus,  unless  Jesus  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propUiatum  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past.  A  propitiatiori  means  some- 
thing that  shall  cause  the  judge  to  accept  it  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  pardon  of  the  offender.  The  sufficiency  of  a  sac- 
rifice for  such  a  purpose  depends  of  course  entirely  on  the  inhe- 
rent  value  of  the  sacrifice.  And  what  must  be  the  inherent 
value  of  a  sacrifice,  to  render  it  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins 
of  a  world  against  an  infinite  and  holy  God  ?  Who  covld 
compensate,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  for  the  violations  of 
God's  holy  law  ?  Who  but  he,  who  having  offered  himself 
once  for  all  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  shall  come  once  more  without 
sin  to  judge  us  all  1  But  we  are  told  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  not  a  literal  sacrifice  for  sin.  What  was  it  then  ?  If 
you  tell  us  it  was  no  sacrifice,  but  a  mystery,  you  leave  no  more 
impression  on  our  mind  than  if  you  were  to  repeat  to  us  those 
incredible  tales  of  Eastern  genii  and  fairies.  Tell  us  plainly 
that  he  died  only  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  or  as  an  example  to 
others,  and  then  we  can  understand,  though  we  may  not  believe. 

If  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  not  a  real  sacrifice,  why  so  much 
efficacy  attributed  to  his  hlood  ?  Blood  is  no  metaphor,  but  the 
very  essence  of  the  atonement.  '^  Without  blood  there  is  no 
remission,"  says  the  Apostle.  But  he  says,  also,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin. 
This  then  must  signify  that  some  blood  could  take  it  away,  or 
the  Apostle  was  speaking  at  random — if  he  did  not  mean  that 
some  blood  could  take  away  sin,  his  remark  about  the  blood  of 
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bulls  and  goats  was  just  as  sensible  and  forcible  as  if  we  were 
gravely  to  assure  you  that  a  glass  of  water  could  not  suffice  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables.  Some  blood  could  take  away  sin, 
nr  else  there  is  no  remission,  no  forgiveness,  and  so  all  men  are 
hopelessly  lost.  But  whose  blood  could  take  it  away  ?  Could 
not  David's — the  man  after  God's  own  heart?  He  was  a 
sinner,  and  to  pardon  sin  by  accepting  the  sacrifice  of  a  sinner, 
could  have  no  effect  to  show  forth  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
God  and  God's  law ; — or  had  David  been  entirely  spotless,  his 
sacrifice  could  only  be  an  equivalent  for  one  man,  like  himself 
— his  blood  could  not  expiate  the  guilt  of  millions  dead,  of 
millions  yet  unborn.  But  could  not  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
never  sinned,  have  taken  our  nature,  and  suffered  and  died, 
^^  the  just  for  the  unjust  1"  No.  Gabriel  is  a  mere  creature, 
the  insect  of  a  day.  Apd  though  the  whole  glorious  host  of 
angels  had  offered  themselves  as  one  grand  holocaust,  (and 
doubtless  those  who  now  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repentetb, 
would  willingly  have  died  for  the  millions  that  needed  repent- 
ance,) had  they  all  come  and  suffered,  it  would  have  been 
unavailing—for  no  number  of  finites  can  equal  an  infinite,  and 
nothing  less  than  an  infinite  was  worth  a  world.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Not  a  mere  man,  not 
an  angel,  not  ten  thousands  of  angels,  but  a  God. 

Yet  by  his  illustration,  the  philosopher  would  convince  me 
that  this  sacrifice  would  be  no  compensation  to  God  for  my  vio- 
lations of  his  law.  Matthew's  obedience,  he  says,  could  be  no 
compensation  for  James's  disobedience.  He  would  have  me 
believe  that  my  repentance  is  of  more  value  in  God's  sight  than 
the  obedience  unto  death  of  God's  own  Son  ! 

For  the  class  of  readers  whom  I  now  address,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  go  into  the  commonly  urged  and  never  answered 
arguments  from  Scripture,  in  proof  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
but  I  desire  to  use  one  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  the  enemy. 
In  war,  men  often  find  the  captured  guns  of  the  enemy  more 
ser>'iceable  than  their  own.  The  lawyer  rightly  esteems  it  a 
great  advantage  when  he  can  turn  the  testimony  of  an  opposing 
witness  in  his  own  favor,  for  such  testimony  weighs  more  in  his 
behalf,  than  a  cloud  of  witnesses  brought  to  the  stand  by 
himself. 

We  proceed  to  show  the  course  which  has  been  sometimes 
taken  to  be  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  The 
book  of  Hebrews  is  so  full  and  clear  on  this  subject,  that  the 
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writer  of  an  article  in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Review  of 
Stuart  on  Hebrews)  endeavors  to  do  away  its  force  by  main- 
taining that  neither  Paul  nor  any  other  apostle  was  its  author, 
and  that  it  is  not  canonical  He  handles  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  *'  without  gloves."  If  he  could  make  out  that  the 
writer  was  what  he  calls  him,  "  a  man  whose  imaginary  con- 
ceptions are  blended  with  his  opinions," — a  man/'  the  concep- 
tions of  whose  fancy  are  presented  with  so  much  vividness  and 
with  such  an  air  of  reality  that  they  are  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  his  distinct  apprehensions  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth" — if  he  could  make  out  all  this,  we  say,with  a  few  other 
things  eauallv  feasible,  then  indeed  he  had  turned  the  hard  and 
high- walled  field  of  the  '^  Hebrews"  into  an  open  common,  and 
thus  cleared  his  way  into  the  other  epistles  and  the  gospels, 
where  he  might  throw  out  the  troublQfome  rocks  of  sound  doc- 
trine at  his  leisure,  and  raise  a  rank  crop  of  cockle  and  tares 
amidst  the  wheat  and  barley  of  God's  truth. 

'^  There  seems  to  have  been,''  be  says,  *'  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (to  the  Hebrews)  an  obscure  and  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  around  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  high  priest, 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  dispel.  His  ima^nations  appear  to 
have  become  in  some  measure  blended  with  his  belief.  He 
seems  to  have  gazed  on  the  glorious  image  before  him,  till  his 
eyes  were  dazzled  and  his  sight  unsteady,  and  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  realities  and  figures."* 

He  proceeds — ^^  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  obvious  metaphor  of  a  sacrifice,  institutes  an  elabo- 
rate comparison  between  the  death  of  our  Lord  and  the  Leviti- 
cal  sacrifices.  He  insists  on  this  mode  of  representation  as 
something  essential  to  his  purpose.  In  representing  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  tor  the  most 

f^art,  though  not  always,  conceives  of  if  as  a  sin-offering, 
n  following  out  this  conception,  he  represents  it,  to  the  imagi- 
nation at  least,  as  having  in  consequence  an  intrinsic  efficacy  to 
remove  the  sins  of  the  people.    His  representatioh  is,  likewise, 

»— ^i— ^—     ■         I         M^^n^M  .M^^^^—  m^tm  m  ■■  ■■■■■  »»ii^i^^»^i      III  ■■■■■■■  — >»iM^»^ 

*  Verily,  the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  weak,  visionary, 
and  rhapsodical  author  of  Hebrews,  and  the  solid  craniological 
formation  of  the  author  of  this  article  in  the  Christian  Exam* 
iner.  "  How  stupid  that  lion  looks,  and  how  short  he  wears 
his  ears !"  said  the  ass  to  the  bear.  "  He  wears  his  teeth 
middling  long  though,"  replied  Bruin. 
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that  by  this  great  and  only  necessary  sacrifice,  the  use  of  all 
other  sacrifices  was  taken  away." 

He  saysy  moreover,  that "  the  writer's  representations  are  those 
into  which  he  was  led  by  his  earnestness  to  discover  analogies 
between  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  and  to  represent  Chris- 
tianity as  the  sublime  antitype  of  Judaism." 

We  have  no  occasion  to  attempt  any  improvement  upon  the 
very  decisive  language  of  this  Socinian  writer,  as  to  the  bearing 
which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  on  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  the  literalness  of  the  sacrifice,  its  immense  importance, 
and  the  analogy  between  the  vicarious  sacrifices  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  "  the  great  and  only  necessary  "  sacrifice  of  the 
new. 

In  quoting  from  this  writer,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  we 
would  charge  Coleridge  with  holding  such  views  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle,  or  the  meaning  of  the  contents.  We 
adduce  it  merely  as  showing  the  belief  of  one  Socinian,  at  least, 
as  to  the  real  consequences  of  receiving  this  epistle  as  inspired. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  our  objection  to  Coleridge's 
view  of  atonement  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  bad  influ- 
ence which  it  had  on  his  own  mind,  as  on  account  of  the  effect 
it  may  have  on  others.  The  philosopher  was,  no  doubt,  a 
Christian.  Indeed,  passages  in  his  writings  on  other  subjects, 
would  seem  to  contradict  some  of  his  positions  and  illustrations 
upon  this  subject  of  atonement.  But  if  he  really  held  that 
Christ's  death  had  any  connexion  with  the  justice  of  God,  it  is 
certainly  not  brought  out  in  the  chapter  which  seems  intended 
to  be  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  atone- 
ment—on the  contrary,  he  explicitly  denies  it.  We  have 
studied  the  views  in  this  chapter,  and  nave  endeavored  to  give 
our  opinions  upon  them  plainly  and  with  perfect  fairness.  To 
learn  his  views  of  the  Atonement,  one  must,  of  course,  take  the 
views  presented  in  the  portion  of  his  writings  where  that  subject 
is  treated  of  specifically  and  fully.  It  is  no  part  of  a  reader's 
business  to  search  elsewhere^  to  strive  to  discover  passages 
which  might  possibly  modify  or  even  contradict  his  plain  state- 
ments and  arguments  as  they  stand  in  the  place  where  he  in- 
tends to  bring  them  out  fully.  One  might  take  a  Socinian  book 
and  select  detached  passages  which  would  prove  the  writer 
orthodox  on  all  the  Bible  doctrines ;  and  we  deny  not  that 
many  a  sound  orthodox  work  may  be  proved  to  be  Socinian  in 
the  sarLe  way.     We  must  consider  the  writer's  main  object. 
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Coleridge,  we  understand  to  maintain,  that  God  could  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  the  believer  in  Jesus,  without  any  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  God's  law,  simply  on  the  repentance 
of  the  sinner.  When  he  says  redemption  is  a  mystery,  he  does 
not  mean  simply  that  it  is  a  mystery  how  God  could  be  just, 
and  still  justify  the  believer  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  but  he  means  that  God  could  be  just  and  do  this  vnth' 
Old  any  such  sacrifice.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a 
mystery  how  this  combination  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Atone- 
ment works  our  redemption,  but  he  denies  that  there  is  any 
such  combination  in  the  mystery  of  redemption — ^herein  joining 
issue  with  the  apostle,  as  we  think.  To  our  mind,  the  word 
mysterj/y  as  he  uses  it,  has  no  signification  wjiatever.  We  can 
see  very  clearly  what  be  does  not  mean  by  the  word  ; — but 
what  he  does  mean  is        a  mystery. 

After  thus  animadverting  upon  Coleridge's  view  of  atone- 
ment, we  take  the  liberty  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  bene- 
fit we  have  received  from  his  writings.  The  prejudice  we  im- 
bibed against  him  from  hearsay  evidence,  we  have  found  melting 
away  as  our  personal  acquaintance  with  him  has  increased. 
We  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  alarm  we  experienced  on 
first  beholding  an  outlandish  and  barbarous  jargon  of  <*  words, 
words,  words," — and  we  do  believe  that  if  many  who  are  now 
strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  would  seriously  study,  and  try 
to  comprehend  him,  they  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  an 
original  thinker,  and  a  *' myriad  minded"  man;  and  would 
sometimes,  amidst  a  mass  of  strange  speculations,  and  under 
what  seems  a  hard  and  useless  crust  of  words,  find  a  diamond 
of  exquisite  purity  and  value. 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

An  Essay  on  the  Moral  Susceptibilities^  Moral  Action^  and 

Moral  Character.* 

The  word  moral  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  signify  that 
ij?hich  is  influenced  to  activity  by  motives.  Thus  the  physical 
and  moral  Mrorld  are  contrasted,  the  one  beinp^  moved  to  activity 
by  physical  causes,  and  the  other  by  motives.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  word  moral  has  reference  to  mental  action  as 
either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  in  this  restricted  sense,  that  we 
speak  of  the  m,oral  susceptibilities  or  moral  sense  ;  and  in  this 
article  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  right  and 
wrong  is,  and  what  are  the  constitutional  susceptibilities  which 
influence  or  move  intelligent  minds  to  do  right  and  avoid 
wrong. 

It  is  needful,  first,  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  right  and  wrong. 

The  term  right  in  its  most  generic  sense  signifies  that  which 
is  ftted  to  accomplish  the  object  of  a  design.  Thus*  a  watch 
is  right  when  it  shows  the  time  of  the  day,  a*  medicine  is  the 
right  one  when  it  tends  to  cure ;  and  thus  whatever  tends  to 
secure  the  object  of  a  design,  either  in  matter  or  mind,  is  called 
right,  and  the  opposite  is  called  wrong. 

In  an  inquiry,  then,  respecting  the  right  moral  action  of  mind^ 
it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  settled  until  we  first  ascertain 
the  object  which  mind  is  created  to  secure  ;  for  when  we  have 
gained  this,  any  volition  is  right  which  tends  to  secure  it,  and 
wrong  when  it  tends  to  contravene  it. 

In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  appeal  first  to  rea* 
son,  and  then  to  revelation.  The  principle  from  which  we  reason 
is,  that  the  nature  of  a  contrivance  shims  what  is  the  design  of 
its  author.  It  will,  therefore,  be  first  shown,  that  the  object  of 
the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of  mind,  is  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

In  attempting  this,  it  is  needful  to  show,  not  merely  that  mind 
is  designed  for  the  production  of  happiness  in  certain  degrees, 
more  or  less,  so  that  if  any  degree  is  attained  the  end  is  accom- 
plished, but  that  it  was  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness. 

*  The  author's  name  is  withheld  for  special  reasons. 
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To  illustrate  this^  we  may  mention  certain  examples. 

If  a  physician  is  prescribing  to  secure  health,  his  object 
is  not  gained  till  entire  and  perfect  health  « is  attained. 
If  a  manner  is  aiming  to  shun  a  certain  shoal  and  reach  a 
certain  port,  his  object  is  not  attained  by  nearly  shunning  one 
and  nearly  reaching  the  other.  If  a  man  is  seeking  to  produce 
great  speed  of  motion,  his  aim  is  not  secured  while  impede 
ments  remain  that  can  readily  be  removed.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  prove  that  the  object  of  creating  mind  is  to  produce  happi- 
ness, we  do  in  fact  prove  that  the  object  is  to  promote  the 
greatest  amount  of  it  Otherwise  the  absurdity  is  involved  of 
supposing  a  designer  to  plan  a  thing,  and  then  to  put  in,  as  a 
part,  impediments  and  hinderances  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan,  or  to  leave  out  certain  particulars  needful  to  secure  it. 
We  can  make  only  two  suppositions.  Allowing  that  the  de- 
sign of  creation  is  the  production  of  happiness ;  one  is,  that  the 
Creator  planned  to  secure  the  greatest  amount,  the  other  is, 
that  he  planned  happiness  as  the  grand  aim  of  all  his  contriv- 
ances, and  then  put  in  certain  particulars  to  mar  and  diminish 
the  result  which  he  aimed  to  secure.  This  is  absurd;  we 
therefore  assume  that  proving  that  God  designed  happiness  by 
creating  minds,  is,  in  fact,  proving  that  he  designed  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness. 

We  proceed  now  to  present  some  of  the  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  object  of  the  creation  of  mind  is  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  shall  attempt  this,  by  showing  the  nature  of  mind,  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Creator  of  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  first  particular  in  the  nature  of  mind  which  indicates  its 
design  is,  that  never  ceasing  desire  for  happiness  and  fear  of  all 
that  destroys  it,  which  are  the  main  prmciples  of  all  mental 
activity.  A  mind  that  is  in  its  natural  state,  never  will  act, 
except  to  make  some  happiness,  or  to  escape  some  evil.  Of 
course  its  author  designed  that  it  should  act  for  this  end*  We 
can  conceive  that  a  mind  might  be  so  constituted  as  to  act 
always  to  produce  only  pain  to  itself  and  to  others ;  in  this 
case,  we  should  justly  mfer  that  the  object  of  its  Creator  was 
to  produce  pain. 

Another  particular  is,  that  the  simple  exercise  of  those  powers 
of  mind  which  are  involuntary,  and  result  solely  from  its  con- 
stitution, is  a  cause  of  happiness.    The  succession  of  concep- 
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tioDS  and  emotions  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  and  the 
new  combinations  of  the  imagination,  are  both  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. Still  more  so  are  those  acts  of  mind  which  are  indi- 
rectly controlled  by  volition,  such  as  the  exercise  of  mind  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge ;  in  combining,  contriving,  and  arranging ; 
and  the  various  exercises  of  taste,  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  exercise  of  physical  power :  these  are  all  en- 
joyments secured  by  constitutional  powers  of  mind. 

Nor  is  evidence  of  the  same  design  less  manifest  in  the 
constitution  of  mind  in  its  relation  to  other  minds.  The  highest 
and  purest  happiness  results  from  these  mutual  relations.  From 
this  springs  the  pleasure  found  in  the  discovery  of  noble  intel- 
lectual and  moral  traits  in  other  minds,  from  the  power  of 
giving  and  receiving  affection,  from  sympathy,  and  from  the 
practice  of  benevolence  towards  others.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  discover  that  our  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  what  one 
mind  desires  and  enjoys,  it  is  a  source  of  happiness  in  another 
to  bestow:  thus,  while  one  is  pleased  with  the  discovery  of 
traits  of  worth  and  loveliness,  the  other  is  as  much  gratified  at 
being  understood  and  appreciated ;  while  one  seeks  affection, 
the  other  rejoices  to  bestow  it ;  while  one  seeks  to  gratify  cari- 
osity, the  other  delights  to  impart  information ;  while  one 
rejoices  to  bestow  good,  the  other  is  delighted  to  receive  it ; 
while  one  delights  to  exercise  and  exhibit  virtue,  the  other  is 
delighted  in  beholding  it.  What  bursts  of  rapturous  applause 
have  followed  the  exhibition  of  virtuous  self-sacrifice,  from 
bosoms  that  rejoice  in  this  display,  as  they  would  in  the  exercise 
of  this  goodness ! 

But  it  is  that  peculiar  constitution  of  man  referred  to  as  his 
moral  natv/re  or  moral  susceptibilities,  which  especially  exhibit 
the  design  of  the  Creator  in  forming  mind,  and  therefore  these 
will  be  more  distinctly  exhibited.  By  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
we  intend  those  constitutional  principles,  which  operate  as 
motives  or  moving  powers,  in  influencing  him  to  choose  what  is 
right;  that  is,  to  act  not  for  personal  gratification,  but  for  the 
greatest  general  happiness.  The  following  are  presented  as  the 
principal  ones. 

The  first  is,  a  susceptibility  of  pleasure  at  being  the  cause  of 
good,  and  of  pain  at  being  the  cause  of  evil,  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary.  All  mankind,  both  young  and  old,  are  pleased 
when  they  are  told  that  they  have  done  some  great  good  to 
others,  even  when  they  had  no  idea  or  intention  of  accomplish- 
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ing  it.  Thus  if,  by  mere  accident,  without  any  thought  of  the 
result,  an  act  is  done  which  saves  the  valuable  life  of  the  father 
of  a  helpless  family,  no  spectator  can  enjoy  what  is  felt  by  the 
author  of  this  act.  So,  also,  if  by  accident  a  person  kill  or 
Wund  another,  however  unintentional  the  evil,  the  author  suf* 
fers  far  more  distress  than  any  other  person.  But  the  pain  and 
pleasure  are  greatly  enhanced  if  the  good  or  evil  are  voluntary 
acts.  The  emotions  of  remorse  for  the  commission  of  voluntary 
crimes  are  probably  more  agonizing  than  any  other  the  mind 
can  endure ;  while  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  voluntary 
creation  of  happiness  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other. 

A  second  susceptibility,  is  that  which  is  excited  to  desire 
evil  to  the  cause  of  evil,  and  good  to  the  cause  of  good, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary.  This  principle  is  exhibited 
in  the  youngest  child,  who  bites  or  strikes  whatever  gives  it 
pain,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  intentional  or  not  It  is 
as  marked  in  many  adults,  who,  following  their  impulses,  inflict 
blows  on  animals  or  persons  who  have  perpetrated  some  acci- 
dental and  unintentional  mischief.  So  the  involuntary  cause  of 
good  is  regarded  with  complacency,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
mind  is  to  make  compensating  returns.  But  in  cases  where 
the  good  and  evil  have  resulted  from  voluntary  agency,  with 
premeditated  design,  these  impulses  are  not  only  called  forth 
more  powerfully,  but  they  become  perpetuated  principles  of  ac- 
tion. Where  the  evil  done  is  involuntary  and  unintentional, 
the  impulse  to  retaliate  often  is  changed  to  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate author  of  the  evil.  But  the  author  of  voluntary  and  inten- 
tional evil  is  followed  by  the  continued  execration  of  all  who 
suffer  or  witness  it;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  the 
desire  for  retributive  inflictions  becomes  so  strong  in  a  commu- 
nity as  to  amount  almost  to  a  mania. 

And  so,  in  reference  to  the  voluntary  author  of  great  good, 
the  impulse  to  reward  is  not  transient,  but  perpetuated.  This  is 
seen  often  in  the  enthusiasm  of  delight  which  greets  a  public 
benefactor,  and  the  abundant  rewards  so  joyfully  bestowed. 

The  next  moral  susceptibility,  is  that  which  demands  a  certain 
relative  proportion  in  the  rewards  and  penalties  for  good  and 
evil  actions.  This  principle  can  be  seen  in  very  young  children, 
who  instinctively  revolt  at  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment 
for  some  trifling  act  of  forgetfulness,  but  who  are  satisfied  if  the 
same  penalty  is  awarded  for  some  heinous  act  of  injury.  It  is 
still  more  clearly  developed  in  the  mature  mind;  which  demands 
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stili  more  accuracy  in  the  appropriate  adjustment  of  rewards 
and  penalties.  This  is  the  principle  which  ordinarily  is  named 
the  sense  of  justice. 

The  next  susceptibility  is,  that  which  is  pained  by  seeing 
intentional  evil  inflicted  on  a  benefactor,  or  even  the  want  of 
indication  of  grateful  emotions  in  the  recipient  of  favors.  If 
we  ourselves  have  conferred  benefits,  the  return,  of  evil  for  the 
ffood  inflicts  a  much  severer  pang  than  if  no  such  favors  had 
been  bestowed.  And  ingratitude  witnessed  toward  other  bene- 
factors,  often  awakens  intense  feelings  of  indignation  and  dis* 
gust ;  while  demonstrations  of  gratitude  are  always  regarded 
with  complacency. 

The  next  susceptibility  is,  that  which  is  pained  by  seeing  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  one  person  sacrificed  to  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  others.  If  one  who  has  power  robs  the  feeble  of 
his  earnings  to  spend  them  on  increasing  his  own  luxuries,  every 
mind  revolts  from  the  deed.  If  one  class  of  persons  conspire  to 
strip  another  class  of  their  possessions  to  increase  their  own 
indulgences,  still  greater  indignation  is  felt.  The  svstem  of 
slavery  is  a  flagrant  and  well  known  violation  of  this  moral 
sentiment 

Another  of  the  moral  susceptibilities  is,  that  which  demands 
that  laws  enforced  by  penalties  be  applied  only  where  there  is 
the  power  of  obedience.  To  require  a  man  to  see  when  he 
has  no  eyes,  or  to  walk  when  he  has  no  feet,  or  to  love  what 
is  disgusting  to  his  natural  taste,  or  to  perform  any  act  which 
he  has  no  power  to  perform,  and  then  to  punish  him  for  not 
obeyine,  is  what  every  mind  revolts  from  as  cruel  and  unjust. 

So  also  it  is  demanded  that  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  pen- 
allies^  and  an  understanding  of  th^  evil  perpetrated^  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  modifying  penalties.  In  family  govern* 
ment,  a  child  is  not  to  be  punished  with  reference  merely  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  done.  The  breaking  of  a  splendid  and 
expensive  machine,  and  the  destruction  of  a  cheap  article  of 
crockery  may  both  result  from  an  act  of  equal  heedlessness  in 
two  children,  and  if  the  parent  punish  solely  with  reference 
to  the  value,  and  let  one  escape  with  a  slight  reproof  and  in- 
flict protracted  and  painful  retribution  on  the  other,  who  was 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  what  he  destroyed,  this  principle  of 
the  mind  revolts  from  such  conduct  as  manifest  injustice.  In 
cases,  too,  where  evils  are  done  through  ignorance,  the  penal- 
ties are  to  be  modified  by  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
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ignorance,  as  innocent  and  unavoidable,  or  Toluntary  and  con- 
sequent on  wilful  neglect.  When  the  evil  results  from  igno- 
rance that  is  blamabie,  a  penalty  is  felt  to  be  right,  from  which 
this  principle  of  mind  would  revolt,  if  the  ignorance  was  una- 
voidable. 

The  next  susceptibility  is,  that  which  is  pained  by  a  violation 
of  confidence. 

If  a  stranger  go  to  the  hut  of  a  savage,  and  in  confidence 
commit  himself  unarmed  to  repose,  this  confidence  appeals  to 
the  most  barbarous  of  minds,  and  imposes  obligations  not  felt, 
when  no  such  con6dence  is  exhibited.  Confidence  in  a  man's 
word,  or  in  his  honesty,  imposes  a  similar  obligation ;  and  the 
violation  of  such  confidence  always  revolts  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind. 

Another  susceptibility  is,  that  which  requires  that  the  genera- 
tion of  a  certain  relative  amount  of  incidental  evil  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  relative 
amount  of  good.  Mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  instinctively 
weighs  or  compares  good  and  evil,  so  that  a  given  amount  of 
good  is  considered  as  compensating  for  a  given  amount  of  evil. 
Whenever  this  balance  is  struck,  and  there  is  a  decidedly  addi- 
tional amount  of  good  to  be  gained,  this  principle  demands  that 
the  good  be  secured,  even  if  it  involve  the  incident  evil.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  surgical  operation  on  a  young  child.    The 

Earent  knows  that  the  comfort  of  a  whole  life  will  be  secured 
y  this  operation,  and  yet  that  it  will  involve  momentary  agony 
to  the  child.  And  every  mind  demands  that  this  good  be  se- 
cured to  the.  child,  whether  he  consent  or  not,  and  in  spite  of 
the  involved  evil.  So  a  man,  in  deciding  to  enter  the  family 
state,  foresees  that  many  evils  will  inevitably  arise  that  would 
not  exist  if  he  remained  single.  And  yet  the  anticipated 
benefits  to  all  concerned,  he  sees  to  be  so  great,  as  to  satisfy  his 
moral  sense  in  calling  such  inevitable  evils  into  existence. 

So,  in  forming  laws  for  a  state.  It  is  foreseen  that  in  many 
cases  these  laws  will  bear  heavily  on  individuals,  and  cause 
great  sufTermg,  but  the  good  to  be  gained  is  deemed  so  great 
as  to  compensate  for  the  incident  evils.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  incident  evil  not  only  secures  great  good,  but  saves  from 
greater  evils.  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  decides  to  rear  a 
family,  he  cannot  suppose  that  he  is  preventing  greater  eviJs, 
io  that  his  remaining  without  a  family  will  cause  as  much  suf- 
fering to  himself  as  will  be  endured  by  all  whom  he  may  call 
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into  existence.  He  merely  foresees  that  the  good  gained, 
together  with  the  evils  escaped,  will  compensate  for  all  the 
incident  evils  involved. 

The  next  moral  susceptibility  is  one  which  is  pleased  when, 
to  avert  greater  suffering  from  others,  another  person  voluntas 
rily  undergoes  a  less  amount  of  suffering,  but  which  equally 
revolts  from  any  compulsory  sacrifice  of  this  kind.  For  exam« 
ple»  we  read  in  history  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Regulus,  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  for  the  salvation  of  their  country ;  and  every 
person  who  has  read  these  stories,  has  admired  this  patriotic  de- 
votion. But  had  their  fellow-citizens  taken  them  against  their 
will  and  forced  them  to  the  sacrifice,  evexy  mbd  would  revolt 
from  the  deed. 

Another  susceptibility  to  be  noticed  is,  that  which  is  affected 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  and  the  feeling  and  expres- 
sion of  contrition.  This  course  of  conduct  and  feeling  affects 
both  the  offender  and  the  one  injured.  The  injured  party  is 
placated,  and  the  desire  of  retaliation  is  abated.  The  guilty 
person,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  relieved  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  if  full  reparation  is  made. 
And  every  mind  feels  complacency  in  a  person  who  has  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  and  to  try  to  repair  it 

Another  susceptibility  to  be  observed  is,  that  which  is  affected 
by  the  infliction  of  penalties  on  one  who  has  done  evil.  This 
is  perhaps  included  as  a  specific  case  under  another  more 
general  head,  but  deserves  to  be  distinctively  considered.  In 
all  the  history  of  our  guilty  race,  we  find  that  the  author  of 
evil  feels  that  he  deserves  punishment,  and  that  when  it  is 
infficted,  his  remorse  to  a  certain  extent  is  relieved.  Thus, 
those  who  have  gone  through  a  long  course  of  suffering,  at  the 
close  of  life  not  unfrequently  found  their  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness on  these  sufferings,  as  available  to  save  them  fi'om  penal- 
ties for  the  sins  of  a  past  life.  So  strong  is  this  principle  in 
some  minds  that,  under  its  influence,  a  criminal  will  voluntarily 
give  himself  up  to  justice,  that,  by  suffering  appropriate  pen- 
alties, he  may  lessen  the  pangs  of  remorse.  This  suscepti- 
bility is  affected  also  in  persons  who  witness  evil  perpetrated  by 
others,  or  who  are  themselves  injured  by  others.  When  a 
penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  offender  commensurate  with  his 
crime,  this  principle  is  satisfied,  and  the  desire  for  farther  retri- 
bution ceases.  It  is  the  supposed  existence  of  this  principle  in 
God,  and  in  the  heathen  deities,  which  has  given  rise  to  sacri- 
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fices  and  the  self-inffiction  of  penalties.  There  is  an  universal 
belief  in  all  nations,  that  there  are  invisible  beings  who  have 
power  over  human  happiness,  and  that  opposing  their  will  in- 
volves a  liability  to  their  wrathful  inflictions. 
.  To  avert  this  wrath,  costly  offerings  are  sometimes  made,  and, 
in  other  cases,  where  men  are  cruel  and  brutified,  and  frame 
pods  like  themselves,  thev  strive  to  pacify  them  by  cruelties 
mflicted  on  prisoners,  or  nelpless  children  offered  in  sacrifice. 
In  cases  where  the  mind  is  tormented  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
others  will  cut  and  mangle  their  own  bodies  to  pacify  the  ma- 
lignant gods  they  imagme  they  have  offended.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament ritual,  which  requires  so  many  peace-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices, has  reference  to  this  principle.  It  was  a  system  of  exter- 
nal forms,  accommodated  to  this  principle  of  mind,  and  designed 
to  keep  constantly  before  every  worshipper  of  the  trueGod, 
the  fact  that  the  mvisible  Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  that  nation, 
was  a  Being  displeased  with  sin,  and  one  who  would  inflict 
retributive  justice  upon  all  the  guilty.  It  also  involved  the 
principle  of  vicarious  atonement,  which  will  be  referred  to  at 
another  time  and  place. 

The  last  susceptibility  to  be  noticed  is,  that  which  is  pleased 
with  a  course  of  "voluntary  action  for  the  promotion  of  the 
greateH  general  happiness,  and  is  displeased  by  the  opposite 
course.  And  the  approbation  is  proportioned  to  the  good 
generated  or  evil  averted,  and  ako  to  the  degree  of  self-sacri- 
fice involved  in  securing  it. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  maxim  of  democratic  governments, 
which  legislate  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons.  This  also  is  the  principle  which 
secures  all  those  domestic  and  civil  regulations  that  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  convenience,  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  family  or  state. 

This  is  the  only  moral  susceptibility  which  seems  to  depend 
on  the  exercise  of  reason.  All  the  others  seem  to  be  instinctive, 
and  never  to  be  based  on  any  calculation  of  general  tendencies 
or  future  results.  And  it  is  a  principle  which  is  as  much  vio- 
lated, when,  from  any  temporaiy  and  immediate  gratification, 
we  do  what  tends  to  destroy  our  own  highest  good,  as  it  is  when 
we  sacrifice  the  general  good  for  selfish  enjoyment.  No  man  can 
take  a  course  which  destroys  his  own  prospects  of  happiness,  or 
which  is  contrary  to  the  general  welfare,  without  violating  this 
principle  of  his  moral  nature. 
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The  pleasure  which  results  from  obedience  to  this  principle, 
is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  good  to  be  gained  or  evil 
eteaped,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  self-denial  involved  in  this 
course  of  obedience.  The  man  who  regulates  all  hb  appetites 
and  propensities  by  the  law  of  reason,  so  as  never  to  sacrifice 
his  best  good  to  the  impulses  of  passion,  has  a  source  of  ele- 
vated enjoyment  in  the  self-respect  and  self*approbation  which 
result  from  this  principle.  While  he  who  ^nks  by  vicious  indul- 
gences to  the  character  of  the  brutes,  suffers  the  pangs  which 
the  violation  of  this  principle  of  his  mind  never  fails  to  inflict. 

In  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  others,  too,  the  degree  of ' 
reward  received  from  the  estimation  of  others  and  from  the  ap- 
probation of  our  own  mind  is  proportionate  to  the  self-denial 
involved  in  the  effort.  A  benefactor  who  undergoes  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  purchase  benefit  for  others,  awakens  far 
higher  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  than  one  who,  in 
bestowing  benefits,  practises  no  such  self-denial.  The  highest 
conceivable  idea  of  goodness  and  benevolence  is  involved  in  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  to  purchase  benefits  for  others,  or  to 
save  them  from  suffering. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  principle,  as  an  t^mver- 
sal  attribute  of  our  race,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  all  ages, 
and  among  all  nations,  acts  of  self-denial  for  one's  own  highest 
good,  and  acts  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  general  good,  are  admired 
and  applauded,  and  are  called  goody  virtuousy  and  right.  So  the 
sacrificeofour  own  highest  good  topassion,and  thesacrificeof  the 
general  good  for  selfish  gratification,  is  called  basCyevily  and  wrong. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  moral  nafure  of  man  consists  of 
susceptibilities,  which  make  it  agreeable  to  do  what  the  welfare 
of  all  demands,  and  painful  to  take  a  contrary  course.  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  for  the  general  welfiire  that  every  mind  should 
act  to  make  happiness,  and  not  to  destroy  it ;  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  evil  doers,  td  deter  them  and  others  from 
repeating  the  wrong ;  that  reward  should  be  given  for  pro- 
moting happiness,  in  order  to  stimulate  all  to  do  it ;  that  these 
retributive  returns  should  be  proportioned  to  the  good  and  evil 
done;  that  gratitude  should  be  manifested  and  ingratitude  re- 
pressed ;  that  the  robbery  of  some  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of 
others  should  not  be  practised  ;  that  penalties  and  laws  should 
have  reference  to  ability  to  obey  and  opportunities  of  knowledge ; 
that  confidence  should  not  be  violated, — that  self-denial  should 
be  practised  for  our  own  good,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others ;  that  repentance,  confession,  and  reparation  should 
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alleviate  remorse,  and  lessen  the  desire  of  retributive  in* 
ffictions;  that  punishment,  also,  should  have  a  similar  in- 
fluence; and  finally,  that  every  mind  should  act  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  \Thole.  And  it  thus  appears  that,  while 
the  Creator  formed  mind  so  that  it  can  only  act  from  the  de«re 
of  happiness  and  the  fear  of  pain,  be  has  given  susceptibilities 
that  make  it  painful  to  do  what  tends  to  destroy  the  general 
fi;ood,  and  pleasurable  to  promote  it  What  higher  proof  could 
be  imagined  that  the  design  of  the  Creator  m  forming  mind 
is  the  production  of  happiness  t 

Our  susceptibilities  of  suffering  are  not  the  least  indication 
that  mind  was  formed  for  happiness ;  for  it  is  the  fear  of  suf- 
fering which  is  the  most  powerful  restraint  in  deterring  one 
mind  from  destroying  the  happiness  of  others.  There  are  no 
contrivances,  either  in  matter  or  mind,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is 
to  cause  pain,  while  almost  all  sources  of  pain  are  found  to  be 
indispensable  methods  for  preserving  the  general  welfare  of  all. 
Were  mind  so  formed  that  no  evil  would  result  to  itself  from 
destroying  the  happiness  of  others,  the  experience  of  the  world, 
in  cases  where  no  penalties  follow  crimes,  shows  that  all  kinds  of 
evils  would  be  perpetrated.  Mind,  therefore,  is  formed  with 
susceptibilities  of  pain,  and  so  placed  that  destroying  the  hap- 
piness of  others  will  cause  pain  to  the  author  of  the  evil.  Thus 
our  susceptibilities  of  pain  are  made  the  means  of  preserving 
happiness. 

The  circumstances  in  which  mind  is  placed,  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  and  the  surrounding  material  world,  are  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  design.  In  examining  the  body  we 
inhabit,  so  nicely  adjusted,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  our  necessi- 
ties, so  beautifully  and  harmoniously  arranged,  so  '^  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,"  it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  num- 
bers, to  express  the  multiplied  contrivances  for  convenience, 
comfort  and  delight.  We  daily  pursue  our  business  and  plea- 
sure, thoughtless  of  the  thousand  operations  which  are  going 
on  within,  and  the  busy  mechanism  employed  in  securing  the 
objects  we  desire.  The  warm  and  life-givmg  current,  flowing 
from  tbe  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  then  returning  to  be 
again  purified  and  sent  forth ;  the  myriads  of  branching  nerves, 
those  sensitive  discerners  of  good  and  ill ;  the  numerous  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  which  are  contracting  and  expanding  in  all 
!)arts  of  our  frame ;  the  curiously  adjusted  joints,  and  bands,  and 
igaments,  which  direct  and  support;  the  perpetual  contraction 
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and  expansion  of  the  vital  or^an ;  the  thousand  hidden  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  expulsion,  which  are  quietly  and  safely 
engendering  comfort  and  strength ; — all  these  are  ceaselessly 
administering  enjoyment  to  the  conscious  spirit  dwelling  within. 

Nor  is  the  outer  world  less  busy  in  performing  its  part  of  the 
great  Creator's  design.  The  light  of  suns  and  stars  is  travers- 
ing the  ethereal  expanse,  in  search  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
created ;  and  for  them  it  gilds  the  scenes  of  earth,  and  is  re- 
flected in  ten  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  of  skill.  The  trem- 
bling air  is  waiting  to  minister  its  aid,  fanning  with  cool 
breezes,  or  yielding  the  warmth  of  spring ;  sustaining  the 
functions  of  life,  and  bearing  on  its  light  wmg  the  breathings 
of  affection  from  mind  to  mmd.  For  this  design,  the  earth  u 
sending  forth  her  exuberance,  the  waters  are  yielding  their 
stores,  and  the  clouds  pouring  forth  their  treasures.  All  nature 
is  busy  with  its  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  its  wandering  in- 
cense, its  garnished  beauty,  and  its  varied  son^  Within, 
Without,  above,  beneath,  and  around,  the  same  Almighty  Benefi- 
cence has  scattered  the  evidences  of  his  design  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  minds,  which  he  formed  forever  to  desire  and 
pursue  this  boon. 

No  position  is  capable  of  higher  proof,  by  a  course  of  reason- 
ing, than  the  truth  that  the  object  of  the  Creator  in  forming 
mind  was  the  promotion  of  happiness.  This  deduction  of  rea- 
son is  as  plainly  established  in  the  revelation  of  His  will.  In 
examining  those  sacred  pages,  we  ever  find  the  language  of 
Jehovah  that  of  a  Being  intensely  interested  in  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures ;  who  sees  their  powers  perverted  to  sin,  and 
consequent  suffering,  with  sympathy  and  pity ;  and  who  sin- 
cerely desires,  and  constantly  is  seeking  their  highest  happiness. 
If  we  examine  that  brief,  but  comprehensive  expression  which 
he  has  given  as  his  law^  requiring  supreme  love  to  the  Creator 
and  impartial  love  to  all  his  creatures,  and  all  the  more  minute 
directions  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  but  expansions  of  this  law, 
we  shall  discover  that  perfect  obedience  to  it  by  all  our  race, 
would  secure  every  mode  of  enjoyment  of  which  mind  is  capa- 
ble, and  exclude  almost  every  kind  of  suffering.  The  details 
exhibiting  this  cannot  here  be  presented,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  position  could  be  fully  sustained ;  so  that  it  may  be  claimed, 
that  the  full  intent  of  this  requisition  of  God  to  his  creatures  is 
truly  exhibited  in  this  paraphrase,  ^'  Be  ye  happy."  Thus,  the 
nature  of  mind,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
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the  revealed  word  of  its  Creator,  all  go  to  establish  the  poation 
that  the  object  designed  in  the  formation  of  mind  is  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness. 

We  now  return  to  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  ri^ht  and  wrong,  when  applied  to  the  moral  action,  ot 
the  volitions  of  mind.  If  it  is  conceded  that  the  oliject  of  the 
creation  of  mind  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  amouni  of 
happiness,  then  any  volition  is  right  which  tends  to  promote 
the  highest  general  good,  and  wrong  when  it  has  the  contrary 
tendency. 

But  in  reference  to  voluntary  actions^  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction b  needful,  between  actions  viewed  only  in  reference  to 
their  operation  on  the  general  happiness,  or  viewed  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  design  or  intention  of  the  agent.  The  design^ 
motive^  or  ultimate  aim  of  a  volition  is,  that  object  of  desire 
which  is  sought  for  itself,  and  not  as  tke  measu  for  securing 
another  object.  For  example,  when  money  is  given  to  relieve 
suffering,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  then  the  relief  of  suffering 
is  the  object  of  desire,  or  ultimate  aim,  or  motive.  But  when 
the  money  is  given  to  relieve  suffering  in  order  to  gain  applause 
and  admiration,  or  to  secure  some  favor  from  another  in  return^ 
then  the  ultimate  aim  is  not  to  relieve  suffering,  but  to  secure 
some  enjoyment  for  self.  When  a  cause  is  asked  for  any  voli- 
tion, the  meaning  is,  what  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
volition  1 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  moral  constitution  is  such,  as 
clearly  to  indicate  the  design  and  intention  of  the  Creator  in 
forming  mind.  Mankind,  therefore,  cannot  help  perceiving  and 
feeling  this  design.  Thejr  understand  the  law,  which,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  is  ''  written  in  their  hearts,"  and  whatever  vio- 
lates it  is  felt  to  be  wrong  ;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  design  and 
intention  of  their  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator. 

Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  perceived  that  the  attainment  of 
any  object  will  violate  any  of  these  moral  feelings,  all  men 
understand  and  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  seek  it.  And  when  the 
attainment  of  an  object  is  seen  to  be  consistent  with  these 
principles,  they  feel  that  it  is  right  to  secure  it. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  it  is  right  for  any  mind  to  act  con- 
trary to  its  own  moral  convictions,  and  do  what  is  believed  to 
be  wrong.  Yet  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  one  of  these  moral 
principles  that  the  lesser  good  of  individuals  should  be  given 
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up  to  serve  the  greater  good  of  the  whole  community^  of  which 
the  individoal  is  a  part.  And  it  might  be  shown^  were  this  the 
time  and  place,  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  things,  that 
acting  for  the  general  ^ood  does  in  fact  always,  in  the  end, 
secure  the  highest  itidiyidual  good  of  every  mind  which  thus 
acts.  So  that  the  law  and  providence  of  the  Creator  never 
demand  that  one  being  should  really  sacrifice  his  own  perma- 
nent well-being  to  promote  the  higher  general  welfare.  But  it 
is  ofteg  the  case,  that  the  judgment  of  men  as  to  what  is  good 
for  themselves  or  good  for  the  community  is  incorrect,  so  that 
an  action  may  in  fact  be  wrong  in  the  abstract,  as  tending  to 
produce  more  evil  than  good,  and  yet  be  regarded  as  right  by 
the  person  performing  it.  In  this  case,  there  are  two  relations 
in  i^ich  the  action  is  to  be  judged.  In  one  relation  it  is  wrong, 
and  in  another  right — ^wrong  as  tending  to  destroy  the  general 
good,  and  right  as  conformed  to  the  judgment  and  moral  sense 
of  the  agent  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  distinction  in 
mind  in  lul  moral  questions,  or  else  there  is  constant  confusion. 

In  regard  to  actions  whose  character  is  decided  abstractly, 
without  reference  to  the  motive  of  the  agent,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  three  general  classes. 

First,  actions  are  right  in  the  abstract,  as  tending  to  promote 
happiness,  which  merely  secure  present  gratification  and  have 
no  connexion  with  future  results.  These  are  right,  because 
they  produce  certain  degrees  of  happiness,  and  involve  no  con- 
sequent evil.  Thus,  it  is  right  to  inhale  perfume,  to  gaze  at  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  to  gratify  any  taste  or  propensity,  pro- 
vided no  evil  is  involved,  and  no  greater  good  sacrificed. 

Another  class  of  actions,  are  those  which  secure  some  imme- 
diate ^ood,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  involve  no  evil  to  any 
one  directly,  yet  are  violations  of  a  general  ruley  which  the 

feneral  happiness  requires  every  mind  to  regard  as  inviolable, 
or  example,  there  are  cases  when  a  man  can  take  the  property 
of  another,  where  it  would  not  be  used  or  missed,  and  when  bie 
might  use  it  to  do  good.  Still  the  action  would  be  wrong,  for 
it  violates  the  rule  requiring  us  never  to  use  the  property  of 
others  without  evidence  of  their  willingness.  So,  too,  there  are 
cases  when  lying  or  deceit  will  secure  benefits,  and  save  from 
evils,  without  seeming  to  do  any  immediate  harm  to  any  one. 
And  yet  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  general  welfare,  than 
sustaining  the  rule  that  men  are  never  to  lie  or  deceive  in  order 
to  secure  any  benefits  to  themselves  or  to  others.     And  the 
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temporary  good  gained  by  giving  up  this  rule  to  meet  qiecific 
cases,  never  would  compeniite  for  the  vast  inroads  of  evil  that 
would  result  from  leaving  the  law  of  honesty  and  veracity  to 
be  reflated  by  the  private  judgment  and  limited  riews  of 
each  individual. 

Another  class  of  actions  are  those  which,  in  themselves  con- 
sideredi  and  as  practised  by  individuals,  do  some  good  and  no 
perceptible  harm;  and  yet  experience  shows  that  they  can 
never  be  generally  indulged  in  without  leading  to  evib  and 
excesses  which  make  the  public  evil  much  greater  than  the 
individual  good.  For  example,  a  man  finds  that  he  can  indulge 
himself  and  his  family  in  certain  practices  which,  with  his  own 
habits  of  self-control  and  his  strong  family  discipline,  secure 
much  enjoyment  to  them  without  any  eviL  But  he  percdves 
that  his  neighbors  have  less  self-control  and  less  ability  to 
govern  their  children,  and  that  his  example  leads  them  into 
excesses  which  engender  vice,  and  waste,  and  disorder.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  an  action,  which,  were  it  not  connected  with 
probabilities  of  perversion  by  others,  would  be  right,  becomes 
wrong  on  account  of  its  tendencies.  A  large  portion  of  actions 
that  men  differ  about  in  regard  to  their  moral  character,  are  of 
this  description.  The  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  and  the  pat^ 
ronage  of  certain  amusements,  are  specific  examples  of  this 
class. 

If  these  distinctions  were  clearly  borne  in  mind  in  questions 
of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  much  needless  discussion  would  be  saved. 
Fori  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  tha^  on  one  side  the  act 
is  called  right  in  relation  to  the  motives  of  the  actors,  in 
which  relation  it  is  right;  while  on  the  other  side  it  is 
called  wrong  in  reference  to  its  general  influence  on  the  public 
welfare,  in  which  relation  it  is  wrong.  So,  also,  a  practice  is 
judged  of,  on  one  side,  solely  with  reference  to  the  individual, 
or  to  immediate  results ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  reference  is 
had  to  general  rules,  or  to  the  general  tendencies  of  such 
actions,  if  universally  practised.  And  for  want  of  such  distinc* 
tions  many  discussions  are  needlessly  protracted. 

These  views  enable  us  to  discern  the  causes  of  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  most  writers  on  ethical  science.  Such  writers 
may  be  thus  classed.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  who 
are  the  most  vague  and  indiscriminating  in  their  use  of  defini- 
tions. They  indeed  attempt  to  define  the  terms  right  and 
wrong,  but  it  is  in  such  sort  of  modes  as  these :  Right  is  that 
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which  is  fit;  right  is  that  which  conforms  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  right  is  that  which  excites  a  sympathetic  moral  feelm^. 
This  is  about  as  discriminating  as  to  say,  that  a  chronometer  is 
something  on  board  a  ship ;  or  a  bird  is  something  that  has  a 
head. 

Another  class  teach  that  <'  right  is  that  which  is  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God.''  It  is  true  that  whatever  is  right  is  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  God,  for  God  wills  the  right  action  of  all 
his  creatures.  But  this  agreement  is  not  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity which  makes  an  action  right.  For  if  God  should  now 
choose  to  have  any  one  of  his  creatures  act  maliffnantlv  and 
selfishly,  the  agreement  of  the  action  with  his  will  would  not 
make  it  right.  If  two  men  were  both  sent  to  London,  and 
were  both  in  the  road  to  London,  and  it  were  said  that  one 
was  right  because  he  was  going  the  same  way  as  the  other,  it 
would  be  a  parallel  case  of  rum  causd  pro  causA.  If  his  com- 
panion is  right,  his  agreement  with  him  shows  that  he  is  right; 
out  it  is  not  the  reason  why  he  is  so. 

Another  class  (among  whom  2ke  Butler,  Stewart,  and  Way- 
land)  maintain  that  right  is  a  simple  idea,  which  can  be  de- 
fined only  by  mentioning  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs 
to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  a  son  abuses  a  kind  parent,  every 
mind  feels  that  this  action  has  a  certain  quality,  and  to  this 
quality  the  name  wrong  is  given.  So,  when  a  man  sacrifices 
his  private  interest  for  the  public  good,  there  is  a  quality  to  this 
a€tion  which  all  agree  in  calling  right  or  virtuous.  According 
to  these  philosophers,  there  is  no  rule  for  deciding  what  actions 
are  right  or  wrong  but  this  instinctive  judgment  of  mankind. 
And  when  they  are  pressed  with  the  fact  that  this  judgment  is 
conflicting,  some  men  calling  an  action  right  which  others  call 
wrong,  they  resort  to  the  fact  that  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
often  is  perverted,  so  that  what  is  right  is  felt  to  be  wrong,  and 
vice  versa.  But  if  it  is  the  instinctive  judgment  of  men  which 
decides  what  actions  are  right  and  what  are  wrong,  and  these 
jadgments  contradict  each  other,  how  shall  it  be  decided  which 
is  the  true,  and  which  the  perverted  judgment  ?  And  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  character  of  actions  is  decided,  not  by 
individual  experience,  but  by  their  general  tendencies  as  exhib- 
ited in  communities,  how  could  an  argument  be  held  by  these 
philosophers,  to  prove  that  an  action  was  right  or  iwrong  1  In 
all  such  cases,  they  are  obliged  to  concede  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  greatest  general  good  is  right,  and  whatever  interferes 
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with  it  is  wrong,  and  that  there  is  no  other  test  for  determining 
the  character  of  actions.  For  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  can 
be  no  guide  until  the  experiment  is  made,  and  men  learn  what 
are  the  tendencies  or  effects  of  given  practices.  Such  often 
refer  to  revelation  as  the  guide  for  deciding ;  but  revelation 
does  not  decide  many  very  important  specific  questions  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Another  class,  of  whom  Bentham  is  the  representative,  teach 
that  right  is  that  which  tends  to  promote  the  greatest  general 
happiness,  and  so  far  they  seem  to  be  correct.  But  they  seem 
to  inculcate  Ae  principle,  that  in  every  case  a  man  is  to  in* 
quire  whether  the  specific  ad  will  do  most  good  or  harm,  and 
trust  entirely  to  his  own  judgment  for  the  answer.  The  facts, 
that  certain  general  rules  must  be  sustained,  and  that  on  many 
questions  the  Bible  alone  is  the  only  sure  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  are  not  properly  recognized. 

Another  class  maintain,  that  right  is  that  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  general  happiness,  and  that  the  Rerealed 
Will  of  Crod  furnishes  general  rules  which  are  the  only  sure 
guide  as  to  what  actions  will  secure  it  But  this  class  have 
often  embarrassed  themselves  by  not  recognizing  the  fact,  that 
the  moral  sense  is,  in  some  degree,  a  guide  to  decide  what' is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  They  have  endeavored  to  sustain 
the  position  that  in  aU  cases  an  action  is  felt  to  be  wrong  be* 
cause  it  is  perceived  that  such  actions  tend  to  injure  the  public 
welfare.  Thus,  when  young  children  hear  the  tale  uf  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  when  they  learn  that 
the  wicked  uncle  was  punished,  such  will  maintain  that  it  is 
perceiving  that  the  general  good  requires  that  such  cruelty 
should  be  punished,  which  causes  these  expressions  of  pleasure. 
They  have  embarrassed  their  position  by  not  recognizing  the 
fact,  that  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  revolt  from  certain  ac- 
tions as  wrong,  without  any  perception  of  their  general  ten* 
dencies,  or  consideration  of  the  general  good. 

The  defects  of  these  various  ethical  writers  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  watch  when  the  question  is  asked,  Why  is  a 
watch  ri(;ht  ?  or.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say^a  watch  is 
right  1  The  class  of  vague  definers  reply  it  is  right,  '*  because 
it  is  fit,''  or  **  because  it  agrees  with  the  nature  of  mechanical 
contrivances,"  or  ^^  because  mankind  sympathize  together  in 
feeling  it  to  be  right."  Another  class  say  it  is  right,  **  because 
it  conforms  to  the  nature  of  watches."  Another  class,  like 
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Paley,  say  it  is  right,  *^  because  it  is  conformed  to  the  \FilI  or 
design  of  the  maker."  Another  class,  like  Stewart  and  Way- 
land,  say  it  is  right,  ^*  because  men  in  general  feel  that  it  is 
right,  and  when  they  differ  in  opinion,  one  or  the  ether  have 
perverted  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  we  must  go  to  the  watch- 
maker to  know  which  is  right" 

Bentham  would  say,  the  watch  was  right  because  it  conform- 
ed to  its  design  and  pointed  out  the  real  time  of  day,  and  yet  that 
each  man  must  judge  for  himself,  without  sun  or  star  to  guide^ 
whether  the  watch  was  correct  or  not 

The  preceding  portion  of  this  article  relates  to  the  question 
of  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  the  character  of  certain  ac^ 
turns  of  mind.  But  it  also  involves  the  question  of  the  moral 
character  of  mind  itself. 

Character^  in  its  widest  sense,  is  that,  in  matter  or  mind, 
which  is  the  foundation  for  calculation  as  to  future  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  regard  io  material  bodies,  such  for  example  as  fire  and 
water,  their  character  consists  of  those  particulars  which  enable 
us  to  anticipate  what  their  future  actions  will  be.  Water,  in 
past  experience,  has  run  down  hill,  and  fire  has  consumed  com- 
bustibles, and  therefore  it  is  the  character  of  one  to  flow  and 
the  other  to  burn.  So,  in  regard  to  mind,  we  have  learned  by 
experience  how  it  will  act  in  given  circumstances,  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  our  calculations  for  the  future,  and  is  what  is 
called  its  character. 

The  moral  character  of  mind  is,  all  those  peculiarities  which 
experience  has  afforded  as  the  ground  of  calculation  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  its  future  volitions*  The  grand  distinction  be- 
tween matter  and  mind  is,  that  matter,  in  given  circumstances, 
invariably  presents  the  same  phenomena,  so  that  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  power  to  act  only  in  one  way,  and  no  power  to 
refi-ain  from  thus  acting.  On  the  contrary,  mind,  in  given  cir- 
cumstances, has  power  to  choose  in  either  of  two  ways.  And 
the  nature  of  mind  is  such  that  it  never  can,  like  matter,  -  be 
twice  placed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances.  For  it  is  al- 
ways gaining  new  experience,  new  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
new  force  of  habit,  so  that  there  is  no  such  mvariableness  of 
antecedence  and  sequence  in  the  action  of  mind  as  there  is  in 
material^  phenomena. 

Still,  experience  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  general 
laws,  in  regard  to  volition,  which  will  be  pointed  out  at  another 
time  aod  place,  which  are  in  some  cases  the  foundation  of  al- 
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most  as  much  certainty  as  to  the  future,  as  we  ever  feel  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  future  action  of  matter.  But  there  are  many  cases, 
in  which  the  future  volitions  of  mind  can  be  predicted  only  by 
approximation,  or  by  a  calculation  of  probabilities.  To  exhibit 
this,  it  is  needful  to  refer  to  one  important  phenomenon  of  mind. 
It  is  found  that  whenever  a  strong  desire  is  excited  for  some 
good,  which  is  seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  moral  sense, 
there  is  a  mental  struggle  similar  to  the  effort  made  when  we 
exert  our  muscles  to  overcome  an  opposing  force.  And  the 
stronger  the  desire,  and  the  more  decided  the  opposition  of  our 
moral  nature  to  it,  the  more  painful  and  difficult  is  the  struggle. 
In  describing  this,  we  use  the  same  terms  as  we  employ  in  re- 
gard to  physical  efforts.  We  say  that  it  is  *^  hard,"  or  that  it 
is  *'  difficult"  to  decide,  and  we  understand  the  terms  thus  em- 
ployed, as  readily  as  we  do  when  we  say  it  is  bard  or  difficult 
to  lift  a  weight.  In  both  cases  the  terms  express  a  simple  idea, 
which  can  1^  gained  only  by  experience.  We  must  feel  the 
difficulty  of  lifting  a  weight,  or  of  opposing  conscience  to  desire, 
before  we  can  understand  what  '*  hard  and  difficult"  mean  in 
either  use.  A  certain  volition,  then,  is  easy  or  difficult  just  in 
proportion  to  the  struggle  between  conflicting  principles  of  mind. 
And  the  probabilities  in  regard  to  future  volitions  depend  very 
much  upon  circumstances  which  decide  how  severe  this  strug- 
gle shall  be. 

Moral  character y  it  has  been  said,  consists  of  all  those  partic- 
ulars afforded  by  experience  as  grounds  of  calculation  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  future  volitions.  We  must  then  appeal  to  past 
experience  to  learn  what  are  the  causes  of  volition^  or  the  rea^ 
sons  why  volitions  are  one  way  and  not  another.  In  the  sense 
of  efficient  cause^  mind  itself  is  the  only  cause  of  its  own  voli- 
tions. Motives  are  therefore  considered  as  occasional  and  not 
as  dSScient  causes.  There  are  only  four  particulars  which  are 
ever  called  the  causes  or  reasons  why  volitions  are  one  way  and 
not  another. 

The  first  is,  some  constitutional  susceptibility  existing  or 
wanting.  To  illustrate :  take  the  case  of  two  men  presented 
with  intoxicating  liquor,  where  neither  supposes  it  injurious ;  the 
one  has  a  constitutional  love,  and  the  other  a  constitutional 
avernon  to  it.  In  this  case  the  cause,  or  reason,  why  one 
chooses  to  drink  and  the  other  does  not,  is  the  nature  of  their 
constitutional  susceptibilities.  And  these,  when  known,  are  the 
data  for  predictmg  their  future  volitions  in  such  cases. 
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The  next  particular  is,  the  existence  of  some  habit,  or  else 
the  want  of  it.  Suppose  a  similar  case  to  the  above,  except 
that  both  the  persons  are  very  fond  of  the  liquor,  and  both  be- 
lieve it  injurious.  But  one  has  formed  habits  of  temperance  and 
self^-oontrol,  and  the  other  has  not.  In  this  case,  the  cause  or 
reason  why  one  chooses  to  drink  and  the  other  does  not,  is  the 
existence  or  non-existenceof  a  habit,  and  this  is  the  ground  for 
predicting  their  future  volitions  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  next  particular  is,  the  knowledge  of  motives.  Suppose 
the  same  offer  made  to  two  persons  of  precisely  similar  tastes 
and  habits,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  one  knows  the  evils 
that  result  from  such  drinks  and  the  other  does  not.  The  rea- 
son why  one  chooses  to  drink  and  the  other  chooses  not  to  do  so, 
is  the  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  motive ;  and  this  is 
data  for  predicting  their  future  volitions. 

The  last  particular  is,  the  existence  of  a  generic  governing 
purpose  or  choice.  Suppose  in  the  above  case  the  two  men  both 
are  fond  of  the  drink,  both  know  its  evil  effects,  and  both  are 
alike  as  to  habits  of  self-control.  But  one  of  them  has  formed 
the  purpose  never  to  taste  such  drink  in  any  circumstances,  or 
the  still  more  general  purpose,  always  to  do  what  is  right;  and 
the  other  has  formed  no  such  purpose.  Then  the  reason  why 
one  drinks,  and  the  other  does  not,  is  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  governing  volition  or  principle ;  and  when  this  is 
known,  it  is  the  ground  for  predicting  future  volitions. 

Of  all  these  four  general  causes  of  volition  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  they  are  permanent  principles  of  action.  A  man's 
susceptibilities,  his  habits  of  mind,  the  loiowledge  he  has  gained, 
which  operates  as  motive,  and  the  determinations  or  principles 
of  action  he  has  formed,  are  fixed  and  abiding  causes  of  mental 
action,  and  fujnish  data  for  calculating  his  future  volitions,  as 
much  so  as  do  the  powers  and  principles  of  mattef  in  predicting 
its  future  phenomena.  Not  that  the  causes  which  control  mbd 
are  necessary  causes,  which  make  it  impossible  for  mind  to 
choose  otherwise,  but  they  are  causes  which  make  it  certain^  in 
some  cases,  that  volitions  will  be  one  way  and  not  another.  By 
certain  is  here  signified  that  which  toUl  be,  but  not  a  necessary 
certainty. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  these  are  the  only  causes  which 
are  ever  as^gned  by  man  or  by  God  as  the  reasons  why  a  voli- 
tion is  one  way  and  not  another.  If  a  cause  or  reason  is  asked 
for  any  voluntary  course  of  conduct,  the  answer  is,  either  be- 
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cause  the  person  had  such  and  such  tasies  or  susceptibilities^  or 
because  he  had  such  and  such  habits^  or  because  he  had  the 
knowledge  of  such  and  such  motlVeSy  or  because  he  had  formed 
socli  and  such  principles  or  deiemUnalions.  It  is  true  that  the 
more  remoie  causes  are  often  spoken  of  as  producing  voluntary 
action.  Thus,  parents  are  said  to  make  their  children  choose  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  one  man  makes  another  choose  a  cer- 
tain course,  and  Qod  '*  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do."  But 
when  it  is  asked  how  these  more  remote  causes  operate,  it  is 
always  the  case  that  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  either  by  affectii^ 
the  susceptibilities,  or  by  formmg  the  habits,  or  by  communi- 
cating a  knowledge  of  motives  that  will  secure  a  given  specific 
volition,  or  originate  some  generic  governing  purpose  or  prin- 
ciple. Neither  God  nor  man  is  ever  spoken  of  as  causing  vo- 
litions by  any  other  methods,  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  other 
modes  of  securing  a  given  volition  to  be  one  way  rather  than 
another. 

It  has  previously  been  shown  that  the  probabilities  of  a  given 
volition  or  course  of  action  are  calculated  by  taking  into  view 
all  those  things  which  make  such  a  volition  or  course  of  action 
^  hard  or  difficult"  If  a  man  has  very  strong  susceptibilities  to 
aneer,  it  is  more  difficult  and  therefore  less  probable  that  be 
wiU  be  meek  under  provocation  than  if  he  possessed  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  If  a  man  has  formed  habits  of  self-control, 
it  is  as  mudi  easier  to  govern  his  temper,  and  more  probable 
that  he  will  do  it,  than  if  he  had  formed  no  such  habits.  If  a 
man,  by  reading  and  intercourse  with  men,  has  gained  a  know- 
edge  of  the  evils  of  angry  ebullitions,  and  the  ^ame  and  other 
ill  results  that  come  from  it,  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  himself 
than  if  no  such  knowledge  of  motives  were  gained.  And  if  a 
man  has  made  a  firm  determination  always  to  suppress  the 
manifestatioitB  of  this  passion,  it  is  easier  to  do  it,'  and  therefore 
more  probable  that  he  will  do  it,  than  if  no  such  purpose  had 
been  formed. 

We  find  that  mankind  always  estimate  character  by  the  prob- 
abilities resulting  from  the  existence  of  these  causes.  Why  is 
a  man  said  to  have  a  character  for  honesty  ?  Because  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  he  possesses  such  susceptibilities,  habits, 
opinions,  and  purposes,  that  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  of 
temptation  he  acts  honestly,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

And  there  are  different  standards  of  honesty^  and  characters  of 
all  degrees  of  conformity  to  these  standards.    So  also  in  regard 
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toTeracity,  to  industry,  to  temperance,  and  all  the  practical 
virtues  of  life,  men  are  regarded  as  having  some  fixed  charac- 
ters, according  as  experience  developes  their  susceptibilities, 
habits,  opinions,  and  purposes  of  action.  And  these  are  the 
data  for  predicting  their  future  volitions,  in  circumstances  of 
temptation. 

And  in  all  respects  where  character  is  to  be  observed,  vre 
find  there  are  all  degrees  and  shades  of  difference,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  degree  of  conformity  to  the  highest  or  lowest 
standards.  And  yet  mankind  are  always  dividing  their  fellow 
creatures  into  two  opposing  classes  or  characters ;  as  the  honest 
and  dishonest,  the  truthful  and  the  mendacious,  the  temperate 
and  the  intemperate,  the  industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  vicious.  And  Revelation  does  the  same.  In  it  we 
find  all  divided  into  two  classes,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  the  saints  and 
the  sinners,  the  children  of  the  world  and  the  children  of  God, 
the  heirs  of  Heaven  and  the  children  of  perdition. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  character 
which  will  secure  the  object  for  which  mind  was  created  ?— or. 
What  is  the  ng/i^  character,  that  is,  what  is  the  character  which 
will  act  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  ?  It  has 
been  maintained  that  mmd  is  not  like  matter,  in  being  acted  on 
by  causes  that  are  necessary,  so  that  a  certainty  of  future  vol- 
untary action  is  made  by  having  mind  placed  m  such  circum- 
stances that  it  has  no  power  to  choose  except  in  one  direction. 
For  this  destroys  the  idea  of  free  agency  or  voluntary  action^ 
which  consists  in  the  power  of  choosing  either  to  gratify  or  not 
to  gratify  any  given  desire ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  power  to 
yield  or  not  to  yield  to  any  particular  motives.  The  moment  this 
power  does  not  exist  in  a  mind,  it  is  no  longer  a  mind;  it  has 
lost  the  distinctive  peculiarity  which  constitutes  mind.  Of  course, 
the  certainty  of  the  light  future  action  of  mind,  is  not  made  by 
causes  which  take  away  the  power  to  act  wrong.  As  there  is 
always,  therefore,  a  power  to  act  wrong  in  all  minds,  what  is 
the  foundation  for  predicting  with  certainty,  that  any  mind  will 
continue  in  a  perpetuated  course  of  voluntary  right  action  1 
For,  of  the  causes  which  constitute  character,  one  is  a  generic 
governing  purpose  or  volition^  and  this  can  be  changed,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  at  some  future  time. 

We  therefore  reply  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
can,  to  finite  minds,  be  no  certainty  of  future  character,  exc^t 
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vfh%i  is  gained  from  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begioning ; 
who  has  power  over  our  susceptibilities,  and  power  to  regulate 
all  circumstances  of  temptation,  and  can  thus  foresee  all  future 
results.  Has  he  then  pointed  out  what  character  will  secure  the 
object  for  which  mind  is  created  1  It  is  claimed  that  he  has 
done  this,  in  the  Revelation  of  his^will. 

But  to  ascertain  what  this  character  is,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  metaphysical  writings, 
but  that  it  is  addressed  to  common  people,  and  is  written  in  the 
popular  language  of  common  life.  The  main  law  of  interpre- 
tation is,  therefore,  to  be  adopted,  viz.,  '*  language  is  to  have 
that  meaning  given  to  it,  which  the  speaker  or  writer  knew 
was  the  sense  in  which  it  would  be  received  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed."  We  therefore  take  this  rule  for  our  guide  in 
going  to  the  Bible ;  and  in  investigating  this  subject,  we  find, 
first,  that  the  terms  deaths  destruction,  foss  of  the  soul,  sin,  the 
carnal  mind,  eternal  banishment  from  God,  are  (with  other 
similar  expressions)  used  interchangeably  to  express  the  great 
general  truth,  that  those  whose  characters  are  sinful,  wicked, 
or  unholy,  will  live  for  ever  in  dreadful  misery ;  and  that  those 
who  are  righteous  or  holy  characters,  will  live  for  ever  in  per- 
fect happiness.  And  we  find  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this 
world  to  save  mankind  from  this  death,  and  to  secure  this  life 
to  them.  And  this  is  the  declaration  of  the  mode  whereby  we 
are  to  be  thus  saved  :  ''  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shall  be  saved" — and,  "he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  What  then  is  intended  by  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  indispensable  to  salvation  ?  Directed  by  the  above 
rule,  we  inquire,  what  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language  do  the 
common  people  understand  by  believing  on,  or  having  faith  in, 
a  person  ?  In  regard  to  mere  theories  which  have  no  bearing 
on  personal  enjoyment  or  general  welfare,  all  the  evidence  of 
faith  or  belief  is  an  internal  conviction  produced  by  evidence, 
which  is  known  only  by  introspection  or  testimony.  But  in 
practical  matters,  where  belief  will  affect  feelines  and  actions,  it 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  feelings  and  conduct,  which  is  the  main 
evidence  of  faith  or  belief.  In  the  case  of  Paul  in  the  ship- 
wreck, he  charged  all  not  to  get  into  the  boats,  but  to  remain 
with  the  ship,  and  they  would  be  saved.  Now,  whatever  pro- 
fessions of  faith  in  Paul  might  be  made  by  the  crew,  if  a  part 
went  into  the  boats,  and  a  part  remained  with  the  ship,  all  com- 
mon men  would  decide  alike,  as  to  which  were  those  who  be- 
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lieved  in  Paul,  or  had  faith  in  him.  Let  a  man  declare  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  witches  or  ghosts,  and  yet  let  him  carefully 
keep  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  his  door-sill,  and  seem  troubled  when 
it  is  removed ;  let  him  also  show  by  his  looks  and  actions  that  he 
fears  the  appearance  of  departed  spirits ;  and  all  common  men 
would  say  he  believed  in  witches  and  ghosts.  So  let  a  dreadful 
pestilence  appear,  and  a  physician  comes  along  and  offers  to 
cure  all  who  will  come  to  him  and  obey  his  prescriptions.  A 
man  and  his  family  are  seized  with  the  disorder,  and  he  either 
does  not  send  for  him,  or  neglects  all  his  prescriptions  when  ob- 
tained. All  would  say  he  had  no  faith  in  him.  Another,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  gets  his  prescriptions,  which  perhaps  are 
multiplied  and  difficult  to  obey,  so  that  he  sometimes  forgets, 
and  sometimes  makes  mistakes,  and  sometimes  yields  to  indo- 
lence, yet  in  the  main  he  diligently  strives  to  obey  all  the  di- 
rections he  receives,  and  is  sorry  whenever  he  fails.  All  would 
isay  he  has  faith  in  this  physician  ;  and  the  degree  of  his  faith 
would  be  measured  by  the  diligence  and  faithfulness  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  his  trouble  and  regret  whenever  he  forgot  or  made 
mistakes.  According  then  to  popular  use,  the  terms  to  have 
faith  ifiy  or  to  believe  tn,  include  the  following  particulars  : — 
First,  such  a  knowledge  of  evidence  as  secures  intellectual  con- 
viction of  a  truth.  Thus  the  man,  in  order  to  go  to  the  physi- 
cian, must  first  have  evidence  that  he  is  sick  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, and  that  the  physician  has  power  to  cure  him.  Next,  he 
must  form  a  determination,  or  generic  volition,  to  get  his  pre- 
scriptions, and  to  obey  them.  Next,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
evidence  and  this  determination,  he  feels  confidence  in  him,  affec- 
tion toward  him,  gratitude,  and  hope  of  a  cure.  Lastly,  he  car- 
ries out  his  determination  by  all  the  specific  acts  of  obedience 
to  his  directions.  The  last  is  the  only  satisfactory  proof  or  evi- 
dence of  his  faith.  For,  if  he  profess  to  trust  in  him,  get  his 
prescriptions,  and  determine  to  obey  them,  and  yet  never  does 
follow  his  orders,  no  one  would  say  he  had  faith  in  him. 

According  to  this,  we  can  readily  ascertain  what  is  meant  by 
the  inspired  declaration*  addressed  to  all  men,  and  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  life :  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  It  involves  the  following  particulars : 
first,  an  intellectual  conviction  or  belief,  produced  by  evidence, 
of  our  danger,  and  of  the  truth  that  Christ  can  save  us,  if  we 
follow  his  directions.  Next,  receiving  his  directions  as  contain- 
ed in  the  Gospel,  and  forming  a  generic  purpose  or  determina- 
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tion  to  obey  them  all.    Next,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  the 

f)receding  acts^  are  feelings  of  trust,  conlSdence,  gratitude,  and 
ove.  Lastly,  actual  obedience  to  his  directions  in  the  specific 
duties  required.  These  are  the  four  particulars  which  consti- 
tute that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  ^hich  saves  the  soul  from  eternal 
misery  and  secures  eternal  happiness.  And  the  Bible  teaches, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  all  who  have  this  faith  at  death, 
will  be  for  ever  happy ;  and  those  who  do  not,  will  be  for  ever 
miserable.  But  it  may  here  be  objected,  that  the  directions  of 
Jesus  Christ  include  perfect  obedience  to  all  the  rules  of  recti- 
tude ;  that  he  requires  of  us,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Does  faith  include  per* 
feci  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  as  the  indispensable  ground 
of  salvation  ?  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  we  again  refer  to  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  illustration  employed  above.  Suppose,  in  the 
case  of  the  pestilence,  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician  requir- 
ed forethought,  self-denial,  industry,  perseverance,  and  a  long 
round  of  dady  observances.  Now,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language,  is  it  necessary  for  a  patient  to  be  absolutely 
perfect  in  obedience  to  every  specific  direction,  in  order  to  have 
It  said  that  he  has  faith  in  him  ?  No ;  it  only  requires  that  the 
patient  should  determine  to  obey  the  physician  in  all  things, 
and  set  himself  about  it  in  earnest,  with  the  sincere  purpose  to 
do  exactly  as  he  directs ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  he  will  in  the 
main  accomplish  what  he  aims  at.  The  fact  that  he  sometimes 
misreads  his  directions,  or,  from  other  cares,  sometimes  forgets ; 
or,  from  occasional  indolence  or  passion,  sometimes  disobeys ; 
does  not  prove  that  he  has  not  faith  in  the  physician,  so  long 
as  his  purpose  to  obey  him  continues,  and  ordinarily  is  carried 
out  in  action.  And  the  degree  of  his  faith  is  always  measured 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  strives  to  obey,  and  the  regret 
manifested  when  he  forgets  or  disobeys. 

And  the  faith  described  as  saving  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as, that  required  in  the  Gos- 
pel. In  the  chapter  on  faith,  in  Hebrews,  they  are  described  as 
"  looking  for  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,"  as 
"  seeing  the  promises  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  upon  earth."  And  they  "  declared  plainly,"  that  they 
sought  "  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one,"  **  wherefore 
God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God."     And  in  the 
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narration  of  what  was  wrought  bv  faith^  we  perceive  that 
the  Scriptural  use  is  exactly  the  popular  use  of  the  term.  Christ, 
when  he  appeared  visibly  to  the  patriarchs,  instructed  them  in 
his  will,  and  taught  them  that  they  must  '*  live  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible;"  that  they  must  obey  him,  even  when  it 
involved  the  loss  of  all  things ;  and  that  they  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  heavenly  country  for  their  reward.  They  believed 
his  teachings,  and  determined  to  live  according  to  his  directions ; 
and  though  many  of  them  did  wrong  things,  in  the  main  they 
did  obey  him,  and  lived  for  eternity  and  not  for  time.  All  these 
are  said  to  have  obeyed  Christ,  to  have  had  faith  in  Christ,  and 
to  have  been  saved  by  Christ,  because  the  Being  who  instructed, 
guided,  and  saved  them,  was  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  Moses  "  esteemed 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt ;" 
and  of  Him  who  led  the  Israelites,  it  is  said,  *'  and  that  Rock 
was  Christ" 

There  is  no  point  which  is  urged  by  the  Apostles  with  more 
earnestness,  than  the  fact  that  mankind  are  to  be  saved,  not  by 
an  exact  and  strict  obedience  to  every  precept  of  law,  but  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  could  secure  eternal  happiness 
only  by  exact  and  strict  conformity  to  all  the  rules  Christ  has 
laid  down  as  our  duty,  no  hope  would  exist  for  any  of  our  sin- 
ful race.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  taught  that  the  sincere  and 
earnest  purpose  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  Christ,  carried  out 
into  every-day  practice,  will,  by  means  of  the  motives  made 
known  by  the  Saviour,  and  by  the  supernatural  assistance  pro- 
mised to  all  who  thus  engage,  eventually  secure  eternal  life. 
This  is  the  distinction  between  being  saved  hy  faith  and  being 
saved  hy  works,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  If  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  include  intd' 
lectual  belief  of  evidence,  which  must  necessarily  be  in  differ- 
ent degrees  according  to  evidence  presented  ;  and  certain  emo- 
tions, which  depend  on  the  views  presented  to  the  intellect ; 
and  on  a  generic  purpose  or  determination^  which  also  must  be 
induced  by  the  motives  presented  to  the  intellect;  and  on 
specific  ads  of  obedience^  which  also  depend  on  the  generic 
purpose  and  on  additional  constantly  recurring  motives ;  then 
there  must  be  very  different  degrees  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  is 
there  any  rule  to  enable  us  to  decide  how  far  short  we  can  fall, 
and  yet  be  saved  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  go  to  the  Bible  for  any  such 
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information.  Jesus  Christ  and  bis  Apostles  lay  down  the  strict 
rules  of  self-denying  benevolence,  and  set  before  us  the  motives 
that  appeal  to  fear,  hope,  love,  and  gratitude ;  and  then  we  are 
told  :  ''  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned  ;"  and  there  the  matter  is  lefl. 

It  can  readily  be  perceived  that  the  topics  here  discussed,  in- 
volve many  of  the  most  important  points,  both  of  ethics  and 
theology.  When  we  ascertain  what  is  the  object  of  a  design, 
then  we  have  data  for  deciding  when  its  action  is  right,  what 
its  cfiaracter  is,  whether  it  is  perfect  or  imper/ectf  in  order  or 
depraved. 

If,  therefore,  we  have,  in  these  pa^es,  established  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  object  of  the  Creator  in  forming  mind,  was  the 
production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness^  then  we  have 
data  for  deciding  the  following  questions :  What  is  a  perfect 
mind  ?  In  what  particulars  is  the  mind  of  man  imperfect  ? 
What  is  a  totally  depraved  mind  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
change,  from  a  depraved  to  a  perfect  mind  ?  Is  this  change 
progressive  or  instantaneous ;  or  is  it  complex — a  part  being 
progressive,  and  a  part  instantaneous  ?  What  are  the  agents  or 
causes  of  this  change  ?  How  do  these  causes  or  agents  ope- 
rate? What  influence  has  education  in  securing  the  object  for 
which  mind  is  created  ? 

These  questions  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  may  read  this  article,  with  the  hope  that,  if  it  is  correct, 
they  may  trace  out  the  results  that  naturally  flow  from  it ;  and 
if  not,  that  its  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

The  American  Colporteur  System. 

hj  ProC  J.  M.  Stubtbtart,  UUdou  CoUegB*  JaekaooTUlo,  UI. 

The  Western  American  States  are  certainly  attracting  (a 
themselves  a  very  flattering  share  of  the  attention  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  Not  only  are  their  vast  unappropriated  resources 
alluring  the  unfortunate,  the  destitute,  and  the  adventurous  of 
every  clime  and  language,  but  it  is  here,  also,  that  nearly  every 
system,  whether  of  government  or  religion,  to  be  found  in  the 
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civilized  world,  is  anticipating  a  soil  favorable  to  its  growth, 
and  an  ample  field  for  its  expansion.  The  fact  is,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  appreciated  by  the  thinking  nainds  of  the  age, 
to  whatever  moral  or  political  system  attached,  that  an  empire 
may  here  be  founded  in  a  single  generation,  of  sufficient  moral 
power  to  render  it  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  scale  of 
human  destiny.  There  are,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
physical  resources  enough  to  sustain  nearly  the  whole  present 
population  of  Europe.  The  remotest  portions  of  this  vast 
region  may  be  reached  by  the  tax-burdened,  half  starving  popu- 
lation of  Eufope,  or  by  the  bold  and  aspiring  adventurer  of 
either  hemisphere,  in  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  months,  and 
at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling.  And  yet,  its  present  popula- 
tion does  not  much  exceed  7,000,000.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
reflecting  minds  all  over  Christendom  look  with  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  question.  What  is  to  be  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  character  of  this  growing  empire  ?  What  are  to  be 
the  systems  of  religion  and  government  here  established,  and 
under  which  these  countless  millions  are  to  exist  for  time,  and 
to  form  their  character  for  eternity  ?  What  wonder,  if  the  old 
and  decaying  secular  despotisms  of  Europe  look  to  the  great 
valley  of  the  West  with  mingled  fear  and  hope — fear,  lest  a 
power  should  be  evolved  from  the  heart  of  this  gigantic  empire, 
to  hasten  their  downfall  and  seal  their  doom — with  hope,  that 
the  means  may  here  be  discovered  of  renewing  their  age,  and 
repairing  their  decaying  vigor  ?  What  wonder,  if  the  old  papal 
tyranny  feels  a  fresh  revival  of  hope,  as  it  sees  its  faithful 
minions  entering  by  millions  into  the  possession  of  this  mighty 
inheritance,  and  begins  again  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of*regain- 
ing  the  undisputed  supremacy  which  it  enjoyed  in  by-gone  ages 
of  darkness  t  What  wonder,  too,  if  the  friends  and  advocates 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  sometimes  indulge  the  thought,  that  perhaps 
their  warfare  is  nearly  accomplished — that  the  time  is  near  when 
the  ^^  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth" — and  that  the  mighty  West 
is  to  be  the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  evangelical  truth? 
And  what  wonder,  if  all  these  various  systems  should  be  seen 
making  efforts  for  the  moral  empire  of  this  vast  region,  corre- 
sponding with  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  to  be  lost  or  won, 
and  with  a  zeal  such  as  «the  vital  question  only  can  aroase  ? 
Such  is  the  spectacle  which  the  "  great  valley"  actually  presents 
to  the  reflecting  mind  at  the  present  moment.     And,  though  it 
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be  ever  trae,  as  asserted  by  our  Saviour,  that  *'  the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  ia  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light,"  it  is  yet  matter  of  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  in  this 
instance  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  are  not  wholly  blind  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  which  is  about  to  be  decided  on 
these  fertile  plains,  not  only  for  our  country,  but  for  the  world. 

But  while  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  and  felt  by 
evangelical  Christians  throughout  the  nation,  that  a  great  effort 
18  demanded,  and  that  speedily,  to  fill  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  West  with  Christian  institutions  and  Christian 
sentiments,  is  it  not  still  true,  that  there  may  have  been  in  some 
instances  considerable  failure  in  the  choice  of  wise  and  appro- 
priate means  for  the  securing  of  so  great  an  end  1  Even  now, 
would  it  not  be  quite  reasonable  to  inquire,  whether  our  system 
of  religious  effort  for  the  destitute  in  our  own  land,  is  one 
which  can  at  all  points  be  defended,  as  judicious,  wise,  and 
economical  1  Has  it  been  formed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  our 
existing  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  and  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  the  circumstances  which  must  modify  its 
results?  Is  it  at  all  points  founded  on  principles,  which  are 
clearly  seen,  and  may  be  easily  defended  ?  Is  it  symmetrical^ 
bearing  every  where  the  indications  of  the  handy-work  of  a 
wise  master-builder  ?  Has  it  not  rather  been  often  constructed 
hastily  and  impulsively,  with  little  of  that  careful  and  patient 
study  of  character,  which  is  needful  in  order  rightly  to  estimate 
the  resistance  of  the  medium,  in  which  our  moral  machinery  is 
to  act  ?  Have  not  our  efforts  for  the  West,  particularly,  often 
been  the  result  of  a  blind  impulse — a  vivid  feeling  that  we 
must  do  something,  while,  had  we  confessed  to  ourselves  the 
truth,  we  should  have  been  distinctly  conscious,  that  we  knew 
not  what  to  do  1  And  are  not  our  efforts  in  this  great  and 
good  cause  still  marked,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  same 
impulsive  character  1  We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will 
bear  with  us  patiently,  while  we  proceed  to  examine  the  position 
at  present  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety's operations,  commonly  called  the  ''  Colporteur  System." 

This  branch  of  benevolent  effort  is  at  present  attracting  to  it- 
self no  small  share  of  the  sympathy,  the  confidence,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  Christian  public.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
important  that  the  views  and  principles  upon  which  it  proceeds, 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  the  light  of  a  careful  and 
candid  examination.      To  such  an  examination  all  our  systems 
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of  benevoleot  effort  ought  to  be  most  freely  subjected.  They 
ought,  all  of  them,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  '^  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them,  with  meekness  and  fear."  If  their  principles 
are  sound,  and  their  views  just,  such  an  examination  can  only 
result  in  giving  them  a  stronger  hold  of  the  confidence  and  the 
affections  of  the  pious ;  but  if  they  are  founded  on  false  princi- 
ples, it  surely  can  never  be  unsuitable  or  unseasonable  to  ex- 
pose the  error.  We  think  our  various  associations  for  religious 
and  benevolent  purposes,  have  perhaps  sometimes  been  more 
averse  to  this  sort  of  examination  of  their  principles  and  claims, 
than  they  should  have  been.  There  is,  indeed,  sacredness  in  the 
great  end  at  which  they  all  aim — the  evangelization  of  the 
world ;  but  that  sacredness  does  not  necessarily  attach  to  every 
particular  system  of  nr^eans  which  may  have  been  adopted  for 
gaining  that  end.  Such  a  system  of  means  can  have  no  claim 
to  respect,  any  further  than  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
wisely  chosen,  and  to  be  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
result  desired.  We  should,  therefore,  encourage  our  brethren 
to  approach  the  question,  whether  this  or  that  specific  plan  of 
doing  good  is  wisely  laid,  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry.  It 
is  thus  only  that  our  system  of  benevolent  efifort  can  be  expected 
permanently  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  "  American  Colporteur  system" 
are  so  well  understood  by  the  reading  public,  that  little  need  be 
said  by  us  in  explanation.  It  is  an  effort  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  to  "  supply"  the  "  destitute"  portions  of  our 
country  with  its  publications,  by  the  labors  of  a  class  of  men 
called  ^'  Colporteurs."  It  is  expected  of  this  class  of  laborers, 
that  they  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  two  points,  viz.  First, 
to  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  by  sale 
where  there  is  ability  to  purchase,  or  by  gratuitous  distribution 
where  individuals  or  families  are  found  unable  to  buy  them; 
and,  second,  to  engage  in  personal  efforts,  where  opportunity 
presents  itself,  to  brmg  men  of  every  grade  and  description  to 
Christ.  They  are  the  travelling  booksellers  of  the  Society — 
and  yet  not  confining  their  attention  to  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  books,  but  making  it  a  prominent  object  of  their  labors,  to  in- 
duce people  to  read  the  books,  and  to  embrace  the  Saviour 
whom  they  are  intended  to  set  forth. 

Fortunately  for  our  present  inquiry,  there  are  certain  points 
of  the  subject  about  which  there  is  no  danger  of  any  controversy. 
Such  are  the  following,  viz. : 
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1.  The  general  excellence  of  the  publications  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  devout  gratitude  to 
God,  in  the  estimation  of  every  intelligent  Christian,  not  only 
that  there  is  in  our  mother  tongue  so  rich  a  religious  literature 
as  is  found  in  these  publications — rich  both  in  evangelical  senti- 
ment and  in  the  gifted  genius  with  which  God  has  endowed 
his  servants,  to  set  forth  those  sentiments  to  the  men  of  their 
day  and  generation — but  also,  that  that  literature  is  embodied 
in  a  form  at  once  cheap  and  attractive. 

2.  The  desirableness  of  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  this  reli- 
gious literature,  in  order  to  bring  it  in  contact,  as  widely  as 
possible,  with  the  national  mind  and  heart,  and  the  propriety  of 
employing,  within  proper  limits  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
habits  and  circumstances  of  society,  a  class  of  agents  to  labor 
for  its  circulation. 

3.  Just  as  little  may  we  doubt  the  utility  of  personal  effort  in 
public  and  in  private,  with  individuals  and  from  house  to  house, 
in  the  highways,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  market  places,  to  im- 
press the  truths  of  religion  upon  the  mind,  the  conscience,  and 
the  heart.  We  repeal  it,  these  are  not  matters  of  controversy. 
Neither  are  we  slow  to  feel  or  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
disinterested  zeal,  the  fervent  charity,  the  unfeigned  piety,  with 
which  the  American  Tract  Society  is  prosecuting  this  work  for 
the  whole  country,  and  especially  for  the  comparatively  desti- 
tute West  and  South. 

Still,  there  are  questions  which  may  be  propounded  in  refer- 
ence to  this  enterprise,  which  seem  to  us  not  well  understood, 
and  therefore  to  require  further  investigation.  Such  questions 
are  the  following : —Is  not  the  Colporteur  system  made  to 
occupy  a  place  relatively  too  prominent  in  our  system  of  evan* 
gelical  effort  for  the  West  ?  Are  not  the  public  encouraged 
to  expect  from  it  results  which  it  can  never  produce  ?  Are  not 
advantages  claimed  for  it  over  other  modes  of  benevolent 
action  at  the  West  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  possess  without  leading  to  serious  practical 
error  1  Is  it  not  so  exhibited  as  to  disparage  those  other  instru- 
mentalities— the  organized  Church,  and  the  educated  and  pious 
ministry,  which  ever  must  be  the  very  pillars  of  Protestant 
Christian  Society  ?  In  order  to  set  these  questions  in  a  clear 
light,  we  shall  exhibit  the  claims  of  the  system  in  the  language 
of  the  Society's  own  publications,  and  endeavour,  with  what- 
ever of  candor  we  are  able,  to  examine  their  validity. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Americaa 
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Tract  Society,  entitled  the  "  American  Colporteur  System  ;" 
the  design  of  which  is  to  set  forth  to  the  public  the  claims  and 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  effort.  We  have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  and  shall  use  it  freely  in  the  pages  which  follow,  as 
vrell  as  the  report  of  the  Society  for  1843.  One  of  the  most 
definite  impressions  made  on  the  mind  by  examining  these  doc- 
uments is,  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  present  time  a 
great  *'  emergency  "  in  our  moral  and  religious  condition,  which 
this  system  is  almost  exclusively  adapted  to  meet.  Neither 
Home  Missions  nor  our  educational  efforts  can  meet  it — they 
are  too  slow — while  the  eye  rests  on  them,  the  heart  sickens 
with  despondency — but  as  we  turn  to  Col  portage,  hope  revives. 
Here  we  are  taught  to  look  for  an  agency  adequate  to  meet  the 
fearful  crisis,  and  raise  us  from  impending  ruin.  That  we  may 
not  be  suspected  of  misstatement,  we  shall  here  quote  a  few 
passages  in  proof  of  th&se  assertions,  from  the  pamphlet  above 
referred  to : 

*  *  *  "  Oh,  how  does  the  heart  tremble  and  bleed,  as  all  the  interests, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  the  millions  of  foreigners  oo  our  shores  come 
like  ocean  surges  over  the  intelligent,  observing  mind!  And  when 
searching  in  vain,  among  the  accustomed  agencies  for  diffusing  the 
gospel,  lOT  those  that  are  adequate  to  the  present  and  prospective 
emergency,  the  mind  turns,  with  gratitude  to  God,  to  this  system,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  chief  instrumentalities  at  present  available,  on 
any  considerable  scale,  for  this  vast  and  neglected  population." — 
Page  12,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

*  *  *  "  The  heart  that  has  been  ready  to  faint,  as  cloud  after 
cloud  has  arisen  on  our  political  horizon — as  the  elements  of  national 
ruin  gain  strength  by  foreign  immigration — as  the  designs  of  popery 
are  more  and  more  developed,  and  as  the  insufficiency  of  present 
means  of  evangelization  are*painfully  apparent — may  take  courage  in 
the  hope  and  confidence,  that  a  system  which,  in  its  infancy,  could 
spread  the  gospel  over  all  Europe  in  spite  of  popes,  emperors,  and 
kings,  has  elements  of  power,  which,  if  fully  developed  in  subser- 
viency to,  and  co-operation  with,  all  other  legitimate  means  of  evan- 
gelization, may,  under  God,  avert  threatened  dangers  and  scatter 
untold  blessings,  by  giving  timely  ubiquity  to  that  Grospel  which 
alone  saves  men  and  nations." — Page  20,  Am.  Col.  System. 

We  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  last 
extracted,  there  is  an  admission  that  the'  Colporteur  System 
should  be  "  in  subserviency  to,  and  co-operation  with,  all  other 
legitimate  means  of  evangelization."  But  what  are  the  other 
legitimate  means  of  evangelization  here  available  1  Not  the 
regular  ministry;  for  it  is  contended  that  this  is  impossible  4o  be 
extended  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  growing  population. 
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*  *  *  There  is  no  homogeneousness,  and  no  possibility  of  sus- 
taining the  ministry  of  a  particular  order  in  the  midst  of  prejudice  or 
carelesdness.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  families  are  thus 
circumstanced ;  and  so  long  as  millions  of  acres  of  cheap  governmentr 
lands  tempt  the  hardy  pioneer  to  a  western  home,  such  must  be  the 
condition  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  countrymen. 

But  shall  these  scattered  families  be  leit  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  the  great  salvation,  or  degenerate  into  barbarism,  because  the 
favorite  method  of  Gospel  instruction  cannot  convey  its  blessings  to 
them  ?"— Page  7,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

On  page  12  of  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to,  after  a  soul- 
stirring  recital  of  the  religious  destitution  of  some  portions  of 
our  country,  among  which  is  the  fact,  "that  a  district  of 
country  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  and  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  containing  half  a  million  of  souls,  has  not  a  single  edu- 
cated preacher  so  far  as  is  known ;  and  that  half  of  this  popu- 
lation seldom  if  ever  hear  a  sermon  of  any  kind,  and  enjoy 
almost  no  other  religious  privileges,"  we  find  this  inquiry  :  "b 
there  not  a  vast  neglected  field  to  be  occupied  for  a  season  by 
the  Colporteur,  with  his  oral  and  printed  messages,  if  occupied 
at  all  V 

In  each  of  the  passages  here  extracted,  it  is  plain  that  the 
results  of  the  system,  if  it  produce  any,  must  be  independent  of 
the  labors  of  the  stated  ministry ;  for  the  destitution  of  the  stated 
ministry,  is  urged,  not  as  an  argument  for  raising  up  and  sus- 
taining ministers,  but  for  helping  forward  Colportage  to  take 
their  place  and  do  their  work.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the 
results  of  this  system  are  anticipated  independently  of  the  means 
of  education* 

"In  this  view  the  accumulation  of  means  of  instruction  in  a  few 
favored  slates,  to  the  neglect  of  the  million,  is  sheer  folly  and  mad- 
ness; and  the  effects  of  this  policy  have  led  an  ultra  royalist  histo- 
rian of  England,  and  an  ultra  democratic  reviewer  in  America,  to 
sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  people  attempting  to  govern  themselves,  and 
to  pronounce  our  government  in  this  respect  a  failure.  That  such 
must  be  the  issue  with  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  as  is  indicated  by  our 
last  census,  (700,000  white  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty  who  cannot 
read,)  and  with  the  accumulation  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  the 
increasing  power  of  Rome,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  unless  speedy  and 
well  adapted  means  are  employed  to  carry  light  to  the  hitherto 
neglected  classes.  Primary  scliools  must  be  every  where  established ; 
colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  must  pour  out  know- 
ledge; ministers  must  be  multiplied;  but  all  these  require  time — too 
much  time,  we  fear,  to  be  seasonable ;  and  even  if  they  were  in  opera- 
tion, it  would  by  no  means  supersede  the  necessity  and  desirableness 
of  an  agency  tnat  is  truly  republican — going  as  the  Colporteur  does, 
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to  all  the  people,  and  first  of  all  to  those  to  whom  no  one  else  goes, 
with  the  means  of  light  and  salvation.  If  we  would  ignite  a  mass  of 
anthracite,  we  must  place  the  kindling  at  the  bottom:  if  we  would 
kindle  the  fire  of  knowledge  and  piety,  we  must  commence  at  the 
lowest  point  of  social  being."— Page  8,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

True,  if  you  would  ignite  a  mass  of  anthracite,  you  must 
place  the  kindling  at  the  bottom.  But  does  it  hence  follow, 
that  if  you  would  elevate  and  enlighten  "  700,000  white  persons 
over  the  age  of  twenty  who  cannot  read,"  you  must  begin  by 
selling  them  books  1  tSo  it  seems ;  and  that  because  it  will  take 
too  much  time  to  establish  schools  and  teach  them  to  read :  you 
must  therefore  take  a  shorter  road,  send  them  an  agent  to  sell 
them  good  books,  and  if  they  cannot  or  will  not  buy,  why  let 
him  give  them  gratuitously. 

Now  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  this  reasoning  is  to  our 
minds  utterly  fallacious,  and  the  expectations  of  happy  results 
founded  upon  it,  quite  unreasonable  and  extravagant.  What  is 
this  **  emergency  "  for  which  we  are  called  to  provide  ?  It  is 
that  of  a  mighty  confederacy  of  nations  rising  up  with  a  rapidity 
unparalleled  in  all  the  former  history  of  colonization,  composed 
of  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  can  be  drawn  together 
from  both  hemispheres  by  the  dread  of  despotism  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  by  the  fear  of  starvation  and  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  plenty  and  even  affluence.  From  almost  every  portion 
of  Christendom  you  here  find  the  agriculturist  in  search  of  rich 
and  cheap  land — the  mechanic,  of  high  wages  and  plenty  of 
work — the  capitalist,  of  high  interest  or  a  profitable  speculation 
— the  lawyer,  of  clients — the  physician,  of  patients — and  the 
political  aspirant,  of  rapid  advancement  to  place  and  power. 
Here  are  the  ministers  of  every  religious  creed  in  Christendom, 
not  only  seeking  but  actually  finding  disciples,  and  anticipating 
a  harvest  each  for  his  own  favorite  system,  as  abundant  as  our 
virgin  soil  yields  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Society  of 
course  we  have  none,  but  only  the  fermenting,  eflferyescing  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  to  be  composed.  Those  firm  and  compact 
masses  of  human  beings,  which  we  call  societies,  are  not  formed 
by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  individuals :  whoever  analyzes 
them  will  always  find  them  crystalline  in  their  structure,  and 
that  they  are  the  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  Such  an  experiment  in  moral  chemistry  is  now 
going  on  in  the  newly  settled  portions  of  our  country,  on  a 
scale  the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  by  man.    Incipient 
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religious  organizations  v;e  have  without  number ;  but  they  are 
all  intimately  mingled  in  the  effervescing  mass,  and  it  would 
defy  the  keenest  sagacity  to  discover,  in  reference  to  each  or 
any  one  of  them,  whether  it  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  crystalliza- 
tion, or  itself  to  yield,  refractory  as  it  may  be,  to  the  power  of  the 
solvent  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  to  contribute  its  elements 
to  those  new  and  possibly  better  forms  of  society,  which  per- 
chance are  yet  to  be.  Convictions  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion we  have ;  but  systems  of  education  we  either  have  none  at 
all,  or  else,  for  the  want  of  homogeneity  of  prejudice  or  senti- 
ment, those  which  we  have  are  leit,  like  many  an  architectural 
structure  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  to  decay  in  the 
weather  without  roof  or  clapboards.  We  have  public  funds 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
people,  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the  individual ;  and  yet,  for  the  want 
of  wisdom  and  unity  in  our  plans  and  efforts,  those  funds  are 
producing  little  benefit  to  any,  and  children  are  growing  up  by 
tens  of  thousands  without  being  able  to  read  or  write  their 
mother  tongue.  And  yet,  to  such  a  people  is  committed  the 
sacred  trust  of  republican  liberty — the  solemn  legacy  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution !  On  such  a  people  is 
thrown  the  solemn  responsibility  of  self-government.  By  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  society  in  these  critical  and  trying  circum- 
stances, are  to  be  erected  those  social  structures,  beneath  which 
a  people,  more  numerous  than  the  present  swarming  millions  of 
Europe,  are,  at  no  distant  day,  to  have  their  birth  and  exert  their 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  great  human  family,  and  pass 
their  own  probation  for  eternity. 

Such  then  is  a  mere  glance  at  the  emergency,  especially  as 
it  presents  itself  in  the  new  States  of  the  West.  And  how  is 
such  an  emergency  to  be  met  1  First  let  us  say  that  as  we 
approach  this  question  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to  us, 
^'  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy."  There  is  something  majestic  and  awful  m 
these  stately  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence.  Here  are  grand 
movements  of  God,  mighty  moral  causes,  which,  like  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  man  may  yield  to  and  obey,  and  by  obeying 
find  them  subservient  to  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  welfare ; 
but  which  he  cannot  resist  or  control.  And  as  in  the  natural 
so  in  the  moral  world  ;  would  we  co-operate  with  God  we  must 
diligently  and  solemnly  study  the  laws  of  action  which  he  has 
presaibed.    This  is  no  time  and  no  place  for  superficial  views 
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of  society — patent  medicines  for  its  diseases — the  day  dreams  of 
perpetual  motion  to  accomplish  its  moral  results,  or  a  bustling 
activity  unguided  by  any  vise  discernment  of  tbe  work  we  have 
to  accomplish.  Of  these  ve  have  had  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  in  the  past  history  of  benevolent  effort  for  the  West. 
Let  the  scattered  fragments  and  bleaching  skeletons  of  abortive 
schemes  and  abandoned  enterprises  of  benevolence,  admonish 
us  to  prbceed  with  caution,  and  patiently  examine  the  bearing 
of  all  those  great  moral  causes  which,  originating  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  are  beyond  mortal  control,  and  are  yet  bearing 
forward  American,  and  especially  Western  society,  toward 
some  point  which  is  perhaps  distinctly  laid  down  on  the  chart 
of  no  moral  geographer.  Let  us  so  study  the  laws  of  moral 
climate,  that  we  may  not  commit  the  folly  of  sowing  in  harvest 
with  the  vain  hope  of  reaping  at  the  dead  of  winter.  Such 
laws  there  are — great  designs  which  God  has  in  view  in  the 
mighty  movements  of  his  providence,  in  reference  to  our 
country:  we  must  approach  them  with  reverence,  and  study 
them  with  candor  and  prayer. 

What  then  is  the  system  of  effort  which  will  meet  such  an 
emergency  as  we  have  described,  and  such  as  every  intelligent 
man  knows  exists  at  the  West  1  Can  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
Colportage  can  meet  it,  without  deceiving  ourselves  and  our 
readers?  Western  society  is  without  religious  organization. 
Can  Colportage  organize  it,  or  be  a  substitute  for  such  organi- 
zation 1  It  is  deplorably  destitute  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
ministry.  Can  Colportage  provide  such  a  mmistry,  or  supply 
its  place  in  its  absence?  It  is  destitute  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Can  Colportage  establish  those  schools  and  found  those  colleges, 
or  produce  a  desirable  state  of  society  without  them  ?  Can  the 
great  emergency  be  in  any  sense  met,  while  we  are  still  deplor- 
ably destitute  of  all  these  grea^  foundation-stones  and  main 
pillars  of  the  social  fabric  ?  Is  it  right  then  in  any  sense  to 
represent  Colportage  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  no  sense  can  it  meet  it  ? 
It  can  only  be  of  any  value  as  an  humble  auxiliary  in  the 
hands  of  a  much  more  efficient  agency.  That  agency  is  the 
or^nized  Church  with  tbe  regular  ministry. 

But  we  prefer  to  take  a  still  broader  view  of  the  subject.  Is 
it  not  obvious  that  no  amount  of  the  mere  circulation  of  books, 
or  the  itinerant  labors  of  men  who  form  no  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  society  itself,  can  materially  modify  the  character  and 
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destiny  of  such  a  people  as  we  have  been  describing  1  First, 
look  at  the  probable  influence  of  the  books  themsekes.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  white  adults  cannot  read  them.  But  this  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  difficulty.  Of  all  those  who,  when  asked 
if  they  can  read,  will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  how  few  do 
read ;  or,  if  they  read  at  all,  read  any  thing  more  than  a  village 
newspaper  ?  Probably  there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
people  so  intelligent  as  those  of  the  Western  States  who  read 
so  little.  If  any  one  doubts  this  assertion,  let  him  ask  the 
booksellers  of  any  of  the  Western  cities,  the  state  of  the  trade, 
and  he  will  obtain  an  answer  which  will  dissipate  his  doubts. 
The  active,  busy,  migratory  habits  of  Western  people,  the  few- 
ness and  badness  of  their  schools,  and  the  universal  prevalence 
of  public  speaking,  or  what  may  be  called  stump*oratory,  as 
the  chief  means  of  affecting  public  opinion  on  all  questions, 
whether  secular  or  religious,  are  causes  which  have  conspired 
to  place  W^estern  character  mainly  under  other  influences  than 
those  of  books.  A  Western  audience  will  not  listen  to  you 
while  you  read  to  them  your  own  thoughts,  much  less  will  they 
be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  them  themselves. 

Nor  is  the  scarcity  of  books  the  chief  reason  why  W^estem 
people  read  so  little.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they  read 
so  little  is  the  reason  why  they  have  so  few  books.  You  may 
find  Lowell  domestics,  Havana  cofiee,  and  New  Orleans  sugar, 
in  almost  every  cabin  in  the  West ;  and  if  we  were  a  reading 
people,  we  should  find  it  equally  easy  for  us  to  gratify  our  taste 
for  books.  Does  then  this  feature  of  Western  society  point  out 
the  circulation  of  books  as  the  readiest  and  most  available  mode 
of  reaching  Western  mind,  and  forming  Western  religious  char- 
acter? We  think  not:  we  are  sure  that  any  expectations 
which  may  be  entertained  of  a  general  movement  in  such  a 
community,  effected  mainly  by  books,  will  prove  utterly 
fallacious. 

He  who  should  infer  from  the  views  just  presented  that  the 
population  of  our  Western  States  are  a  stupid  people,  without 
ideas  and  without  mental  activity,  would  greatly  err  in  his  con- 
clusions. The  mental  activity  of  the  West  is  intense.  In  no 
part  of  our  country  are  questions  of  trade,  politics,  and  religion, 
more  universally  discussed,  or  with  a  more  intense  mental  acti- 
yity  than  at  the  West  Nowhere  is  eloquence  more  highly 
appreciated,  or  more  sure  to  attract  crowds  of  eager  listeners. 
The  popular  declaimer  on  the  currency  or  the^  tariff,  on  the 
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nature  and  mode  of  baptism,  or  any  other  of  the  great  political 
or  religious  questions  which  agitate  the  public  mind,  will  be 
sure  to  find  himself  followed  by  crowds  of  auditors  wherever  he 
goes.  But  the  main  instrument  of  calling  forth  this  mental 
activity  is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  be,  the  living  speaker.  Politi- 
cians understand  too  well  this  trait  of  Western  character,  to 
trust  the  fate  of  the  next  election  mainly  to  the  printed  page, 
however  ably  composed,  or  widely  circulated.  They  know  that 
the  only  moral  force  which  can  be  relied  on  with  safety  is,  the 
voice  of  the  living  speaker;  and  hence  the  candidate  for  popu- 
lar favor  must  do  his  utmost  to  address  with  his  own  voice 
every  voter.  Again  we  ask,  Can  the  circulation  of  books  be 
the  most  available  mode  of  reaching  such  a  people  ? 

But  we  take  a  still  broader  position.  In  no  case  is  the  press 
available  as  an  instrument  of  agitation  and  reform,  except  on 
questions  on  which  the  public  mind  is  already  excited  and 
deeply  interested.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  will  only  read 
on  questions  in  relation  to  which  they  already  feel  an  interest. 
Hence,  you  may  circulate  the  printed  page  to  any  conceivable 
extent,  even  though  that  printed  page  be  the  book  of  God,  and 
unless  there  is  that  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  to  awaken 
attention,  and  excite  a  disposition  to  read  and  study,  no  percep- 
tible effect  will  be  produced  on  society.  In  this  respect  we 
think  serious  errors  have  been  committed  by  some  good  men  in 
their  reasonings  about  colportage. 

"  Here  lies  the  secret  of  that  amazing  moral  reformation, 
unprecedented  for  its  rapidity  and  power.  It  was  not  that  Lu- 
ther and  his  compeers  wrote  so  much  and  so  ably,  but  that  a 
suitable  instrumentality  was  employed  for  giving  ubiquity  to 
their  stirring  appeals  and  overwhelming  arguments,  that  enables 
the  historian  now  to  say,  "  The  arrival  of  the  doctor  of  Wit- 
temberg's  writings,  every  where  forms  the  first  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation."     Page  1,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

"  A  system  which  nearly  revolutionized  France,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  which  was  stayed  only  by  dragoons  and  fire  and 
faggot,  is  revived  there  after  the  lapse  of  300  years,  in  an  age 
when  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  will  not  allow  of  its 
being  suppressed  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  kings  and  popes." 
Page  2,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

"  The  history  of  colportage  on  the  continent  oF  Europe 
within  the  past  few  years  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  requires 
no  further  remark.     It  holds  out  almost  the  only  ray  of  hope  for 
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the  millions  who  are  held  in  the  bondage  of  superstition,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,"  Page  3,  Am.  Col. 
Sys. 

Now  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  deny  that  colpor- 
tage  is  **  the  secret  of  that  amazing  reformation."  We  hear 
much  in  our  day  about  "men  of  one  idea,"  and  it  really  does  seem 
to  us  that  something  of  this  sort  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  in 
the  passages  which  we  have  just  presented  to  our  readers.  The 
real  secret  of  that  amazing  reformation  lay  in  the  fact,  that  Eu- 
rope had  been  groaning  for  a  thousand  years  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  papal  despotism,  and  the  set  time  of  her  deliverance 
was  come.  And  God  raised  up  Luther  and  his  associates  to 
give  utterance  to  those  truths,  which  the  discipline  of  his  prov- 
idence had  prepared  the  nations  to  receive.  They  brought  forth 
from  the  storehouse  of  God's  word,  that  spiritual  food  for  which 
millions  felt  that  they  were  starving. "  Hence  it  was  that  the 
historian  is  enabled  to  say,  that  "  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  of 
Wittemberg's  writings,  every  where  forms  the  first  page  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation."  Let  it  be  shown  that  a  similar 
relation  subsists  between  the  state  of  mind  now  existing  in 
the  millions  of  our  population,  and  the  publications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  to  that  which  subsiited  between  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  writings  of  Lulher,  and 
we  will  then  admit  that  they  are  the  great  lever  by  which  we  are 
to  act  upon  the  nation — nay,  then  would  there  be  no  time  for  such 
admissions.  There  would  be  little  need  of  colporteurs  in  that 
case.  They  would  form  an  article  of  merchandise  as  universal 
as  Merrimac  prints  or  Havana  coffee.  Every  steamboat  and 
railroad  car  in  the  nation,  would  be  freighted  with  them.  But 
while  it  continues  true  that  those  publications,  excellent  as  they 
are,  sustain  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  present  cravings  of  the 
national  mind,  they  cannot  be  available  as  leading  instruments 
of  popular  movement  and  enlightenment. 

It  is  not,  to  speak  our  mind  in  a  word,  Baxter's  writings  wc 
mainly  need  ;  it  is  Baxter's  self.  There  is  no  hope  for  us  as  a 
people,  and  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  for  us  at  the  West,  but 
in  the  wise,  learned,  and  holy  men,  whom  God  may  permit  to  live, 
to  write,  to  speak,  to  labor,  and  die  with  us,  as  the  Baxters  and 
Lulhers  of  other  times  lived,  and  labored,  and  died  with  their 
respective  generations.  We  want  among  us  the  men  who  can 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  can  appreciate  the  longings 
of  the  national  mind,  and  draw  forth  from  the  deep  and  fen'ent 
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experience  of  their  own  soul,  those  utterances  of  God's  truth, 
for  the  want  of  which  our  own  age  is  perishing — holy  men 
standing  on  their  watchtower,  and  as  the  cry  comes  up  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness, "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?" 
sending  forth  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  morning  cometh. 
The  circumstances  of  our  age  and  country  are  new  and  peculiar ; 
it  has  its  own  errors,  its  own  excitements,  its  own  controversies. 
And  it  is  not  the  writings  of  the  men  of  another  age,  how- 
ever evangelical,  however  resplendent  with  genius  and  learn- 
ing, however  glowing  with  pious  fervor,  than  can  meet  our  neces- 
sities as  a  people,  and  siipply  that  intellectual  and  moral  nutri- 
ment which  as  a  nation  we  chiefly  need.  That  work  can  only  be 
done  by  the  free,  bold,  untrammelled  utterance  of  individual 
men,  living  in  the  midst  of  us,  feeling,  by  constant  sympathy, 
each  pulsation  of  the  national  heart,  and  communing  with  God 
before  this  people,  as  Richard  Baxter  did  before  the  men  of  his 
generation.  To  such  men  we  may  hope  God  will  vouchsafe 
the  utterance  of  those  words  of  power,  by  which  these  dry  bones 
shall  live.  And  except  such  men  abide  among  us,  we  may  mul- 
tiply Bibles  Snd  tracts,  and  works  of  devotion  without  a  limit, 
and  still  this  people  ^cannot  be  saved. 

But  is  it  said  the  Society  does  not  rely  on  books  alone,  but 
on  the  personal  labors  of  its  colporteurs  ?  We  readily  grant  that 
men  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit  may  in  this  way  do  much  good, 
in  connexion  with  other  means  of  grace,  and  occasionally  carry 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  families,  which  were  not  likely  soon 
to  have  been  reached  by  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  word. 
Is  then  this  great  work,  for  which  the  emergency  calls,  likely 
to  be  acoomplished  by  the  itinerant  colporteur,  having  for  his 
field  of  labor  a  "  district  of  50,000  or  75,000  inhabitants," 
and  returning  "  on  his  track  once  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  ?" 
Are  men  thus  employed  in  the  active  labors  of  a  travelling 
bookseller,  even  granting  that  they  had  in  the  outset  all  the  in- 
tellectual furniture  needed,  likely  to  perform  the  mental  labor 
required  of  the  pioneers  of  religious  society  in  our  new  States  ? 
It  is  no  mean  task  these  same  pioneers  have  to  perform,  and 
they  should  be — ^they  must  be — men  of  learning,  men  of  intense 
thought  and  laborious  study.  They  should  be  men  who  com* 
bine,  in  an  eminent  degree,  knowledge  of  men  and  knowledge 
of  books,  with  profound  original  reflection.  Is  the  colporteur 
system  likely  to  bring  such  men  into  the  field  ?  Is  it  likely  to 
cultivate  such  mental  habits  in  the  men  whom  it  employs  in  its 
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labors  ?  We  leave  it  to  the  wise  to  answer  such  questions  as 
these. 

But  again,  if  the  colporteur  carried  with  him  all  those  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualifications,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
indispensable  in  meeting  the  emergency,  still  his  position  with 
reference  to  society  would  be  a  fatal  barrier  to  his  accomplish- 
ing the  needed  work.  He  is  an  itinerant.  He  should  be  a  man 
at  home,  living  among  the  people,  and  preparing  them  to  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers;  identified  with  those  permanent  living 
fountains  of  influence,  the  organized  church,  or  the  literary  or 
theological  institution,  and  acting  thus  directly  on  the  heart  of 
society,  and  feeling  all  its  pulsations.  This  the  colporteur,  or 
even  the  itinerant  preacher,  can  never  be.  He  is  a  stranger — 
a  transient  person.  He  is  an  ambassador  representing  to  soci- 
ety the  system  that  sends  him,  not  himself  sustaining  a  vital 
relation  to  the  body  politic.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
barely  suggesting  this  thought,  although  it  is  one  on  which  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  enlarge. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  these  reasonings  of  ours  are  contradicted 
by  facts.  It  is  said  that,  in  France,  colportage  is  actually  at  this 
day  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  evangelization.  We  have 
looked  with  much  interest  on  the  struggle  which  seems  to  be  com- 
ing on  apace  in  that  country  between  spiritual  Chtistianity  and 
the  abominations  of  the  papacy,  and  we  have  rejoiced  much  in 
the  smiles  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  on  the  labors  of  the  colpor- 
teur. Still,  colportage  has  not  reformed  France.  For  every 
Protestant  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  that  kingdom,  there  are 
twenty  Catholics.  Out  of  30,000,000  of  her  population  only 
1,500,000  are  reckoned  Protestants,  and  of  these  very  many  are 
Rationalists,  Socinians,  and  Universalists.  True,  colportage  is 
at  present  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  evangelization.  But 
why  ?  Because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  effort  which  \%free.  The 
church  and  the  ministry — ^yes,  the  Protestant  (1)  church  and  the 
Protestant  (?)  ministry  are  the  creatures  of  the  govemmenty  ^nd 
that  too  a  government  which,  from  policy' and  a  consciousness  of 
its  own  weakness,  is  notoriously  subservient  to  the  papacy.  So 
far  as  they  have  done  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  independence, 
it  is  only  an  empty  name.  The  consistory,  which  is  the  con- 
trolling ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  is  a  miserable  Ecclesiastical  Aristocracy^  and  worse 
still,  an  aristocracy  founded  on  wealth.  These  assertions  are 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  French  correspondent  of  the  New- 
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York  Observer,  M.  De  Felice.  We  reluctantly  forbear  tran- 
scribing in  this  place  some  passages  from  an  article  of  his  in  the 
number  of  that  paper  for  Feb.  10,  1844,  entitled,  <^  Statistical 
details  of  Protestantism  in  FranceJ^  We  beg  leave  earnestly 
to  solicit  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  details  of  that 
article.  They  have  filled  our  hearts  with  emotions  which  we 
have  no  power  to  describe,  and  we  think  they  have  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  point  before  us.  Because  French  Pro- 
testants, with  the  church  and  the  ministry  under  a  vassalage  to  the 
State,  such  as  the  despotic  genius  of  Napoleon  could  invent, 
vhen  he  would  restore  religion  as  an  instrument  of  government 
— because,  we  say,  with  such  a  church  and  such  a  ministry  as 
Napoleon  would  grant  them,  they  can  wield  no  more  powerful 
instrument  of  evangelization  than  colportage;  does  it  hence 
follow  that  this  must  be  relied  on  as  our  mam  instrumentality 
in  Republican  America,  with  ouryr^e  church  andyree  ministry  ? 

But  France  itself  must  have  more  powerful  instruments — she 
must  have  God's  own  instruments,  a  free  church  and  a  free 
ministry,  or  she  never  will  and  never  can  be  a  reformed  coun- 
try. Her  Protestantism  must  be  rendered  truly  Protestant  too— 
it  must  be  divested  of  those  ideas  of  ^^  legal  existence,"  of  regu- 
lating all  things  by  ecclesiastical  power,  and  producing 
uniformity  of  belief  and  practice  by  a  consolidated  system  of 
church  courts,  which  seem  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of 
the  very  pious  and  generally  intelligent  writer  just  referred  to ; 
and  go  forth  to  the  work  trusting  more  in  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  and  less  in  human  legislation,  whether  secular  or  ecclesias- 
tical. Then  a  time  will  come  when  the  Catholic  priesthood 
will  fear  the  influence  of  truly  Protestant  churches,  and  a  truly 
Protestant  ministry,  more  than  they  do  that  of  the  colporteur. 
Till  that  time  does  come,  we  predict  France  will  be,  in  main, 
a  Catholic  country.  And  we  think  these  are  considerations  of 
the  utmost  importance,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  American  Chris- 
tians, when  they  labor  and  pray  for  the  evangelization  of 
France. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  colporteur  system  to  meet  the 
great  emergency  which  has  arisen  in  the  new  States,  will  per- 
haps appear  more  clearly  in  another  point  of  view.  The 
destitution  of  the  ordinary  and  stated  means  of  grace  which 
exists,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  sec  it  portrayed  with  truthfulness  and  power,  we  cordially 
recommend  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  American  Tract 
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Society.  What  then  is  the  extent  of  the  remedy  which  the 
^'stem  under  consideration  proposes  for  these  enormous  and 
growing  destitutions  1  It  is,  to  employ  one  colporteur  ^  for 
every  district  of  50,000  or  75,000  inhabitants,"  ''  to  return  on 
his  track  once  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain,"  (if  he  can  find  any  to  strengthen,)  **  and  meet  the 
increasing  population  with  the  means  of  grace."  Now,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  a  system,  in  connexion  with  the  permanent  institutions  of 
religion,  but  as  to  its  efficacy  in  meeting  our  great  em^gency — 
''  in  meeting  the  increasing  population  with  the  means  of 
grace"?  In  this  view  of  it,  we  too  ask,  '^  What  is  a  single 
colporteur  for  a  great  State  like  North  Carolina  or  Arkansas"  ? 
Nay,  more,  What  is  a  single  colporteur  for  a  district  containing 
50,000  or  75,000  inhabitants,  and  doubling  once  in  ten  years  ? 
If  any  one  has  made  himself  believe  that  such  a  system  can 
meet  such  a  crisis,  or  by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  the  great 
permanent  institutions  of  a  free  Protestant  community,  material- 
ly modify  the  destiny  of  such  a  people  as  that  which  is  springing 
up  in  the  West,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  said 
of -it  that  ^^  the  colporteur  enterprise  is  in  morals  vohat  steam  is 
in  mechanics"*  But  we  do  wonder  that  the  enlightened  and 
pious  men  who  guide  the  American  Tract  Society  should  have 
endorsed  the  sentiment.  We  think  it  a  temporary  outbreak  of 
enthusiasm,  which  ill  comports  with  the  conservative  sobriety 
of  their  general  character.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
good  brethren,  after  all,  agree  with  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  to  be  evangelized,  not  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
more  effective  machinery,  but  by  the  applicatbn  of  the  full 
power  of  Christian  truth  and  love  to  moral  machinery  which 
was  in  full  use  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  James  and 
John ;  or  at  least  that  a  new  moving  power  in  morals,  like 
steam  in  mechanics,  the  world  is  never  to  know.  Truth  and 
love  form  the  only  possible  moral  force  to  be  employed  in  the 
work  of  evangelization,  and  that  force  was  fully  evolved 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  it  is  however  claimed  that  other  agencies 
—the  school — the  college— and  the  missionary,  are  too  slow  in 
their  operations  to  be  relied  on  to  do  the  work  which  needs  to 
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be  done  now.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light — 
that  it  is,  indeed,  heart-sickening  to  obserye  how  slow  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  and  religious  enterprises,  when  compared  with 
those  which  have  for  their  object  the  goods  of  earth.  Still  we 
must  claim  that  in  their  action  on  forming  society  in  this  coun- 
try, no  mode  of  effort  has  been  or  can  be  productive  of  so  much 
immediate  good,  independently  of  their  remote  bearings,  as  our 
efforts  for  education  and  Home  Missions.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  the  colporteur  system  can  in  this  respect  hold  any  reason- 
able comparison  with  them.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  considerations  on  which  we  have  just  been  insist- 
ing. It  may  also  be  found  in  the  actual  forming  efficacy  of 
our  missionary  and  educational  enterprises,  as  attested  by  fact, 
under  the  personal  observation  of  multitudes  of  living  witnesses. 
The  founding  of  a  college,  for  example,  looks  indeed  to  ulti- 
mate and  remote  results  of  great  magnitude  and  importance :  but 
it  is  not  therefore  unproductive  of  immediate  results.  Personal 
delicacy  wotild  perhaps  on  such  a  point  enjoin  on  us  silence — 
but  abundant  personal  observation  impels  us  to  speak  freely. 
Such  an  enterprise  forms  a  most  attractive  rallying  point, 
around  which  enlightened  piety  and  philanthropy  are  con- 
centrated and  organized — it  awakens  the  popular  mind  to  the 
interests  of  education — it  calls  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
and  men  of  influence  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people — 
it  excites  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge  in  the  young,  and  calls 
forth  thought,  discussion,  and  enterprise,  on  the  gr^t  subject  of 
education,  through  a  widely  extended  community.  It  places  in 
prominent  and  influential  stations  men  who  haim  thought  much 
on  that  great  interest,  as  well  as  on  the  still  higher  interest  of 
religion,  and  whose  influence  in  the  formation  of  society  is  felt 
in  every  member  of  the  body  politic — an  influence,  too,  which 
is  not  remote  and  prospective,  but  immediate  and  obvious  to 
the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  felt,  both  in  forming  the 
present  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  in  moulding 
the  permanent  institutions  of  society. 

Neither  are  Home  Missionary  efforts  mainly  remote  in  their 
results,  though  they  do  aim  at  founding  that  institution  of  soci- 
ety, which  has  the  promise  of  God  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  it  Their  results  are  immediate^  both  in 
converting  sinners  to  God,  and  in  modifying  the  entire  religious 
condition  of  the  people.    The  man  who  is  fit  to  be  a  Home 
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Missionary,  is  a  man  vhose  influence  cannot  be  hemmed  in  by 
the  lines  of  his  parish,  or  circumscribed,  we  \vill  add,  by  any 
sectarian  boundary.  He  is  the  present  living  ambassador  of 
God  to  the  people,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth"  and  giv^ 
ing  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season.  His  influence  will 
be  and  is  felt  far  and  near,  and  by  the  adherents  of  every  reli- 
gious sect  around  him ;  almost  equally  by  those  who  oppose  as 
by  those  who  favor  his  labors.  He  may  preach  to  a  church  of 
some  particular  denomination,  because  he  there  finds  a  congre- 
gation who  appreciate  his  views,  and  co-operate  in  his  labors. 
He  may  be  ecclesiastically  connected  with  some  religious  de- 
nomination, and  we  learn  from  the  documents  before  us  that 
colporteurs  are  so  also.  But  he  feels  that  his  field  is  the  world, 
and  his  church  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Christian  faith  and 
love.  Regarding,  as  we  ever  have  done,  this  as  the  truly  cath- 
olic ground  on  which  our  Home  Missionary  and  educational 
efforts  stand,  wt  were  not  exactly  prepared  to  feel  the  force  and 
propriety  of  language  like  the  following  :  "  The  sole  object  of 
the  Society's  publications,  and  of  the  colporteurs  who  circulate 
them,  being  to  exalt  Christ  and  him  crucified  as  the  only  hope 
of  lost  man,  all  that  tends  to  excite  sectarian  prejudice  or  divide 
the  church  of  God  is  left  to  other  hands ;  and  the  simple  Gos- 
pel message  comes,  as  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour,  directly  to 
the  conscience.  While  all  men  can  be  better  addressed  in  this 
spirit,  some  men,  and  especially  errorists,  can  be  approached  in 
none  other.  They  are  thus  reached  at  their  homes,  not  with  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  or  partisanship,  but  by  a  spiritual  Christian 
bearing  a  Gospel  mqpsage/br  Mem,  which  must  be  received  or 
rejected,  on  its  own  meriiSy  and  not  because  of  prejudiced  asso- 
ciations with  it.  The  advantages  possessed  by  this  system,  in 
this  view,  are  immense.  It  combines  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful elements  of  influence  known  to  the  world,  in  a  way  so  sim- 
ple, direct,  and  effective,  that  it  can  make  its  way  through  the 
closed  ranks  of  error  and  delusion,  *  piercing  even  to  the  divid- 
ing asunder  of  soul  and  spirit.' "     Page  5,  Am.  Col.  Sys. 

That  there  are  "immense  advantages"  in  prosecuting  our 
religious  enterprises  in  a  "  catholic  spirit,"  we  certainly  ad- 
mit, and  much  more  than  admit.  The  advantage  lies  chiefly  in 
this :  that  religious  enterprises  so  prosecuted  are  Christian  en- 
terprises; while  those  which  are  not  so  prosecuted  are  not 
Christian  at  all.  They  may  carry  along  with  them  the  forms 
of  Christianity,  but  of  its  soul  and  essence  they  are  destitute. 
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This  is  a  principle  which  must  be  recognized  by  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  evangelism,  or  it  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God.      But 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  advantage  pertains,  in  any  peculiar 
sense,  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  or  to  the  colporteur  sys- 
tem.    Cannot  the  living  minister  of  Christ  be  as  catholic  in  his 
spirit  as  the»  colporteur  1     Must  he  necessarily  go  "  with   a 
spirit  of  proselytism  and  partisanship  V*     Cannot  the  living  ac* 
tions  and  the  spoken  discourses  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross  be 
as  unsectarian  as  his  printed  writings  ?     Or  cannot  the  living 
minister  of  Christ  be  as  truly  catholic  in  his  spirit  as  Doddridge 
and  Baxter  ?    We  go  further  still— we  solemnly  assert,  that 
there  are  no  possible  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  can  be 
placed,  in  these  United  States,  which  tend  with  so  much  power 
to  fill  his  mind  with  an  enlarged  charity,  and  raise  him  far  above 
the  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  sect,  as  the  condition  of  a 
missionary  in  our  new  settlements  at  the  West.     If  he  have  an 
intelligent  head  and  a  Christian  heart,  (and  if  he  has  not,  he  is 
not  fit  for  a  missionary,)  he  will  see  and  feel,  at  every  step,  that 
a  sectarian  spirit  is  the  bane  and  the  curse  of  the  church  of 
Christ;  and  watchfully  and  prayerfully  avoid  it,  as  he  would 
avoid  all  the  other  works  of  the  flesh.     Indeed,  we  have  some- 
times thought  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  the  older 
States  had  served   a  sort  of    apprenticeship   in    this  work, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  the  peace  of  our  American  Zion. 
Wherein,  therefore,  consist  the  "  immense  advantages  "  of  the 
colporteur  system,  on  the  score  of  a  "  catholic  spirUy'*  we  are 
unable  to  see.     We  rejoice  to  believe  that,  in  common  with 
kindred  religious  efforts,  it  is  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirit ;  and 
we  reiterate  the  assertion,  that  if  it  or  any  other  religious  enter- 
prise is  prosecuted  in  any  other  spirit,  it  ceases  to  be  Christian — 
Christ  will  no  longer  own  it.     The  new  States  at  least  have  no 
need  of  any  aid  from  the  old  ones,  in  propagating  a  sectarian 
spirit,  or  in  building  up  sectarian  walls.     We  have  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  among  ourselves,  who  are  engaged  in 
that  work ;  and  they  have  talent,  learning,  and  other  resources, 
quite  sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise.     If  our  brethren  aid  us 
at  all,  which  we  hope,  let  it  be  in  a  single-hearted  effort  to 
bring  men  to  Christ.     Any  system  of  effort  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple is  notJimdaTjiental  can  be  of  no  real  service  to  us. 

But  the  claim  is  put  forth  that  this  system  is  peculiarly  '*  re- 
publican " — "  democratic" — and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to 
our  country.    In  a  passage,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  after 
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admitting  the  importance  of  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  the  muUipIication  of  ministers,  we  are  told 
that  *^  if  all  these  were  in  operation  it  would  by  no  means  su- 
persede the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  an  agency  which  is 
truly  republican,"  etc.  We  may  have,  then,  schools  and  col- 
leges and  churches  in  full  operation,  and  yet  an  agency  which 
is  '*  truly  republican"  may  remain  a  desideratum  in  our  sys- 
tem. We  were  not  prepared  for  this  sentiment.  We  are  not, 
even  now,  quite  prepared  to  say  to  the  missionary  of  the  cross, 
with  whatever  sect  connected,  who  has  endured  the  toils  and 
privations  of  a  frontier  life  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor,  to  those  to  whom  "  no  one  else  goes,"  and 
planting  in  the  wilderness  the  garden  of  God,  You  nave  done 
very  well,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  a  pity  you  had  not  some  agency 
which  is  "  truly  republican."  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  is 
right  to  hold  similar  language  to  the  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  and  their  energies,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  found- 
ing the  institutions  of  education  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  and 
opening  that  arterial  system  of  a  free  community,  through 
which  the  life  blood  of  Christianized  knowledge  may  flow  to  the 
remotest  member  of  the  body  politic.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  both  these  classes  of  laborers  are  quite  familiar  with  an 
"  agency  which  is  truly  republican."  You  might  as  well  repre- 
sent the  travelling  pedler  as  more  democratic  than  the  regular 
merchant,  as  to  talk  of  any  thing  peculiarly  republican  in  the 
labors  of  the  colporteur,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of 
Christian  effort. 

Indeed  it  is  time  we  had  done  with  so  narrow  a  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  but  one  thing  which  is  either  respectable  or 
permanent  in  modern  democracy,  and  that  it  derives  from  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  times  of 
Christ  that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.  Christianity  is 
a  system  which  cares  for  man  €is  man — as  an  individual  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  God ;  it  cares  therefore  as  much  for 
the  poor  as  for  the  rich — it  has  a  heart  of  sympathy  for  human 
want  and  human  woe,  in  whatever  condition  found.  Out  of 
this  feature  of  the  Gaspel  grows  the  great  foundation-principle 
of  democracy  :  and  wherever  the  Christian  religion  goes  in  its 
purity,  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  this  true  democracy. 
Away,  then,  with  all  pretended  systems,  whether  of  Christianity 
or  democracy,  which  do  not  recognize  and  carry  into  practice 
this  principle.     However  specious,   they  are  but  an  empty 
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name.  If  any  portion  of  our  religious  system  is  not  in  this  only 
respectable  sense  truly  republican,  let  us  forthwith  abandon  it,  for 
k  is  not  of  Christ.  But  if  the  various  parts  of  our  system  of  be- 
nevolent effort  be  founded  on  this  great  common  principle  of  the 
Grospel  and  of  republicanism,  as  their  very  life,  then  let  not  one 

[)art  boast  itself  over  another  as  being  ^  truly  republican.^'  En- 
ightened  Christianity  is  the  life  of  true  republicanism ;  and 
every  system  which  tends  to  fill  our  land  with  that  freedom 
wherewith  Christ  doth  make  his  people  free,  is  truly  repub^ 
Uean, 

But  again,  it  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  peculiarly — yes, 
exclusively  adapted  to  meet  the  various  classes  of  errorists, 
which  are  rapidly  springing  up  and  multiplying  in  our  country. 
'^  But  whatever  view  may  oe  entertained  of  tbese  statements,  it 
is  plain  that  by  no  other  system  can  prevailing  errors  and  ddu- 
sions  be  dispelled,  and  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  be  com- 
mended to  their  reception  with  the  hope  of  their  conversion  to 
God."*  We  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  districts  of  our 
country,  to  which,  for  reasons  in  perfect  harmony  with  all 
which  we  have  thus  far  stated,  this  mode  of  labor  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  Such  are  the  foreign  Catholic  population  of  our  cities. 
They  are  strangers  among  us — they  know  nothing  of  our  reli- 
gion or  our  people — they  are  ignorant  of  our  language,  and 
consequently  unable  to  receive  benefit  from  attending  our  places 
of  worship,  if  they  were  not  prejudiced  against  doing  so.  If, 
now,  a  man  who  speaks  their  own  language — especially  if  he 
has  once  been  a  Catholic,  and  understands  all  their  prejudices, 
sits  down  at  their  fireside,  and  enters  into  familiar  religious  con- 
versation with  them,  he  may  remove  their  prejudices,  and  find 
an  access  to  their  hearts.  If  then  he  has  a  pious  book  in  their 
own  tongue  to  give  them,  he  leaves  them  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  doing  them  good.  If  this  visit  can  be  repeated  after 
a  few  days,  to  the  same  individual,  and  soon  again  renewed,  it 
rapidly  wins  on  the  man's  affections  and  his  confidence.^  In 
'^uch  circumstances  this  is  too  promising  a  mode  of  doing  good 
to  these  strangers  and  sojourners  amongst  us  to  be  neglected  by 
American  Christians  without  guilt.  Buc  even  here,  if  the  same 
individual  can  receive  such  a  visit  only  once  in  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  the  prospect  of  much  good  will  not  be  flattering. 
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Our  soil  is  very  rich,  and  produces  Mreeds  very  luxuriantly.  A 
Western  garden  wants  a  thorough  hoeing  out,  oftener  than 
once  in  "  one,  two,  or  three  years.*'  Such  a  field  as  this  re- 
quires rather  the  labors  of  the  city  missionary,  accompanied  by 
a  corps  of  lay-helpers  who  are  full  of  the  spirit  that  preaches 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  than  such  a  system  as  colportage.  Still, 
the  colporteur  system  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  this  sort  of 
labor.  How  extensively  then  may  circumstances  analogous  to 
these  be  found,  calling  for  these  reasons  for  the  application  of 
the  system !  We  thmk  our  Eastern  friends  are  sometimes 
greatly  in  error,  in  their  ideas  of  the  prevalence  of  Romanism 
at  the  West.  They  seem  to  imagine  it  is  necessary  for  colpor- 
teurs to  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  valley,  in  con- 
stant close  combat  with  ^^  the  beast."  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
A  man  may  travel  hundreds  of  miles  together,  and  never  meet 
either  a  Catholic,  or  a  foreigner,  who  cannot  speak  the  English 
language.  Foreigners  are  not  spread  over  the  surface  of  our 
country — they  are  grouped  together  in  particular  locations,  of 
limited  extent,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities.  The 
limits,  therefore,  to  which  the  colporteur  system  is  demanded, 
for  these  reasons  are  very  narrow.  We  have  lived  fifteen  years 
at  the  West,  and  travelled  much,  both  by  public  and  private 
conveyances,  and  we  have  never  met  but  two  Romish  priests, 
and  scarcely  above  a  dozen  Romanists  in  the  whole  time. 

But  as  to  errorists  generally  at  the  West,  who  speak  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  are  daily  mingling  in  the  stream 
of  conversation,  and  feeling  all  the  excitements  of  the  passing 
scene,  we  deny  utterly  that  colportage  has  any  special  adapta- 
tion to  meet  their  case.  Indeed,  to  us,  the  idea  of  counteracting 
the  almost  innumerable  forms  of  religious  error,  which  are  con- 
tending for  the  moral  empire  of  the  West,  by  such  a  system, 
seems  exceedingly  preposterous — almost  too  t^nreasonable  to  be 
reasoned  with.  If  errorism  in  the  West  were  old,  decaying,  and 
rotten — if  the  minds  of  its  adherents  were  in  that  state  of  stupid 
inactivity,  which  characterizes  a  system  of  error  after  the  fervor 
of  that  fanaticism  which  gave  it  birth  has  expired,  there  would 
be  some  reasonable  hope,  that  even  an  itinerant  colporteur, 
with  his  bundle  of  books,  might  throw  a  new  element  into  the 
mass,  and  perhaps  awaken  the  mind  to  a  new  and  salutary 
thought.  The  passions  of  such  a  people  are  asleep  on  religious 
questions ;  and  if  the  intellect  and  conscience  can  be  called  into 
action,  the  happiest  results  may  follow.    Such  is,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  the  condition  of  our  German  Catholic  population.  But 
the  religious  systems  which  pervade  the  West  are  not  in  this 
condition.  However  old  and  spiritless  they  may  have  been  in 
their  native  beds,  when  once  transferred  to  our  soil  they  speed- 
ily feel  its  stimulating  influence,  and  manifest  those  tendencies 
to  growth  and  expansion  which  characterize  every  thin^ 
Western.  They  imbibe  the  spirit  of  restless  aggression  and 
proselytism.  Such  must  be  the  condition  of  Romanism  itself  in 
all  classes  of  our  population  so  soon  as  they  are  able  to  mingle 
freely  in  the  current  of  American  society.  But  the  adherents  of 
a  proselyting  system  are  always  characterized  by  an  intense 
mental  activity.  On  such  a  population,  we  are  certainly  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that  the  itinerant  colporteur  can  expect  to 
exert  little  influence.  If  he  discusses  in  his  intercourse  with 
them  the  merits  of  their  favorite  systems,  he  has  little  chance  of 
telling  them  any  thing  new.  If  he  does  not,  they  feel  little 
interest  in  what  he  says — and  they  will  treat  his  books  in  like 
manner. 

The  religious  systems  of  the  W'est  must  be  regarded  as  so 
many  separate  hosts  in  battle  array  and  engaged  in  mortal  con- 
flict. It  has  often  reminded  us  of  Daniel's  vision,  in  which  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  were  striving  upon  the  great  sea.  That 
conflict  must  go  on  till  truth  triumphs  and  error  is  defeated — 
and  its  course  or  its  ultimate  issue  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  momentary  presence  of  the  passing  stranger. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  conflict  is  not  a  succes- 
sion of  skirmishes  in  the  open  field.  It  is  a  war  of  fortresses. 
It  is  mostly  waged  in  defence  of  what  each  party  esteems  to  be 
the  permanent  institutions  of  society,  and  yet  so  as  to  draw  into 
the  conflict  every  great  principle  of  the  gospel.  Now  we  appeal 
to  any  man  of  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  religion 
at  the  West  for  the  truth  of  this  picture ;  and  granting  it  to  be 
true,  we  refer  the  question  to  the  sober  judgment  of  every  reader, 
whether,  in  such  circumstances,  colportage  is  adapted  to  coun* 
teract  and  dispel  the  various  forms  of  religious  error.  Must  not 
our  main  reliance  be  on  a  regular  soldiery,  well  equipped,  and 
enlisted  for  life  ?  Will  not  any  other  reliance  lead  to  miserable 
disappointment  ?  Need  we  suggest  to  the  reader,  in  view  of 
such  a  condition  of  society,  that  eflScient  effort  in  founding  the 
permanent  institutions  of  education  and  religion  upon  true  prin- 
ciples, affords  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  our  salvation. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  hear  it  said,  in  reply  to  all  this,  that 
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colportage  is  the  only  available  system,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  which,  in  our  present  circumstances,  can  be  applied.  We 
are  told  '^  there  is  no  bomogeneousness,  and  no  possibility  of 
sustaining  the  ministry  of  a  particular  order  in  the  midst  of 
prejudice  or  carelessness."  Why  may  we  not  with  just  as  much 
propriety  say,  "  there  is  no  homogeneousness,  and  no  possibility 
of  sustaining "  a  co/por/evr,  &c.  True,  the  American  Tract 
Society  may,  if  it  has  the  means,  sustain  a  colporteur  "  in  the 
midst  of  prejudice  or  carelessness."  And  why  not  the  Home 
missionary  Society,  if  it  has  the  means,  equally  well  sustain  a 
missionary  ?  The  one  is  just  as  practicable  as  the  othef ;  and 
the  only  question  is,  Which  is  the  most  economical  expenditure 
of  funds  ?  if  indeed  we  can  have  but  one,  as  it  seems  to  be  here 

implied. 

But  it  is  said  missionaries  cannot  be  found  in  sufficient  num* 
bers.    How  is  this  known  1     Who  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
if  American  Christians  address  themselves  in   good  solemn 
earnest  to  the  work  of  providing  a  preached  gospel  for  our  en- 
tire population,  God  will  not  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  our  churches 
and  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  raise  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  regular  soldiers,  enlisted  for  life,  to  occupy  every  post  and 
man  every  fortress  1     ^^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it."  One  thing  at  least  is  certain — the  Church  should 
support  the  mssionaries  she  has,  before  she  begins  to  doubt  the 
willingness  of  God  to  raise  up  in  answer  to  her  prayers  as  many 
as  she  needs.      While  we  see  around  us  so  many  excellent 
ministers  of  Christ,  struggling  with  the  accumulated  difficulties 
which  grow  out  of  inadequate  support,  without  books  and  peri- 
odicals, and   so  harassed  with  worldly  cares  and  perplexities 
as  to  have  neither  time  nor  mental  energy  for  those  studies 
which  the  real  necessities  of  the  people  daily  call  for  at  their 
hands,  we  shall  not  think  the  time  has  yet  come  for  us  to  de- 
spair of  God's  willingness  to  raise  up  as  many  issionaries  as 
we  are  willing  to  support.    Let  the  Church  show,  by  her  faith- 
fulness to  her  missionaries,  that  the  youth  who  devotes  his  life 
to  the  missionary  work  may  depend  on  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  wearing  out  in  the  appropriate  labors  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, w4th  such  means  of  prosecuting  religious  study  as  the  con- 
dition of  society  really  demands  of  him,  and  it  will  then  be  time 
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enough  to  complain  that  missionaries  cannot  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient numbers.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  anticipate  no 
difficulty  of  this  sort. 

But  then  the  "  economy  of  the  system."  What  then  is  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  system  ?  The  average  annual  cost 
of  a  colporteur  to  the  Tract  Society  is  as  follows,  viz. :  salary 
$150 ;  books,  gratuitously  distributed,  average  $175;  travelling 
expenses,  which  we  estimate  at  $75.     These  sums  added  to<- 

S^ther  show  the  total  annual  average  expense  of  a  colporteur  to 
e  Society  that  employs  him,  to  be  about  $400.  This  is  fully 
twice  the  annual  average  cost  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  each  of  its  missionaries.  Where  then  is  the  peculiar  econo- 
my of  this  system  ?  It  seems  to  lie  simply  in  this,  that  it  costs' 
as  much  to  sustain  one  colporteur  in  the  field  as  to  sustain  two 
missionaries.  And  even  this  result  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
American  Tract  Society  can  obtain  as  valuable  services  for 
$150  as  the  Home  Missionary  Society  can  for  $200,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  whatever  may  be  contributed  by  the  people  with  whom 
the  missionary  labors.  The  question  of  economy,  as  compared 
with  Home  Missions,  is  therefore  reduced  to  this — Is  otae  colpor- 
teur worth  two  missionaries  ?  To  this  question  we  think  a  satis- 
factory answer  has  already  been  given. 

We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  tow^hat  will  perhaps 
be  considered  a  very  unreasonable  length.  But  there  is  yet 
another  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  feel  constrained  to  ex- 
amine before  we  close.  It  is  found  in  the  following  paragraph : 
"  There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  colporteur  system  has 
special  adaptation  to  our  country,  viz.,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  he  indejinitely  extended.  The  population,  already 
numbering  18,000,000,  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  which  out- 
strips all  present  efforts  to  give  it  the  Gospel.  The  supply  of 
well  qualified  ministers  is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  even  if 
the  men  and  the  means  for  their  education  were  now  provided, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  present  generation  would  pass  into  eter- 
nity, and  the  character  of  the  next  generation  be  essentially 
moulded,  and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  the  country  forever  decided, 
before  they  could  be  brought  into  effisctive  service.  But  to  rely 
alone  on  an  educated  ministry,  leaving  undeveloped  and  unem- 
ployed the  energies  of  the  followers  of  Christ — not  merely  in  giv- 
ing but  in  doing — not  as  a  thing  by  the  way,  but,  if  need  be,  in  an 
exclusive  consecration  pf  their  time  and  talents  to  works  of  benev- 
olence, is  not  only  an  error  which  may  be  fatal,  but  it  is  econom- 
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ically  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to  leave  a  great  battle  to  be 
fought  by  the  gentrals  in  command  on  one  side,  against  a 
mighty  opposing  force."     Am.  Col.  Sys.,  p.  19. 

We  have  never  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  "  battle  to  be  fought  by  the  generals  in  com- 
mand on  one  side,  against  a  mighty  opposing  force."     If  by 
generals  be  meant,  as  would  seem  from  the  connexion,  educat- 
ed ministers,  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  this  matter  far 
beyond  human  control.     A  pious  and  intelligent  layman  was 
employed,  in  the  year  1843,  to  inquire  into  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  a  district  of  country  embracing  some  twenty 
counties,  in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  that  a  district 
in  which  there  are  probably  as  few  ''  educated  ministers"  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.     In  that  dis- 
trict he  found  a  minister  of  some  sort,  professing  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  for  every  three  hundred  souls,  and  about  every  fifth  per- 
son, in  a  population  of  112,000,  a  professor  of  religion.     An 
examination  equally  thorough,  we  suppose,  would  disclose  a  very 
similar  state  of  things  in  other  portions  of  the  West.     Surely 
then  there  is  no  great  danger  that  the  whole  battle  will  be  left 
to  "  the  generals."     God  has  not  (and  we  recognize  the  fact, 
we  trust,  with  something  of  gratitude) — God  has  not  left  it  de- 
pendent, either   on  the  colporteur  or  the  educated  ministry, 
whether  or  not  the  great  mass  of  our  population  shall  in  some 
sort  have  the  Gospel.     They  have  it,  and  they  will  have  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  work  to  be  done,  if  we  would  fill  the 
present  and  coming  millions  of  our  population  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  turn  back  the  thick  hosts  of  error  and  infidelity, 
and  organize  over  all  our  vast  territory  a  free,  enlightened,  and 
Christian  community.     So  great  indeed  is  this  work,  that  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  every  true  Christian, 
whose  lot  God  has  cast  here,  as  being  a  missicnary  ;  as  truly 
such  as  though  he  had  been  sent  by  the  American  Board  to  In- 
dia or  China.  But  God  has  in  his  good  providence  introduced  into 
this  work  a  division  of  labor.  It  is  not  needful  to  provide  through 
our  organized  systems  of  effort,  for  sending  a  messenger  to  every 
cabin  m  the  land,  lest  its  inmates  should  never  hear  of  a  Saviour. 
God  has  provided  instrumentalities  which  will  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions  carry  the  first  lessons  of  the  Gospel  there  before 
us.     This  is  not  the  work  to  which  our  benevolent  societies  are 
mainly  called.     Their  work  is  chiefly  that  of  religious  enlight- 
enment  and  religious  organization ;  to  found  those  permanent 
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ChristiaD  iDStitutions,  which  may  be  the  fountaiDS  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  bulwarks  of  religious  truth  to  a  great  and 
free  people.  In  such  a  work  we  should  undoubtedly  aim  mainly 
to  employ  the  resources  which  God  gives  us,  in  thoroughly  qual- 
ifying men  for  such  a  service,  sustaining  those  who  are  thus 
qualified  in  the  field,  and  furnishing  them  with  all  the  munitions 
of  moral  warfare.  Among  these  munitions,  doubtless,  religious 
books  and  tracts  occupy  an  important  place. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  sj'stem  of  efibrt  is  too  slow,  we  an- 
swer, first,  that  if  it  is  slow,  the  fault  is  not  ours,  but  belongs 
to  the  providence  of  Qod ;  second,  that  it  is  more  efficient  in 
immediate  results  than  any  other  which  has  been  or  can  be  de* 
vised ;  and  third,  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  great 
moral  causes,  with  which  it  is  to  co-operate,  the  ubiquity  of  the 
Bible  and  of  some  sort  of  preaching,  as  well  as  of  other  kindred 
influences,  and  especially  with  the  intense  activity  of  the  public 
mind  on  religious  questions,  it  vnll  not  be  slow^  unless  it  is  pros* 
ecuted  without  energy  and  without  prayer.  Never  was  a  sys- 
tem better  devised  for  speedily  accomplishing  a  given  moral  re- 
sult in  given  circumstances.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  will 
effect  no  sudden  revolutions,  and  that  its  results  will  be  very 
hard  to  represent  in  statistical  tables.  But  limited  as  our  efforts 
have  been  through  this  system  in  times  past,  it  is  even  now  an  eve- 
ry where  present  moral  force,  constantly  bearing  society  upward 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge  and  piety.  And  he  who  supposes  it 
possible  to  do  any  thing  better  for  western  society,  than  to  place 
it  on  such  an  ascending  inclined  plane  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, knows  not  whereof  he  affirms. 

We  are  indeed  tired  of  hearing  and  writing,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  about  the"  emergency"  and  the  "crisis." 
We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  imagine  that  any  such  convulsive 
and  superficial  efforts  for  immediate  effect,  as  the  great  Sabbath 
school  effort  of  1830  and  1831,  or  as  the  colporteur  system  in 
the  attitude  which  it  is  now  assuming,  desired  to  save  our 
country  from  impending  ruin  by  a  single  skilful  manoeuvre, 
can  ever  succeed.  They  cannot ;  they  are  founded  on  erroneous 
views  of  our  character  and  condition.  In  such  a  sense  as  they 
assume,  ice  never  can  be  in  a  crisis  or  an  emergency.  Our  safety 
depends  on  great  permanent  moral  causes,  as  unchangeable  in 
their  general  course  as  the  father  of  waters.  And.  we  can  co- 
operate with  Grod,  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this 
people,  only  by  a  patient  effort  to  render  these  established  moral 
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currents  subservient  to  the  Gospel,  by  making  them  waft  on 
their  bosom  the  saving  influences  of  evangelical  truth. 

As  we  admitted,  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  the  propriety, 
within  certain  limits,  of  a  system  of  colportage,  we  may  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  define  what  those  limits  are.  In  reply  to  such  an 
inquiry  we  should  say,  let  it  cease  entirely  to  talk  of  emergencies 
and  crises.  Let  it  cease  to  represent  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning  and  an  educated  ministry  as  too  slow  in  their  operation 
to  accomplish,  in  season,  a  deliverance  for  our  country,  whidi 
itself  is  adapted  to  work  out  immediately.  Let  it  acknowledge 
that  the  only  difficulty  which  hinders  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  academies  and  seminaries  of  learning  and  an  educated  min- 
istry every  where,  is  precisely  the  same  which  hinders  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  from  sendmg  colporteurs  '^  every  where"--/Ae 
want  of  means;  and,  therefore,  that  the  question  is  not  which 
of  the  two  can  be  done,  but  which  really  meets,  not  the  emer^ 
gency,  but  the  great  permanent  wants  of  society.  Let  it  cease 
to  urge  the  destitution  of  our  country,  of  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  education  and  religion,  not  as  an  argument  for  found- 
ing them  immediately  and  every  where,  but  for  a  superficial  and 
spasmodic  effort,  which  can  never  supply  their  place,  or  do  their 
work.  We  shall  then  cease  to  have  any  controversy  with  it : 
nay,  we  shall  most  cordially  welcome  it  to  a  place  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  Christian  benevolence.  There  is  a  noble  field 
for  it  to  occupy,  in  seeking  out  the  neglected,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  ungodly ;  impressing  on  them  the  first  lessons  of  Christian 
truth,  leading  the  father  and  the  mother  to  the  long-neglected 
sanctuary,  and  their  children  to  the  day  school  and  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless,  the  world- 
ling, and  the  skeptic,  to  the  writings  of  those  gifted  servants  of 
God,  whether  living  or  dead,  who  have  been  guided  by  the 
divine  Spirit,  to  present  the  Christian  argument  with  unwonted 
convincing  power,  or  to  pour  forth  the  pure  stream  of  evangeli- 
cal devotion  with  unwonted  purity  and  fervor. 

We  shall  here  submit  the  subject  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
the  Christian  public.  We  have  spoken  plainly  and  freely,  be- 
cause we  believe  the  principles  involved  in  this  discussion  to  be 
of  infinite  importance  to  our  country.  We  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  great  and  good  men  who  guide  the 
operations  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  But  we  have  much 
respect  and  much  kindly  affection  for  them  ;  and  are  sincerely 
sorry  to  dissent  from  their  views.    We  entreat  them,  however, 
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not  to  indulge  the  thought,  that  any  thing  we  hare  said  can  do 
a  real  injury  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  If  our 
reasonings  are  fallacious,  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  and  expose 
the  fallacy  :  if  sound,  it  is  surely  time  they  were  spread  before 
the  public. 


ARTICLE   X. 

Critical  Notices. 


1. — The  Gorgias  of  Plato^  with  JSTotes,  by  Theodore  D.  WooUey, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College.  Boston  :  James  Mun- 
roe  &  Co. 

This  beautiful  edition,  with  its  excellent  notes,  has  tempted 
us  to  reperuse  the  Gorgias,  and  we  cannot  forbear  a  word  in 
its  praise.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scholarlike  editions  of  the 
Greek  classics  that  has  appeared  in  our  country,  whether  we 
speak  of  the  accuracy  and  learning  of  the  notes,  the  precision 
and  terseness  of  the  style,  or  the  elucidation  of  the  text  by  a 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  The  editor  has  prepared 
himself  for  his  task,  with  characteristic  zeal  and  industry. 
He  has  compassed  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  literature,  and 
read  the  entire  works  of  Plato,  with  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  dialogue.  Plato  is  thus  made  to  interpret  himself. 
His  meaning  is  often  happily  explained  by  a  citation  of  kindred 
passages,  collected  with  much  care  from  the  other  dialogues. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  Mutual  light  is  cast 
by  a  comparison  of  parallel  expressions.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  a  philosophical  writer  like  Plato,  who  analyzes  and 
defines  with  microscopic  acuteness,  and  whose  nice  distinc- 
tions will  often  fail  to  be  apprehended,  unless  explained  by 
similar  clauses  in  other  connexions.  Plato  evinces  remarka- 
ble power  of  discrimination  between  things  that  differ,  and  it 
is  by  this  analytic  definition  that  he  continually  detects  the 
fallacy  of  his  opponent. 

The  text  of  Stallbanm  is  the  basis  of  this  edition,  with  some 
emendations  of  the  editor,  adopted  after  a  revision  of  the 
various  readings,  as  given  by  Ast,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
standard  German  editions.    The  introduction  contains  a  lucid 
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ftod  BQmiDary  aoalysiB  and  critique  of  the  argument,  which 
will  materially  conduce  to  the  true  underBtanding  of  the  text, 
while  it  is  not  open  to  the  obj^ctionB  of  a  translation.  A 
body  of  notes  is  appended  to  the  dialogue*  I'hcy  evince 
signal  industry,  learning  and  discrimination,  and  although  ex- 
ceedingly condensed,  contain  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
matter.  They  are  no  hasty  gleanings  from  scholiasts  and 
commentators.  The  editor  has  evidently  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  advances  of  German  philology,  and  is  at  home  in  the 
higher  range  of  classical  studies.  He  has  concentrated  in 
these  notes  the  product  of  much  learning  and  study.  His 
opinions  are  obviously  the  result  of  an  extensive  and  protract- 
ed course  of  personal  investigation.  His  exposition  of  the 
niceties  of  construction,  and  the  peculiarities  of  idiom,  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  remember  to  what  extent  the  Qreek 
abounds  in  anonuilous  words  and  phrases,  dialectic  forms,  and 
elliptical  expressions.  The  grammatical  principles  of  the 
language  are  illustrated  by  original  remarks,  and  frequent 
references  to  Matthiae's  and  Sophocles's  grammars — an  admi- 
rable mode  of  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  language.  We  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  expla* 
nation  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  particles,  especially 
their  force  in  determining  the  signification  of  the  difierent 
moods  and  tenses,  and  the  structure  of  sentences.  These 
particle^,  the  use  of  which  in  Greek  is  very  various  and  some- 
times difficult,  are  often  carelessly  slurred  over,  as  pleonastic, 
although  they  furnish  the  key  to  the  beauty  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  (ireek  classics,  to  the  delicate  shades  of  thought 
and  nicer  coloring  of  those  Attic  models  of  taste  and  purity 
of  style.  The  import  of  whole  clauses  frequently  turns  upon 
their  use,  when  they  pass  as  redundant  expletives  without 
notice. 

No  classic  needs  a  commentator  more  than  Plato.  The 
abstruseness  of  his  subject,  the  occasional  obscureness  of  his 
language,  and  the  lofty  rhythm  and  poetic  cadences  of  his 
prose,  are  enough  to  perplex  and  dishearten  the  unaided 
learner.  Plato  blinds  imagination  with  )iis  reasoning  ;  there 
is  a  frequent  union  of  the  poetic  with  the  philosophic  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  entire  want  of  methodical  arrange- 
ment, which  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  his  principles 
(^nd  combine  them  in  a  consistent  system.  In  making  this 
imaginative  philosopher  accessible  to  students  in  so  inviting 
a  forni,  and  with  such  admirable  illustrations  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  text.  Professor  Woolsey  has  rendered  an  eminent  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Greek  literature  in  our  country.     PJato 
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has  been  but  little  studied  in  our  colleges,  partly  on  account 
of  the  want  of  good  editions.  We  hope  Professor  Woolsey 
will  supply  this  deficiency,  and  introduce  the  other  works  of 
Plato  to  the  American  public.  They  are  especially  worthy  of 
attention  at  the  present  time.  Plato  has  reappeared  among 
the  Germans,  and,  through  them,  to  some  extent  among  us. 
His  philosophy  contains  the  germ  of  Transcendentalism, 
which  is  undeniably  becoming  a  prevalent  and  influential  sys- 
tern  in  certain  quarters.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is 
beginning  to  be  received  by  many  ardent  youth  of  our  coun- 
try,  may  be  earlv  explained  by  reference  to  the  ^  spiritual " 
and  ^  elevating '  tone  which  ^'  Critical  Idealism  '*  is  made  to 
assume,  and  the  flattering  dignity  and  '*  divinity  "  with  which 
it  professes  to  clothe  the  attributes  of  the  human  mind.  Those 
who  would  intelligently  oppose  a  system  fraught  with  such 
alluring  error,  should  be  able  to  trace  it  to  Platonism,  its 
strong-hold  and  original  source. 

Of  all  the  classics,  Plato  is  now  the  centre  of  attraction  with 
the  higher  order  of  scholars  in  Europe.  The  writings  of  no 
ancient  author,  probably,  are  exerting  so  wide  and  manifold 
an  influence.  Victor  Cousin,  who  long  made  Plato  his  study, 
has  recently  translated  his  works  into  the  French,  with  an 
introduction  to  each  dialogue.  A  volume  containing  his  life, 
and  a  complete  exposition  of  his  system,  is  promised  from  the 
same  distinguished  author.  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  the 
new  ardor  for  the  study  of  Plato  is  mainly  owing,  translated 
him  into  the  German.  Ast  has  since  edited  a  superior  edi- 
tion with  a  new  translation.  Tenneman  produced  a  masterly 
work  on  his  life*  and  system  of  philosophy.  But  to  mention 
the  writers  on  Plato,  would  be  only  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany.  His  works  are  ex- 
tensively read  in  the  German,  and  familiarly  studied  in  the 
original.  Lectures  are  given  in  the  universities  upon  his  life 
ancf  writings,  especially  by  the  learned  Augustus  Boeckh  of 
Berlin,  whose  course  appears  to  attract  particular  attention. 

We  only  allude  to  a  few  facts  of  this  sort,  which  are  enough 
to  suggest  the  contrast  between  us  and  the  Germans,  in  re- 
gard to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  Plato,  and  to  show  the 
want  of  such  an  American  edition  as  Professor  Woolsey  has 
commenced.  We  repeat  our  wish  that  he  will  go  on  in  the 
work  so  happily  begun.  We  should  be  especially  pleased  to 
see  an  edition  of  Phaedo  from  his  hand. 


*  Tenne  man's  Life  of  Plato  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
Edwards. 
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Plato  deserves  the  attention  of  the  scholar  for  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  sentiments,  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  prin- 
ciples. His  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  forms  the  noble  conclusion  of  the  Gorgias,and 
is  fully  developed  in  the  Phaedo,  is  a  monument  of  the  highest 
reach  of  ancient  philosophy  on  that  subject.  He  advocates 
the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  urged 
with  gpreat  force,  as  motives  to  right  conduct.  His  views  of 
the  remedial  efficacy  of  punishment,  probably  suggested  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  to  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  In- 
deed, Platonism  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  early 
history  of  Ghristianitv.  Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Neo-Platonists,  and  engrafted  the 

Principles  of  their  favorite  system  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
few  Religion.  But  it  would  require  a  distinct  essay,  to  ex- 
hibit the  claims  of  Plato  upon  the  attention  of  the  American 
scholar,  and  we  will  only  add  the  testimony  of  Robert  Hall, 
who,  in  the  most  active  period  of  his  ministry,  devoted  seve- 
ral hoars  in  a  day,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  used  to  refer  to  Plato  in  terms  of  most  fervid 
eulogy,  and  express  his  astonishment  at  the  prevailing  ne- 
glect of  the  writings  of  that  philosopher. 

2. — Poatht^mow  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Blunt^  A.  JVf., 
late  Rector  of  Streatham  /  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Pern- 
broke  College^  Cambridge.  First  Jtmerican  Edition,  Phil- 
adelphia: Herman  Hooker.     1844.  pp.  190,  12mo. 

Mr.  Blunt,  before  his  death,  had  instructed  and  delighted 
many  a  heart  by  his  lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Lives,  and 
Sermons,  which  were  reprinted  and  widely  circulated  in  this 
country  ;  and  we  now  have  before  us  a  beautiful  posthumous 
memorial  of  the  man. 

We  select  a  passage  from  the  sermon  on  the  text, ''  Go 
forward."  *' You,  also,  established  Christians,  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  we  say  to  you, '  Go  forward,'  gratefully,  cheer- 
fully, joyfully.  Prove  to  those  around  you  that  religion  is 
not  the  dull,  and  stagnant,  and  cheerless  service  which  the 
worldling  thinks  it.  Demonstrate  that,  while  all  your  motives, 
and  all  your  aims,  and  all  your  hopes  are  higher,  infinitely 
higher,  than  his  can  ever  be,  your  comforts,  also,  and  your 
peace,  your  cheerfulness,  and  your  resignation,  and  your  hap- 
piness, are  all  of  them  equally  above  and  superior  to  any 
which  he  can  dream  of.  That  as  you  advance  in  years,  that 
period  when  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  fails,  when  the  temper 
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of  the  mere  worldling  becomes  too  often  irritable  and  queru- 
lous, your  enjoyments  are  but  heightening,  your  prospects 
becoming  less  clouded  and  more  serene  ;  that  the  glorious 
anticipation  before  you  is  throwing  many  a  beam  of  light  into 
nature's  darkest  hour  and  over  her  most  wintry  day  i  and  that 
you  are  able,  humbly  yet  confidently,  seriously  yet  cheer- 
fully, to  go  forward  from  streogth  to  strength,  assured  that 
there  is  one,  who,  when  your  heart  and  your  flesh  fail,  will  be 
(because  he  has  promised  to  be)  '  the  strength  of  your  heart 
and  your  portion  for  ever.' " 

After  reading  this,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  editor  is  not 
far  wrong  when  he  says,  *' These  sermons  are  distinguished 
for  their  rich  but  simple  eloquence,  the  brilliant  but  chastened 
imagination  which  pervades  them,  combined  with  a  plain  per- 
spicuity of  language  that  commends  them  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  ages." 


3. — Lectures  on  the  Jlcts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  late  John 
Dicky  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  of  the  United  Secession- 
Church,  Glasgow,  .Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Theology,^*  etc. 
First  American  from  the  second  Glasgow  edition.  New- 
York:  Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg:  Thomas  Carter.  1844f. 
pp.  407,  8vo. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  reading  these 
Lectures.  The  passages  selected  as'the  ground  of  the  remarks, 
are,  in  themselves,  striking,  most  of  them  having  respect  to 
the  Apostle  Paul ;  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is  chaste  and 
graceful ;  the  topics  treated  are  such  as  to  secure  attention 
and  profit ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lectures  may  serve  as  good 
models  for  this  kind  of  preaching,  which,  by  the  wav,  we  think 
one  of  the  very  best  for  the  edification  of  the  people. 

Among  other  subjects,  we  have  here — The  Day  of  Pente- 
cost— Ananias  and  Sapphire — The  Institution  of  Deacons — 
The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen — The  Conversion  of  Paul— Herod 
and  Peter — The  Council  of  Jerusalem — ^Paul  in  Lystra,  in 
Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  in  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Jerusa- 
lem ^  before  the  Council,  before  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippaj 
etc.  Passages  of  great  beauty  might  be  selected  from  many 
of  these  Lectures,  but  we  rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  vol- 
ume itself,  not  doubting  that  they  will  be  richly  repaid  in  the 
perusal,  for  the  cost  of  the  book,  and  the  expenditure  of  time 
jiecessary* 
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4._7%€  Christian  Doctrinsi.  By  Retf.  Hubbard  Wiml9w,  of 
Boston,  author  of  '<  Young  ManU  Aid^^^  "  Woman  as  she 
should  be"  etc.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1844.  pp. 
360,  l2mo. 

Mr.  Winslow  is  known  as  a  good  writer,  and  his  previously 
published  works  have  exerted  a  very  wholesome  influence. 
**Woman  as  she  should  be"  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman  who  can  read  it  understandingly ;  and  the  ^'  Young 
Man's  Aid"  might  save  many  a  one  from  the  assaults  of  the 
tempter,  and  guide  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  present  volume  is  well  digested,  lucidly  written,  and 
adapted,  as  designed,  to  do  good.  We  must  not  forget  now, 
in  the  demand  for  attention  to  the  modes  and  forms  of  the 
church,  that,  after  all,  her  doctrines  are  much  the  weijrhtier 
matters.  Unless  the  church  be  well  indoctrinated,  we  shall 
suffer  a  multitude  of  evils:  the  enemy  will  come  unawares 
and  sow  tares  with  an  unsparing  hand.  We  have,  for  a  few 
years  past,  been  reaping  what  we  sowed — the  unwholesome 
fruits  of  inattention  to  indoctrination  of  church  members.  We 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  great  **  cause  of  the  evils  which 
we  suffer  in  our  Zion  and  our  country,  is  the  want  of  that  intelli- 
gent, deep-toned,  experimental  piety,  which  results  from  early 
and  intimate  communion  with  the  Christian  doctrines.  Let 
the  minds  of  our  children  be  brought  under  the  power  of  these 
doctrines,  and  all  our  dearest  interests  will  be  ultimately 
saved  :  let  them  fail  of  this,  and  all  will  be  ultimately  lost.'^ 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  work,  as  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 

5.— The  Prelatical  Doctrine  of  the  .apostolical  Succession  ex* 
amined  /  ufiih  a  Delineation  of  the  High-'Church  System.  By 
H.  A,  Boardman^  Pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia:  William  S.  Martien.  New- 
York  :  Robert  Carter.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1844. 
pp.  348,  ISroo. 

The  day  has  certainly  arrived,  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary  for  those  who  maintain  the  parity  of  the  clergy  and  the 
validity  of  the  ordinances  administered  by  others  than  those 
whose  heads  have  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  a  prelatical 
bishop,  to  stand  op  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  of  the  truth. 
We,  Presbyterians,  have  been  so  very  cfcyjiritable  and  unseeta- 
rian,  that  we  have  yielded  almost  every  thing  to  harmony 
among  the  different  branches  of  Zion  ;  but,  meanwhile,  other 
sects  have  been  taking  advantage  of  our  indifference  to  oar 
own  denominational  interests,  and  have  been  building  them- 
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selves  up  at  our  expense.  We  have  sacrificed  all :  they,  noth- 
ing.  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  We  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth,  and 
that  we  should  strengthen. 

The  providence  of  God  has,  at  length,  aroused  us  from  our 
alombers,  and  bid  us  valiantly  defend  the  citadel.  Hence 
many  are  burnishing  their  weapons  and  preparing  to  meet  the 
aasaults  of  the  enemy.  The  claims  of  the  Episcopacy  have 
become  so  intolerably  arrogant  in  certain  quarters,  her  as- 
sumptions and  professions  so  high^  that  to  permit  them  to  pass 
unnoticed,  were  rather  to  desert  the  faith  than  to  exercise  the 
charity  of  the  Grospel. 

Mr.  Boardman  has,  doubtless,  so  thought,  and  therefore  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  prepare  this  manual.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  good  spirit,  and  in  a  chaste  style.  It  presents  the 
Presbyterian,  and,  we  think,  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  minis- 
try and  ordinances,  and  upsets  the  vain  pretensions  to  apos- 
tolical succession  and, peculiar  sanctity.  Among  others,  the 
following  topics  are  treated  :  The  Argument  from  Scripture — 
The  Historical  Argument — The  True  Succession<'*-The  Church 
put  in  Christ^s  place — Intolerance  of  the  System — Its  Schis- 
matical  Tendency. 

6. — •d  Biblcal  Dictionary  ;  being  a  comprehensive  Digest  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  and  neighboring  J^ations; 
the  Natural  History^  Geography ^  and  Literature  of  the  Sacred 
Writings :  voith  Pronouncing  and  Chronological  Appendices* 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Bastow.  Bradford :  B.  Walker.  London : 
W.  Strange.     1844. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  editor  for  the  first 
three  parts  of  this  Dictionary,  reaching  from  A  to  £gy.  The 
work  evinces  learning  and  research,  and  will  be  found  to  be, 
when  completed,  we  presume,  one  of  the  very  best  of  Biblical 
Dictionaries.     Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  Biblical  Re* 

Eository,  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  articles.  Under 
laptism,  we  notice,  that  the  author  has  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  our  articles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  Beecher,  and 
has  condensed  and  rearranged  the  argument  of  those  articles. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  work  a  Digest  of  the  literature  of 
the  Bible.  It  will  illustrate  thousands  of  difficult  passages 
in  Scripture,  will  furnish  a  complete  index  of  those  passages, 
and  will  contain  a  general  introduction  and  a  list  of  the  au- 
thors referred  to,  together  with  their  works.  Thus  will  it 
offer  a  convenient  hand-book  to  the  Bible. 

We  like  the  plan,  on  the  whole,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
execution  thus  far. 
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'7,— The  Obligations  of  the  Worli  to  the  Bible  ;  A  Series  of 
Lectures  to  Young  Men.  By  Gardiner  Spring.  New 
York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Go.     1844.  pp.  404,  12ino. 

We  are  glad  to  fiad  that  Mr.  Taylor  it  encouraged  to  isaae 
a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book.  It  first  appeared  in 
1839,  and  was  then  highly  recommended  by  the  press  gene- 
rally, and  we  hope  extensively  sold.  Dr.  Spring  is  one  of  our 
best  and  most  useful  authors,  and  this  we  consider  one  of  his 
best  works. 

Young  men  and  others,  who  will  read  theae  lectures,  will 
find  that  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  a  precious  and  peculiar  book, 
and  could  have  had  no  other  than  a  divine  origin. 

The  author,  in  fourteen  lectures,  exhibits  the  literary  merit 
of  the  Scripture — obligations  of  law  to  the  Bible — its  friendli- 
ness to  civil  liberty — its  influence  upon  social  institutions — 
influence  of  the  Bible  upon  human  happiness,  etc.,  etc. 

8. — The  Ciceronian;  or  the  Prussian  method  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  Language.    Adapted  to  the  use  of 
American  Schools.    By  B.  Sears.    Boston  :  Gould,  Ken- 
dall k  Lincoln.     1844.  pp.  184,  12mo. 
We  have  received  from  M.  H.  Newman,  this  excellent  con- 
tribution to  our  classical  school-books.    Professor  Sears  is 
one  of  our  ripest  scholars ;  and  we  scarcely  know  a  work  ac-  *' 

complished  by  him,  more  important  than  the  preparation  of 
this  little  volume.  The  only  fear  we  have  about  it  is,  that  it 
will  not  be  appreciated,  that  teachers — ease-loving  teachers — 
will  still  prefer  the  old  way  with  which  they  are  familiar.  So 
very  few  Instructors  are  willing  to  take  pains  and  spend  time 
with  their  scholars.  The  fact  is,  very  few  who  hold  the 
office,  are  at  all  fit  for  it.  The  method  explained  in  the  Cice- 
ronian is  unquestionably  the  very  best  method  of  making 
eflfective  Latin  scholars.  Would  that  it  were  commenced 
and  pursued  in  all  our  schools. 

9.— The  Book  that  will  Suit  You  ;  or  a  Word  far  Every  One. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Smith.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1844. 
pp.  349. 

At  all  events,  the  author  was  right  in  respect  to  ourselves. 
The  book  suits  us  well;  and,  we  think,  will  suit  every  Chris-  ^ 

tian.  See  if  this  will  not  suit  the  afiiicted  saint :  ^^  The  love 
of  Jesus  does  not  prevent  sickness  ;  nay,  sometimes  it  sends 
it,    Lazarus  was  beloved,  but  Lazarus  was  sick.    Sickness 
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may  be  sent  for  iDstructioa.:  we  often  learn  more  during  a 
short  illness,  than  we  do  in  months  and  years  of  health.  Then 
we  get  nearer  to  our  God,  become  more  detached  from  the 
world,  and  enjoy  divine  things  with  a  double  relish.  Surely 
this  is  love.  Does  the  mother  love  her  child  the  less,  because 
she  sees  it  necessary  to  give  it  bitter  medicine  \  Or  does  a 
father  lo^e  his  son  the  less,  because  he  must  chastise  him  to 
prevent  his  ruini  Is  it  unkind  to  teach  a  pupil  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  lessons,  even  if  it  require  confinement  and 
close  application  for  a  time  \  If  so,  Jesus  is  unkind  in  send 
ing  sickness ;  but  instead  thereof,  it  is  love  and  kindness  that 
afflicts  us." 

10 — A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with  Jfotices  ofothtr 
portions  of  America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich^  author  of  Peter 
Parley^s  Tides.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Philadelphia: 
Samuel  Agnew,  H.  Hooker.     1844.    pp.  354,  12mo. 

The  embellishments  of  this  volume  are  appropriate,  and 
superior  to  those  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  France,  by  the 
same  author.  Of  the  latter,  we  heard  a  teacher  say,  that  it 
was  the  only  book  he  had  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
class  of  boys,  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  We 
think  the  present  volume  decidedly  better  than  the  other,  in 
style  and  in  interest ;  and  we  entertain  the  opinion  that,  if  in- 
structors and  heads  of  families  were  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it,  it  would  be  preferred  to  any  other  history 
of  the  United  States  for  children  and  youth.  We  gladly  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  School-Committees  and  Super- 
intendents; and  as  a  good  school-book  on  this  subject  is 
needed,  we  hope  it  will  meet  the  acceptance  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it. 

11. — A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond^  A.  Jd.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe^  A.  M.  Seventh  American,  from  the 
last  London  edition.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1844.  pp. 
362,  12mo. 

This  is  a  re-issue,  by  Mr.  Dodd,  of  a  memoir  which  some 
years  ago  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  the  Christian 
community.  We  remember  to  have  read  it  with  great  delight, 
and  to  have  heard  others  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting memoirs  ever  written.  Legh  Richmond  can  never  be 
forgotten ;  and  we  gladly  recommend  the  present  volume  to 
all  who  have  not  read  it. 
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\% — The  Mothers  of  England  ;  their  Inflvence  and  Rteponsi" 
bility.    By  Mrs.  Elite.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  6c  Co. 

Phil.:  G.  S.  Appleton.  1844.  pp.  226. 

« 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Elite  has  written  a  book  for  Mothers,  is 
safficient  to  secure  for  it  a  reading.  The  works,  addressed 
to  her  own  sex,  have  been  deservedly  popular  in  this  country. 
We  consider  them  wholesome  in  their  principles,  and  tending 
to  the  very  highest  improvement  of  woman,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  To  mothers  she  gives  some  admirable  lessons, 
and  we  can  only  wish  that  these  lessons  were  read,  and  pon- 
dered, and  practised. 

13. — Sermone,  preached  at  Glaebury,  Brscknockshire^  and  in  St. 
James^e  Chapel^  Clapham^  Surrey.     By  ths  Rev.  Charles 
Bradley.    First  .American  from  thesenenth  London  Edition. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  3e  Co.    Phil. :  Georgre  S.  Ap- 
pleton. 1844.  pp.  232,  large  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  of  sermons.  It  is  printed  in  double 
column,  on  a  fine,  rich  paper,  and  with  good  letter,  evincing 
taste  ia  the  publishers,  and  confidence,  on  their  part,  in  the 
taste  of  the  reading  public.  These  sermons  have  been  highly 
commended  by  evangelical  men  in  England,  and  well  spoken 
of  by  such  reviews  as  the  Eclectic  and  Christian  Observer. 
They  are  certainly  well  adapted  to  family-reading,  being  writ- 
ten in  a  plain,  lucid,  chaste  style.  The  sentences  are  short 
and  pithy,  and  the  matter  practical,  judicious,  and  devout. 

14. — Prelacy  and  Parity^  discussed  in  several  Lectures :  comprise 
ing  a  Review  of  Rev.  Lloyd  Windsor^ s  argument  on  the 
Ministerial  Commission.  By  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner, 
Bishop  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churchy  Lockporty  JV.  Y. 
New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow,  &  Co.    1844.  pp.  180,  12mo. 

We  think  Mr.  Wisner  has  here  furnished  his  own  and  other 
churches,  with  a  most  excellent  manual  on  Prelacy  and  Parity. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  argument  are  here  compressed  into 
a  small  space,  and  presented  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  manner. 
We  rather  tl^ink  the  Rev.  L.  Windsor  is  pretty  well  shown 
up,  and  along  with  hiod}  the  high  Episcopal  argument.  We 
have  not  space  now  to  enter  upon  a  mo^e  extended  notice  of 
the  work,  but  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  illuminate  many 
minds. 
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15. —  The  Family  Expositor  ;  ora  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the 
JVew  Testament ;  with  eriHeal  JSTotes,  and  a  practical  im- 
provement to  each  section.  By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.  D. 
American  edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  by  JV.  W. 
Fiske,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Amherst 
College  ;  and  an  introductory  essay,  by  Moses  Stuart,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  With  a  Portrait,  engraved  from  an  original 
picture  in  Wymondley  House.  Amherst :  J.  S.  &;  C.  Ad- 
ams. 18M.  pp.  1006,  8vo. 

This  celebrated  Family  Expositor  is  ofiered  to  the  public, 
.by  Messrs.  Adams,  in  one  volume,  well  bound,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  work  is  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  appreci- 
ated, to  need  any  commendation  from  us.  Whilst  Philip  Dod* 
dridge  has  immortalized  himself  by  his  **  Rise  and  Progress," 
he  has,  also,  illuminated  many  minds  and  refreshed  many 
hearts  by  his  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  a 
man  of  good,  perhaps  of  rare  scholarship,  for>  his  day,  and 
with  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  might  have  noade  one  of 
the  best  critical  expounders  of  the  word  of  God  5  but  he  chose 
rather  to  prepare  a  commentary  for  the  family-circle,  than  for 
the  critical  student  of  the  Bible.  In* this  he  has  succeeded 
well,  and,  although  sometimes  rather  verbose,  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  very  best  of  popular  commentators.  We 
commend  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 

16. — An  Original  History  of  the  Religious  Denominations  at 
present  existing  in  the  United  StateSy  containing  authentic 
accounts  of  their  rise,  progress,  statistics,  and  doctrines. 
Written  expressly  for  the  work,  by  eminent  theological  Pro- 
fessors, Ministers,  and  Lay-member Sy  of  the  respective  de^ 
nominations.  Projected,  compiled,  and  arranged  by  J. 
David  Ruppy  of  Lancaster,  Pa.y  author  of  "  Der  Maertyrer 
Geschichte,^^  etc.  etc.  Phil:  J.  S.  Humphreys.  Harrisbusgh  : 
Clyde  &  Williams.     1844.  pp.  734,  8vo. 

We  consider  this  a  useful  book,  presenting  in  one  volume 
the  several  histories  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  our  country.  The  principle  upon  which  the  projector  has 
proceeded  is  a  good  one — that  of  intrusting  the  history  of 
each  denomination  to  some  prominent  member  of  that  branch 
of  Zioa«  Still,  its  value  will  depend  much  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  selected,  and  their  recognized  authority  to 
write  for  their  several  organizations.     We  presume  the  ability 
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of  most  of  the  writerB  of  this  volome  would  be  granted,  and 
probably  most,  if  not  all  of  the  churches,  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  representations  made.  We  looked,  very  naturally, 
at  the  view  of  the  Episcopal  Church  here  given ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  ourselves  are,  on  the  whole,  gratified  to  find  that 
the  article  has  abstained  from  those  assumptions  of  superi- 
ority, which  have  been,  of  late,  so  manifest  in  some  high  dig- 
nitaries. No  doubt,  however,  the  article  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  some  of  the  writer's  own  church,  if  he  had 
represented  it  as  the  church  of  the  United  States^  and  not  as 
the  '*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States." 
He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  **  doctrines  of  the  church,"  but 
we  presume  he  there  intended  the  emphasis  to  be  laid,  not  on 
the  church,  but  on  doctrines^  meaning,  by  the  church,  that  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  not  it  as  the  sole  and  only 
church. 

The  work  is  got  up  in  a  neat  and  substantial  style. 

17. — hypanoia:    or  Thoughts  on  a  Spiritual    Understanding 

.     (ovtftots  mfivfuntKri)  of  the  ^pocalypse^  or  Book  of  Revetation : 

vnth  some  Remarks  upon  the  Parousia^  or  Second  Coming  of 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Man  of  Sin. 

New-York :  Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co.  1844.  pp.  707,  8vo. 

This  is  a  curious  book,  by  a  layman,  as  we  presume. — 
Whoever  the  author  may  be — and  we  divine  that  his  name  is 
revealed  on  the  blank  side  of  the  title  page,  *'  entered,  etc., 
John  R.  Hurd  " — he  certainly  evinces  industry,  and  somewhat 
extended  reading ;  but  whether  his  reading  and  industry,  as 
here  developed,  will  be  of  much  profit  to  the  world,  we  very 
much  question.  We  are  glad  that  our  friends,  the  publishers, 
seem  not  to  have  invested  much  of  the  ^^needful"  in  the  issue 
of  it.  This  responsibility  appears  to  belong  to  the  author ; 
and  we  very  much  fear  that  he  will  not  be  greatly  encouraged  to 
publish  more  of  like  description,  by  the  sale  of  the  present  work. 

The  writer  announces,  in  his  first  sentence,  '^  that  a  design 
is  attributed  to  the  book  of  Revelation  essentially  difl^erent 
from  that  usually  ascribed  to  it."  '*  It  is  taken  to  be  an  un- 
veiling of  the  mysterious  truths  of  Christian  doctrine — an  in- 
tellectual manifestation,  corresponding  with  what  is  apprehend- 
ed to  be  the  Scripture  purport  of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man.'' 

Hence  we  find,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  system  of  spiritu- 
alizing equal,  almost,  to  Origen  s,  the  counterpart  of  the  too 
great  literalism  of  the  present  day.  We  confess  that  we  have 
not  the  hyponoia  to  penetrate  this  *'  Hyponoia ;"  that  we  must 
have  better  microscopic  eyes  than  those  we  now  possess,  be- 
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fore  we  can  see  all  that  our  author  sees  in  the  words  of  this 
book.  We  expect  for  it  an  early  death,  and  should  regret  that 
any  of  the  ministerial  brethren,  who  need  to  husband  their 
resources,  as  most  do,  should  be  induced  to  expend  for  it  the 
sum  necessary  to  buy  it. 

18. — ^  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrtia^  the  Younger,  and 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  By  Xenophon  of  Athens, 
Edited  by  *^lpheus  Crosby,  Prof,  etc,  Boston  :  James  Mon- 
roe &  Co.  1844.  pp.  282.  12mo. 

19. — •d  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  Part  First,  A  Practi- 
cal  Grammar  of  the  Attic  and  Common  Dialects :  with  the  ele- 
ments of  General  Grammar,  By  Alpheus  Crosby,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College, 
Boston :  James  Monroe  &  Co.  1844.  pp.  487,  12roo. 

We  have  placed  these  books  together,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  by  the  same  author,  as  because  they  illustrate  each 
other,  and  are  intended  to  be  companions.  The  edition  of 
Xenophon  is  founded  on  that  of  Ludwig  Dindorf,  which  is 
considered,  by  scholars,  decidedly  the  best ;  although  now, 
we  think.  Prof.  Crosby  may  lay  claim  to  have  given  the  public 
a  better  than  even  Dindorf 's.  It  comes  from  the  Cambridge 
press,  and  is,  of  course,  well  executed  \  and  we  approve  highly 
the  style  of  typography  in  which  the  editor  has  directed  it 
to  be  done.  An  Appendix  points  to  the  passages  of  the  Ana- 
basis illustrated  in  rrof.  Crosby's  Grammar,  and  thus  presents 
the  student  with  one  of  the  very  best  of  commentaries  ]  one 
which  he,  in  a  measure,  makes  himself,  and  therefore  will 
prize  more  highly,  and  will,  consequently,  be  much  more 
benefited. 

The  Editor  is,  also,  preparing  a  "  Companion  to  the  Ana- 
basis," which  is  to  contain  ''  a  map,  a  life  of  the  author,  a 
vocabulary,  notes,  and  exercises  in  translation  from  English 
into  Greek."  All  of  this  we  like,  except  the  "  vocabulary." 
This  seems  to  us  uncalled  for  in  this  case,  and  generally  hurt- 
ful to  scholars.  If  "  notes"  are  given,  we  hope  they  will  be 
few,  and  only  such  as  will  lead  the  student  to  investigate  for 
himself,  not  labor-saving  machinery,  as  they  too  frequently 
are.     Tantum  sujfficit. 

The  "  Grammar"  of  Professor  Crosby  is  one  of  the  best 
companions  to  his  Anabasis  he  could  have  sfiven  us;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  admirable  companion  to  all  the  rest  of  our 
Greek  school-books.  It  exhibits  good  scholarship,  discrimi- 
nating philology,  and  deep  research.  We  can  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  desire  a  correct  knowledge  of  Greek 
Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Syntax. 
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ARTICLE   XI. 
Literary  Intblliobncb. 

By  the  royal  munificence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  fbnds  for  sus- 
taining the  state  Library  of  Munich  have  beea  increased  to  23,000 
florins. — Professor  Schanei's  History  of  Portugal  is  nearly  complete 
ed. — Dr.  Herm.  Lotze  and  Dr.  Wilh.  Roscher,  have  been  appointed 
ordinary  Professors  of  Philosophy  at  GOttingen. — W.  A.  Passow  has 
published  a  volume  of  his  father,  F.  Passow's  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings.—A  practical  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 


Volistandiges 

Worterbuch  zu  Zenophons  Anabasis,  mit  besonderer  Rocksicht  auf 
Namen  u.  Sack-Erklarung." 

Beljifum. 

Normal  schools  are  to  be  instituted  in  all  the  districts  of  the  king- 
dom.— An  iron  church  is  talked  of  in  the  common  of  Hornu. 

i^cance. 

M.  Thiers's  "  History  of  the  Consulateand  the  Empire"  is  complet- 
ed, for  which  he  is  to  receive  500,000  francs.  For  his  "  History  of 
the  Revolution,"  he  received  100,000  francs. — The  French  Govern- 
ment is  publishing  La  Placets  works. — Among  the  acquisitions  with 
which  M.  Mynas  nas  enriched  the  Biblioth^que  Royale,  is  a  manu- 
script copy  of  "  iEsop's  Fables,"  in  Choliantbics,  written  by  Babbrias, 
containing  several  thousand  lines  unknown  before.  It  is  m  the  press 
ofDidot 

Stalf. 

In  1343,  there  were  5807  volumes  published,  principally  transla- 
tions.— The  Pope,  in  person,  has  consecrated  as  bishops,  four  of  the 
cardinals ;  the  nrst  time  in  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years. — Two  letters 
from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  Clement  VIII.,  with  the  replies,  have 
been  recently  discovered.  They  relate  to  his  submission  to  the  holy 
see,  and  are  dated  Nov.  6th,  7th,  1595. 

€trreat  JSrftahi. 
Socrates's  History  of  the  Church,  in  seven  books,  translated  from 
the  Greek,  with  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  has  been  re- 
cently published. — Mitchell's  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  with  notes. — 
Dr.  yy.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.  Parts  V.  and  Vl. — Historical  and  critical  comments  on 
the  History  o  f  Herodotus.    From  the  French  of  Larcher. 

Unitzn  Statps. 

The  second  number  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological 
Review,"  has  appeared,  containing  valuable  articles  by  some  of  our 
best  scholars.  The  public  will,  ere  long,  be  favored  with  Professor 
Stuart's  work  on  the  Apocalypse. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  Principles  of  Pbesbyterianism,  and  Reasons  for  ufhold- 

INQ  THEH. 
3j  C.  B.  BftowMt  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  claims  and  assumptions  of  Romanism 
and  high  church  prelacy,  it  still  continues  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  most  profound  and  candid  biblical  scholars,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  first  was  presbyterially  organized.  Presbyterial 
I  mean  in  a  large  and  liberal  sense,  as  opposed  to  hierarchical 
despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  laic  anarchy  on  the  other,  and 
not  in  that  narrow  and  exclusive  sense  in  which  some  explain 
the  term ;  for  as  there  is  bigotry  every  where,  as  it  is  the  vice 
of  individual  idiosyncrasy,  and  not  the  peculiarity  of  any  particu- 
lar  sect,  so  there  is  no  lack  of  it  among  some  who  belong  to  the 
great  Presbyterian  family.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  no  existing 
church  is  now  modelled  exactly  on  the  apostolic  or  scriptural 
pattern ;  nor  do  I  suppose  it  pecessary,  or  even  desirable  that 
this  should  be  the  case ;  for  had  it  not  been  intended  that  forms 
of  church  order  should,  to  some  extent,  have  capacity  to  vary 
and  adapt  themselves  to  changes  of  circumstances,  forms  of 
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government,  climate,  intellectual  condition,  etc,  the  model 
would  have  been  as  rigidly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
as  in  the  Old,  which  last  was  restricted  to  one  territory,  to  one 
people,  to  one  set  of  circumstances.  Archbishop  Whately 
shrewdly  observes  {Essay  an  Omissions)^  that  there  are  some 
things  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  divinely 
inspired  not  to  record,  and  among  them  are,  a  creed,  a  cate- 
chism, a  form  of  church  government,  and  a  ritual  for  public 
worship,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  inten- 
tions of  Christianity,  for  the  whole  world  to  be  tied  down  to  any 
one  mode,  in  respect  to  these  and  similar  points.  (Compare 
Whately  on  Kingdom  of  Christy  Essay  II.  sec.  9.)  The  New 
Testament  churches  themselves,  evidently,  were  not  shut  up  to 
one  unvarying  order,  but  modified  their  forms  as  circumstances 
required,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show. 

The  most  that  I  contend-fbr  in  respect  to  Presbyterianism,the 
most  that  any  intelligent  Presbyterian  contends  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is,  that  the  Presbyterian  model,  in  its  essential  features,  on 
the  whole  approaches  nearest  to  the  Bible  pattern ;  and,  gene- 
rally considered,  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  external  circumstances 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us ;  and  in  fact  that  some  form  of  Presbyte- 
rian organization  is  best  for  all  ages  and  all  countries — it  being, 
as  to  substance,  the  Bible  organization,  and  therefore  universaUy 
best. 

The  subject  which  I  have  selected  for  the  present  essay  I 
shall  proceed  to  discuss  under  the  following  diviaons,  namely  : 

I.  A  HlffrOBlCAL  SKETCH  OF  TSB  FtlC«G1?LSS  OF  PRKbHTTE- 
RlAKlSai. 

II.  A  GENRRAL  TIEIW  OF  THE  ADYANTA01U5  OF  T«U6£  PE1NCWLES 
Of  CONTRAST  WITH  T^  PEIMCtPLEB  OF   O^POSINe  STSTieMS. 

IIL  SOHGB  SPECIAL  KfiASONS  WHY  THOS^B  PRmCIPLFS  SHOULD  RE 
CMSIBTBD  CM  AMD  FROPAOtATBI)  AT  THIS  TIttE  AVDIN  THIS  COONTRT. 

At  a  preliminary,  I  m«st  define  what  I  understand,  and  what 
I  Buppote  is  generally  understood,  by  the  principles  cfPresiffte^ 
rianiink,  or  a  Preik^erian  church.  By  a  Presbyterian  eburx^h, 
I  iUKleFalaiid  a  eharoh  which,  in  its  theology,  ib  btfahcal,  strict, 
and  prevailingly  AugustiaiaD,  or  Calviniitic;  in  its  rites  and 
moiks  of  woffiship,  scripturally  sinopte,  aad  untncuRnbered  with 
long  Itturgtes  and  mitiate  rubrical  formolas ;  in  its  .government, 
4lirected  and  as^ed  by  a  board  of  eld^re,  or  a  committee,  -cho- 
JCH  from  amoflg  its  commumeabts ;  and  I  for  purposes' of  ocder 
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and  discipline,  associated  with  neighboring  churches  in  a  body 
composed  of  ministers  and  elders  or  lay  delegates,  usually  de- 
Aominated  a  Presbytery,  but  sometimes  a  Synod,  as  in  the  Lu- 
theran and  Dutch  churches,  and  sometimes  a  Council  or  Conso- 
ciation, as  by  the  Congregationalist^.  To  complete  the  theory 
of  Presbyterianism,  as  now  generally  understood,  this  body  must 
be  permanently  organized,  and  bountled  by  certain  territorial 
limits,  and  not  merely  occasionally  called  together  and  without 
anjT  reference  to  territorial  boundaries.  But  this  feature,  thougVi 
very  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  the  Bible  organization,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

A  Presbyterian  church  must  be  biblical,  strict  and  Augustin- 
ian  in  its  theology,  in  opposition  to  traditionary,  loose,  and 
Pelagian  views ;  it  must  be  scripturally  simple  in  its  rites,  in 
opposition  to  burdensome  ceremonies  oif  human  invention  ;  and 
it  must  have  a  lay  representation  in  its  government,  in  opposition 
to  the  assumptions  of  a  hierarchical  priesthood. 

The  theology  of  Presbyterianism  is  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal creeds  of  all  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe,  among  which 
we  may  specify  particularly  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  and  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  XXXIX  Articles  of 
the  Anglican  churdi.  As  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Calvin 
declares,  ''I  willingly  and  gladly  subscribe  to  it ;"  and  he  ^ave 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  English  church,  making 
exceptions  only  to  certain  things  in  their  modes  of  worship, 
which  he  dGnommnies  tolerabilesinepiiasy  or  ^*  fooleries  that  may 
be  borne  with."  (Das  Lfbm  Calviiis  von  Henry ^  IL  376, 50fiL 
Koellntf^s  Symbolik,  L  241.)  The  Presbyterian  theology,  as 
received  by  the  Scotch  and  American  Presbyterians,  is  embodied 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  qf  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  I  contend 
and  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  are  most  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures,  nearest  to  the  views  and  practices  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  best  adapted  to  promote  all  the  highest  interests  of 
man,  both  as  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society,  especially 
at  the  present  age  and  in  this  country.  The  proof  will  be  ex- 
hibited under  the  heads  already  indicated. 

L   HiSTOBICAL   SKETCH  OF   THE   PRIMCIPLU)   OF   PrBSBYTEBIANISM. 

1.  In  the  Apostolic  times ^  or  the  Scriptural  view. 
Organization.    According  to  the  New  Testapmt^  pben  a 
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church  was  organized,  a  board  of  elders  was  appobted  to  sa- 
perintend  its  spiritual  concerns ;  and  these  officers  are  called 
indifferently,  elders  or  bishopsy  no  difference  at  all  being  made 
between  these  two  appellations.  Thus,  according  to  Acts  20: 
17,  28,  Paul  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders 
(nQBtspvteQov^)  of  the  church,  and  in  addressing  these  elders  he 
says,  '  take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  bishops^  {nrturxofiovg).  The  same  interchangeable  use  of 
these  terms  is  found  in  Titus  1 :  6, 7,  and  also  in  1  Peter  5 :  1, 2,  in 
the  original  Greek,  for  King  James's  Episcopal  translators  were 
not  always  careful  to  preserve  in  the  English  the  exact  shade 
of  meaning  of  the  origmal  t^rms.  If  the  early  Christians  had 
two  distinct  offices,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  having  two  names 
they  should  so  utterly  confound  them,  instead  of  applying  the 
one  name  to  the  one  office,  and  the  other  to  the  other.  In  mil- 
itary offices,  is  the  general  ever  confounded  with  the  colonel  ? 
or  in  civil  affairs,  the  judge  with  the  sheriff?  King  and  sovereign 
are  ever  interchangeable,  because  they  both  indicate  the  same 
office,  and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  chairman  and  moderator; 
but  who  ever  thinks  of  confounding  admiral  with  commodore  ? 
or  chancellor  with  barrister  1  Where  a  new  office  is  created, 
an  old  name  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  as  in  the  Latin  term  tm- 
peraior  ;  but  where  the  names  and  the  office  are  from  the  be- 
ginning contemporaneous  this  is  never  done,  and  it  would  be  a 
gross  solecism  in  language  to  do  it. 

These  elders  took  the  charge  both  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline, dividing  the  work  according  to  individual  capacity,  with- 
out as  yet,  so  far  as  appears,  making  any  oj^cto/  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  duties.  1  Tim.  5 :  17.  After  a  while, 
when  it  became  necessary  that  the  preaching  elders  should  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  be  supported 
by  the  church,  which  was  never  the  case  with  the  ruling  elders, 
then  probably  the  official  distinction  was  definitely  made ;  but 
we  have  no  account  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  transaction. 

Besides  the  boiird  of  elders,  another  board  of  deacons  was 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  generally  to  manage 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  Acts  6 :  1-7.  With  these 
two  boards  the  organization  of  a  church  was  complete ;  and 
the  churches  are  addressed  indifferently  through  their  bishops  and 
deacons,  or  elders  and  deacons^  as  in  Phil.  1 :  I ;  1  Tim.  3 :  18; 
but  no  church  in  the  Bible  is  ever  alluded  to  as  having  a  bishop, 
elders,  and  deacons  ;  the  three  orders  under  these  names  are 
never  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
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These  church  oiBcers  administered  the  ordinances,  Acts  10 : 
48 ;  8  :  36-38,  compared  with  6:6;  also  1  Cor.  1 :  17.  They 
ivere  chosen  by  the  people  and  inducted  into  office  by  the  apos- 
tles or  missionaries.  Acts  6 : 3-6 ;  14 :  23 ;  15 :  24, 26 ;  1 :  21-26, 
2  Cor.  8 :  19.  The  Greek  word  x^QoxovifOj  used  in  some 
of  the  passages  above  cited,  indicates  a  popular  election  by  rais- 
ing the  hand. 

That  the  apostles  were  not  diocesan  bishops,  and  that  modern 
diocesan  bishops  cannot  be  their  successors,  is  manifest  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  Christ  prohibited  among  them  all 
distinctions  of  rank.  Matt.  20 :  25-28.  They  themselves  dis- 
claim episcopal  authority.  Rom.  1:  11-13;  1  Cor.  3  :  5,  14, 
15;  11:  13,  J6.  They  were  travelling  missionaries,  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  province  or  country,  Rom.  15 :  18-28. 
In  no  respect  can  we  trace  in  the  New  Testament  a  shadow  of 
semblance  between  the  apostles  and  modern  diocesan  bishops. 
But  the  Puseyites  have  discovered  one  proof  of  the  identity  be- 
tween the  diocesan  bishops  and  the  apostles,  which  a  casual 
observer  would  scarcely  suspect.  They  speak  of  '^  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  bishops"  as  *'  the  second  mark  of  their  being  our 
living  apostles."  \Oxford  Iracts^  X.  5.)  The  sufferings  of  the 
bishopsy  the  English  bishops  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Europe,  a  proof  of  their  identity  with  the  apostles !  We 
have  bad  opportunities  of  witnessing  something  of  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  diocesan  bishops  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  apostolic  sufferings^  as 
described  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  which  we  beg  you 
carefully  to  read  :  2  Cor.  1 1 :  23-33 ;  6 :  8- 10 ;  1  Cor.  4 : 
10-13.  Grinding  poverty  and  hard  work,  incessant  itinerating 
and  unceasing  cares,  stripes  and  imprisonments,  hunger  and 
cold,  persecution  and  contempt,  these  were  the  apostolic  suffer- 
ings  ;  and  how  do  they  compare  with  modem  prelatic  siffer- 
ings  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  1  A  princely 
income  and  princely  honors  are  not  exactly  like  poverty,  perse- 
cution, and  contempt ;  an  easy  coach,  and  an  army  of  servants, 
and  costly  robes,  are  not  like  shipwreck,  and  destitution,  and  na- 
kedness ;  a  regal  palace,  and  savory  meats,  and  strong  wines, 
though  they  do  afflict  prelatical  humanity  with  ^out  and  stone, 
are  not  exactly  like  loathsome  prisons  and  public  whippings, 
and  the  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  being  stoned  through  the 
streets.  Acts  16 :  22-^24 ;   14 :  19.    At  least  the  resemblance 
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between  the  two  classes  of  svfferingi  is  not  so  striking  as  to 
establish  identity. 

In  the  apostolic  age,  a  single  individual  appears  sometimes  to 
have  had  the  presidency  of  a  church,  or  to  be  chief  minister  in 
it,  as  in  Rev.  1 :  20,  2 :  1,  12,  18,  etc. ;  but  that  these  were  not 
authoritative  bishops,  but  ministering  servants,  is  manifest  from 
the  contents  of  the  epistles  themselves,  which  are  addressed 
principally  to  the  members  of  the  churches,  and  not  to  the  min- 
ister. Read  the  following  passages :  Rev.  2 : 5,  10,  12,  29 ; 
3  :  6,  13, 22,  and  compare  1 :  4,  11 ;  22 :  16,  21. 

In  places  where,  by  the  customs  of  society,  females  were  se* 
cludetl  from  the  public,  and  no  men  except  their  own  relatives 
were  allowed  to  visit  them,  female  deacons  were  appointed  to 
take  change  of  the  female  members  of  the  church,  Rom.  16 : 1 ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  thh  office  was  ever  filled  except 
where  the  customs  of  society  rendered  it  necessary — ^an  instance 
of  the  variety  admitted  in  the  apostolic  organization. 

There  were  the  officers  of  each  particular  church ;  but  be* 
sides  these  there  were  others  not  attached  permanently  to  paN 
ticular  congregations,  such  as  missionaries,  called  Apostles  and 
evangelists,  also  prophets  or  exhorters,  and  some  others,  not 
fixed,  but  varying  as  circumstances  required.  1  Cor.  12 :  528  ; 
Eph.4:ll. 

We  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  no  permanent  judicatory 
above  the  eldership  of  a  particular  church ;  of  no  territorial 
presbytery  or  synod  meeting  at  regular  intervals ;  but  as  occa- 
sion demanded,  councils,  or  occasional  synods  were  called  to« 
gether,  in  which  the  missionaries  or  apostles,  the  elders,  the 
brethren,  and  the  whole  church,  assisted.  Acts  15 : 2, 4, 6, 22, 23. 

Discipline  seems  to  have  been  administered  by  the  whole 
church,  and  questions  respecting  it  to  have  been  decided  by  the 
majority.  1  Cor.  5 :  3-5, 1 1.  Paul  says  respecting  this  excom- 
municated person.  Student  to  suck  a  man  is  this  punish^ 
meni^  which  was  Inflicted  {inh  tAv  nXiwvGiv)  hy  the  majorUyj 
2Cor.  2:  6. 

Worship.  As  to  public  worship,  the  Bible  Christians  had  no 
churches  to  meet  in,  but  they  came  together  in  each  other'^j 
houses.  Acts  12 :  12 ;  Rom.  16  :  5,  23  ;  1  Cor.  16 :  19^  or  in 
some  large  convenient  room,  Acts  1 :  13 ;  where  they  prayed, 
sung,  read  the  Scriptures,  exhorted  and  comforted  each  other, 
administered  the  ordinances,  all  without  pomp  or  parade,  with- 
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out  rubric  or  prayer-book  or  canonical  vestments*  in  the  sim* 
plest  manner  imaginable.  Acts  2 :  46;;  4 :  24^30 ;  1  Cor.  14 : 
16,26;  Eph.  5:  19;  Col.3:  16;  iTim.  2:  Ij  Rev.6:  9-14; 
15 :  3. 

Theology.  That  this  was  strict  and  prevailingly  Augnstinian, 
rather  than  loose  or  Pelagian,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
chief  theological  work  of  the  period,  affords  ample  proof,  par- 
ticularly chapters  5-10. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  the  Bible  church  was  Presbyterian  in  its 
organization,  inasmuch  as  it  was  popular,  with  an  eldership,  and 
without  a  sacerdotal  caste  or  episcopal  hierarchy — that  it  wa3 
Presbyterian  in  its  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as  it  was  simple, 
without  rubric  or  formal  liturgy,  or  ceremonious  parade — and 
that  it  was  Presbyterian  in  its  theology,  inasmuch  as  the  chief 
theolo^cal  production  of  the  age,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
accordmg  to  my  view  of  it,  brings  out  prominently  some  of  the 
most  offensive  points  of  Calvinism.  But  of  this  each  one  will 
judge  for  himstlf. 

2.  In  the  times  of  the  early  Fathers^  or  the  Patristic  view. 

Oroakization.  As  to  the  organization  of  the  church  in  the 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  during  the  second 
and  a  good  part  of  the  third  century,  we  have  the  most  positive 
testimony,  that  it  still  continued  presbyterial,  in  the  sense  which 
has  already  been  explained.  The  only  change  seems  to  be, 
that  some  one  teaching  elder  in  each  church  had  acquired  an 
acknowledged  preponderancy  over  the  other  elders,  and  was 

fenerally  addressed  as  the  bishop,  or  pastor,  of  the  church, 
'his  appears  from  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  110.  These  epistles, 
however,  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  corrupted  and  interpolated, 
that  very  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  testimony  derived 
solely  from  them,  unless  corroborated  from  other  sources.  In 
general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  patristic  writings  were  so  long 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  made  use  of  every  means,  fair  and 
foul,  to  sustain  a  hierarchy — not  hesitating  to  corrupt,  and  even 
forge,  writings  for  this  purpose, — that  we  may  implicitly  rely  on 
the  genuineness  of  whatever  remains  that  makes  strongly  against 
a  hierarchy,  while  we  may  justly  regard  with  some  suspicion, 
all  that  goes  very  strongly  to  favor  one.  Ignatius,  as  his  epistles 
now  stand,  exhorts  those  to  whom  he  wntes  to  render  obedi- 
ence to  the  bishop  and  eldership  and  deacons  of  their  respective 
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churches ;  but  both  his  contemporaries,  Clement  of  Rome,  and 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  still  retain  the  apostolic  style,  and  speak 
of  the  bishops  and  deacons^  or  the  dders  and  deacons,  indiffer- 
ently, but  never  of  the  three  orders.  I  cannot  but  consider 
these  two  witnesses  worthy  of  more  credence  than  Ignatius, 
for  no  suspicion  of  interpolation  or  corruption  rests  on  their 
writings.  Clement  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Phil.  4 :  3),  and  Polycarp  was  the  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  was  inducted  by  him  into  the  eldership  of  the  church 
at  Smyrna.  {Giesder,  KirchengeschicfUef  I.  1 12.  Coleman  07i 
Prim.  Ch.  pp.  164-168.) 

But  let  us  come  to  testimony  more  direct  and  explicit  Among 
the  writings  of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  died  A.  D.  397, 
there  is  a  very  ancient  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Hilary,  a  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  who  died  about  A.  D.  380.  Whether  these  commen- 
taries be  the  work  of  Hilary  or  not,  they  are  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Ambrose,  and  in  their  time  were  regarded  as 
orthodox  and  excellent  writings.  On  Eph.  4,  11  (''  and  he  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets*^)  the  writer  thus  expresses 
himself :  ^^  At  first  all  taught  and  all  baptized  on  whatever 
days  and  times  there  was  occasion ;  for  Philip  did  not  seek  a 
particular  time  or  day,  in  which  he  should  baptize  the  eunuch, 
nor  did  he  interpose  a  fast. 

*^  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  people  might  increase  and  be 
multiplied,  in  the  beginning  it  was  allowed  to  all  both  to  evan- 
gelize and  baptize,  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  church. 
But  when  the  church  embraced  all  places,  congregations  were 
established,  and  rulers  and  certain  ojfficers  were  ordained  in  the 
churches,  that  no  one  of  the  clergy  {de  clerids,  church  officers), 
who  had  not  been  ordained,  might  presume  to  exercise  a  function 
which  he  did  not  know  had  been  intrusted  or  conceded  to  him. 

**  And  the  church  began  to  be  governed  by  another  kind  of 
order  and  care ;  because,  if  all  were  competent  to  do  the  same 
things,  it  would  be  irrational,  and  seem  a  vulgar  and  most  mean 
affair.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  that  now  neither  deacons  preach 
among  the  people,  nor  clergy  nor  laity  baptize,  nor  are  believers 
baptized  on  any  day  indifferently,  unless  they  are  sick.  There- 
fore the  things  here  written  by  the  Apostle,  do  not  in  all  respects 
a^ee  with  the  order  which  now  exists  in  the  church,  for  these 
thmgs  were  written  under  the  original  order  {inter  primordiay* 
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Now  if  these  be  the  expressions  of  Hilary,  they  may  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance;  for  Hilary  was  rather  displeased 
with  the  clergy  of  his  times,  because,  in  his  view,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  strict  in  their  orthodoxy,  nor  severe  enough  against 
the  error  of  Arius.  But  whether  the  statements  be  Hilary's  or 
not,  and  with  whatever  allowance  we  may  receive  them,  it  is 
certain  they  must  be  founded  in  fact,  for  they  were  early  pub- 
lished in  the  writings  of  that  most  dignified  and  strenuous  of 
the  ancient  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  gained  currency 
as  his.  They  are  not  mere  opinions,  but  testimony  to  matters 
of  fact. 

But  we  have  a  witness  to  this  point,  even  less  exceptionable, 
the  celebrated  Jerome,  the  author  of  the  vulgate  translation  of 
the  Bible — the  most  laborious  and  most  learned  man  of  his  age; 
orthodox  above  suspicion,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  hie- 
rarchy as  in  his  day  established.  He  was  born  A.  D.  340,  and 
died  420.  He  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing,  for  he  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  book-learning  of  his  time,  and 
had  travelled  extensively  among  the  most  distinguished  churches, 
having  spent  several  years  in  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  In  his  commentary  on  Titus  1:'  1,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explicit  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  point  under 
discussion :  ^^  Among  the  ancients,  bishops  and  elders  were  the 
same ;  for  the  former  is  the  title  of  dignity,  the  latter  of  age. — 
The  elder  is  the  same  as  the  bishop ;  and  before  that  there  arose, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  dissensions  in  religion,  and  it 
began  to  be  said  among  the  people,  'I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,'  the  churches  were  governed  by  a 
common  council  of  elders.  But  afterwards,  each  one  imagined 
that  all  whom  he  baptized  belonged  to  himself  and  not  to  Christ ; 
then  it  was  decreed  in  the  whole  world,  that  one  chosen  from 
among  the  elders  should  be  appointed  over  the  rest,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  whole  church  should  pertain,  and  the  seeds  of 
schism  be  taken  away.  Should  any  one  suppose  that  it  is  not 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  our  opinion  only,  that  bishop  and 
elder  are  the  same,  the  one  the  title  of  age,  the  other  of  office, 
let  him  read  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians,  saying, 
^  Paid  and  Timothy ^  the  servants  ofJestis  Christy  to  all  the  saints 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippic  vnth  the  bishops  and  dea* 
cons.^  Philippi  is  a  single  city  of  Macedonia ;  and  certainly 
in  a  single  city  there  could  not  be  several  bishops,  as  they  are 
now  styled ;  but  as  they,  at  that  time,  called  the  very  same 
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persons  bishops  whom  they  called  elders^  the  Apostle  bus 
spoken  without  distinction  of  the  elders  as  bishops.  Should 
this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  proveil 
by  additional  testimony,  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostka, 
that  when  Paul  had  come  to  Miktus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  elders  of  that  church,  and  amono;  other  things  said  to 
them,  '  talce  heed  to  yourselves ,  and  to  all  the  flock  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  VKide  you  hishopsJ*  Take  particidar  notice, 
that  calling  the  elders  of  the  sin&:le  city  of  Ephesus,  he  after- 
wards names  the  same  persons  bishops* 

"  These  things  we  say,  in  order  that  we  may  show  that, 
among  the  ancients,  bishops  and  elders  were  the  same ;  but 
gradually  {pavlatim)^  in  order  that  the  plants  of  dissen  ions 
might  be  rooted  up,  all  the  power  was  conferred  on  one.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  eld«rs  know  that  they  are  subject  to  him  who  is 
appointed  over  them,  by  the  custom  of  the  church ;  and  so, 
bishops  should  know  that  they  are  superior  to  the  elders,  rather 
by  custom,  than  by  any  truth  of  divine  arrangement  i  and  they 
ought  to  rule  the  church  in  common." 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  ?  Did  not  Jerome  know  ?  Had 
be  any  motive  to  falsify  I  Was  he  ever  contradicted  ?  No  ! 
For  ages  the  point  was  conceded ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1091, 
Pope  Urban  II.  himself  made  the  same  statement ;  and  the 
most  eminent  Papal  canonists  admitted  it.  Says  Pope  Urban, 
**  The  sacred  orders,  are  the  deaconate  and  eldership ;  we  read 
that  the  primitive  church  had  these  alone  ;  in  respect  to  these 
only,  have  we  apostolic  precept."  The  Papal  canonist  Bernal- 
dus  remarks :  **  When  therefore  it  is  read  that  elders  and 
bishops  were  the  same  anciently,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
tbey  had  the  same  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  other 
things  now  confined  to  the  bishops*  But  after  the  elders  were 
excluded  from  episcopal  dignity,  those  things  began  to  be  un- 
lawful for  them  which  had  before  been  lawful,  viz.,  what 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  delegated  to  be  performed  by  Pon- 
tiffs alone."    (Gie^rfer,  I.  96.) 

A  popular  argument  in  favor  of  episcopacy  is  sometimes 
urged  in  terms  like  the  following  :  *^  It  is  acknowledged  that 
the  church  was  episcopal,  universally  or  nearly  so,  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  ;  no  one  pretends  to  tell  when  it  began  to 
be  episcopal ;  therefore  the  church  was  always  episcopal." 
This  argument  is  much  like  the  following :  "  It  is  acknowledged 
that  dm.  Jackson  was  an  old  man  in  1840  :  no  one  pretends 
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to  tell  when  he  begHn  to  be  okl  ;  therefore  Gen.  Jackson  was 
always  an  old  man."  Now  we  have  cretiible  evidvnce  that 
Gen.  Jackson  was  once  a  young  man ;  we  acknowledge  that 
he  is  now  an  old  man ;  we  pretend  not  to  say  when  he  first 
became  old,  for  as  old  age  does  not  come  at  once,  but  steals  on 
a  man  bi/  little  and  lUtle,  the  precise  time  of  its  entrance  it  is 
impossible  to  define* 

Just  so  we  have  now  exhibited  credible  evidence  that  the 
church  in  the  apostolic  and  early  patristic  age  was  presbyteriaL 
We  acknowledge  that  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  e{Mscopal : 
we  pretend  not  to  say  when  it  became  episcopal ;  for  episcopacy 
came  on,  just  as  old  age  steals  on  man,  by  little  and  little^  so 
that  the  precise  time  of  its  entrance  it  is  impossible  to  define. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  Jerome  testifies  in  the  passage  already 
quoted. 

So  far  as  testimony  can  settle  any  thing,  the  point  I  think  is 
dear,  that  the  patristic  church,  as  well  as  the  apostolic^  was 
presbyterially  organized. 

Worship.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, out  of  the  Bible,  is  by  the  Roman  magistrate,  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  under  the 
£mperor  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  year  103.  There  were  many 
Christians  in  those  provinces,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  and  the 
£pistles ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  they  were  accused 
before  Pliny,  who  tried  by  every  method  to  ascertain  their  prac- 
tices, and,  according  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Romans,  put 
to  the  torture  two  female  slaves,  who  were  deaconesses  in  the 
church.  The  result  of  all  his  inquiries  he  gives  to  the  emperor 
in  the  following  terms  {Plin,  Epist.  Lib,  X.  Ep.  97)  :  "They 
affirm  that  the  whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  was,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  before  li^ht,  and  to 
mug  a  hymn  among  themselves  to  Christ  as  God  ;  binding 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to  any  thing  wicked*  but  never 
to  be  guilty  of  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery  ;  never  to  falsify  their 
word  ;  never  to  deny  a  trust  when  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up : 
after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  reasseia- 
ble  and  to  take  food  together  and  without  harm." 

The  next  witness  is  Justin  Martyr,  a  convert  from  Samariai 
who  was  born  A.  D.  90,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
A.  D.  164  or  168.  Near  the  close  of  his  '^  Apology  for  the 
Christians,"  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Piu9^ 
A.  D.  150,  he  thus  describes  the  Christian  worship,  as  he  him- 
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self  witnessed  it  in  Palestme :  **  On  the  day  which  is  called 
Sunday,  all,  whether  dwelling  in  the  towns  or  Tillages,  hold 
meetings ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets  are  read  as  much  as  the  time  will  permit.  Then 
the  reader  closing,  the  president,  in  a  speech  exhorts  and  indtes 
to  an  imitation  of  those  excellent  examples ;  then  we  all  rise 
and  pour  forth  united  prayers  ;  and  when  we  close  our  prayer, 
as  was  before  said,  bread  is  brought  forward,  and  wine  and 
water  ;  and  the  president  utters  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  and  the  people  respond  by  saying  amen 
( 1  Cor.  14  :  16) ;  and  a  distribution  and  participation  of  the 
things  blessed  takes  place  to  each  one  present,  and  to  those 
absent  it  is  sent  by  the  deacons.  And  those  who  are  prosper- 
ous and  willing  give  what  they  choose,  each  according  to  his 
own  pleasure ;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the  presi- 
dent :  and  he  carefully  relieves  the  orphans  and  widows,  and 
those  who,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  are  needy,  and  also 
those  that  are  in  prison,  and  the  strangers  that  are  residing  with 
us,  and,  in  short,  all  that  have  need  of  help.  We  all  commonly 
hold  our  assemblies  on  Sunday,  because  it  is  the  first  day  on 
which  God  converted  the  darkness  and  matter,  and  framed  the 
world  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  the  same  day  from  the 
dead."    (Mwrdock^s  Mosheim^  I.  p.  135.) 

Another  testimony  respecting  the  early  Christian  worship  is 
that  of  John  Chrysostom,  the  justly  celebrated  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  born  A.  D.  347,  and  died  407.  In  his  time 
public  worship  had  assumed  great  splendor  and  parade  ;  but  he 
gives  explicit  testimony  to  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  the  early 
worship.  He  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  services  of  the 
Lord's  day,  not  differing  essentially  from  that  by  Justin  Martyr. 

^*  Early  on  Saturday,"  he  says,  ^  it  was  their  practice  to 
accomplish  the  duties  of  their  households,  and  fulfil  the  necessary 
demands  of  their  business,  so  that  no  secular  care  might  disturb 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  day,  or  impede  the  current  of  their 
spiritual  affections  :  and  severe  indeed  was  the  illness,  remote 
the  situation,  imperious  the  cause,  that  detained  any  from  the 
scenes  and  occupations  which  the  first  day  of  the  week  brought 
along  with  it." 

Besides  the  services  of  the  Lord's  day,  Chr}'sostom  says  that, 
^^  under  a  conviction  that  social  meetings  held  at  the  close  and 
commencement  of  every  day  would  prove  an  admirable  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  and  trials  of  ordinary  life,  they  adopted  the 
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practice  of  having  morning  and  evening  service  daily.  The 
hours  were  so  fixed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary business.  Long  before  daylight  they  assembled  and  opened 
their  meeting  with  the  63d  Psalm  (0  body  thou  art  my  God  ; 
early  will  1  seek  thee).  They  then  united  in  prayer,  the  burden 
of  which  was,  a  supplication  for  the  divine  blessing  and  favor 
on  the  members  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  This  was  followed  by  the  reading 
of  a  short  and  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture,  after  which  they 
sang  the  90th  Psalm  {Lordy  thou  hast  been  our  dwetling-flace^^ 
so  pathetically  descriptive  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life  ; 
and  then  embodied  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  a  second 
prayer,  in  which  they  expressed  the  sense  of  their  dependence 
on  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  their  gratitude  for  their  com- 
mon preservation  during  the  previous  night.  Another  portion 
of  the  divine  word  bemg  read,  the  whole  service,  scarcely  if 
ever  exceeding  an  hour,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the 
51st  Psalm  {^Have  mercy  ufon  me,  O  God)y  and  a  corresponding 
prayer,  in  both  which  they  implored  the  divine  mercy  to  pardon 
the  sins  of  their  past  life,  and  the  divine  grace  to  help  them 
amid  the  exigencies  of  their  future  course.  The  evening  meet- 
ing was  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  morning, 
only  diversified  by  a  set  of  Psalms  and  a  strain  of  devotional 
sentiment  appropriate  to  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances. 
It  began  with  the  141st  Psalm  {Lordy  I  cry  unto  thee)  and  a 
prayer,  in  which,  like  the  corresponding  one  in  the  morning, 
the  divine  love  was  supplicated  on  the  brethren  ;  an  extract 
from  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  was  read,  and  after  this,  as  the 
evening  meeting  generally  took  place  about  the  time  of  lighting 
candles,  they  sang  a  hymn  in  which  they  gave  thanks  both  for 
natural  and  spiritual  light,  and  then  prayed  a  second  time  for  a 
continuance  of  the  bounty  and  grace  of  the  Lord."  {Coleman^s 
•Ai^tj.  pp.  247-50.) 

Now,  this  respect  and  love  for  the  holy  Christian  Sabbath,  so 
beautifully  described  by  Chrysostom  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
early  Christians,  this  delight  in  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
Lord's  day,  these  frequent  prayer  meetings  early  m  the  morning 
and  at  night,  the  constant  Bible  readings,  pravings,  singings,  ana 
exhortings,  all  look  to  me  exceedingly  like  active,  earnest, 
wide-awake  new  school  Presbyterianism,  and  other  Sabbath- 
keeping,  revival-moving  forms  of  Christianity. 

That  the  patristic  churches  had  neither  liturgy  nor  prayer- 
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book,  is  manifest  from  a  variety  of  testimony.  "  We  pray  (says 
Tertullian,  ^poL  c.  30)  without  a  monitor,  because  from  the 
heart — with  the  eves  raised  toward   heaven  and   the  hands 

m 

spread  out."  How  could  they  look  on  a  book  with  their  eyes 
raised  toward  heaven,  or  hold  a  book  with  their  hands  fspread 
out  ?  We  are  told  by  Eusebius  (  Vit.  Cons.  IV.  36V  that  Con- 
stantine  sent  Bibles  to  the  churches  for  use  in  public  worship, 
but  we  have  no  account  of  their  being  fumishcti  with  prayer- 
books.  These  were  the  invention  of  a  later  age,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  when  the  clergy  became  too  ignorant  and  pray- 
erless  to  be  trusted  with  the  devotions  of  congregations.  {Cole^ 
man  on  Prim.  Churchy  p.  337-60.)  The  patristic  worship 
was  simple,  unencumbered  with  ritual  observances,  Presby- 
terian. 

Theology.  During  this  period  there  were  many  loose  and 
visionary  theological  speculations,  and  a  variety  of  discussions 
on  different  topics  in  divinity  by  Origen,  Lactantius,  Tertullian, 
Augustine,  and  others;  but  no  complete  system  of  theolos:y  was 
ever  written  by  an  uninspired  pen  till  the  monk  John  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  ei|jhth  century,  undertook  the  task.  During  this 
period  the  leaning  theologian  was  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  he  had 
been  during  the  period  immediately  preceding,  and  next  in 
influence  to  Paul  was  Augustine. 

In  the  early  patristic  age,  therefore,  Presbyterian  principles, 
in  respect  to  organization,  worship,  and  theolog}',  were  the  pre- 
vailing principles. 

3.  The  revival  of  Presbyterianism^  after  the  dark  ages,  by  the 
Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

1  he  world  was  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  The  people  at  large  weie  ignorant  and  debased;  the 
monarchical  principle  every  where  prevailed  in  civil  govern- 
ments; no  one  thought  that  the  people  were  capable  of  man- 
aging their  own  governmental  affairs;  there  were  few  schools, 
few  books,  and  no  printing ;  and  Paganism,  though  apparently 
dead,  still  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Gradually,  therefore,  and  by  steps  that  can  easily  be  traced  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  themselres,  the  republicanism  of 
presbyterial  organization  gave  way  to  the  despotism  of  epis- 
copal authority  ;  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worsliip,  to  a  bur- 
densome mass  of  ceremonial  observances,  borrowed  from  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism,  but  slightly  modified  by  Christianity ;  and 
the  severe  Pauline  theology  to  a  conglomeration  of  loose,  cor- 
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rupt  (and  conupting  traditions,  and  shadowy,  indefinite  specu* 
lattons,  called  the  theology  of  the  fathers. 

Traces  of  the  primitive  purity  were  preserved  in  little  iso- 
lated commonities  during  the  whole  of  this  dark  period;   but 
Papal  Rome  ruled  over  Ubristendom  with  a  roil  of  iron,  and  the 
saints  hid  themselves  tn  mountains  and  cates,  being  destiitUe^ 
afflieted,  tormented^  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.    The 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  made  it  their  great  object  to 
restore  the  Scriptures,  the  scriptural  organization,  worship,  and 
theology,  to  the  church.    But  the  power  of  Rome  filled  the 
earth  like  a  huge  mountain,  a  mountain  of  brass,  and  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  human  effort,  and  to  be  impervious  even 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grod  himself.    The  intrepid  Luther  fixed  his 
fearless  eye  on  this  brazen  rock,  he  raised  his  brawny  arm,  and 
with  the  hammer  of  God's  word  gave  it  a  tremendous  blow. 
It  shook  and  rumbled,  as  if  with  an  earthquake,  and  threatened 
to  roll  its  whole  weight  upon  the  audacious  assailant.     But 
nothing  daunted,  he  gathered  his  whole  strength  and  smote 
again,  harder  than  before,  and  it  cracked  through  and  through; 
then  blow  followed  blow  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  at  every 
stroke  the  fragments  flew  in  all  directions,  and  men  waked  up 
and  wondered  what  had  become  of  it  all ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  Popery  has  been  employed  in  gathering  up  the  pieces, 
and  trying  to  put  them  together  again. 

The  task  of  reconstruction  fell  to  the  calmer  and  clearer,  the 
less  poetioal  and  more  philosophical,  intellect  of  Calvin.  He 
rediscovered  and  developed  with  admirable  completeness  and 
clearness  the  presbyterial  organization  of  the  apostolic  church ; 
and  he  finished  it  and  polished  it,  just  as  he  did  his  theology,  to 
a  systematic  niceness  and  accuracy  which  the  Bible  never  aim- 
ed at.  Luther  looked  on  and  admired,  and  heartily  wished  'he 
could  introduce  such  a  system  of  Church  organization  into -Ger- 
many ;  but  he  found  the  people  were  nt)t  prepared  for  it,  and 
were  as  yet  meapable  of  any  system  of  'jself-governmint. 
**'!  fear,"  said  he,  **  that  anarchy  would  come  of  it,  for  w^'Ger- 
mans  are  a  wild,  rough,*roaTing  set,  with  whom  it  is  scarcely 
sale  to  attempt  any  innovation,  even  when  the  most  urgent 
necessity  demands  It.*"'  {Henry^s  OalmtylhlM:)  Tery  soon, 
•however,  the  presbyterial  organisation  was  introduced  into 
'Germany,  and  even  in  a  more  popular  form  than  Calvin  bad 
ventured  upon  in  Geneva,  and  has  ever  since  prevailed  through- 
out the  Lutheran  church. 
The 'theory  of  Calvin,  like  everything  ebe  on'\Vhi6h  he 
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speculated,  was  very  perfect;  but  there  were  practical  diffi- 
cullies  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  in  the  Genevan  common- 
wealth. The  elders  were  appointed  by  the  sovernmenty  instead 
of  being  elected  by  the  people ;  so  were  uie  pastors ;  though 
on  the  pastoral  appointments,  the  congregations  had  a  veto : 
the  synods,  also,  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  government  had  very  great  influence  in  all  cases 
of  discipline.  Calvin,  in  his  zeal  to  prevent  clerical  domination, 
brought  the  church  into  too  close  subjection  to  the  state,  and  in 
all  church  courts,  as  established  by  him,  there  were  two  lay 
delegates  to  one  clerical.  {^Henry's  Calmn,  II.  pp.  79,  120.) 
The  system  of  Calvin,  essentially,  was  adopted  in  Holland ;  in 
France  the  theory  was  carried  out  into  practice  with  great  com- 
pleteness and  the  most  happy  results,  as  it  was  also  in  Scot- 
land, from  which  last  country  it  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Puritan  churches  of  New  England,  formed  by  emigrants 
from  Old  England,  who  belonged  to  the  national  church,  were 
presbyterially  organized,  and  with  a  more  rigid  adherence  to 
the  scriptural  model,  than  even  the  churches  of  Geneva  or 
Scotland.  There  is  no  church  constitution  more  essentially 
scriptural  than  the  '*  Cambridge  Platform,"  as  originally  puVv- 
lished  in  1648.  Each  church  had  its  pastor  and  teacher,  its 
board  of  elders  and  deacons,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  instead 
of  a  permanent,  territorial  church  court,  above  the  church  ses- 
sions, the  practice  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
adopted,  viz.,  that  of  calling  together  an  occasional  synod  or 
council,  when  circumstances  required  it 

Of  all  these  churches  the  worship  is  very  simple,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures ;  consisting  of  prayer,  singing,  read- 
ing the  word,  preaching,  administermg  the  ordinances  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper,  without  pomp  or  unscriptural  or 
extra-scriptural  parade. 

The  theology  of  all  these  churches,  too,  and  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  expressed  in  their  authorized  creeds,  is  essentially 
the  same ;  biblical,  strict,  and  prevailingly  Calvinistic.  In  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  harshest  features  of  Calvinism,  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  church  of  England  is  quite  as  high  as  any  of 
the  original  Calvinistic  creeds ;  and  Lutheranism  aiffers  only  by 
admitting  the  divine  prerecognition  of  faith  and  good  worls  in 
the  elect,  which  Calvinism  denies. 

The  Lutheran  churches  admit  rather  more  ceremony  in  their 
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public  worship,  than  the  Calvinistic,  though  the  difference  is 
not  generally  very  observable ;  but  unhappily  the  church  of 
England,  in  its  organization,  rites,  and  modes  of  worship,  has 
retained  so  much  of  the  Pap^l  element,  as  always  to  nourish 
within  her  bosom  a  large  party  entirely  opposed  to  the  strictly 
Protestant  and  Augustinian  spirit  of  her  doctrinal  articlea 
These  articles  were  the  work  of  Cranmer  and  of  Parker,  but 
the  ritual  was  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Henry  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  object  seemed  to  be,  as  a  shrewd 
writer  has  observed,  ^  to  transfer  the  full  cup  of  Rome  to  their 
own  hands,  and  spill  as  little  by  the  way  a&  possible.' 

The  orthodox  Baptist  churches  arei  organized  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  strictest  independency ;  they  are  strongly  anti-prela* 
tical,  very  simple  in  their  worship,  and  strictly  Calvinistic  in 
their  theology.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  derived  directly 
from  the  church  of  England,  discard  the  doctrinal  Calvinism  of 
the  ^*  thirty-nine  articles,"  while  thev  retain  the  monarchical 
element  in  their  organization  ^  though  they  very  properly  and 
Biost  emphatically  disclaim  all  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  epis- 
copacy. On  this  point,  they  sympathize  entirely  with  us,  and 
not  at  all  with  Rome  or  Oxford ;  and  the  same  is  true,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Episcopalians.  The 
fiaptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  evangelical  Episcopalians  are 
also  with  us  on  another  most  vital  point,  viz.,  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  word  of  God,  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice  in  the  Chrbtian  church.  With  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  these  three  classes,  we  desire  to  have  no  controversy,  and 
need  have  none ;  we  regard  them  as  our  brethren  in  Christ,  and 
freely  concede  to  them  the  same  liberty  which  we  take  for  our- 
selves, of  choosing  the  form  of  church  organization,  and  the 
mode  of  worship,  which  pleases  them  best. 

After  this  brief  historical  sketch,  I  proceed,  as  was  pn^)osed, 
to  give, 

IjL  a  obnbbaL'  ^view  op  tub  advantaqbs  of  pbesbyv^bun 
fbinciples,  in  contrast  with  the  pbinciples  of  opposing  sys- 
tbms. 

1.  Mvantages  in  respect  to  poliiy. 

When  Christianity  was  introduced^  the  despotic  form  of  civil 
foUty  was  universal,  and  the  church  was  the  only  republic  then 
in  existence ;  but  the  despotic  spirit  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
church,  and  after  the  incorporatiop;  of  the  church  into  the  state> 
hy  CoRstantine,  the  same  deqpotism  reigned  in  both,  and  the 
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emperor  became  head  of  the  church,  as  he  had  been  before,  of 
the  state.  Though  bishops,  for  a  vrhile,  still  continued  to  be 
elected  by  popular  suffrage,  according  to  primitive  usage,  as  is 
evident  from  the  election  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  (as  given  by 
Qibbon  in  the  27th  chapter  of  **  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  * 
Roman  £mpire,)  and  various  other  examples  of  the  same  kind ; 
yet  no  bishop  could  retain  the  charge  of  his  flock  without  the 
assent  or  confirmation  of  the  civil  power.  After  a  while  the 
government  itself  began  to  appoint  to  the  important  sees,  and 
when  the  imperial  power  fell  oeforethe  northern  barbarians,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  which 
the  Emperor  of  Rome  had  begun.  Hence,  in  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation (chapter  xvii.,)  Papal  Rome  is  justly  represented  as 
being  but  the  resuscitation  of  old  Pagan  Rom^  in  a  form  some- 
what modified. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  despotism  possesses  no  advantages 
over  freedom,  or  that  liberty  of  itself  is  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings.  Intelligence,  and  true  piety  are  the  greatest  blessings 
which  man  can  enjoy ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  an  intelligent  and 
truly  pious  subject  is  a  happier,  and  a  far  more  dignified  man, 
than  an  ignorant  and  ungodly  citizen  of  the  freest  republic  that 
ever  existed.  The  martyr,  in  his  dungeon,  has  a  far  better  lot  ^ 
than  the  maniac  at  large ;  and  the  most  oppressed  slave  is  not 
unfrequently  a  less  miserable  man  than  his  master. 

But  despotism  is  always  wrong  in  this :  it  checks  and  sup- 
presses the  growth  of  the  individual  man ;  it  is  a  foe  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  species.  Freedom  puts  no  constraint  on  na- 
ture ;  it  allows  each  individual  to  develope  himself  according  to 
the  powers  which  God  has  given  him,  and  thus  prevents  mon- 
strous inequalities.  But  despotism  does  violence  to  nature;  it 
swells  a  few  into  bloated,  unhealthful,  unfeeling  giants,  and 
dwar&  all  the  rest  to  sickly  pigmies.  It  is  like  some  process, 
by  which  all  the  trees  of  our  forests  might  be  reduced  to  shrubs, 
except  now  and  then  an  enormous,  hollow,  cumbering  syca- 
more, attaining  to  three  or  four  times  its  natural  size.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  such  an  arrangement  ?  Is  not  God's  way 
the  best  ? 

Wherever  the  despotic  principle  prevails,  and  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  its  prevalence,  this  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced :  it  does  violence  to  nature,  it  dwarfs  the  human  race.  It 
imparts  to  a  few  a  disproportibnate  and  unhealthful  growth,  at 
the  expense  of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  many.    Look  at 
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the  ^eat  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity^  and  see  \irhat  mere 
children  they  are  in  religious  Icnowledge,  compared  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  members  of  any  evangelical  Protestant 
church  :  for  example,  contrast  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelandi 
in  this  respecty  ^vith  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Man  is 
naturally  indolent,  and  not  inclined  to  exert  himself  when  he 
finds  every  thing  done  to  his  hand ;  and  without  exertion  there 
is  neither  growth  nor  strength.  Let  all  church  matters  be  left 
to  the  priesthood,  and  the  lay  members  will  think  and  care,  and 
of  course  know,  very  little  respecting  them:  But  when  the 
people  are  habituated  to  act  and  direct,  then  they  will  labor  and 
inform  themselves.  The  different  effects  of  ecclesiastical  despo- 
tism and  ecclesiastical  freedom  are  immediately  seen  on  con- 
trasting an^two  countries  where  thejr  respectively  exist.  Com- 
pare Austria  with  Prussia,  or  Italy  with  New  England,  or  Mex- 
ico with  our  Middle  States,  or  any  prelatic  community  with  any 
Presfbyterian  community,  and  judge  from  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  has  the  best  effect, 
in  awakening,  and  invigorating,  and  informing  the  mind. 

2.  Advantages  in  respect  to  ritual  and  uorship. 

A  cumbrous  and  ceremonious  ritual  overlays  the  intellectual 
powers  and  checks  their  exercise ;  it  engenders  and  perpetuates 
that  kind  of  superstition  which  substitutes  the  means  for  the 
end,  and  offers  to  God  the  exercises  of  the  body  instead  of  the 
emotions  of  the  soul.  The  same  is  the  effect  of  a  formal  liturgy 
constantly  used  in  all  acts  of  worship.  To  a  liturgy  for  some 
parts  of  public  worship,  such  as  is  used  in  ifaany  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection ;  we  can  pray  from  a  book,  as  well  as  sing  from  a  book ; 
but  the  real  objection  is,  to  confining  ally  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  words 
of  a  book,  and  leaving  no  room  for  the  mind  to  expand  itself 
according  to  the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  times  and  circum- 
stances. Liturgies  embracing  all  the  parts  of  worship  owe 
their  origin  to  an  ignorant  priesthood,  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  devotions  of  a  congregation ;  and  they  were  at  first  enforced 
on  all,  by  those  who  regarded  uniformity  in  external  rites  as  of 
more  importance  than  intelligent  devotion.  To  supply  what 
the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  would  not  allow  them  to  furnish,  the 
church  of  England  formerly  set  forth  books  of  homilies,  that  is, 
sermons,  which  those  ignorant  preachers  were  required  to  read 
from  their  pulpits,  because  they  were  not  capable  of  making 
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sermons  tbemselves.     (Coleman  on  PrifR.  Ch.,  p.  348-50  and 
368-) 

Supposing  a  party  should  arise  in  the  Episcopal  church,  who 
should  affirm  that  ministers  have  no  right  to  preach  sermons  of 
their  own  composition,  but  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  reading  over  and  over  again  of  these  same  homilies  to  thdr 
people,  with  the  occasional  supply  of  a  new  sermon  from  flie 
ordinary,  or  bishop,  when  circumstances  render  it  absolutely 
necessary ;  what  should  we  think  of  such  a  movement  1  jLt 
would  be  every  Whit  as  rational  and  as  Scriptural  as  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  affirm  that  the  liturgy  must  all  be  read  in 
public  worship,  and  no  other  prayer  ever  mtroduced,  except  by 
the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Why  should  not  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  eloquent  and  gifted  preacher  be  alloi|(ed  to  exert 
their  powers  for  the  edification  of  the  people  in  prayer,  as  well 
as  in  preaching  ?  It  is  true,  I  have  sometimes  heard  men  pray, 
when  I  wished  from  my  heart  they  had  beea  compdled  to  use 
a  liturgy,  in  order  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  pray  decently; 
but  I  have  oftenerseen  men  employ  the  whole  time  appropriated 
to  devotion,  in  reading  from  a  book,  when  the  devotions  of  the 
oongr^ation  would  have  been  vastly  improved,  if,  mstead  of 
the  words  of  the  book,  they  had  poured  forth  the  eSii^ons  of 
their  own  cultivated  intellect  and  pious  feeling,  in  a  form  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  assembly.  Liturgies 
may  help  the  weak,  but  they  embarrass  the  strong.  A  go-cart 
may  help  the  child  when  he  is  learning  to  walk,  but  it  would 
be  an  odd  appe&dage  to  a  full-grown  man,  with  strong  Itmfas 
and  muscles  well  developed.  If  grave  and  respectable  men 
should  choose  always  to  walk  the  streets  in  go-carts,  we  diould 
have  no  right  to  object ;  but  if,  not  content  with  this,  they 
ihould  pour  contempt  on  those  who  chose  to  make  use  of  their 
own  unincumbered  limbs  ;  if  they  were  even  to  affirm  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  walk  at  all,  or  at  least  to  walk 
gracefully,  unless  he  made  use  of  **  our  excellent  go<aft/*  we 
might  be  allowed  to  smile  at  what  must  seem  to  as  such  a  piece 
tf  absurdity. 

A  liturgy,  embracing  the  Scriptural  and  more  ancient  and 
venerable  forms  of  devotion,  partly  chanted  and  partly  read, 
not  slavishly  imposed,  and  leaving  always  ample  room  for  other 
devotional  exercises,  might  be  very  useful  in  public  worship, 
and  aid  in  forming  a  chastened  and  correct  style  of  public 
prayer ;  bot  a  long  and  formal  liturgy,  absorbing  aU  the  time, 
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19  worse  than  none,  and  tenfold  more  productive  of  abuse,  than 
the  worst  kind  of  extempore  prayer  that  ever  flowed  from  pious 
lips. 

The  best  form  of  devotion  is  that  which  unites  variety  with 
amplicity,  and  fervor  with  Scriptural  chasteness ;  which  leads 
the  soul  directly  to  God,  and  enables  it  to  lay  before  his  throne 
the  ever  varying  but  constantly  recurring  joys  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, wants  and  woes,  of  this  our  pilgrimage :  and  this  is  the 
theory  of  Presbyterian  worship. 

3.  Advantages  in  respect  to  theology. 

The  presbyterial  theology  is  a  Biblical  theology,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  traditional.  It  takes  the  Bible  as  its  only  in* 
fallible  standard,  and  requires  each  qan  to  examine  it  with  the 
best  means^  of  information  in  his  power,  and  draw  his  own 
doctrinal  conclusions  from  it  In  opposition  to  such  views,  we 
are  told  that  this  is  a  very  arrogant  and  self-confident  way  of 
theologiadng ;  that  the  private  mterpretation  of  Scripture,  for 
the  settlement  of  doctrinal  questions,  is  not  allowable;  that  we 
must  hear  the  voice  of  the  church ;  that  the  fathers  of  the 
first  six,  or  at  least  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  best  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  are  for  us  au- 
thoritative interpreters  of  Scripture,  and  their  statements  bind- 
ing in  respect  to  doctrinal  conclusions ;  that  this  is  the  only 
safe  method  of  theologizing,  the  only  sure  path  to  Scriptural 
truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  who  talk  in  this  strain  have  never 
read  the  fathers,  or  if  they  have  read  them,  it  must  have  been 
with  an  everlasting  farewell  to  all  common  sense.  The  fathers 
were  most  of  them  good  men,  many  of  them  for  their  times 
were  great  men ;  but  they  were  all  of  them  more  or  less  tinc- 
tured with  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived :  many  of  them  had  been  trained  in  pagan  vices  and  follies, 
were  converted  late  in  life,  and  were  never  any  more  fit  to  be 
teachers  of  Biblical  interpretation  or  theology  than  a  convert- 
ed Brahmin  or  Mohammedan  of  the  present  day.  As  to  all 
matters  of  fact  which  fell  under  their  own  observation,  or  which 
they  had  other  means  of  knowing,  they  are  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  give  testimony ;  but  as  to  their  opinions— their  specu- 
lations— their  exegetical  and  theological  views,  they  are  among 
the  weakest  and  least  profitable  of  Christian  writers.  A  few 
specimens  of  exegesis  and  theology  from  the  best  of  them, 
must,  I  think,  set  this  matter  in  a  light  perfectly  clear. 
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Jerome  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  industry,  the  best 
Biblical  scholar  of  his  time,  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
now  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  of  paramount, 
and  even  of  divine  authority.      His  contemporary  Vigilantioi  i 

had  objected  to  praying  to  the  saints,  upon  the  ground  that  they  \ 

could  not  be  omnipresent,  and  therefore  might  fail  to  hear  our  i 

prayers.   To  this  Jerome,  with  great  energy,  replies  {adv.  Vigi^  ! 

lantium)^  *'  Wilt  thou  give  laws  to  God  ?  Wilt  thou  put 
chains  on  the  Apostles,  that  they  shall  be  held  in  custody  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  not  be  with  their  Lord,  when  it  is 
written  concerning  them,  ^  they  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goethf*  If  the  Lamb  be  every  where,  then  they  who  are 
with  the  Lamb  must  also  be  believed  to  be  every  where."  So 
then,  according  to  this  most  eminent  Biblical  scholar  amone 
the  fathers,  the  text.  Rev.  14 :  4,  refers  not  to  a  moral  obedi- 
ence to  Christ,  but  to  a  physical  presence  with  him,  and  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  proof  of  the  omnipresence  of  all 
and  each  one  of  the  saints. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  contemporary  with  Jerome. 
He  was  an  energetic,  dignified  man,  of  great  courage  and  con- 
sistency. He  debarred  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  from 
the  communion  on  account  of  his  offences ;  and  made  him  con- 
fess hs  sins  and  beg  pardon  before  the  whole  congregation, 
like  the  meanest  penitent.  He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  that 
greatest  of  patristic  theologians,  Augustine,  and  the  author  of 
that  most  beautiful  piece  of  church  music,  the  original  **  Te 
Deum  Latidamus"  But  how  will  it  do  to  take  Ambrose  as  an 
authoritative  interpreter  of  Scripture  ?  He  is  arguing  (Epist 
42  that  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  always  a  virgin,  and 
had  no  children  after  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
quotes  Ezek.  44  :  2,  "  This  (the  east)  gate  shall  be  shut,  it 
shajl  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it;  because 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it 
shall  be  shut ;"  and  thus  he  reasons  upon  it :  *^  Is  not  Mary 
this  gate  by  whom  the  Redeemer  entered  this  world,  concerning 
whom  it  is  written,  the  Lord  entered  in  by  her,  and  she  shall  be 
shut  after  his  birth  V*    The  learned  Jerome  chimes  in  with  the  * 

same  tone  of  argument  and  says  {adv.  Pelag.  Lib.  II.),  **  Christ 
alone  opened  the  closed  portals  of  the  virgin's  womb,  which 
nevertheless  remained  continually  closed.  This  is  the  closed 
eastern  gate  by  which  the  High  Priest  went  in  and  out,  and 
nevertheless  it  was  always  shut."    {Gieseler  I.  508,  616.)    It 
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has  often  been  matter  of  wonder  to  me  whether  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
Bishop  Onderdonky  and  Bishop  Purcelly  and  other  dignified 
gentlemen  of  the  same  class,  do  really  open  their  mouths  and 
swallow  all  this,  and  call  it  good.  These  are  not  select  gems ; 
the  fathers  are  covered  a  rosiro  ad  unguem  with  diamonds  of 
the  same  water.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  of 
this  sort  from  the  greatest  and  best  of  them — Origen,  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  the  Gregories,  Epbrem  the  Syrian,  etc.  etc. 

But  Bishop  Brownell  of  Connecticut,  living  in  the  land  of  the 
Puritans,  b  more  modest  in  his  claims,  and  confines  his  patristic 
authority  to  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Accord- 
ing to  ^Disbop  Brownell's  advice,  then,  we  will  go  back  to 
the  second  century,  and  even  to  the  first.  Old  father  Papias  had 
been  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  and  so  far  ib  tradi' 
Hon  is  concerned  is  as  well  qualified  as  any  body  to  be  our  teach- 
er.  Let  us  give  one  specimen  of  his  exegesis  and  theology  as 
presented  to  us  by  Irensus  {adv.  Har,  c.  33),  who  had  himself 
Deen  personally  acauainted  with  Polycarp  and  other  personal 
friends  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  testimony  of  Papias  is  this  : 
"  The  elders  remember,  who  had  seen  John  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  to  have  heard  from  him  in  what  manner  the  Lord  taught 
concerning  those  times  (that  is,  the  millennium),  and  said,  ^  The 
days  will  come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  every  vine  having  ten 
thousands  stalks,  and  every  stalk  having  ten  thousand  branches, 
and  every  branch  having  ten  thousand  stems,  and  every  stem 
having  ten  thousand  clusters,  and  every  cluster  having  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  and  every  grape,  when  pressed,  will  give  three 
hundred  gallons  {twenty^five  melretas)  of  wine :  and  when  any 
one  of  the  saints  takes  hold  on  one  cluster,  another  will  cry 
out,  I  am  a  better  cluster ;  here  take  me,  and  by  me  bless  the 
Lord.'  In  like  manner  every  grain  of  wheat  will  yield  ten 
thousand  stalks,  and  every  stalk  will  bear  ten  thousand  grains, 
and  every  grain  will  give  ten  pounds  of  superfine  lour,'' 
simila  Clara  mundce,  (RoiUVs  Relig,  Sac.y  L  pp.  9,  10.) 
Alas  !  what  will  the  temperance  societies  do  in  the  millennium  1 
When  every  grain  of  wheat  produces  ten  thousand  stalks  of 
straw,  when  there  are  to  be  so  many  grapes,  and  every  single 
grape  to  yield  three  hundred  gallons  of  wme,  the  old  advertise- 
ment will  indeed  be  realized :  *'  Dead  drunk /or  a  penny y  and 
straw  for  nothing.** 

This  is  what  Irenaeus  testifies  that  Papias  said,  that  John 
«aidi  that  the  Lord  Jesus  said ;  as  fair  and  as  well  authenticated  an 
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exaraple  of  traditioii  as  can  be  foand  in  all  Christian  antiquhjr. 
Now  just  compare  it  with  the  New  Testament,  with  the  gospel 
of  John  in  particular,  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  patristic 
tradition  is  a  safe  guide,  yea,  the  only  safe  guide,  in  Biblical  in- 
terpretation. Indeed,  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  is  fi>und  in  the 
immense  »llin^  off  in  every  quality  fitted  to  inspire  respect  and 
confidence,  which  the  reader  feels  m  passing  from  the  last  books 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  first  books  written  by  Christians 
immediately  succeeding,  and  who  had  themselves  been  personal- 
ly acquainted  with  the  Apostles. 

But  if  Papias  was  a  good  man,  how  came  he  to  tell  such  a 
story  ?  It  is  evident  that  Papias  had  never  been  a  strong  man; 
and  in  his  old  a^e  he  was  probably  weaker  than  ever,  and 
acquired  that  species  of  memory  which  manifests  itself  in  recol- 
lecting things  that  never  happened.  From  the  lusciousness  of 
the  picture  be  draws,  I  should  imagine  that  he  must  have  toU 
the  above  story  when  hospitably  entertained  by  some  Christian 
family,  after  having  eaten  a  much  better  dinner  than  be  was 
osually  wont  to  find,  and  washing  it  down  with  plen^^  of  good 
mellow  wine.  I  commend  father  Papias  to  the  special  attention 
of  those  who  interpret  Scripture  by  tradition^  and  oppose  tempe- 
rance societies. 

In  reference  to  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  interpret  such  a 
book  as  the  New  Testament  by  such  traditions  as  these,  I  cannot 
help  quoting  a  characteristic  passage  from  that  glorious  old 
Puritan,  John  Milton.  It  is  found  in  his  tract  on  Prelatical 
Episcopacy,  and  reads  as  follows  :  **  We  do  injuriously  in  think- 
ing to  taste  better  the  pure  evangelic  manna,  by  seasoning  our 
mouths  with  the  tainted  scraps  and  fragments  of  an  unknown 
table,  and  searchiug  among  the  venomous  and  polluted  rags 
dropped  overworn  from  the  toiling  shoulders  of  time,  with  these 
deformedly  to  quilt  and  interlace  the  entire,  the  spotless  and 
ondecaying  robe  of  truth,  the  daughter,  not  of  time,  but  of 
heaven." 

But  say  the  traditionists,  it  is  not  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  fathers  that  we  rely  upon,  it  is  their  unaninums  constnL 
The  great  maxim  is  that  so  well  stated  b]r  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
cis  (Commowt/.  ch.  3) :    <*  In  the  Catholic  church  itself,  this 

Erincipally  is  to  be  cared  for :  that  we  hold  to  that  which  his  been 
elieved  every  where,  always,  and  by  all."    I  ask,  then,  what 
that  is  which  "  has  been  believed  every  where,  always^  and  fty 
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off?"  The  fathers  differed  from  each  other,  on  all  questions  of 
doctrine  and  practice  quite  as  much  as  any  equal  number  of 
modem  eyangelical  theologians  hare  done,  as  can  easily  be 
proved  by  extracts  from  their  writings.  In  what  particulars 
did  this  so-called  unanimous  consent  ever  obtain,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  simple  statements  of  the  oldest  creed  that  has  been 
preserved  (i  befieve  in  (Sod  the  Father  Almighty^)  and  the 
divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  very 
points  on  which  there  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  unanimous 
consent,  among  all  evangelical  theologians  and  Christians  1 
Beyond  these  points  there  is  no  unanimous  consent,  and  to 
pretend  to  carry  it  any  further  is  merely  hoodwinking  the  ig- 
norant. 

The  fathers  themselves  were  far  enough  from  pretending  to 
unanimity,  even  on  points  of  doctrine  which  they  considered 
essential ;  nor  did  thev  admit,  even  into  their  thoughts,  any  of 
the  arrogant  claims  which  have  since  been  urged  in  their  behalf. 
They  uniformly  deferred  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
adcnowledged  their  own  liability  to  error ;  and,  in  truth,  when 
they  were  at  swords-points  against  each  other,  they  must  have 
known  that  they  could  not  all  be  right. 

Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  contend  most  earnestly 
for  an  earthly  millennium,  of  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  de- 
light ;  which  opinion  is  sharply  and  even  bitterly  opposed  and 
ridiculed  by  Jerome  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus.  Jerome  affirmed  that  the  dispute  between  Peter 
and  Paul  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  was  all  a 
•ham,  got  up  by  agreement  between  the  two  Apostles,  for  popu- 
lar effect ;  at  which  Augustine  gets  quite  angry,  and  asserts  that 
Paul  rebuked  Peter  in  real  and  sober  earnest.  Tertullian  and 
Augustine  maintained  that  the  soul  was  propagated  from  father 
to  son,  like  the  body  ;  Jerome  ridiculed  this  idea,  and  asserted 
that  the  soul  is  created  by  Qod,  and  united  to  the  body.  The 
age  of  Christ,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics, the  celebration  of  Easter,  occasioned  violent  disputes,  in 
which  fathers  of  undoubted  orthodoxy  fought  against  fathers 
equally  orthodox.  Cyril  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  Son :  Tbeodoret  retorted  that  this  was  an  impious  and 
blasphemous  doctrine.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  made  Con* 
stantinople  the  sovereign  episcopate ;  the  council  of  Sardica 
decreed  the  sovereignty  to  Rome.    These  are  but  specimens — 
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there  is  no  end  to  their  disputes.  {Daille  on  the  Fathers^  11. 
112—125.) 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  stated, 
we  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  fathers  themselves. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Caiech,  4) :  "  For  nothing  at  all  ought  to 
be  delivered  concerning  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith, 
without  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  at  all  influ* 
enced  by  probabilities  or  prepared  arguments ;  nor  should  you 
in  any  wise  believe  roe  that  say  these  things  to  you,  unless  you 
take  the  demonstration  of  the  things  that  are  declared  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Basil,  {Moral  XXVI.  1) :  "  Every  word  and 
action  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  divinely 
inspired  Scriptures,  to  the  full  confirmation  of  the  good  and  the 
confusion  of  the  evil." 

Theophilus  {Pasch,  2)  :  *Mt  is  an  instinct  of  the  Devil  to  fol- 
low the  sophisms  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  think  any  thing 
divine  without  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures." 

Ambrose  {Of.  Lib.  VIL  Ep.  47):  <'  I  take  it  for  a  [favcM* 
when  any  one  that  readeth  my  writings  giveth  me  an  account 
of  what  doubts  he  there  meeteth  with  ;  first,  because  I  may  be 
deceived  even  in  those  things  which  I  know  ;  moreover,  many 
things  escape  one,  and  many,  sound  differently  to  different  per- 
sons." 

Jerome  {con*  Helvid.) :  *^  As  we  do  not  deny  those  things 
which  are  written,  so  we  reject  those  things  which  are  not 
written."  # 

{Com,  in  Hob.) :  *^  Thus  have!  delivered  unto  you  my  expo> 
sition  of  this  book  ;  but  if  any  one  produce  that  which  is  more 
exact  and  true,  take  his  exposition  rather  than  mine." 

{Com.  in  Zach,) :  '*Thb  I  have  delivered  according  to  the 
utmost  of  my  poor  ability,  yet  if  any  man  can  give  a  better  or 
a  truer  account  of  these  things,  I  shall  gladly  acquiesce  in  it." 

Jerome  speaks  as  freely  of  the  other  fathers  as  he  does  of 
himself.  He  says,  **  Cyprian  scarcely  touched  the  Scripture 
at  all ;  Victorinus  was  not  able  to  express  his  own  thoughts  ; 
Lactantius  is  not  so  happy  in  his  endeavors  to  prove  our  reli« 
gion,  as  he  is  in  overthrowing  that  of  others  ;  Arnobius  is  very 
uneven  and  conftised,  and  too  luxurious  ;  Hilary  13  too  swelling,, 
and  incumbered  with  too  long  periods." 

Augustine  {Liter.  Petit.  Lib.  III.  c.  6) :  "  I  say  not,  if  we, 
but  if  an  angel  from  heaven  shall  tell  us  any  thing  beside  that 
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Jou  have  received  in  the  Scriptures,  legal  and  evangelical,  let 
im  be  accursed." 

(EpisL  to  Jerome)  :  "  I  owe  only  to  those  books  of  Scripture^ 
which  are  called  canonical,  such  reverence  and  honor  as  to  be» 
lieve  steadfastly  that  none  of  their  authors  ever  committed  any 
error  in  their  writings.  But  as  for  all  other  writers,  how  eminent 
soever  they  may  be,  either  for  sanctity  or  learning,  I  read  them 
so  as  not  immediately  to  conclude  that  whatever  I  there  find  is 
true,  because  they  have  said  it,  but  onlv  because  they  convince 
me,  either  out  of  the  books  of  the  said  canonical  Scripture,  or 
else  by  some  probable  reason  that  what  they  say  is  true." 
(Daille  on  the  FcUherSy  II,  11-40,  and  Cary^s  Testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  pp  108-112.) 

Such  quotations  express  the  true  Presbyterian  principle  on 
this  subject :  they  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  They  are 
genuine,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Now  if  any  one  can  produce 
opposing  quotations  from  these  same  fathers,  quotations  asserting 
unanimity  or  infallibility,  or  an  authority  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  Scripture,  such  quotations  would  strengthen  my  position  im- 
measurably ;  for  they  would  show  that  the  fathers  had  no  unan- 
imous consent  even  with  themselves  in  maintaining  either  truth 
or  error.  But  I  believe  the  fathers,  fairly  interpreted,  will  not 
be  found  to  be  much  at  variance  on  this  point ;  that  there  was 
among  them  a  unanimous  consent  in  respect  to  their  own  falli- 
bility, and  the  infallibility  and  sufficiency  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  alone.  Their  unanimous  consent  was  confined  to  a 
very  few  articles,  and  these  are  the  articles  in  regard  to  which 
all  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name  have  always  been 
agreed  ;  and  in  respect  to  all  other  things  they  differed  and  dis- 
puted as  much  as  fallible  men  have  ever  done,  in  any  age  since. 

A  theology  received  on  human  authority,  whether  that  au- 
thority be  fathers  or  councils,  popes  or  bishops — a  theology  de* 
pending  for  its  proof  on  the  assertions  of  men,  and  not  on  the  au* 
thority  of  God^s  word  or  the  force  of  argument,  is  tame,  spirit- 
less, and  of  very  little  use.  A  living,  authoritative  expounder 
of  God*s  will,  whose  words  were  all  to  be  received  as  oracles, 
and  who  was  to  infuse  religious  knowledge  into  us  without 
study  or  responsibilitv  of  our  own,  would  be  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.  It  would  affect  us  morally  and  mentally,  as  it 
would  physically,  if  God  were  to  appoint  a  set  of  men  to  bring 
all  our  food  to  our  mouths,  and  put  all  our  clothing  upon  our 
bodies,  without  forethought  or  labor  of  our  own.     Either 
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arraDgement  would  soon  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  idiocy ;  for 
without  the  necessity  of  exercise  the  powers  are  never  de- 
veloped. Such  arrangements  are  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy 
of  God's  dealings  with  man ;  they  are  hostile  to  all  human  im- 
provement The  Creator  of  man  has  never  made  any  such  ar- 
rangements; they  are  all  the  fictions  of  would-be  tyrants,  labor- 
ing to  chain  down  the  souls  which  God  has  made  for  freedom. 
It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  believe  passively  the  statements  of 
another,  but  such  a  belief  is  not  worth  the  having ;  it  does 
the  soul  no  good.  The  injunction,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fad 
that  which  is  goodf  is  not  addressed  to  bishops  and  ecclesiastics 
merely,  but  to  all  Christians  of  every  rank,  who  are  all  and 
equally  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  under  equal  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  to  use  their  own  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities to  investigate  truth  for  themselves;  and  to  this  re- 
sponsibility they  Will  all  be  holden  at  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
and  no  man  can  surrender  his  conscience  to  the  keeping  of  his 
priest  without  imminent  peril  to  his  soul  The  very  labor  ne- 
cessary to  investigate  the  Bible  and  examine  the  other  sources  of 
knowledge  which  God  has  given  us,  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  the 
truth  itself  which  is  obtain^  by  it;  and  the  last  is  of  but  little 
use  without  the  first  The  exercise  which  the  laboring  man  gets 
is  as  important  to  him  as  his  wages,  and  without  it  he  would 
have  neither  strength  nor  health.   What  but  lifting  the  hammer 

fives  such  a  muscle  to  the  blacksmith's  arm?  and  what 
ut  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  for  himself,  makes  the  hated 
Presbyterian  peasant  so  different  a  being  from  the  Italian  Ro- 
manist of  the  same  class?  To  secure  uniformity  in  faith  by 
taking  away  a  man's  power  or  right  to  investigate  truth,  is  like 

{preventing  a  soldier's  running  away  in  battle  by  cutting  off  his 
egs.  It  is  true  he  can  no  longer  retreat,  but  neither  can  he 
advance ;  if  he  has  lost  the  power  to  be  a  deserter,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  lost  the  power  to  be  a  soldier. 

While  man  is  limited  in  knowledge  and  imperfect  in  holi- 
ness, wherever  there  is  freedom  of  investigation,  there  will  be 
difference  of  opinion  and  some  bitterness  of  controversy  ;  and 
perfect  uniformity  of  opinion  and  entire  quietness  in  the  public 
mind,  is  to  be  secured  only  by  an  entire  sacrifice  of  ail  the 
higher  qualities  of  intellect  and  heart  In  the  papal  church 
itself,  wherever  thought  has  been  permitted,  there  has  always 
been  controversy ;  and  controversy  has  been  suppressed  only 
when  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  ecclesiastical  power.     Think 
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as  you  please^  btd  only  hear  the  churchy  has  always  been  the 
language  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  to  the  mind  disposed  to 
think  for  itself;  and  in  the  prelatic  vocabulary,  church  is  sy- 
nonymous with  hierarchy.  Yet  papists  vaunt  their  uniformity 
and  reproach  us  with  our  divisions,  as  if  this  were  an  unanswer- 
able argument  in  their  favor,  and  against  us.  As  well  might 
the  graveyard  boast  its  own  quiet,  and  reproach  the  busy  mart 
with  its  bustle  and  noise.  On  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  there  is  essential  unanimity  among  evangelical  Protes* 
tants  of  every  name ;  and  any  unanimity  beyond  this  in  the 
papal  or  prelatic  church,  is  produced  by  intellectual  palsy  or 
death.  The  security  which  the  rigid  papist  enjoys  against 
sectarianism,  is  very  much  like  the  seeurity  which  the  man  half 
dead  with*paralysis  has  against  convulsions. 

Freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  has  its  re*> 
sponsibilities  and  dangers,  its  trials  and  inconveniences ;  but 
yet  without  freedom  there  is  no  life.  The  living  man  must 
sometimes  feel  pain ;  it  is  the  dead  only  who  never  smart.  The 
celibate  priest,  by  the  efforts  of  his  own  ingenuity,  makes  an 
automaton,  and  by  pressing  its  springs,  he  can  cause  it  to  move 
a  little,  and  utter  a  few  specified  wc^  which  it  was  formed  to 
utter.  The  married  minister,  according  to  God's  ordinance,  be- 
gets a  living  child,  endued  with  spontaneity,  sense,  and  reason. 
*^  Pshaw,"  says  the  priest,  '^  your  child  cries,  it  is  noisy,  it  makes 
trouble,  it  gets  sick,  it  is  exposed  to  danger,  it  gives  you  great 
anxiety ;  but  here,  see  my  child,  that  does  not  cry,  is  never 
noisy,  makes  but  little  trouble,  is  never  sick,  seldom  runs  into 
danger,  gives  me  almost  no  anxiety."  ^'  All  true,"  replies  the 
minister ;  ^<  still  I  am  well  contented  to  be  the  father  of  a  living 
immortal  man,  if  he  does  cost  me  some  anxiety  and  labor, 
rather  than  the  maker  of  a  mere  machine,  however  ingenious 
or  amusing  it  may  be."  Here  is  just  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems. 

The  Presbyterian  theolog]^  is  also  strict  and  Augustinian,  or 
rather  I  would  say,  Pauline,  in  opposition  to  loose  and  Pelagian 
views.  There  may  be  much  of  religious  emotion  and  many 
lovely  traits  of  character,  even  under  the  influence  of  an  in<> 
definite  or  Pelagian  theology;  but  a  doctrinal  tendency  of  this 
kind  is  always  injurious  to  the  solidity  and  firmness  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  Though  much  is  sometimes  said,  theoretically, 
of  the  necessarily  immoral  tendency  of  the  strict  Presbyterian 
theology,  yet,  in  practice,  it  has  always  been  found  that,  in  corn- 
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munities  where  this  rigid  theology  prevails,  there  the  morality 
is  uniformly  more  strict  and  pure  than  in  communities  of  an  op- 
posite theological  tendency. 

I  am  now  to  give,  according  to  the  plan  indicated, 

III.  Some  special  reasons  why  these  principles  of  Preset- 

TERIANISM  should  BE  INSISTED  UPON  AND  PROPAGATED  AT  THE  PRES- 
ENT TIME,  AND  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

1.  These  principles  are  best  adapted  to  the  present  political 
condition  and  tendencies  of  our  country. 

Our  political  institutions  arc  democratic,  and  the  tendencies 
are  to  a  continued  increase  of  the  democratic  development. 
This  tendency  must  go  on,  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and 
not  of  an  isolated  nation.  The  old  world  is  much  faster  verg- 
ing towards  democracy  than  the  new  world  is  towards  mon- 
archy. The  church,  in  all  countries,  is  the  great  educational 
seminary  for  ihe  people  at  large ;  and  as  they  are  educated  in 
the  church,  so  will  they  act  in  the  state.  All  the  democratic 
elements  in  the  British  constitution,  all  the  republicanism  now 
in  existence,  owes  its  origin  to  a  republican  church  organiza- 
tion ;  and  had  there  been  no  church  without  a  bishopy  there 
would  at  this  day  have  be«n  no  state  vnthout  a  king.  Says  that 
bitter  hater  of  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  David  Hume, 
"  The  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  pre- 
served by  the  Puritans,  *  *  and  *  *  to  this  sect  *  *  •  • 
the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution."  And 
again,  '^  The  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root,  and,  spread- 
ing themselves  under  the  shelter  of  puritanical  absurdities,  be- 
came fashionable  among  the  people."  {^Hist  of  England^  V. 
183, 469.) 

Yet  some  strangely  think,  at  least  they  affect  to  think,  for 
they  actually  say  it,  that  a  monarchical  church  organization,  so 
far  from  being  unfavorable  to  civil  liberty,  actually  promotes  it, 
gives  people  a  relish  for  it,  and  an  ability  to  secure  it.  By 
what  strange  process  of  reasoning  they  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion, I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  remind  me  of  the  reasoning  of  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  lamenting  the  fact,  that  all  his  sons  be- 
came drunkards.  "  Why  they  should  get  into  such  a  way," 
said  he,  '^  of  going  to  the  tavern  and  drinking  and  getting 
drunk,  I  cannot  see;  for  I  never  kept  them  from  spirits  when 
they  were  young  :  I  always  bought  my  rum  by  the  barrel  and 
let  them  help  themselves  whenever  they  wanted.  I  am  sure  if 
they  are  drunkards  it  is  not  my  fault."  The  old  gentleman  seemed 
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rery  sincerely  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  keeping  children  from 
ram  was  the  very  \7ay  to  make  them  drunkards,  and  giving  it  to 
them  was  the  way  to  make  them  sober ;  and  it  must  be  by  some 
analogous  process  of  reasoning,  that  some  people  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  despotic  church  is  favorable  to  a  republican  state. 
I  know  that  some  men  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  republicans, 
notwithstanding  their  connexion  with  a  despotic  church,  as 
some  men  may  be  temperate  notwithstanding  a  childhood  ac* 
customed  to  alcohol ;  but  that  there  b  any  essential  tendency  in 
the  early  use  of  alcohol  to  make  men  temperate,  or  in  church 
despotism  to  make  them  freemen,  is  what  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  see.  So  far  as  abstract  reasoning  or  the  observation  of 
facts  may  go  to  justify  a  conclusion,  it  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  those  people  assume. 

Again,  popular  education,  the  education  of  the  masses,  is  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  republics ;  and  where  has  there  ever 
been  provision  made,  under  prelatic  rule,  for  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation ?  Prelacy  I  know  has  made  magnificent  endowments 
for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  the  education  of  the  few ; 
but  search  the  annals  of  education  through  and  through,  and 
where  will  you  find  a  liberal  system  of  common  schools  which 
did  not  originate  with. a  popular  church  organization  1  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  Congregational  New  England,  and  Lutheran 
Germany,  have  been  the  great  introducers  and  sustainers  of 
common-school  instruction,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new ; 
and  in  all  those  countries,  the  introduction  of  the  common-school 
'  ^stem  immediately  followed  the  presbyterial  church  organiza- 
tion. The  reason  is  obvious :  prelatic  despotism  seeks  to  con- 
trol by  direct  authority,  by  a  sacerdotal  caste ;  but  presbyterial 
parity  depends  on  the  power  of  argument  and  persuasive  reason- 
ings. To  the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  intelligence  is  essential ;  to 
that  of  the  former,  it  is  generally  a  most  formidable  obstacle. 
The  education  of  our  people,  therefore,  to  the  views  and  habits 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions,  both  in 
the  common  school  and  out  of  it,  depends  mainly  on  the 
churches  of  our  land  which  are  presbyterially  or  independently 
organized.  I  do  not  say  that  individuals  of  other  organizations 
will  not  take  deep  interest  in  this  matter  and  effect  great  good ; 
but  I  say  the  main  dependence,  the  chief  reliance,  must  be  on 
the  churches  which  are  democratically  organized. 

2.  These  principles  are  best  adapted  to  the  physical  condition 
and  necessities  of  our  country. 
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To  bring  our  soil  under  cultiTation,  to  ciTilize  our  country,  to 
rear  vfithin  it  the  structure  of  society  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation,  we  need  a  sturdy,  self-relying,  unflinching  yeoman- 
ry, intelligent  and  of  strict  morality,  with  heads  to  plan  and 
hands  to  execute  the  most  arduous  labors ;  and  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  population  which  a  Presbyterian  church  is  likely  to  pro* 
duce,  and  which  it  always  has  produced.  Look  into  all  the 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  household,  and  these  are  always 
the  characteristics  of  her  sons.  If  some  other  forms  of  religion 
may  boast  of  more  elegance,  refinement,  and  taste ;  if  others  still 
are  wont  to  exhibit  more  emotion,  or  the  flame  of  a  more  showy 
seal  'y  none  can  show  greater  knowledge  of  the  useful,  more 
skill  in  the  adapting  of  means  to  ends,  a  more  determbed  per^ 
severance,  a  more  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  an  energy 
more  unflagging,  a  zeal  more  lasting,  a  courage  more  steady, 
an  intelligence  more  enlightened,  a  morality  more  strict,  a  suc- 
cess more  certain. 

The  activity  and  enterprise,  the  thrift  and  shrewdness,  the 
intelligence  and  good  morals,  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Yankees^ 
have  passed  into  a  proverb :  none  are  more  cordially  welcomed 
than  they,  into  any  new  place  which  is  to  be  built  up  by  indus- 
try and  good  management  j  and  for  very  many  of  their  most 
valuable  qualities  thejr  are  obviously  indebted  to  the  education 
which  they  have  received  from  their  ecclesiastical  institutions^ 
their  churches  and  their  common  schools,  their  Bibles  and  thar 
psalm-books.  What  kind  of  a  civilization  would  have  ex- 
isted in  this  new  world  without  them.1  if  the  Spanish  or  French,* 
who  first  cot  footing  here,  had  succeeded  in  hdding  on  upon 
the  soil  1  Mexico  and  South  America  now  graphically  portray 
the  civilization  that  might  be  expected  here,  if  Popery  and 
Prelacy,  instead  of  Presbyterianism  and  Independency,  had  had 
the  training  of  our  infant  institutions. 

The  same  causes  that  made  these  churches  useful  at  fint 
render  their  services  necessary  still.  The  same  causes  that  have 
made  them  such  a  blessing  to  the  nation  already,  wouM  make 
the  same  principles  which  actuated  and  informed  them,  still 
more  generally  useful  if  more  widely  difiused.  These  are  the 
principles  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the 
desert  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad.  Having  tried  their 
efficacy,  having  witnessed  their  fruits,  having  already  reaped 
fkji^  them  an  abundant  harvest  of  good,  we  trust  our  country- 
"  men  will  not  turn  from  them  to  try  other  and  oppo^g  princi* 
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pies,  the  operatibn  of  which  has  already  turned  many  a  fruitful 
field  into  a  desert,  hut  seldom,  as  yet,  a  desert  into  a  fruitful 
field. 

3.  These  principles  are  best  adapted  to  the  moral  state  and 
wants  of  our  country. 

No  religion  can  be  efficacious  with  us,  unless  it  can  make  its 
appeals  to  the  understanding,  and  through  the  understanding  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  emotions  and  the  conscience.  No  state  author- 
ity here  enforces  ecclesiastical  decrees ;  there  is  no  veneration 
for  ancient  usages  that  can  sland  in  the  place  of  an  enlightened 
and  tender  conscience.  A  religion  of  the  imagination,  or  a  re- 
ligion of  emotion  merely,  cannot  exert  a  permanent  influence' 
amid  institutions  such  as  ours.  All  the  religion  of  high  church 
prelacy,  whether  papal  or  Puseyite,  is  a  religion  of  the  imagi- 
nation only.  Its  efficacy  consists  in  a  mysterious  power  com- 
municated to  the  sacraments  in  consequence  of  their  being  ad- 
ministered by  certain  persons  who  have  been  ordained  in  a  cer- 
tain line  of  succession.  Now  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  proof  of 
the  comoiunication  or  even  of  the  existence  of  any  such  power. 
It  makes  no  manifestation  of  its  presence  in  those  who  claim  it 
The  influence  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  at  all  increased  by  it,  in  those  who  are  said  to  re- 
ceive it ;  nay,  a  reliance  upon  it  seems  uniformly  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  this  influence.  According  to  all  the  sources 
of  evidence  to  which  we  can  have  access,  Isaac  Watts  and  Da- 
vid Brainard  were  as  good  men  and  as  useful  ministers  as  they 
could  have  been  if  all  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  had 
laid  their  hands  on  their  heads ;  and  the  celebrated  Talleyrand 
was  not  in  the  least  like  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  like  Paul  or 
Peter,  though  he  himself  wore  a  mitre,  and  was  said  to  be 
charged  with  this  mysterious  power  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged 
with  electricity. 

What  has  the  understanding  to  do  with  a  system  which  sup- 

f)ses  that  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  administered  by 
alleyrand,  secures,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  favor  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  but  when  administered  by  Payson, 
are  in  the  sight  of  God  of  no  avail  whatever  ?  a  theory  which 
makes  Jonathan  Swift  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  an  intruder  and  an  impostor  ?  What  is  this  mys- 
terious power  that  produces  no  effect  appreciable  by  any  of  the 
powers  of  perception  which  God  has  given  us  1  Which  cannot 
oe  known  by  the  intellect  nor  appreciated  by  the  senses,  which 
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can  neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  tasted,  nor  smelted,  sor 
touched,  and  'which  produces  no  effecta  that  can  ever  be  wit- 
nessed by  a  human  being  1  He  that  has  it  is  not  conscious  of 
possessing  it ;  he  that  receives  it  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
it  may  be  lost  or  found,  and  the  owner  be  equally  uncooscioys 
of  the  loss  or  the  acquisition. 

A  power  which  exhibits  no  evidence  of  its  ezistencei  ex- 
cept the  mere  assertion  of  a  class  of  men  interested  to  per- 
petuate a  delusion,  can  have  no  strong  hold  on  a  people  like 
ours.  Some  express  declaration  of  God's  word,  or  some  obvi- 
ous mir&cle,  must  attest  the  existence  of  such  a  power  before  it 
can  generally  be  believed ;  and  as  we  have  long  waited  in  vain 
to  witness  such  declarations  or  such  a  miracle,  we  pronounce 
the  whole  thing  a  humbug,  A  religion  resting  only  on  the 
imagination  requires  physical  power  for  its  support;  and  such 
aid  It  always  seeks.  Prelacy,  full  grown,  always  resorts  to  per- 
secution ;  it  can  rely  on  nothing  else.  And  where  the  civil  arm 
is  beyond  its  reach,  it  next  resorts  to  the  money  power,  and 
seeks  to  intrench  itself  by  holding  every  particle  of  church  pro- 
perty within  the  sacerdotal  grasp.  But  the  republicanism  of 
the  New  Testament  seeks  no  such  aids.  Its  property  is  cheer- 
fully intrusted  with  the  laity,  and  it  asks  nothing  o£  Caesar  but 
to  oe  let  alone. 

Nor  will  a  religion  of  mere  emotion  hold  our  people.  A 
system  producing  great  revivals,  which  sweep  two  hundredor 
three  hundred  into  the  church  in  two  or  three  weeks,  of  whom 
in  less  than  a  year  there  are  scarcely  twenty  or  thirty  remaining, 
all  the  rest  returning  like  dogs  to  their  vomit,  being  ten-fold 
more  the  children  of  bell  than  before, — a  system  which  pro- 
duces such  results  has  something  in  it  radically  defective ;  its 
defects  are  clearly  perceptible  to  every  sane  mind,  and  weake& 
the  public  conBdence  in  its  efficacy. 

Nor  will  a  reli^on  without  emotion  succeed  any  better  than 
a  religion  which  is  all  emotion.  It  fails  to  meet  the  soul  in  its 
most  pressing  necessities,  and  compels  it  to  look  elsewhere  for 
relief.  Neither  dead  orthodoxy  nor  solf-conceited  rationalisiQ 
can  hold  the  soul  that  has  once  become  ^live  to  its  own  wants  ; 
rather  than  be  held  in  bondage  by  them  it  will  ru^l^  to  tl^^ 
wildest  fanaticism;  and  indeed,  dead  orthodoxy  first,, and  rar 
tionalism  in  the  second  place,  are  thi^^  two  great  feeders  of  all] 
relif^ious  partisans. 

The  religion  which  our  country  i^fieds  i^  <we  wJucbfttUj  rei 
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cognizes  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  man  and  furnishes  a  supply 
for  them.  It  is  one  which  convinces  the  understanding  before 
it  appeals  to  the  feelings — ^which  rests  for  its  support  on  the 
convictions  of  the  mind,  and  the  decisions  of  an  enlightened 
conscience — which  recognizes  no  authoritative  voice  but  the 
voice  of  God,  and  whose  only  ultimate  appeal  is  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  in  its  original  shape, in 
the  languages  in  which  God  first  gave  it  to  man — which  be^ 
lieves  neither  in  inspired  translations,  nor  inspired  traditions,  nor 
inspired  creeds  or  catechisms,  or  confessions  of  faith — and  which 
therefore  requires  all  its  religious  teachers  to  understand  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  to  make  the  original  Scrip- 
tares  their  only  authoritative  standard  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  all  the  churches  presbyterially  organ* 
nized ;  it  is  the  true  theory— the  only  true  theory,  and  needs  but 
to  be  put  in  practice  to  cause  its  life-giving  and  soul-savii^ 
efficacy  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

Brethren,  bishops,  elders,  and  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  I  believe  that  Presbyterianism,  as  I 
have  explained  the  term,  is  the  primitive  and  best  form  of 
Christianity,  so  I  believe  that  our  form  of  Presbyterianism  is, 
for  our  circumstances,  the  best  form.  If  1  did  not  believe  this, 
I  would  not  remain  in  your  communion  a  day.  If  I  knew  any 
other  church  among  us  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  I  would  at 
once,  as  I  value  the  salvation  of  your  soul  and  the  souls  of  others, 
seek  connexion  with  it.  If  then  we  have  the  Christian  religion 
in  its  purity,  it  remains  for  us  to  show  it  in  our  lives,  and  that 
our  lives  be  devoted  to  its  advancement. 

Two  things  principally  have  corrupted  our  purity  and  hinder- 
ed our  efficiency  as  a  church.  In  the  old  world  orthodox 
churches  have  generally  been  corrupted  by  entangling  alliances 
with  the  state,  which  require  them  to  connive  at  iniquity  in  cer- 
tain cases ;  and  in  our  own  country  there  is  a  civil  institution, 
which  has  well  nigh  sucked  out  the  life's  blood  of  the  church, 
and  introduced  into  its  veins  a  vicious,  festering,  loathsome 
circulation,  that  has  broke  out  in  sores  and  blotches  all  over  the 
surface.  Who  that  looks  at  the  matter  with  a  common  sense 
view  can^  doubt  or  hesitate  to  say  that  American  slavery,  as  it 
actually  exists  in  theory  and  practice,  is  tho  most  fruitful  souroe 
of  evil,  sooial,  physical,  and  moral,  which  eacists^in  the  Uaited 
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States  7  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  almost  all  our  embar- 
rassments and  disgraces,  political,  pecuniary,  and  religious  ? 

Yet,  because  influential  men  are  making  money  by  it; 
because  interesting  and  respectable  people  are  involved  in  it  and 
find  it  inconvenient  to  get  rid  of  it ;  because  vre  have  slave- 
holding  members,  slave-holding  elders,  and  even  slave-holding 
bishops,  the  church  has  been  required  to  overlook  this  enormitVf 
to  be  silent  respecting  its  evils,  to  get  along  with  it  as  quietly 
and  easily  as  she  can  ;  and  some  of  her  ministers  even  a[^€ 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  Bible  Christianity.  This 
course  has  deadened  the  moral  sense  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
church,  and  driven  a  small  part  into  the  extravagancies  of  a 
wild  and  reckless  fanaticism.  A  portion  of  the  body  it  has 
reduced  to  death  and  rottenness,  and  another  portion  it  has 
driven  into  convulsion-fits.  As  well  might  you  introduce  the 
virus  of  small  pox  into  the  circulation  of  the  human  body,  and 
expect  the  man  still  to  have  strong,  robust  limbs,  a  comely, 
wholesome  face,  as  allow  the  virus  of  slaveiy  to  remain  unmedi- 
cated  in  the  church«  and  still  expect  its  moral  influence  to  be 
healthful  and  beautifying.  There  is  no  blinking  this  thing  out 
of  sight.  It  must  be  met  calmly,  considerately,  and  w*ith  a 
Christian  spirit  We  would  oppose  every  rash,  ill-advised,  or 
harsh  measure  ;  we  would  not  immediately  amputate  a  limb, 
because  it  has  received  a  wound,  nor  would  we  refuse  to 
dress  the  wound  at  all,  and  allow  it  to  gangrene  and  mortify, 
because  touching  it,  however  tenderly,  makes  it  smart.  Boldly 
yet  humanely  would  we  apply  the  proper  remedies,  and  give 
them  ample  time  to  prove  their  efficacy.  We  are  told  that 
our  church  came  together,  from  the  north  and  the  south,  on  the 
principles  of  compromise,  and  this  compact  of  compromise 
must  never  be  violated.  Look  at  the  action  of  our  General  As- 
sembly on  slavery,  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  General  Assembly,  when  this  compromise  must 
have  been  made,  if  it  was  ever  made,  and  abide  by  the  declara- 
tions then  given  out  as  the  solemn  decisions  of  the  church  north 
and  south  on  this  subject,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask. 
(See  Assembly's  Digest). 

The  other  cause  that  has  corrupted  our  purity  and  hindered 
our  efficiency,  is  the  unhappy  controversy  and  division  which 
we  have  experienced.  There  was  never  any  need  of  this  di- 
vision. The  ^reat  body  of  the  church,  in  both  branches,  was 
and  still  remains  sound  and  right.    There  were  some  extrava- 
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gant  spirits  on  both  sides,  and  from  them  alone  the  agitation 
and  mischief  originated.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  a  few 
stiff  and  bigoted  antinomians,  and  on  the  other  a  few  loose  and 
hot-headed  revivalists;  and  some  of  the  most  zealous  and  effi- 
cient of  the  former  class  were  apostates  fresh  from  the  latter. 
It  was  those  who  had  themselves  professed  to  be  converted  over 
some  half  dozen  times  within  a  half  a  dozen  years,  that  accused 
their  brethren  of  Pelagianism ;  it  was  those  who  had  themselves 
clapped  their  hands  and  shouted  glory  at  Methodist  meetings,  that 
accused  their  brethren  of  getting  up  Methodist  revivals;  it  was 
those  who  themselves  violated  every  rule  of  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline by  their  revolutionary  measures,  that  accused  their 
brethren  of  a  neglect  of  Presbyterian  order.  But  these  things 
are  now  past.  They  need  no  longer  hinder  our  efforts.  The 
great  body  of  Christians,  in  both  branches,  feel  right  toward 
each  other — the  great  body  of  ministers,  in  both  branches,  are 
sound,  self-denying,  right-minded  men.  But  bigots  and  fanatics 
will  be  bigots  and  fanatics  still :  for  though  you  bray  a  fool 
with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar  among  wheat ^  yet  will  not  his  folly 
depart  from  him— and  a  fool  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit^  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 

Says  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head  of  the  church  whom  we 
acknowledge — the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  outward 
shoWy  and,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  What  then  is 
the  church?  Just  what  the  reformer,  John  Huss,  said  it  is: 
tolus  numerua  predestinatorum — the  whole  number  of  the  elect — 
that  is  the  church.  Where  is  the  church  1  Just  where  the 
father  Irenaeus  said  it  is :  ubi  Spiritus  Dei^  ibi  est  ecclesia — et 
ttfri  ecclesia  ibi  est  Spiritus  Deiy  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  the  churchy — and  where  the  church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Out  of  this  church  there  is  indeed  no  salvation,  and  in  it 
there  is  no  damnation ;  and  the  connexion  with  this  church  is 
not  that  of  a  dead  joist  morticed  and  tenoned  into  a  dead 
beam,  but  that  of  the  living  branch,  growing  out  of  the  living 
vine,  ami  bearing  fruit  constantly,  abundantly.  Much  fruit, — 
much  fruit  is  the  only  test  of  membership  here ;  for,  says  our 
Saviour,  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fouit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


EnDENCB  FROM  NaTURB  FOR  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE   SoUL. 
By  B«v.  T.  M.  P«fT,  Piofeuor  in  nUoou  CoUego,  JtckMBvilb,  'UL 


Is  the  soul  immortal  1  By  soul  we  mean  that  withb 
man,  whatever  it  is,  which  thinks  (md  feds^  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  reason,  emotion,  and  conscience.  Will  it  continue  to 
think  and  feel  forever  1  We  raise  no  question  of  materialism 
or  immaterialism.  That  question  we  think  has  no  relevancy  to 
the  noint  at  issue. 

We  ^all  premise  here  that,  as  far  as  our  reasoning  can 
reach,  this  question  is  equivalent  to  that  of  another  life.  The 
anxious  inquiry  of  the  man  of  Uz,  *'  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  h'v« 
again  ?"  involves  the  whole.  We  know  of  nothing  deadlier 
than  death.  If  the  soul  passes  unextinguished  through  what 
we  call  death,  we  can  imagine  no  more  terrible  foe  beyond, 
likely  to  annihilate  it.  The  question  then  stands.  What  evidence 
does  nature  furnish  that  that  which  now  thinks,  reasons,  and 
feels  within  us,  will  continue  to  do  so  beyond  what  we  call 
death  ?  that  is,  W^hat  are  the  natural  grounds  of  our  hope  of  a 
future  life  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  wrong  direction  usually  given  to  this 
argument^  and  the  resulting  unsatisfactoriness,  it  has,  we  appre- 
hend, passed  into  an  undeserved  and  injurious  neglect  Rely- 
ing on  the  explicit  declaration  of  Christianity  for  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  the  Church  has  come  to  disregard,  and  even 
to  decry,  the  testimony  of  Nature  as  ambiguous,  or  no  longer 
needeil,  and  seems  to  have  thought,  that  to  call  her  in  as  a  wit* 
ness  enfeebled  the  argument  and  dishonored  Revelation.  In 
so  doing,  we  think  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  voice  of  Nature, 
and  the  harmony  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  bee& 
broken ;  the  authority  of  Revelation  itself  has  suffered  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  question  been  put  in  an  attitude,  which  the 
spirit  of  our  age  will  not  permit  it  lon^  to  occupy,  without  con- 
sequences still  more  disastrous  to  religious  faith.  There  are, 
we  think  then,  important  reasons  for  taking  up  the  argument 
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from  Nature  at  this  time,  not  because  we  are  left  to  it,  and,  it 
failing,  our  hope  of  immortality  fails,  but  because. 

First,  it  can  be  shown  that  Nature  clearly  conspires  with 
Revelation ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  the  human  mind  to  find  these 
two  witnesses  unequivocally  attesting  the  same  mighty  truth, 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  distress  and  embarrass  it,  to  find  a  break 
in  the  general  correspondency  between  the  natural  and  revealed 
systems  of  God,  on  a  doctrine  of  such  vast  moment  and  univer- 
sal reach. 

And  secondly,  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  this  doctrine,  will  appear  from  the  grounds  on  which 
all  valid  arguments  from  nature,  on  ibis  subject,  must  rest.  All 
-sueh  argument  being  based,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  on  a 
Tight  idea  of  God,  manifests  the  necessity  of  a  new  Revelation 
of  Him  in  a  world  where  that  idea  has  been  clouded,  and  will 
Inspire  us  with  additional  gratitude  to  Christ  as  both  the  reveal- 
er  of  God,  and  the  bringer  of  '^  Life  and  Immortality  to  light/' 

Again,  it  is  important  to  put  this  argument  in  a  right  posi- 
tion, becanse  it  is  the  only  ground,  on  which  you  can  meet  the 
deniers  of  Revelation ;  and  though  little  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  soundness  of  mind  by  any  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  if  they  reject  the  evidence  of  Revelation, 
fitill  it  may  prepare  them  to  receive  that  more  favorably — to  find 
nature  attesting,  through  the  essential  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
its  sublime,  solemn,  and  unextinguishable  prophecy  of  that 
great  verity  which  the  Bible  explicitly  reveals.  Skeptic  mad- 
ness may  pause  when  it  finds  that,  even  the  Bible  being  thrown 
away,  still  the  same  retiibutive,  everlasting  destiny  awaits  it, 
treasured  up  in  its  moral  immortality. 

Again,  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
issue  has  almost  universally  been  joined  on  wrong  ground,  and 
in  consequence,  in  the  first  place,  all  conclusions  have  been 
marked  by  a  painful  hesitancy,  till  the  argument  fiom  Nature 
seems  almost  to  have  been  tacitly  yielded.  Nature,  though  in- 
terrogated for  ages  by  the  human  soul  of  its  immortality,  in  an 
agony  of  interest,  seemed  dark  as  a  sybil.  We  think  it  was  be- 
cause she  required  right  questioning,  and  that  she  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  ambiguity.  Yielding 
to  this  charge,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  to 
all  religious  belief.  For,  that  a  fact  so  all-commanding,  and 
possessing  necessarily  such  universal  relations  to  the  present 
fife,  chould  not,  like  other  parts  of  the  revealed  system,  be  pre- 
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indicated  by  Nature,  but  that  on  it  she  should  mumble  darkly  in 
delphic  enigmas,  would  go  far  to  stagger  faith  in  Revelation  it- 
self, and  to  drive  the  mind  to  universalskepticism.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  grounds  on  vhich  this  argument  has  common- 
ly been  made  to  rest,  have  been  such  as  to  put  Christianity  and 
free  science  in  a  position  of  seeming  antagonism  to  each  other, 
a  position  always  pernicious  to  both.  Revelation  clearly  teach- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  this  doctrine  being  su]>- 
posed  necessarily  to  rest  on  certain  theories  of  the  substance  of 
ike  souly  all  attacks  or  seeming  attacks  on  those  theories  have 
been  resisted  and  resented  as  assaults  on  Revelation  itsel£ 
Thus  phrenology  and  cognate  speculations  with  reference  to 
the  connexion  between  the  mental  action  and  cerebral  organi- 
zation are  often  impugned,  not  on  account  of  intrinsic  absur- 
dity or  unprovableness,  but  as  tending  to  materialize  misuL 
Such  a  mode  of  opposing  any  scientific  speculation  is  injurious 
both  to  science  and  religion — to  science,  as  it  tends  to  overawe, 
not  convince,  the  human  mind,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  true 
course  of  inquiry  into  truth  or  falsehood — and  to  Revelation, 
because  it  exhibits  her  as  an  obstacle  to  free  inquiry,  and  liable 
to  be  brought  in  conflict  with  the  philosophy  of  natural  facts, 
and  exposed  to  a  triumph  of  her  enemies  over  her,  at  every 
new  fact  which,  in  their  view,  makes  against  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul. 

It  was  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  the  French  Naturalists  and 
Encyclopediasts  of  the  last  age  intrenched  infidelity,  as  they 
thought,  in  natural  science,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  we  appre- 
hend, that  80  many  skeptics  are  found  among  the  medical  men 
of  the  present  day.  Now  we  are  no  materialist,  but  we  think 
it  unfortunate  that  the  advocates  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
have  felt  compelled  to  identify  their  cause  with  opposition  to 
materialism.  We  think  so,  because  we  believe  there  is  no 
necessary  relevancy  between  the  two,  and  it  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  more  evident  by  a  less,  and  the  mind  has  been 
diverted  from  the  true  course  of  argument  to  one  that  must  be 
ever  unsatisfactory. 

Let  us  here  premise,  then,  certain  arguments  which  we  do 
not  rel^  on,  but  which  are  commonly  urged.  We  discard  all 
reasonmgs  from  the  physics  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  inferences  from 
its  supposed  substance  and  its  natural  phenomena.  It  is  com- 
mon to  argue,  from  these  sources,  a  natural  and  necessary  im- 
mortality.   The  usual  course  of  reasoning  has  been,  **  The  soul 
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IS  indivisible,  it  cannot  therefore  be  dissolved.  But  i^^hat  we 
call  death  is  a  dissolution ;  the  soul  therefore  cannot  die ;  it  is 
necessarily  immortal."  Or,  '*  The  soul  is  immaterial,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  annihilated  by  the  dissolution  of  a  material 
body."  Or,  *^  The  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  God — something  di- 
vine, and  therefore  cannot  perish,"  etc  Now  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, these  are  merely  forms  of  begging  the  question  by  the 
assumptions  in  the  premises.  They  are  reasoning  from  theories 
incapable  of  proof,  and  from  unwarrantable  analogies,  attempt- 
ed between  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  which  may 
amuse,  but  can  mean  nothing. 

But  it  was  on  grounds  of  this  kind,  though  they  hint  at 
others,  that  all  the  ancient  philosophers  except  Socrates  made 
issue.  He  alone,  here  as  every  where  else,  standing  out  prom- 
inent from  the  ancient  world,  based  his  argument  mainly  on 
moraly  not  physical,  grounds.  The  different  schools  assert  or 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  according  to  their  assumed 
theories  of  the  substance  or  physical  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
Epicurean  assumed  it  to  be  a  congeries  of  atoms,  and  therefore 
dissoluble  and  mortal.  The  Pythagorean  that  it  was  a  monad, 
a  numeric  unity,  and  therefore  incapable  of  dissolution  and 
death.  The  Stoic  assumed  it  to  be  of  a  substance  partly  per- 
ishable, but  that  a  part  would  be  absorbed  with  the  essence  of 
Ood.  The  Peripatetic  assumed  that  it  was  an  emanation  from 
God,  and  would  return  to  him  afterdeath.  The  modems, to  a  great 
extent,  have  done  little  more  than  present  different  forms  of  the 
physical  argument.  Different  theories  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul  have  been  contested  as  if  involving  in  them  its  life  and  death. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  reasoning  of  this  kind  must  be 
forever  barren — no  uniform  decision  has  been,  or  can  be,  ren- 
dered on  premises  like  these,  but  it  must  vary  with  the  caprice 
of  the  reasoner  in  assuming.  The  issues  are  impracticable  or 
irrelevant — impracticable,  because  they  are  on  points  we  can 
never  determine.  We  do  not  know  the  substance  of  the  soul 
— pursue  it  as  far  we  please,  until  it  hides  in  the  subtlest  forms 
of  matter,  still  we  only  detect  its  agents  and  instrumentalities. 
We  can  no  more  confound  thought  and  conscience  with  the 

Ehenomena  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  than  we  can  with 
ones  and  mascles.    The  soul  still  ever  eludes  our  analysis. 
Again,  the  issue  is  irrelevant,  because  the  substance  of  th« 
soul  does  not  decide  its  immortality.     Materiality  dot*s  not  pre- 
clude, or  immateriality  ensure  it.    The  question  still  rests  with 
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Qod,  who  in  the  one  case  will  not  be  oompelled,  nor  in  the 
other  forbidden,  to  make  it  immortal  at  His  pleasure.  The 
necessury  immortality  of  a  created  being  is  an  absurdity.  God 
alone  bath  it,  and  all  other  beings  are,  or  are  not,  as  He  wills. 
Nor  can  we  regard  physical  phenomena  occurring  just  before 
death,  as  any  experimental  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  sod 
beyond  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  these  phenomena  are  variaMe, 
and  inferences  from  them,  if  warrantable,  most  be  conflicting. 
If  in  some  cases  (he  80i»l  seems  to  flash  out  triumphant  over 
corporeal  dissolution,  in  others  it  seems  to  die  even  before  the 
body.  Again,  the  jfincd  resuU  is  in  all  cases  uniform — all 
Dfterital  manifestation  perishes.  However  superior  the  soul  may 
seem  for  a  time  over  the  mortal  agony — though  in  full-orbed 
brightness  it  seems  to  sink  far  into  the  death-shade — ^it  does  at 
last,  in  all  cases,  to  mortal  seeming  go  out^  and  all  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  man  lies  before  us  a  cold,  dark,  insensate,  mindless 
elod.  The  soul  may  have  struggled  mightily,  but  death  m 
every  instance  has  been  too  strong  for  it. 

The  argument  from  physical  phenomena — ^I  use  the  term 
**  physical  "  here  as  opposed  to  moral,  and  as  relating  to  substance 
and  natural  life — can  only  rebut  adverse  presumptions,  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  To  such  presump- 
tions it  may  be  replied,  **  The  ^ul  may  have  such  a  substance 
as  to  be  indestmcttble  by  death  ;'*  **  it  retains  its  vitality  through 
a  part  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  it  may  survive  the  whoW 
There  we  must  stop. 

We  can  then  bring  no  positive  testimony  from  experience ; 
for  apart  from  Revelation  we  have  none.  The  question  is  of 
^that  undiscoverefl  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns."  Shutting  the  Bible,  and  discarding  tales  of  spiritual 
visitation  which,  true  or  false,  are  incapable  of  proof  to  man- 
kind at  large,  the  world  of  death  is  without  an  echo.  For  ages 
hope  and  tear  and  love  have  waited  listening  at  the  head  of  the 
dark  valley,  but  no  whisper  has  come  from  its  silent  confines. 

We  cannot,  then,  reach  the  height  of  this  question  by  physi- 
cal reasoning  in  any  form.  Its  scope  is  necessarily  limiteil  1^ 
the  physical  and  sensible  world— on  the  brink  of  this  its  walk 
stops  at  once  and  forever — there  its  line  of  cause  and  sequence 
breaks  off — beyond,  it  looks  down  upon  clueless  chaos  and  old 
■ight.  To  rpan  the  world-wide  chasm  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  world,  philosophy  mu^  lay  hold  of  relations  which 
must  stretch  unt>roken  through  every  world — imperishable  as 
Being  itself :  its  chain  of  necessity  must  be  a  moral  one. 
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Driven  from  all  argaments  for  (he  necessary  or  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  our  only  recourse  is  to  Him  ^ho  alonfe 
faath  immortality.  Wb  oroond  the  wholb  aroumknt  in  God. 
That  *'  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have  being,"  will  be  as  tru^ 
of  us  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  at  this  moment.  Immortally 
is  the  gift  of  God,  immortally  given.  The  whole  question  then 
is.  What  is  God's  will?  In  His  breast  alone  rests  the  mi^h^ 
secret.  Can  we  extract  it  thence  by  the  key  of  Nature  ?  This 
is  the  problem  now  to  be  solved.  We  believe  we  can,  and  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  can  be  established  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty from  a  principle  universally  and  necessarily  admitted  in  all 
reasoning — the  truthfulness  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  intui- 
tions— ^that  it  can  be  shown  that,  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  implies  the  denial  of  primary  l)eliefs  and  feelings,  which 
however  we  may  theorize,  we  are  compelled  to  act  on,  and  the 
contradiction  of  which  makes  our  whole  nature  and  being  a 
falsehood,  and  loses  us  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  life. 

What  then  does  nature  testify  of  the  will  of  God  with  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  the  human  son!  ?  But  before  entering  on  thit 
question,  it  may  be  urged,  as  we  are  i^easoning  apart  from 
Revelation,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  his  ability  to  eternize  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  must 
prove  these  before  asking  for  his  will.  We  are  not  reasoning 
with  Atheists,  nor  are  we  here  designing  to  enter  on  a  treatise 
of  Natural  Theology ;  and  we  should  feel  warranted  in  assum- 
ing the  existence,  power,  benevolence,  and  justice  of  God.  But 
to  avoid  ail  cavil,  we  will  embrace  these  among  things  to  be 
proven,  and  in  proof  of  all  these  points,  as  weil  as  of  God^s  will 
in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  we  shall  appeal  to  no  testis 
mony  of  third  persons,  nor  to  facts  nor  inferences  requiring  proof, 
but  directly  to  the  consciousness  of  tbe  soul  itself  as  it  regards 
its  own  nature,  and  to  its  immediate,  irresistible  inferences, 
which  that  nature  compels  it  to  make  from  itself  to  its  God. 

First,  then,  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  reflect,  intuitively 
infers  the  existence  of  God  from  its  own.  **  I  am,  I  was  not ; 
my  own  *  being  is  an  effect  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
my  nature,  refers  me  to  an  adequate  cause — a  Creator ;  ami  the 
Power  that  has  created,  and  thus  far  sustained  ray  being,  I  can^ 
not  but  regard  as  able  to  perpetuate  it.  Thus  I  am  constrained 
to  infer  that  God  ia,  and  is  able,t^  He  wiUs^  to  make  me  live 
hereafter  as  he  has  done  here." 
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His  will,  then,  how  shall  we  learn  that  ?  No  revelatioD,  no 
direct  voice  or  vision,  by  ths  conditions  of  the  question,  roaj 
we  look  for.  Still  God  does  speak  in  the  ear  of  nature — indeed 
he  must  primarily  do  so,  or  revelation  would  have  no  significan-  j 

cy  or  interpretation.  God  speaks  by  the  constitution  of  the  na- 
ture he  has  given  us — by  the  laws  of  intellectual  and  moral 
belief  he  has  ordained.  Whatever  the  constitution  of  our  minds 
irresistibly  leads  us  to  believe,  has  the  warrant  of  the  God  who 
has  ordained  it  thus  to  speak,  that  it  is  true,  and  what  we  in 
like  manner  are  compelled  to  expect,  has  the  testimony  of  our 
Maker  that  it  shall  be.  What  he  thus  utters  could  not  have  hb 
veracity  pledged  more  irrevocably,  if  it  were  written  by  light- 
nings on  the  sky,  or  pealed  forth  in  the  thunders  of  heaven. 
But  we  contend  that  in  this  way  he  has  promised  a  future  life 
to  the  soul  of  man,  through  the  revelation  of  himself  to  the  hu- 
man consciousness,  with  attributes  that  compel  us  to  look  for  a 
world  beyond  the  present.  For  the  soul  thus  naturally  contin- 
ues the  argument  from  its  own  consciousness:  **  As  God,  through 
the  laws  of  belief  he  has  established  within  me,  assures  me 
through  my  own  existence  of  his  being  and  power,  so  by  the 
same  constitution  of  my  nature  which  compels  me  to  reason 
from  myself  to  my  God — from  the  made  to  the  Maker — ^he  tells 
me  he  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  benevolent  and  true ;  and  all 
these  attributes  necessitate  the  soul's  immortality,  or,  rather, 
their  revelation  to  me  is  God's  declaration  of  his  will  to  this 
effect ;  for  that  he  has  so  made  me  that  I  naturally  and  irresis- 
tibly reason  from  the  thing  created  to  the  Creator,  from  myself 
to  my  Maker,  shows  that  it  was  h\s  intention  I  should  so  reason, 
and  this  binds  his  veracity  to  the  conclusions  thus  reached.  I 
am  so  made,  1  cannot  help  regarding  the  impVanter  of  my 
reason  as  himself  reasonable ;  I  cannot  conceive  he  should  have 
created  in  me  a  faculty  which  would  condemn  himself.  I  can- 
not help  regarding  the  Author  of  my  conscience  as  himself  just, 
and  feeling  that  he  who  has  made  me  to  approve  benevolence 
and  condemn  malevolence,  must  himself  be  benevolent.  It 
seems  absurd  to  me  to  suppose  he  would  have  established  in  the 
minds  he  has  created,  laws  of  moral  feeling  that  would  lead 
them  to  disapprove  and  abhor  himself.  As  I  am  led  naturally 
to  ask,  '  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  he  that 

Elanted  the  ear  shall  he  not   hear?  he  that  teacheth   man 
nowledge,  shall  not  he  know  V  so  my  nature,  constituted  by 
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Grod,  compels  me  to  feel  that  the  God  of  reason  is  reasonabh 
the  God  of  the  conscience  is  just — the  God  of  my  njor<a  u.iiure 
must  be  love.'' 

This  is  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  human  mind  when  (he 
idea  of  Grod  its  Maker  is  presented.  Respecting  a  God  outward 
and  foreign  to  itself — God  the  architect  and  wielder  of  external 
nature  and  the  arbiter  of  external  destinies — it  may  doubt  and 
speculate  as  to  his  character ;  but  about  God  its  (xuthoTy  the  cr^ 
dainer  of  coTisdence^  Bnd  fountain  of  its  moral  naturey  never- 

A  signal  proof  that  this  declaration  for  God  is  an  original 
and  inextinguishable  utterance  of  the  human  soul,  is  found  in 
the  midst  of  ages  and  nations  that  have  long  perverted  the 
original  idea  of  Grod.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman,  while  in 
popular  fable  ascribing  all  manner  of  injustice  to  their  gods, 
still  appealed  to  them  by  prayer  and  oath  as  avengers  of  injus- 
tice. Themselves  perjured,  adulterers,  murderers,  are  still  in* 
voked  as  vindicators  of  purity  and  faith,  and  punishers  of  the 
very  crimes  of  which  they  were  fabled  to  be  guilty.  What  is  this 
but  a  proof  that  so  strong  are  the  convictions,  that  God  is  just  and 
good,  wrought  into  the  soul  of  man,  that  ages  of  false  education, 
and  false  worship,  and  false  philosophy,  and  of  guilty  passion 
and  practice,  could  not  stifle  them  1  Now  a  supposition  that 
falsifies  this  original  and  inextinguishable  declaration  of  the 
human  soul  conflicts  with  a  first  principle  of  reasoning ;  it  vio- 
lates a  universal  and  irresistible  conviction  of  the  human  mind. 
It  then  runs  into  a  moral  absurdity,  which  informs  us  as  indubi- 
tably as  a  mathematical,  that  the  course  of  our  reasoning  is 
false.  But  the  denial  of  the  soul's  immortality  must  involve 
the  denial  of  the  attributes  of  reasonableness,  and  justice,  and 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  in  so  doing  contradict  the  prima- 
ry laws  of  belief  and  the  moral  intuitions  of  the  human  soul. 
It  must  therefore  be  absurd  and  false. 

First,  then^  God  has  assured  to  the  soul  another  life,  inas- 
much as  he  has  assured  it  he  is  reasonable — the  perfection  of 
reason.  He  has  declared  this  to  it  by  giving  it  a  reason — oncf 
which  irresistibly  requires  and  expects  order  and  congruity  in  the 
nniverse — a  correspondency  of  ends  to  means — and  then  de- 
mands an  adequate  end  for  the  human  soul.  ^  And  he  has  also 
told  me,"  the  soul  might  say,  *^  that  he  is  reasonable,  by  placing 
me  in  the  midst  of  a  universe  compacted  throughout  of  adapta- 
tions the  most  intricate  and  perfect  and  benign  and  beautiful, 
from  the  flower  and  insect  at  my  feet  to  the  galaxy  in  galaxies 
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i&orbed  of  systems  of  worlds  above  me :  he  has  thus  taught  me 
to  expect  a  fitting  destiny  for  the  soul  of  man.  He  has  created 
here  a  capacity  for  endless  progress — an  intellect  susceptiblt;  of 
infinite  enlargement — a  moral  nature  capable  of  Godlike  virtue 
and  glory — of  sympathies  and  emotions  that  can  embrace  the  / 

unseen  and  everlastrng,  and  by  a  discipline  of  threescore  yeam  1 

and  ten  he  has  been  educating  these  faculties  to  higher  excel** 
lence  and  power ;  by  a  life  of  struggle  with  pain  and  hardship 
and  grief  and  temptation,  he  has  been  schooling  the  soul  to 
habits  of  patience  and  courage  and  self-mastery  and  faith,  and 
anbduing  it  to  gentleness,  meekness,  and  love  ;  and  by  the  ex* 
psnsion  and  excitation  of  its  faculties,  has  been  vraking  in  it 
the  feeling  infinite,  that  reaches  through  the  dark  frontier  of  the 
visible  after  the  divine  and  everlasting."  Do  not  all  these 
indicate  aptitudes  that  reach  into  another  workl-*or  has  he 
through  this  process  plumed  and  renewed  the  soul  for  a  higher 
flight,  and  wider  sphere,  aiid  angelic  rapidity  of  progress, 
merely  that  in  mid  career,  with  eye  and  pinion  strained 
towards  immortal  destinies,  it  should  drop  at  once'  sheer  down 
the  sleep  of  everlasting  nothing  1 

Does  the  bmnan  mmd  recognize  this  a»  a  reasonable  end  of  i 

aaeh  facultiet  and  capacities,  thus  created  and  disciplined  1 
Can  it  ascribe  to  its  Maker  a  course  of  conduct  that  would  di»^ 
grace  a  human  machinist  ?  Is  it  the  fitting  end  of  a  wondrous 
and  powerful  piece  of  mechanism  to  be  dashed'  in  pieces  Just  as, 
with  much  paias  and  expense,  it  has  beea  constructed  f  The 
more  exquisite  and  labored  and  powerful  its  construction,  the 
sreater  is  the  absurdity.  But  suc^  a  mecfaawsm  we  may  oon-» 
aider  the  soul  of  man  at  death.  Life  is  to  it  but  a  period  of 
discipline  and  acciimulatioa  of  power  for  future  action  and  en- 
joyment Whatever  ik  may  have  enjoyed  or  suffered  in  life,  at 
death  it  is  the  mightiest  means,  the  most  vast  preparation  of 

Ciwers  it  hasenrer  been,  and,  with  a  voice  louder  than  ever 
fore,  still  demande  as  aid  And  has  not  Ood  promised  to  the 
iHiman  soul  such  an  end  ?  Has  he  not  so  constituted  and  taught 
it.  thai  it  irresiatihly  looks  for  fitting  adaptatbo  in  all  parts  of 
the  univenie  1^  Don  it  net  knowy  in  gaztog  oa  the  ounutcst 
atgaoism  of  the  animalcule  or  the  plant,  the  antonais  of  the  i»* 
apcl  or  the  fitaaaciit  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  on  the  glittering 
qfBtems  of  night,  that  tbey^  all  have  a  corresponding  end  in  the 
UDiverse  of  Qod?  It  tuma  from,  these  to  itself  and  hears  the 
laice  of  Qod  aasoring  it  that .  the  saaiei  al^petvadbg  law.  of 
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adaptation  and  fitness  embraces  itself.  If  it  does  not,  then  its 
cvwn  being  is  not  only  the  mightiest,  but  the  only  absurdity  it 
oan  discover  amid  the  \i'orks  of  God.  The  eye  implies  the 
Kght,  the  fin  the  water,  and  the  wing  the  air,  and,  taught  of 
dod,  it  inquires  what  does  the  soul  of  man  imply  ?  Where 
shall  it.  find  its  end  1  In  its  own  earthly  life  ?  In  powers  accu- 
mulated to  be  destroyed  1  Virtues  disciplined  to  annihilation  ? 
Capacities  for  active  enjoyment  expanded  for  eternal  blasting  1 
An  eye  created  and  opened  on  God's  sun  to  be  quenched  in 
eternal  daikness  1  A  wing  of  a  seraph,  nerved  and  plumed  and 
taught  to  scale  the  celestial  height,  merely  to  sink  fluttering  in 
vain  mid  eternal  chaos  and  night  ? 

Or  does  the  soul  find  an  adequate  end  of  itself  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  ?  But  what  is  society  on  this  hypothesis  but  ai^ 
endless  series  of  abortive  souls — each  advancing  series  rising 
higher  for  2^  mightier  fall,  and  to  utter  more  loudly  in  its  faU 
the  absurdity  and  opprobrium  of  the  almighty  Siva^ — creating 
hut  to  destroy  1 

What  adequate  end  does  the  common  reason  of  mankind  find, 
in  this  life  for  the  soul  of  the  New  Hollander's  angelic  capacities) 
according  to  this  theory,  blasted  in  the  unopened  germ — much 
Q^re  for  the  souls  of  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Socrates,,  a  Paul, 
apd  the  like»  with  their  Godlike  aptitudes,  intellectual  and 
moral,  while  reaching  from  time's  link  into  the  eternal  for  their 
end,  topplii[)g  over  into  the  yawning  chasm  of  annihilation  t 
Verily,  if  the  soul  of  man  ia  mortal,  then  almighty  Unreason  ^ts 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe !  His  roost  glorious  work  beneath^ 
the  stars  a  tremegadous  abortion !  Himself,  the  Father  of  the 
Reason,  is  guilty  of  the  most  monstrous  violation  of  it  in  theuiur 
verse !  But  such  a  conclu»on  the  human  said  feeky  yea,  kfuwft 
\q  be  absurd.  From  the  harmoniesof  the  universe,  the  chain  of 
G<«respondeDcies  binding  all  heing-*-^from  each  organic  life  on 
tf^e  of  matter  or  rolling  worldr-from  the  deptha  of  its  awn 
nature^  cpmes  an  indignant  and  universal  '^  no."  It  hewffk 
through  all,  the  voice  of  God  assuring  it  he  tsreasonablei  and 
thereby  pFomising  that  th^  aceupiulation  of  poweca  and  dispin 
pline  of  virti^es,  oiften  carried  fcyrward  inthebuman  sou^  till  it 
disappears froin  time^  shall  find  an  appropriate  eidrin  eternity^. 

Agions  the,  hu^Annnnd  n^y  be  a^anred.  thatGcd  wills  tha 
aiHd's  .immniitaUty  because  he  is  bet^evolent,  *^  He,  has  told  me%! 
it  might  say^''  that  he  islon^.    He  has  told  .op^  sn  by.  the  nK>ri4 

npiturahehaa  g;ivan  mc^.whi^  irresKtibly^  comp^la  ma^  to^  agfr 
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prove  beneToIence  and  bate  its  opposite.  He  has  told  me  so 
oy  a  similar  constitution  of  all  moral  natures  I  know  of.  To 
fiiKt  a  mind  that  hates  benevolence  htcaust  it  is  benevatent^  I 
must  go  beyond  the  reach  of  all  moral  laws  I  am  acquainted 
with— I  must  plunge  to  a  deeper  hell  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 
But,  in  assuring  me  that  he  delights  in  happiness,  he  has  assured 
me  that  it  is  his  will  that  the  miehty  capacity  for  happiness 
often  developed  by  the  human  soul  just  before  aeath,  which  by 
a  life  of  intellectual  and  moral  enlargement,  by  the  disciplining 
of  the  passions,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  virtues,  has  attained 
an  aogelic  vastness,  shall  not  be  quenched  forever  in  the  grave. 
Surely  a  God  delighting  in  happiness  would  not  wantonly  an- 
nihilate such  an  infinitude  of  happiness  as  was  prepared  for  in 
the  mind  of  a  dying  Newton  or  Paul. 

Moreover,  God  has  assured  me  of  a  future  life  by  the  natural 
and  moral  evil  I  see  around  me,  for  many  forms  of  which  I  can  find 
no  other  solution  under  the  reign  of  supreme  Benevolence.  Why 
do  I  see  virtue  oflen  walking  through  this  world  under  a  cloud 
— her  path  one  of  pain  and  darkness  and  tears — her  name  ao- 
cursed — her  life  persecuted  even  to  the  grave  t  Why  these  in- 
flictions? If  they  are  penal,  why  do  they  avoid  the  guiltier 
heads,  to  fall  with  such  terrible  tempest  on  the  comparatively 
innocent  ?  Is  it  urged  that  this  is  discipline  ?  To  what  1  Anni- 
hilation 1  Or  to  a  life  where  **  these  aiBictions^  which  are  but  for 
a  moment,  shall  work  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  V^  A  benevolent  God  utters  in  my  ear  but 
one  answer.  * 

In  this  way  the  human  soul  might  reason  by  the  light  of 
nature  in  case  of  countless  instances  of  natural  and  moral  evil. 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  any  nicely  adjusted 
balance  of  the  goods  and  ills  of  the  present  life,  or  to  argue 
that  existence  here  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  blessing.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  show,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
soul  at  death  is,  in  some  cases,  a  vast  annihilation  of  happiness, 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  evils  of  the  present  life  admit  of  no 
solution  under  a  God  of  love,  except  as  preparatory  to  another. 
If  it  is  saifl  these  prooA  only  indicate  immortality  to  some,  our 
reply  is,  first,  that  a  siDgle  case  breaks  the  charmed  circle  of 
death,  bursts  the  barriers  of  the  invisible  world,  and  pioneers  the 
way  for  the  race ;  and  secondly,  that  justice,  the  ground  of  our 
next  argument— if  indeed  we  can  consider  it  other  than  another 
aspect  of  benevolence — will  claim  other  cases,  and  open  stiU 
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wider  the  portal  of  another  Kfe ;  and  thirdly,  if  there  are  any 
souls  whom  neither  justice  nor  benevolence  requires  to  live 
hereafter,  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  make  any  provisions  for  them 
in  this  argument,  as  our  aim  and  argument  are  moral  ones. 

For  the  present  purpose  a  single  case  is  enough,  and  the 
earth  furnishes  millions.  Go  where  the  hero  of  goodness,  the 
martyr  of  virtue,  is  passing  out  of  life  in  abandonment,  agony, 
and  shame.  He  has  walked  in  darkness  and  tears  all  his  days ; 
his  life  has  been  one  conflict  with  penury,  and  scorn,  and  toil, 
and  disease,  and  grief.  He  has  seen  repaid  cruelty  for  kind- 
ness, curse  for  blessing,  hate  for  love.  And  now,  his  body 
racked  with  anguish,  and  infamy  gathering  over  his  name,  he 
is  looking  his  last  on  the  sun.  But  that  soul  within — by  its 
life  of  conflict  and  trial,  chastened,  purified,  and  disciplined  to 
glorious  beauty  and  strength,  with  its  Godlike  capacities  for 
excellence  and  happiness — whither  is  it  going  1  A  benevolent 
God  looking  down  from  on  high,  seeing  and  having  seen  all, 
and  now  allotting  it  its  destiny,  whither  will  its  next  step  be  1 
Into  stark  naught  ?  or  to  a  higher  being  ?  Has  nature  more 
than  one  answer  ?  Why  such  a  life  ?  For  discipline  ?  Unto 
what  1  For  this  life  1  Why  then  such  a  death  1  Why  the  con- 
tinuance of  the'  discipline  when  there  is  no  future  on  which  it 
could  take  effect  T  Is  it  for  a  lesson  to  mankind  ?  A  lesson  for 
what  ?  The  solution  but  multiplies  the  difficulty.  Why  lesson 
with  such  painful  instructions  a  world  of  abortive  souls,  whose 
discipline  is  as  objectless  as  that  they  are  witnessing?  Would 
a  benevolent  God  discipline  at  such  expense  but  to  destroy  ? 
Would  he  school  to  slay  ?  Human  nature  says  ''  No.  If  that 
death  of  anguish  and  shame  is  the  last  appearance  of  that  soul 
in  this  universe,  then  there  sits  a  Moloch  above.  The  soul  has 
made  a  happy  escape  into  annihilation  from  such  a  God."  But 
we  cannot  doubt  God's  benevolence,  and  no  more  can  we  doubt 
that  those  glorious  powers  for  enjoyment  and  action,  thus  pain- 
fully trained,  are  a  promise  to  man  of  an  existence  where  they 
shall  find  their  scope. 

Again,  the  human  soul  might  insist,  '*  God  has  promised  me 
immortality  by  informing  me  he  is  just.  He  has  thus  informed 
me  by  placing  in  me  a  conscience,  and  the  laws  of  my  nature 
compel  me  to  regard  the  God  and  father  of  my  conscience  as 
just.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  he  regards  right  and 
wrong  with  the  same  emotions  that  he  has  constituted  me  to 
feel ;  that  there  is  in  his  mind  the  same  feeling  of  indignation 
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at  wrong,  and  of  the  fitness  of  punishment  as  its  natural  com- 
plement, and  the  same  painful  sentiment  of  Tiolated  moral  order 
till  retribution  overtakes  impenitent  guilt,  and  happiness  and 
honor  crown  suffering  virtue.  And  as  he  has  the  power  to  se* 
cure  this  result,  my  moral  sense  becomes  to  me  his  declara- 
tion that  somewhere,  and  at  some  time,  all  wrongs  shall  be 
righted,  all  moral  acts  meet  a  due  reward,  and  moral  order  be 
vindicated.  In  earnest  expectation  of  this  vindication  ^'the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  until  now.'' 
Yet  it  comes  not  now,  nor  here.  But  the  voice  of  God  within 
me,  assuring  me  it  shall  come,  points  mt  to  another  life  for  its 
consummation. 

But  if  there  be  no  other  life,  then  there  is  no  Supreme  Jus- 
tice in  the  universe.  It  is  idle,  amid  the  testimony  of  history 
and  our  own  vision,  to  talk  of  full  and  certain  retribution  in  a 
world  like  this — a  world  where  vice  often  passes  off  the  stage 
in  triumph,  while  virtue  dies  under  a  cloud  of  wrongs.  Take  a 
single  class  of  cases  amid  the  millions  that  are  presented.  Go 
where  the  martvr  of  truth  and  love,  the  victim  of  falsehood  and 
hate,  is  trampled,  scourged,  tortured,  gibbeted,  hooted  and 
cursed  out  of  earthly  history — see  the  gentle,  the  lovely,  the  her<HC 
and  the  pious,  in  sunless  cells,  pierced  only  by  the  eye  of  God 
— whose  dialect  of  shrieks  and  groans  reaches  not  the  blessed 
light  of  the  upper  world — impaled  alive — broken  on  the  wheel 
— consumed  over  slow  fires — stretched  on  the  rack  till  limb 
is  torn  from  limb — no  friendly  voice  to  cheer  or  eye  to  witness 
-^no  spectators  to  applaud  or  chronicle — no  kind  hand  to  wipe 
the  sweat  of  the  death-agony  from  the  brow— but  forms  of  brutal 
ferocity  around,  and  looks  of  fanatic  hate  glaring  on  the  meek 
sufferer,  and  words  of  cursing  and  mockery  and  abhorrence 
vexing  the  dying  ear,  and  pushing  the  soul  down  the  dark 
death-shade.  Such  has  often  been  the  earthly  end  of  virtue,  b 
it  its  fitting  Jinal  end  ?  Human  nature,  God-taught,  answers 
"  No — if  there  is  a  Ood  above  there  is  a  world  beyond." 

Or  go  and  witness  the  last  earthly  end  of  prosperous  sin ;  in 
the  full  income  of  wealth,  and  pleasure,  and  power,  and  fame-^ 
in  the  whirl  of  pleasurable  excitement  too  mtense  to  admit  o[ 
reflexion  or  remorse — ^the  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  of  sin  not  yet 
reached — ^its  brim  of  sparkling  delights  just  quafied — the  perpe- 
trator of  a  thousand  crimes  passes  ea^ily  and  quickly  away, 
with  blood  on  his  hands,  and  adultery  in  his  heart,  and  perjury 
on  his  lips — trampling  on  the  wrecks  of  ruined  fortunes  and 
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slain  virtue  and  farolcen  hearts — the  appliances  of  liizny 
Ground,  the  acclaim  of  the  world  id  bis  ears,  and  the  iasMM 
of  adulatioQ  in  his  nostrils,  vith  no  bands  in  his  dealfa,  he  f^oas 
in  a  moment  to  the  grave.  A  fall,  a  shot,  a  stroke,  a  lightninf; 
flash,  and  be  is  no  more.  Mortal  pain,  fear,  curse  or  punish- 
ment cannot  reach  him  further.  He  has  hid  bim  befaind  tbe 
shadow  of  death.  Has  be  escaped  forever  1  Is  this  the  fitting 
^tud  end  of  vice  t  Human  nature  enswen,  "  No — if  there  is  a 
God  above  there  is  a  bell  beyond." 

In  proof  that  this  is  the  declaration  of  human  nature,  look  at 
the  various  systems  of  heathenism.  What  is  thdr  universal 
fabling  of  Elysinm  and  Tartarus,  but  expressions  of  their  feel* 
ings  that  ihe  ends  of  justice  require  a  future  life  1  though  tbe 
grounds  of  that  feeling  they  were  not  able  philosophically  to 
analyze  and  set  forth.  Toey  show  that  untaught  nature,  the 
common  sense  of  man,  rejects  the  dogma  that  virtue  and  vies 
work  their  own  punishment  here  in  au  cases.  True,  they  tend 
•  to  it,  but  the  consummation  of  that  tendeni^ — the  full  effect  of 
tbe  slow  poison  introduced  into  the  soul— requires  time,  and 
often  longer  time  than  is  found  this  side  of  death.  God,  too, 
assures  us  of  another  life  by  the  conscience  within  us,  that  He 
has  commissioned  to  accompany  each  act  of  deliberate  guilt  with 
a  prophecy  of  coming  doom.  It  is  He  that  has  bid  it  start  up 
universally  at  tbe  consciousness  of  committed  cnme,  and  inflict 
on  the  soul  the  sense  of  guilt,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  re- 
cognition and  expectation  of  punishment  as  the  fitting  comple- 
ment of  its  act.  This  universal  apprehension  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  a  lie — it  is  tbe  voice  of  the  God  of  tbe  soul — a  whisper 
already  reaching  it  from  tbe  great  White  Throne— ■  glt^m 
from  Its  intolerable  brightness  already  flashing  through  the 
dark  frontier  of  a  fiiture  world. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  above  facts, 
ity  of  tbe  soul,  as  we  believe  that  j 
us  of  an  hereafter  by  assuring  us  of 
and  benevolence;  and  he  assures  u: 
self  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
to  reason  from  our  souls  to  him— I 
intuitive  inferences,  as  indubitable  t 
tion  of  Euclid  is  based.  Moral  i 
question  than  intellectual.  The  ne 
tween  right  and  wrong  is  as  absurd  i 
to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  ano 
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ported  in  free  space  will  fall  to  the  earth.  The  Jaw  that  lik^ 
causes  produce  like  effects  holds  as  well  in  regard  to  moral  as 
to  physical  causes,  and  compels  us  to  reason  from  the  soul  to 
its  Maker  as  from  a  machine  to  the  machinist.  And  as  we 
cannot  but  regard  feelings  and  belief  flowing  from  its  original 
constitution  as  the  voice  of  its  Maker,  so  we  cannpt  but  regard 
its  Maker  as  true. 

Is  it  said  that  intuitive  and  irrepressible  inference  from  the 
soul  to  God  may  deceive  1  Then  all  reasoning  may  deceive — all 
first  truths  may  be  first  falsehoods.  The  uniformity  of  physical 
and  moral  law  alike  may  be  but  a  dream  of  the  imagination. 
If  a  man  choose  to  deny  these  primary  feelings  and  consequent 
convictions  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  further  arguing 
with  him.  One  can  only  say,  ^*  God  has  so  constituted  me  that 
I  cannot  help  so  feeling  and  so  believing.  It  is  my  Maker  that 
constrains  me  thus  to  feel  and  believe.  If  I  am  thereby  deceived, 
God  is  chargeable  with  making  my  reason  and  whole  nature  a 
lie— with  bemg  Himself  a  liar.  If  I  am  thus  mocked  of  God,  it ' 
matters  little  what  I  believe  or  disbelieve — indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  reason  at  all — my  intellect,  my  conscience,  yea,  this 
great  universe  itself  is  a  lie.  Nature  reels  around  me,  all  is 
falsehood,  phantom,  impression,  mockery,  myself  a  sham,  catch- 
ing: at  shams  amid  a  sham  universe.  I  know  not  what  or  where 
I  am,  or  that  I  am  at  all— the  eternal  heavens  fade  into  a  dream 
— the  solid  earth  passes  from  underneath  my  feet — my  own 
being  I  am  no  longer  certain  of — I  cannot  by  self-conscious- 
ness be  sure  of  my  own  soul,  I  can  grasp  nothing  real.  The 
pillars  of  the  Eternal  Throne  give  away.  Amid  infinite  vacu- 
ity I  clutch  and  clutch  and  clutch  in  vain.  The  truthfulness  of 
my  nature  denied — the  truthfulness  of  God  going  with  it — the 
highest,  the  only  absurdity  in  the  universe,  is  to  reason  or  be- 
lieve at  all. 

Let  us  now  pause  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  enormous 
credulity  of  that  roan,  who  can  believe  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body.  He  believes  that  God  is  neither  benevolent,  nor  reason- 
able, nor  just,  nor  true,  and  that  our  nature  which  declares  him 
so,  is  a  lie;  and  yet,  though  all  is  delusive,  he  can  reason  out 
this  fact  which  disqualifies  him  from  reasoning  at  all.  Or  he 
believes  that  a  God  reasonable,  and  benevolent,  and  just,  and 
true,  has  created  a  soul  capable  of  endless  progress  m  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  happiness;  has  placed  it  in  this  wondrous 
school  of  His  universe  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  by 
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^malating  and  neces^tating  the  constant  exercbe  of  thought, 
and  reason,  and  study,  and  patience,  and  courage,  and  of  con- 
science, and  faith,  and  love,  has  been  disciplining  it  to  an  an- 
gelic capacity  for  action,  and  bliss,  and  progress,  merely  to 
Quench  the  glorious  creature  in  the  eternal  grave.  He  can  be- 
lieve that  such  a  God  has  led  man  as  hb  child  between  this 
florious  earth  and  sky,  and  bid  him  look  through  all  up  to 
[im — to  love,  trust  and  commune  with  him — has  placed  in  him  a 
reason  to  converse  with  truth — a  moral  nature  to  sympathize 
with  the  right,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  holy — a  con- 
science to  warn  of  duty  and  point  to  a  qoming  retribution — and 
waked  in  him  hope  and  faith  that  look  beyond  the  sun's  walk 
to  the  face  of  the  Invisible — merely  to  dash  the  infant  archan- 
gel down  the  everlasting  void.  He  believes  Grod  can  leave 
guilt  to  depart  from  the  stage  of  being  eternally  in  triumph, 
and  can  lead  virtue  through  a  life  of  toil,  and  penury,  and  pain, 
and  disease,  and^sorrow,  and  conduct  it  mid  racks,  and  chains, 
and  scourges,  and  starvation,  and  flame,  and  diabolic  sneer,  and 
hate,  and  curse — to  utter  annihilation.  If  such  be  a  God  of 
justice,  reason,  truth  and  love,  we  do  not  see  how  the  God  of 
evil  himself  could  show  more  dark  or  malign.  The  shadows 
of  the  infernal  throne  would  almost  seem  a  relief  to  the  cruel 
gloom  of  supernal  empire.  Admit  such  a  God  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  and  who  would  care  to  believe  at  all,  or  to  be  1  An- 
nihilation would  be  an  escape.  Well  might  roan  rush  on  the 
eternal  grave  as  to  a  bridal.  Gladly  might  he  haste  to  hide  in 
everlastmg  night  from  the  face  of  such  almighty  misrule* 

In  the  whole  circle  of  falsehood  that  the  most  abject  and  ab- 
horred superstition  ever  fabled,  is  there  one  more  hideous,  or 
more  monstrous,  than  those  which  the  credulity  of  skepticism 
has  here  embraced  ?  Strange  that  men  can  so  believe,  and  still 
stranger  that  they  can  glory  in  so  believing !  ^^  Methinks,"  one 
might  remonstrate,  '^  could  I  come  to  such  a  view  of  God  and 
the  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  it  would  impend  constantly  over 
me  like  a  horrid  dream,  too  horrid  for  words — as  some  dreadful, 
abhorred,  deadly  thing,  such  as  men  speak  of,  not  in  places  of 
glad  light  and  life,  but  whisper  with  pale  lips,  in  foul  accursed 
glooms,  and  amid  charnel-houses,  where  forms  of  corruption 
and  horror  gather  on  the  senses  and  on  the  soul.  I  could  not 
haste  to  proclaim  it  as  some  blissful  discovery  to  mankind,  and 
call  upon  my  fellows  to  come  and  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  with  me,  when  I  had  found  the  eternal  grave.    Methinla 
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I  conld  not  triumph  to  think  that  mj  soul,  with  its  vast  aspira- 
tions after  the  Lverlastine  Good  and  Fair  and  Great — its 
memory  and  affection,  its  hopes,  its  reason  grasping  after  im- 
perishable truth,  its  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity — its 
faith  and  love  that  have  gone  forth  toward  an  imagined  Holy 
One,  and  its  moral  nature  capable  of  wearing  immortal  glory 
and  beauty,  was  soon  to  lie  down  on  the  breast  of  corruption 
and  cease  to  be — ^that  heaven,  the  mourner's  dream,  the  mar- 
tyr's goal,  the  pilgrim's  home,  the  life*hope  of  suffering  virtue, 
had  become  to  me  a  dull  meaningless  word — a  beautiful  mi- 
rage vanished  from  the  illimitable  desert  of  being— that  the 
loved  ones,  that  have  faded  away  from  my  side,  who  sdll  rise  in 
the  dreams  of  memory  and  sleep,  are  utterly  perished — that  the 
mighty,  and  ^fted,  and  holy  dead  of  past  time  are  now  no* 
thine.  Methmks,  if  I  could  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  it 
would  be  in  silence  and  sorrow.  I  would  keep  the  awful  se- 
cret in  my  own  breast — I  would  not  whisper  it  to  my  dear- 
tst  friend-^I  would  not  breathe  it  in  the  ear  of  solitude  and  dark- 
ness. I  wemld  take  my  Bible  and  sit  down  for  one  more  beau- 
tiful and  happy  dream,  and  then  in  mercy  hand  it  over  to  man- 
kind, and  wait  in  mute  despair  till  Almighty  Accident  or 
Tyranny  should  lay  me  in  everlasting  sleep  with  the  brutes.^' 

But  such  is  not  the  language  of  Nature  with  reference  to 
God  and  the  soul.  Strange  and  horrible  perversion  must  have 
passed  on  the  human  mind  before,  when  reflecting  on  God  its 
Maker  and  its  Fountain,  it  could  come  to  a  conclusion  that  the 
soul  is  thus  mocked  by  Him.  "  Were  it  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you,"  was  the  language  of  Christ ;  and  Nature  says  the  same 
— or  at  least,  that  God,  if  not  designing  man's  immortality, 
would  not  in  so  many  ways  have  mocked  him  with  delusive 
promises  of  it. 

Thus  Nature  argues  intelligibly  and  convincingly,  if  we  would 
listen  to  her,  for  a  future  life,  in  the  same  way  that  she  does  for 
the  existence  and  reasonableness,justice,  benevolence,  and  truth 
of  God.  But  in  neither  oase  does  she  force  her  voice  on  man. 
These  two  doctrines  are  also  mutually  inter-dependent  God 
rightljr  believed,  is  the  basis  of  all  argument  from  nature  for  the 
soul's  immortality ;  while  the  soul's  immortality  denied,  reflects 
darkness  over  the  attributes  and  the  being  itself  of  a  God. 

The  argument  from  nature  being  thus  founded  on  a  true  idea 
of  God,  perished  necessarily  with  that  idea.  Men  ^*  changing 
the  glory  of  God  into  a  lie,"  changed  that  of  the  human  soiu 
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also — for  God  being  miseoncaved,  all  reasoning  from  him  be- 
came perverted,  and  darkness  gathered  alike  over  the  present 
and  fotare  world.  The  great  central  orb  being  put  out,  the 
central  attraction  destroyed,  reason  and  conscience  wandered  in 
twilight — ^the  forces  of  the  moral  system  were  broken,  and  the 
universe  was  chaos.  The  present  and  the  future  were  no 
longer  a  moral  and  reasonable  whole,  banded  together  by 
^moral  law  and  all-pervading  reason.  Darkness  thick  and 
palpable  was  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  time,  through  which 
had  glimpsed  eternity.  Death  was  a  mighty  and  rayless 
chasm,  over  which  no  rainbow  of  Divine  Love  bridged  to  an- 
other life,  and  no  flaming  sword  of  justice  pointed  to  a  world  of 
doom.  All  beyond  was  emphatically  ^^  a  land  of  darkness  and 
'Shadow^of  death  where  the  light  was  as  darkness." 

Such  had,  to  a  great  extent,  become  the  condition  of  the  an- 
cient work].  Socrates  alone,  of  its  philosophers,  placed  his  ar- 
gument on  the  right  ground—the  true  idea  of  God.  The  Aca- 
demics, Peripatetics,  Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  and  Epicureans,  in 
discussing  this  question,  attempted,  from  the  physical  nature  of 
the  soul,  to  prove  its  natural  and  necessary  immortality  or 
death.  Of  all  these  the  Pythagoreans  and  Academics  alone 
teach  clearly  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul,  while  the 
Epicureans,  from  a  different  theory  of  the  substance  of  the  soul, 
assumed  with  equal  want  of  proof,  argue  its  necessary  perish- 
ableness.  The  face  of  God  was  in  eclipse,  and  philosophy 
groping  without  His  light  could  only  throw  over  the  mighty 
question  '^  dimness  of  anguish.'^ 

Thus  for  ages  was  the  world  living  and  dying  under  the 
darkening  of  the  face  of  God,  and  consequently  the  destiny  of 
the  human  soul.  But  this  darkening  of  the  future  world  was 
throwing  back  meanwhile  its  baleful  shadow  over  the  present. 
The  clouds  which  before,  gathering  around  the  sunset  of  life, 
had  been  kindled  by  the  light  reflected  from  another  sphere 
into  forms  of  celestial  glory  and  beauty,  or  those  angry  and 
portentous,  and  shedding  on  man  a  salutary  awe,  were  now  be- 
coming a  lifeless  blackness.  Not  even  the  life  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder  was  there,  but  anr. utter  stillness  and  darkness,  more 
fearful  than  either,  was  throwing  its  cbillbg  death-shade  «ver 
human  hearts.  The  moral  interests  of  man  were  perishing — 
virtue  was  losing  its  incentives,  vice  its  determents ;  appetite 
and  sensualism,  the  clamors  of  present  passion,  the  power  of 
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the  immediate  and  the  physical  were  fast  prevailing  over  the 
flickering  glimpses  of  another  life. 

One  was  needed  to  come  from  heaven  to  reveal  God  anew. 
But  heaven  opened  not  her  gates  of  light.  One  was  needed  to 
come  as  a  witness  from  the  grave,  but  death  was  too  strong — 
he  unbarred  not  the  doors  of  his  prisoners.  The  world  had 
waited  long,  but  none  returned.  Age  after  age,  the  brave,  the 
mighty,  the  gifted,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  had  gone  down  to 
him,  but  none  came  bacK.  Long  had  the  earth  held  down  her 
ear  to  the  erave  and  listened,  but  no  voice  came  from  its  silent 
realms.  Nor  the  wail  and  prayer  of  stricken  millions,  ^  nor 
hero's  lyre  or  lover's  lute,"  nor  the  posthumous  acclaim  of  na- 
tions that  shook  the  skies  above,  could  startle  a  whisper  in  that 
lower  world — an  infinite,  awful  stillness ;  a  dark,  dead,  unbot- 
tomed,  illimitable  empliness,  into  which  life's  successive  mil- 
lions, its  ^lory  of  majesty,  and  power,  and  beauty,  and  genius, 
and  eloquence,  and  song,  and  bannered  battalia  of  noisy  war, 
fell  without  an  echo. 

Long  had  the  earth  waited  and  listened,  but  none  returned, 
and  human  nature  was  gathering  itself  up  in  agony  to  die,  when 
lo !  in  that  hour  of  her  despair.  One  mightier  than  death  ap- 
pears— with  vesture  dipped  in  blood  up  the  dark  vale  he  comes — 
travailing  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  In  his  hand  h^ 
bears  the  gates  of  the  grave  and  the  vanquished  sting  of  death. 
He  brings  to  light  immortality.  He  comes  its  conqueror  and 
living  witness.  Of  a  future  existence  ''  God  hath  now  given 
assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead." 

Such  are  the  relations  of  nature  and  revelation  to  this  doc- 
trine. Their  testimony  harmonizes,  yet  that  of  neither  is  super- 
fluous. Revelation  is  a  reaffirmance  of  Nature  in  a  more 
direct  and  explicit  manner,  rendered  necessary,  not  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  original  declaration  of  God,  but  by  the  moral 
pravity  of  man.  There  is  a  ^'  nodus,  deo  vindice  dignus,"  bat 
^t  is  of  man's  own  creating.  By  this  view,  the  relations  of  na- 
ture to  revelation  in  this,  is  harmonized  with  their  relative  posi- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  revealed  system.  The  common  view 
jars  with  it,  and  that  most  disastrously.  It  shocks  a  sense  of 
moral  fitness,  and  cannot  fail  to  stagger  faith,  to  be  told,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  man's  obligations  to  moral  law  are  written  by 
nature  on  the  heart,  and  revelation  is  but  a  republication  of 
what  was  before  in  the  human  constitution ;  but,  on  the  other, 
hat  there  is  preindicated  by  nature  no  future  tribunal  where 
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this  law  shall  be  vindicated — nor  future  being  where  its  natural 
and  moral  retributions  can  take  effect.  Indeed  it  seems  almost 
an  absurdity  in  terms  to  speak  of  a  moral  law  under  a  moral 
God,  with  no  judgment  or  world  of  retribution  to  vindicate  the 
law.  The  former  seems  necessarily  to  imply  the  latter.  Could 
one  of  these  be  disjoined  from  the  other  in  God's  revelation  to 
man,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  discrepancy,  distorting  and  des- 
troying the  whole  system.  The  continued  existence  cf  the  soul 
seems  so  indispensable  a  basis  of  a  moral  system  relating  to 
man,  that  one  could  hardly  be  disclosed  or  authenticated  apart 
from  the  other.  It  could  hardly  seem  possible  that  moral  dis- 
tinctions themselves,  should  they  not  be  annihilated,  could  fail 
at  least  to  lose  their  authority,  when  the  soul  in  which  the^ 
inhere,  might  at  any  moment  utterly  perish  alike  from  all  retri- 
bution and  all  consciousness.  The  natural  language  of  the 
heart  would  be,  ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;" 
and  we  cannot  suppose  a  wise  moral  governor  would  have  dis- 
closed a  moral  system  in  such  a  fragmentary,  unsymmetrical,  and 
powerless  state.  The  common  view,  as  it  violates  the  fitness  of 
things  and  the  general  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
must  tend  to  universal  skepticism  ;  while  the  one  we  have  en- 
deavored to  present,  approving  itself  to  a  philosophic  analysis  of 
the  human  mind,  and  agreeing  with  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
faith,  if  not  the  philosophy  of  heathenism,  and  harmonizing  the 
natural  and  revealed  systems,  must  tend  powerfully  to  corrobo- 
rate the  latter.  Especially  it  may  arrest  the  madness  of  the  inGdel 
to  find  that,  could  he  silence  the  voice  of  revelation,  he  gains 
nothing.  Still  in  himself  a  prophet  of  evil  utters  its  fearful 
vision,  though  the  word  that  blends  mercy  with  justice  were 
forever  stifled.  Still  the  grasp  of  moral  law  is  on  him  forever, 
and  an  eternity  of  retribution  is  treasured  up  in  the  eternity  of 
his  moral  existence.  Though  the  revealed  doom  were  only  a 
hideous  dream,  still  the  tendencies  of  character  move  on  eter- 
nally, and  causes  guiltily  originated  here  accomplish  their  con- 
sequence hereafter.     Still  lives  Remorse, "  the  undying  worm  " 

still  drags  Despair  her  endless  chain—  and  Memory  pours  out 
her  fiery  lake — and  Conscience  brandishes  her  scorpion  sting. 
Still  undying  sin,  ''the  second  death,"  her  hideous  shade  waited 
on  by  the  pale  armies  of  fear,  and  hate,  and  sorrow,  and  shame, 
stalks  down  the  ever-thickening  darkness  of  an  immortal  ruin. 

This  view,  too,  while  it  justifies  the  God  of  nature,  glorifies 
the  God  of  revelation*    It  shows  us  what  we  owe  to  Christ. 
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Appearing  as  he  did  to  man  in  this  eclipse  of  God  and  of  the 
human  soul,  he  stands  yirtually  in  the  attitude  of  the  Original 
Revealer  of  immortality.    To  this  he  adds,  that  through  the 
agonies  of  death  he  has  wrought  out  for  us  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perience,  and  has  given  to  what  was  before  prediction,  the  as- 
surance of  a  witnessed  fact;    To  Christ  we  owe  it,  that  We 
know  we  are  to  live  forever — ^that  we  may  lay  our  loved  and 
our  beautiful  in  the  dust,  and  know  that  they  are  not  p^ished. 
We  can  now  permit  the  mighty  and  overwhelming  certainty  of 
immortality  to  come  in  and  enravish  the  soul.    How  chang;ed 
thereby  this  whole  universe !  How  changed  our  attitude  in  it ! 
No  longer  a  child  of  corruption,  and  brother  of  the  worm,  man 
is  now  the  only  abiding  thing  beneath  the  stars.      A  moral 
significancy  inheres  in  him,  which  is  everlasting.    No  longer  is 
he  overpowered  and  crushed  to  earth  by  the  amplitude  and 
duration  of  the  material  universe — ^no  longer  does  he  wandbr 
amid  its  frail  and  flower-like  delights,  its  scenes  of  fading  light 
and  loveliness,  and  list  the  swift  flight  of  the' hours  as  they 
forever  pass,  with  the  sorrowful  thought,  '*  I  am  still  frailer  and 
briefer  than  ye — I  pass,  to  come  not  again— one  thrill  of  youth, 
the  mom,  the  moonlight,  the  balmy  spring,  the  glory  of  thought, 
and  the  raptured  vision  of  truth,  alike  warn  me  as  they  pass — 
'  so  much  we  take  from  the  capital  of  thy  existence.' "  He  knows 
that  ^*  He  who  alone  hath  immortality,"  hath  breathed  on  him, 
and  Christ  has  opened  to  him,  beyond  the  seen  and  perishable,  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth — where  the  mountain  lifls  its 
everlasting  masses  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  to  the  sky,  the 
grave-stone  of  elder  worlds-*-where  the  cataract  pours  forth 
its  mighty  anthem  from  the  birth  of  time— where  the  hoar 
ocean  peals  its  solemn  organ-tone  since  the  song  of  the  morning 
stars ;  he  no  longer  crouches,  awe-crushed,  trembling,  earthward, 
creature  of  an  hour.    No  longer  does  he  shrink  with  agony 
into  dark  and  desolate  nothingness,  as  the  sense  of  eternity  de- 
scends upon  him  from  the  shining  universe  of  night.    Through 
the  mighty  agony  and  triumph  of  Christ,  opens  on  him  a  destiny 
that  shall  out nve,  outsing,  outshine  them  all.    He  knows  there  is 
that  within  him  which  shall  abide,  when  the  fast-bound  mountain 
has  fled — which  shall  sing  the  hymn  of  life,  and  reflect  the  un- 
approachable brightness,  when  the  organ  of  Ocean  is  mute,  and 
Niagara  has  given  up  her  harp  to  God,  and  the  shadow  of 
Death  shall  stretch  through  the  starry  infinite.    Beyond  the 
sun's  fading  beam— beyond  the  storm's  waning  beauty — beyond 
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the  curtaiD-nork  of  tbe  viable,  he  looks  to  the  Aocient  of  Days 
as  his  fether,  and  the  eternities  that  engird  Hb  throne  as  his 
home.  From  the  dark  grave  of  the  brute  to  the  vision  of  such 
a  height,  bastbe  arm  of  Christ  raised  our  race. 

But  there  are  other  thoughts,  solemn  and  fearful,  that  crond 
upon  this  mightjr  idea.     What  consequpnces  are  bound  up  in 
moral  immortality  1     In  the  imperishableneGs  of  moral  acts, 
and  the  everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  moral  laws  of 
our  being  1     An  eternal  soul  starting  in  a  wrong  direction- 
each  succes^ve  guilty  act  impelling,  by  a  stronger  moral  neces- 
sity, to  deeper  guilt — oc  forever — acquiring  by  a  natural  law  of 
mortil  descent  an  increased  velocity  of  ruin  each  moment  of  its 
fall  through  interminable   ages — what  created   intellect   can 
fathom  the  depth  of  its  eternal  fall  1    By  its  own  moral  gravi- 
'  tation — by  the  force  of  tbe  essential  laws  of  its  being  which 
must  grasp  it  forever — must  it  not  set  at  last  in  the  bottomless 
darkness  f    Suppose  the  process  of  moral  deterioration  we  wit- 
ness here,  to  go  on  in  its  natural  geometric  ratio  forever — the 
maddening  of  the  passions — the  ferocity  of  the  appetites — the 
hardening  of  the  heart,  and  blinding  of  mind,  and  searing  of  con- 
science— tbe  binding  of  habit,  the  blunting  of  the  moral  tastes, 
and  brutalizing  of  the  entire  moral  nature — each  moral  act  im- 
mortal, and  etching  itself  imperishably  on  the  soul— each  crime 
an  evil  angel  dogging  it  in  its  ever-darkening  and  downward 
career — all  its  past  being  aggregated  into  character,  and  press- 
ing in  constantly  accumulatuig  ^tnean  mi 
suppose  such  a  process  for  ages  of  faopeles 
I'lend  himself,  in  the'depth  he  has  now  reai 
the  morning  stars,  might  well  start  back  fr 
and  more  hideous  spectre  of  ruin,  which  th 
laws  of  its  own  moral  nature,  operating  el 
the  human  soul.    Tbe  mind  grows  dizzj 
with  horror  from  gazing  down  such   an 
shudders  at  the  laws  and  powers  of  everlasting  death  it  beats 
within  itself.     Sure  by  the  light  of  nature  it  requires  no  red 
right  hand  to  scoop  out  hell — no  thunder  to  drive  the  guilty 
soul  to  the  shades  below.     Its  own  nature  digs  its  eternal  dun- 
geon-house.    Were  then  the  hell  of  the   Scriptures  put  out, 
itself  would  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  its  endless  torture.     Were 
Sinai  to  be  quenched — the  great  white  throne  to  disappear — 
the  laws  of  its  own  moral  being  would  disclose  another  apoca- 
I^rpse — another  Sinai  would  thunder,  and  a  tribunal  of  eternal 
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judgment  start  up  rroni  the  depths  of  the  soul  itself— aud  brand- 
ed on  its  very  being  stand  forth  the  curse,  "  The  soul  that  sin- 
netb,  it  shall  die."  Could  it  vault  over  the  flaming  bands  of 
the  universe,  and  escape  from  its  Omnipresent  punisher — still  it 
would  be  under  the  lash  of  its  torturer,  and  girt  in  by  retribution 
— still  within  it  the  undying  worm— still  around  it  the  quench-  ^ 

fire. 

But  nature  reveals  not  only  an  immortality  of  natural  se- 
quences, but  of  judicial  doom.  Over  that  eternity  which  she 
discloses,  glitters  the  flaming  sword — mutters  the  wrathful  thun- 
der— rises  the  judgment  throne  of  a  personal,  moral,  just  God. 
Thus  a  double  necessity,  natural  and  judicial,  binds  the  guilty 
soul  on  the  wheel  of  eternal  death  ! 

At  this  fearful  aspect  of  destiny,  human  nature  pauses  and 
feels  that,  alas!  Immor tality  is  not  Life!  Her  enravishment . 
with  the  hope  of  immortal  existence  disappears — she  stops,  and 
in  anxious  misgivings  for  the  race  inquires,  "  What  must  be  the 
eternity  of  spiritual  destinies  already  here  begun?"  From  the 
presages  of  Nature  she  starts  beck  with  fear,  and  is  almost  ready 
to  let  fall  from  her  lips  the  cup  God  has  proffered  of  immortal 
existence.  When  lo !  again  in  her  extremity  Christ  appears — 
the  new  revealer  of  God  and  new  creator  of  the  human  soul — 
its  ransomer  from  judicial  curse,  and  from  the  horrible  necessity 
of  ruin  dragging  it  darkly  and  forever  downward.  The  face  of 
Jehovah  comes  out  of  its  long  eclipse — the  clouds  which  ages 
of  falsehood  had  thrown  up  before  it  disperse—  the  thick  dark- 
ness, gleaming  with  wrath  and  shedding  gloom  on  a  guilt-strick- 
en world,  passes  from  before  the  eternal  Majesty — a  vision  of 
strange  celestial  beauty,  unseen  before  by  the  eye  of  Nature, 
opens  on  the  ravished  universe — and  God,  its  Forgiver,  its 
Heavenly  Father,  smiles  once  more  on  the  human  soul.  It 
feels  the  blessed  attraction — its  dreadful  descent  is  arrested — its 
^tnean  masses  of  guilt  vanish  away — the  chain  of  moral  ruin 
is  broken — upward  it  moves  again  toward  celestial  light  and 
love. 

Again,  but  now  in  chaster,  meeker,  holier  rapture,  human 
nature  looks  up  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  receives  from  him 
the  boon  of  endless  being,  and  in  adoration  and  love  ineffable, 
casts  her  crown  of  immortality  at  the  feet  of  Him  that  weareth 
^Mhe  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  who,  by  the  triumph  of  his 
mighty  agony,  has  brought  to  light,  not  only  Immortality,  but 
Life. 
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Review  of  Cablyle's  Past  and  Present. 
». 

\  '  r  /  J*  ^'  I  ^  By  Profenor  J.  T.  Smith,  of  Newton  Theological  iDstitntion,  Man. 

Past  and  Present.    By  TItomas  Carlyle.    Boston  :  Charles  C. 

Little  and  James  Brown,    pp.  296. 

The  present  condition  of  England  must  be  confessed  by  all 
to  be  most  extraordinary  and  unpHralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  an  empire  commensurate  with  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  a  government  efficient  on  every  sea  and  under 
every  sky,  she  seems  to  be  the  regulator  of  the  world.  When 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  rebels  against  his  legitimate  lord,  the  Sul- 
tan, she  sends  her  fleet,  batters  down  the  walls  of  Acre,  pre- 
scribes their  limits  to  Mehemet  and  his  son  Ibrahim,  and  then 
leaves  the  parties  to  manage  their  own  government  in  their 
own  way.  When  the  Emperor  of  China  concludes  he  had  bet- 
ter keep  his  tea  than  have  his  subjects  made  dead  men  or  liv- 
ing i(|iots  by  the  use  of  opium,  the  fleets  and  cannon  which 
were  so  effectual  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  are  found  not  less  potent  in  regulating  Chinese  sump- 
tuary laws ;  and  the  Emperor  is  convinced  that  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  questions  about  opium  and  idiocy  to  be  settled  between 
British  merchants  and  Chmese  public  or  private  opinion. 
"Wherever  she  chooses  to  exert  her  power,  whether  in  protect- 
ing weak  nations  or  in  subduing  strong  ones;  in  liberating 
Africans,  or  in  worse  than  enslaving  Asiatics — she  is  resistless. 
And  yet  that  government  is  in  debt  beyond  the  possibility  of 
payment — to  all  intents,  bankrupt.  That  government, so  strong 
externally,  is  convulsed  internally  with  English  Chartism, 
Welch  Rebeccaism,  Scottish  Kirk  dissension,  and  Irish  Repeal 
agitation,  to  such  a  degree  that  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of 
Parliament,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Queen  Victoria,  seem  at  their 
wit's  end,  uncertain  whether  to  advance,  recede,  or  stand  still. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  England  in  her  private  operations 
than  in  the  operations  of  her  government.  Her  benevolence, 
with  commendable  zeal,  is  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  seek- 
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ing  ignor^t  Ticious  heathen  to  reclaim  and  enlighten,  while 
multitudes  of  her  own  population  are  degraded  in  vicious  igno- 
rance, almost  to  the  condition  of  the  heathen.  Her  sense  of  jus- 
tice has  raised  from  the  condition  of  chattels  to  that  of  freemen 
and  citizens  the  Africans  of  her  own  colonies,  and  is  exerting  t 

itself  to  the  utmost  to  effect  the  same  result  in  other  coun*  \ 

tries,  while  millions  of  Englishmen,  the  producers  of  England's  ' 

wealth,  who  by  some  law  are  surely  entitled  to  a  subsistence, 
are  dying  of  hunger,  or  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  countrjr  which  thus  pays  its  workers  is 
purse-bearer  for  the  world ;  it  can  dig  canals,  lay  rail-roads, 
and  furnish  bank-stock  for  all  nations.  With  cloth  enough  to 
cover  naked  backs  the  world  over,  the  very  weavers  are  with- 
out covering.  With  unbounded  supply  for  human  want  of 
every  kind,  two  millions  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  sit  in 
work-houses,  or  receive  out-door  relief,  and  five  millions  more 
are  starving  in  hunger-cellars.* 

This  most  anomalous  and  paradoxical  condition  of  England 
excites  many  thoughts  in  thinking  minds,  and  occasions  the 
utterance  of  manv  words,  both  in  speech  and  in  print  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  one  of  sternest  necessity:  very  exist- 
ence  depends  upon  its  solution.  *'  To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that 
is  the  question."  How  shall  these  crowded  millions,  increaang 
in  number,  be  fed  ?  A  very  intelligible  and  practical  question, 
but  a  question,  how  difficult  to  be  answered ;  which  yet  must 
be  answered,  at  whatever  cost ;  a  heavy  penalty  awaiting  the 
failure  to  answer  it.  Among  those  who  are  speaking  at  this 
crisis,  is  that  most  vigorous,  unique,  and  original  thinker  and 
writer,  Thomas  Carlyle.  If  Carlyle  speaks,  he  will  utter  his 
own  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  A  book  which  gives  the  feel- 
ings with  which  a  sincere  and  earnest  thinker  regards  the  pres- 
ent social  condition  in  England,  and  the  remedial  measures  he 
would  recommend,  is  certainly  worth  reading,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  views  it  may  present. 

A  method  of  his  own,  we  have  said,  Carlyle  would  adopt 
to  get  his  opinions  before  the  public.  The  occasion  he  seized 
upon  was  the  following.    A  certain  Jocelinus^de  Brakelonda,  i 

a  Monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Convent  in  the  12th  century,  ' 

wrote  in  Monk-Latin,  a  book  entitled,  '^  Chronica  de  rebus  gestis 
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Samsonis  Abbatis  Monasterii  Sancti  Edomndi."*  ^\  ''n/' 
says  our  author,  ^^was  a  kmd  of  born  Boswell,  though  an 
innnitessimally  small  one,  neither  did  he  altogether  want  his 
Johnson,  even  then  and  there/'  This  Chronicle,  published  by 
some  Antiquarian  society  in  its  original  Monk-Latin,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  undertakes,  by  an  abstract,  to  bring  before  the  public ;  and 
around  it,  as  a  nucleus,  he  has  arranged  his  remarks  about  past, 
present,  ^^ld  future  things.  His  object  we  will  give  in  his  own 
words: 

^  Certainly,  could  the  present  Editor  instruct  men  how  to  know 
Wisdom,  Heroism,  when  tney  see  it,  that  they  might  do  reverence  to 
it  only,  and  loyally  make  it  rule  over  them — yes.  he  were  the  living 
epitome  of  afi  Editors,  Teachers,  Prophets,  that  now  teach  and 
prophesy;  he  were  -an  Apo/^Morrison,  a  Trismegistus  and  effective 
Cassandra  I  Let  no  Able  Editor  hope  such  things.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected the  present  laws  of  copy-right,  rate  of  reward  per  sheet  and 
other  considerations,  will  save  him  from  that  peril.  Let  no  Efditor 
hope  such  things :  no ;  and  yet  let  all  Editors  aim  toward  such  things, 
and  even  toward  such  alone  I  One  knows  not  what  the  meaning  of 
editing  and  writing  is,  if  even  this  be  not  it  Enough ;  to  the  present 
Editor  it  has  seemed  possible  some  glimmering  of  light,  for  here  and 
there  a  human  soul,  might  lie  in  these  confused  Paper-Masses  now 
intrusted  to  him ;  wherefore  he  determines  to  edit  the  same.  Out  oi 
old  Books,  new  Writings,  and  much  Meditation  not  of  yesterday,  he 
will  endeavour  to  select  a  thing  or  two ;  and  from  the  Fast,  in  a  cir- 
cuitous way,  illustrate  the  Present  and  the  Future.  The  Past  is  a 
dim  indubitable  fact:  the  future  too  is  one,  only  dimmer ;  nay,  proper- 
ly it  is  the  same  fact  in  new  dress  and  development  For  the  Pres- 
ent holds  in  it  both  the  whole  Past  and  the  whole  Future ;  as  the 
Life-tree  Igdrabiu,  wide-waving,  many-toned,  has  its  roots  down 
deep  in  the  Death-kingdoms,  among  the  oldest  dead  dust  of  men, 
ana  with  its  boughs  reaches  always  beyond  the  stars,  and  in  all  times 
and  places  is  one  and  the  same  Life-tree !"    p.  36. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  Book  first,  ap* 
propriately  headed  '^  The  Proem,"  contains  six  chapters.  The 
first  three  chapters,  under  the  titles  of  Midas,  The  Sphynx^ 
Manchester  Insurrection,  set  forth  in  a  strong  light  the  present 
social  condition  of  England,  the^miseries  of  the  working  classeSi 
the  unhappiness  of  the  unworking  classes,  and  the  necessity  of 
entering  upon  some  decisive  measures  of  reform.  These  topics 
are  illustrated  by  the  two  fables  and  the  one  fact  which  form  the 
captions  of  the  chapters.    If  there  are  admirers  of  England  and 
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England's  institutions,  \rho  are  skeptical  as  to  the  fact  (hat 
misery  exists  there,  untold  and  unspeakable,  Carlyle,  not  less 
an  admirer  of  England  than  they,  and  ready  to  apologize  for 
her  to  any  reasonable  extent,  does  not  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  doubts.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  writer  to  set  it  forth 
in  stronger  colors  than  he  does  in  various  parts  of  his  work. 
Carlyle  is  a  writer,  who,  in  his  own  phrase,  looks  into  the  in- 
ternal realities  of  things  as  well  as  the  external  appearances. 
He  not  only  surveys  and  appreciates  in  its  full  extent,  the  outer 
bare  part  of  literal  starvation  and  insupportable  physical  suffer- 
ing, but  also  internal  misery,  broken  hearts,  the  anguish  of  the 
spirit,  far  deeper  and  more  immeasurable  than  physical  suffering. 
After  describing  briefly  the  great  amount  of  pauperism  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  most  baleful  effects  in  every  point  of 
view,  he  proceeds: 

''  Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter!    It  is  too  indisputable, 
not  doubtful  now  to  any  one.    Descend  where  you  will  into  tiie  lower 
class,  in  town  or  country,  by  what  avenue  you  will,  by  Factory  In- 
quiries, Agricultural  Inquiries,  by  Revenue  Returns,  by  Mining-La- 
bourer Committees,  by  opening  your  own  eyes  and  looking,  the  same 
sorrowful  result  discloses  itself:  you  have  to  admit  that  the  working 
body  of  this  rich  English  Nation  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking,  into  a 
state  to  which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  literally  never  any 
parallel.    At  Stockport  assizes,  a  mother  and  a  father  are  arraigned 
and  found  guiliy  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud  a 
"burial  society  "of  some  X3  8s.  due  on  the  death  of  each  child  :  they 
are  arraigned,  found  guilty ;  and  the  official  authoritJ«>s,  it  is  whisper- 
ed,  hint  that  perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary,  that  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  probe  farther  into  that  department  of  things.    ^^  Brutal 
savages,  degraded  Irish,"  mutters  the  idle  reader  of  newspapers, 
hardly  lingering  on  this  incident    Yet  it  is  an  incident  worth  linger- 
ing on.    Such  mstances  are  like  the  highest  mountain  apex  emerged 
into  view,  under  which  lies  a  whole  mountain  region  and  land  not 
yet  emerged.    A  human  Mother  and  Father  had  said  to  theni^elves, 
What  shall  we  do  to  escape  starvation  ?    We  are  deep  sunk  here  in 
our  dark  cellar,  and  help  is  far.    Yee,  in  the  Ugolino  Hunger-tower 
Btern  things  happen ;  best-loved  little  Gaddo  fallen  dead  on  his  Fa- 
ther's knees!    The  Stockport  Mother  and  Father  think  and  hint 
Our  poor  little  starveling  Tom,  who  cries  all  day  for  victuals,  who 
will  see  only  evil  and  not  good  in  this  world :  If  he  were  out  of  mis- 
ery at  once;  he  well  dead,  and  the  rest  of  us  uerhaps  kepi  alive  ?    It 
is  thought,  and  hinted ;  at  last  it  is  done.    Ana  now  Tom  being  killed, 
and  all  spent  and  eaten,  is  it  poor  little  starveling  Jnck  that  must  go, 
or    poor  little  starveling  Will?     What  an  inquiry  of  ways  and 
means  1 

"  In  starved  sieged  cities,  in  the  uttermost  doomed  ruin  of  old  Jeru- 
salem fallen  under  the  wrath  of  God,  it  was  prophesied  and  said, 
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*^  The  hands  of  the  pitifal  women  have  sodden  their  own  children." 
The  stem  Hebrew  imagination  could  conceive  no  blacker  gulf  of 
wretchedness;  that  was  the  ultimatum  of  degraded  God-punished 
roan.''    pp.  3, 4. 

As  a  fit  appendix  to  the  above,  we  quote  the  following,  il- 
lustrative of  the  spirit  and  earnestness  with  which  he  enters  into 
the  question  of  wages : 

'^  These  poor  Manchester  manual  workers  me'an  only,  by  day's 
wages  for  day's  work,  certain  coins  of  money  adequate  to  keep  them 
living ;  in  return  for  their  work,  such  modicum  of  food,  clothes,  and 
fuel  as  will  enable  them  to  continue  their  work  itself!  They  as  yet 
clamor  for  no  more ;  the  rest,  still  inarticulate,  cannot  yet  shape  it- 
self into  a  demand  at  all,  and  only  lies  in  them  as  a  dumh  wish ;  per- 
haps oniy\  still  more  inarticulate,  as  a  dumb,  altogether  unconscious 
want  iiiia  is  the  supportable  approximation  they  would  rest  patient 
with.  That  by  their  work  they  mi^ht  be  kept  alive  to  work  more ! 
This  once  grown  unattainable,  I  thmk  your  approximation  may  con- 
sider itself  to  have  reached  the  insupportable  stage ;  and  may  pre- 
pare, with  whatever  difficulty,  reluctance,  and  astonishment,  for  one 
of  two  things,  for  changing  or  perishing !  With  the  millions  no 
longer  able  to  live,  how  can  the  units  keep  living?  It  is  too  clear  the 
nation  itself  is  on  the  way  to  suicidal  death.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  spun  shirts  ?  They  hang  there  by  the  million  unsaleable ;  and 
here,  by  the  million,  are  diligent  bare  backs  that  can  ^et  no  hold  of 
them.  Shirts  are  useful  for  covering  human  backs ;  useless  otherwise, 
an  unbearable  mockery  otherwise.  You  have  fallen  terribly  behind 
with  that  side  of  the  problem !  Manchester  Insurrections,  French 
Revolutions,  and  thousandfold  phenomena  great  and  small,  announce 
loudly  that  you  must  bring  it  forward  a  little  again.  Never  till  now, 
in  the  history  of  an  Earth  which  to  this  hour  nowhere  refuses  to  grow 
corn  if  you  will  plough  it,  to  yield  shirts  if  you  will  spin  and  weave 
in  it,  did  the  mere  manual  two-handed  worker  (however  it  might  fare 
with  other  workers^  cry  in  vain  for  such  *  wages '  as  he  means  by 
<  fair  wages,'  namely,  food  and  warmth !  The  Godlike  could  not 
and  cannot  be  paid ;  but  the  Earthly  always  could.  Gurth,  a  mere 
swineherd,  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  tended  pigs  in  the  wood, 
and  did  get  some  parings  of  the  pork.  Wh^,  the  four-footed  worker 
has  always  ^  all  that  liis  two-handed  one  is  clamoring  for !  How 
often  must  I  remind  you  ?  There  is  not  a  horse  in  England,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  has  due  food  and  lodging ;  and  goes  about 
sleek-coat^,  satisfied  in  heart  And  you  say.  It  is  impossible. 
Brothers,  I  answer^  if  for  you  it  be  impossible,  what  is  to  become  of 
you  7  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  it  to  be  impossible.  The  hu- 
man brain,  looking  at  these  sleek  English  horses,  refuses  to  believe 
in  such  impossibility  for  Englishmen.  Do  you  depart  quickly;  clear 
the  ways  soon,  lest  worse  befall."    pp.  W — 27. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  book,  be  briefly  discusses 
remedies,  on  which  we  will  not  dwell,  as  they  are  but  obscure- 
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1y  hinted  at  here,  and  more  ftiUy  brought  out  in  a  mibseqaent 
part  of  the  work. 

The  second  Book  is  entitled  "The  Ancient  Monk;"  and 
contains  the  abstract  before  mentioned  of  JoceTin's  chronicle. 
Fire  chapters  are  occupied  with  describing  with  much  Tiracity, 
with  a  lively  conception,  often  with  a  most  amusing  quaintness 
of  enression,  Bozzy  Jocelin,  St.  Edmund's  town  and  coQTent, 
how  L#andlord  Edmund  became  a  Saint,  Abbot  Hugo,  and  the 
12th  century,  the  whole  interspersed  with  curious  and  original 
observations  on  vaiious  circumstances  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  We  give  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  how,  in  our  author's  conception, 
men  became  saints  in  former  times,  and  the  satirical  power  of 
his  pen : 

"  Very  singular,  could  we  discover  it !  What  E^mvnd's  specific 
duties  were;  above  all,  what  his  method  of  discharginff  them  with 
such  result  was,  would  mrely  be  interesting  to  know :  out  are  not 
very  discoverable  now.  His  Life  has  become  a  poetic,  nay,  a  reli- 
gious MytkuB  ;  though,  undeniably  enough,  it  was  onoe  a  prose  Fac^ 
as  our  poor  lives  are ;  and  even  a  very  rugged  unmanagei^le  one. 
This  landlord  Edmund  did  go  about  in  leather  shoes,  with /emoTio^ta 
and  body  coat  of  some  sort  on  him ;  and  daily  had  his  breakfast  to  pro* 
cure ;  and  daily  had  contradictory  speeches,  and  most  contradictory 
facts  not  a  few,  to  reconcile  with  himself.  No  man  becomes  a  Saint 
in  his  sleep.  Edmund,  for  instance,  instead  of  reconotitn^  those 
same  contradictory  facts  and  speeches  to  himself;  which  means  sub- 
duing, and,  in  a  manlike  and  godlike  manner,  conquering  them  to 
himself— might  have  merely  thrown  new  contention  into  them,  new 
unwisdom  into  them,  and  so  been  conquered  by  them;  much  the 
oommoner  case !  In  that  way  he  had  proved  no  ^  Saint '  or  Divine- 
looking  Man,  but  a  mere  Sinner,  and  uniortunate,  blameable,  more  or 
less  DiaboUc-looking  man !  No  landlord  Edmund  becomes  infinitely 
admirable  in  his  sleep. 

"  With  what  degree  of  wholesome  rigor  his  rents  were  colleeted 
we  hear  not  Still  less  by  what  methods  he  preserved  his  game, 
whether  by  ^bustuo^'  or  how — and  if  the  partridge-seasons  were 
^excellent '  or  were  mdifferent  Neither  do  we  ascertain  what  kind 
of  Corn-bill  he  passed,  or  wisely -adjusted  Sliding-scaJe:  but,  indeed, 
there  were  few  spinners  in  those  days;  and  the  nuisance  of  (^funning, 
and  other  dusty  labor,  was  not  yet  so  glaring  a  one. 

"  How,  then,'  it  may  be  asked,  did  this  Edmund  rise  into  favor; 
become  to  such  astonishing  extent  a  recognised  Farmer's  Friend  ? 
Reallv,  except  it  were  by  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy  lo  an  un- 
precedented extent,  one  does  not  know.  The  man,  it  would  seem, 
I  had  walked,'  as  they  say,  *  humbly  with  God;'  humbly  and  val- 
iantly with  God ;  stru^ing  to  make  the  Earth  heavenly  as  he  could ; 
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iDBtead  of  walking  sumptuoofily  and  prideAilly  with  Mammon,  leav- 
ing the  Earth  to  grow  hellish  as  it  liked.  Not  sumptuously  with 
Mammon  ?  How,  then,  could  he  ^  enoouraffe  trade,' — cause  ilowel 
and  James,  and  many  wine-merchants  to  hless  him,  and  the  tailor's 
heart  (though  in  a  very  short-sighted  manner)  to  sing  ibr  joy  1  Much 
in  this  Edmund's  Life  is  mysterious. 

^  That  he  could,  on  occasion,  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  is, 
meanwhile,  evident  enough.  Certain  Heathen  Physical-Force  Ultra- 
Chartists,  '  Danes,'  as  they  were  then  called,  coming  into  his  terri- 
tory with  their  *GYe  noints,'  or  rather  witn  their  five-and-twenty 
thousand  points  and  edges  too,  of  pikes,  namely,  and  hattle^axes ; 
and  proposing  mere  Heathenism,^  confiscation,  spoliation,  and  fire 
and  sword — Edmund  answered  that  he  would  oppose  to  the  utmost 
such  savagery.  They  took  him  prisoner ;  asain  required  his  sanction 
to  said  proposals.  Edmund  again  refused.  Cannot  we  kill  you? 
cried  they.  Cannot  I  die?  answered  he.  My  life,  I  think,  is  my 
own,  to  do  what  I  like  with !  And  he  died  under  barbarous  tortures, 
refusing  to  the  last  breath ;  and  the  Ultra-Chartist  Danes  lost  their 
propositions 5  and  went  with  their  'points'  and  other  apparatus,  as 
IS  supposed,  to  the  Devil,  the  Father  of  them. 

"  Well-done !  Well-done !  cried  the  hearts  of  all  men.  They 
raised  his  slain  and  martyred  body ;  washed  his  wounds  with  fast- 
flowing  universal  tears ;  tears  of  endless  pity,  and  yet  of  a  sacred  joy 
and  tnumph.  The  beautifuUest  kind  of  tears — indeed,  perhaps  the 
beautifullest  kind  of  thing :  like  a  sky  all  flashing  diamonds  and  pris- 
matic radiance ;  all  weeping,  yet  shone  on  by  the  everlasting  Sun : 
and  this  is  not  a  sky — it  is  a  Soul,  and  living  Face !  Nothing  iHcer  the 
Temple  of  the  highest,  bright  with  some  real  effulgence  of  the 
Highest,  IS  seen  in  this  world. 

"  Oh.  if  all  Yankee-land  follow  a  small  good  '  SchnQspel  the  dis- 
tinguisned  Novelist '  with  blazing  torches,  dinner  invitations,  univer- 
sal hep-hep-hurrah,  feeling  that  he,  though  small,  is  something ;  how 
might  all  Angle-land  once  follow  a  hero-martyr  and  great  true  Son  of 
Heaven !  It  is  the  very  joy  of  man's  heart  to  admire  where  be  can ; 
nothing  so  lifts  him  from  all  his  mean  imprisonments,  were  it  but 
for  moments,  as  true  admiration.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  '  aU  men, 
especially  all  women,  are  born  worshippers ;'  and  will  worship,  if  it 
be  but  possible.  Possible  to  worship  a  Something,  even  a  small  one ; 
not  so  possible  a  mere  loud  blaring  Nothing  1" 

The  remaining  twelve  chapters  of  this  Book  relate  very 
graphically,  the  election  of  Monk  Samson  to  the  priorship  of 
the  coDTent,  and  his  administration  of  affairs,  interspersed 
with  some  keen  remarks  on  the  present  social,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  England.  We  will  insert  here  the  following 
paragraph,  as  an  illustration  of  the  strong  admiration  which 
Mr.  Garlyle  seems  to  have  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  mid* 
die  ages.. 

"  The  great  antique  heart:  how  Uke  a  child's  in  its  simplicity,  like 
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a  man's  in  its  earnest  solemnity  and  depth !  Heaven  lies  over  him 
wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  earUi  ]  making  all  the  Earth  a 
mystic  temple  to  him,  the  Earth's  business  all  a  kind  of  worship. 
Glimpses  or  bright  creatures  flash  in  the  common  sunlight ;  angels 
yet  hover  doing  God's  messages  among  men :  that  rainbow  was  set 
m  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  God !    Wonder,  miracle  encompass  the  «, 

man ;   he  lives  in  an  element  of  miracle ;   Heaven's  splendor  over  * 

his  head,  Hell's  darkness  under  his  feet  A  great  Law  of  Duty,  hiffh 
as  these  two  Infinitudes,  dwarfing  all  else,  annihilating  all  else— mSt- 
ing  royal  Richard  as  small  as  peasant  Samson,  smaller  if  need  be ! 
The  imaginative  faculties?'  ^Rude  poetic  ages?'  The  < prime- 
val poetic  element?'  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  good  reader,  talk  no  more 
of  afi  that !  It  was  not  a  Dilettantism  this  of  Abbot  Samson.  It  was 
a  Reality,  and  it  is  one.  The  garment  only  of  it  is  dead !  the  essence 
of  it  lives  through  all  Time  and  all  Eternity !"    p.  115. 

The  third  Book,  entitled  ^'  The  Modern  Worker/'  is  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  various  phases  of  the  social  fabric  of  England. 
Every  class  receives  a  share  of  the  author's  consideration,  and 
every  power  of  his  mind  seems  put  in  requisition  to  set  them 
forth  in  their  proper  character.  Especially  has  be  made  a  con- 
spicuous mark  of  the  Aristocracy,  whom  he  characterizes  as  an 
idle,  rapacious,  partridge-hunting,  game-preserving,  com-lawing 
set  of  men,  blmdly  rushing  on  to  imaginary  El-Dorados,  but 
real  iron  spikes  and  French  Revolutions.  No  matter  what  his 
subject,  he  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  some  opportunity  of 
letting  fly  a  shaft  at  them.  Sometimes  by  sober  reasonm^, 
sometimes  by  keen  irony  and  bitter  sarcasm,  sometimes  by  bold 
denunciation  and  invective,  but  always  with  power  and  effect, 
he  hurls  his  missiles  at  them.  Their  idle  and  unproductive 
modes  of  life,  their  extravagant  and  fruitless  expenditure,  and 
their  oppressive  legislation,  he  lashes  in  the  most  unsparing 
manner.  As  examples  of  his  style  of  attack  we  subjom  the 
following  extracts : 

"  Perhaps  few  narratives  in  History  or  Mvthology  are  more  signifi- 
cant than  that  Moslem  one,  of  Moses  and  the  Dwellers  by  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  tribe  of  men  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  same  Asphaltic 
Lake ;  and  having  forgotten,  as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  do,  the  inner 
facts  of  Nature,  and  taken  up  with  the  falsities  and  outer  semblances 
of  it,  were  fallen  into  s€ul  conditions — verginff,  indeed,  toward  a  cer- 
tain far  deeper  Lake.  Whereupon  it  pleased  kind  Heaven  to  send 
them  the  Prophet  Moees,  with  an  instructive  word  of  warning  out  of 
which  miffht  have  sprung  ^  remedial  measures '  not  a  few.  cut  no : 
the  men  of  the  Deaa  Sea  discovered,  as  the  valet-species  always  does 
in  heroes  or  prophets,  no  comeliness  in  Moses ;  listened  with  real 
tedium  to  Moses,  with  light  grinning,  or  with  splenetic  shiffs  and 
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sneers,  affecting  even  to  yawn;  and  signified,  in  short,  that  they  found 
him  a  humbug,  and  eveii  a  bore.  Such  was  the  candid  theory  these 
men  of  the  Asphalt  Lake  formed  to  themselves  of  Moses,  That  prob- 
ably  he  was  a  numbug,  that  certainly  he  was  a  bore. 

''Moses  withdrew ;  but  Nature  and  her  rigorous  veracities  did  not 
withdraw.  The  men  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  we  next  went  to  visit 
them,  were  ail  ^  changed  into  Apes ;'  sitting  on  the  trees  there,  grin- 
ning now  in  the  most  t^naffected  manner ;  gibbering  and  chattering 
complete  nonsense ;  finding  the  whole  Universe  now  a  most  indispu- 
table Humbug !  The  Universe  has  become  a  Humbug  'to  these  Apes 
who  thought  it  one !  There  they  sit  and  chatter  to  this  hour ;  only,  I 
think,  every  Sabbath  there  returns  to  them  a  bewildered  half-con- 
sciousness, half-reminiscence;  and  they  sit,  with  their  wizzened, 
smoke-dried  visages,  and  such  an  air  of  supreme  tragical ity  as  Apes 
may;  looking  out,  through  those  blinking,  smoke-bleared  eyes  of 
theirs,  into  the  wonderfullest  universal  smoky  Twilight  and  undeci- 
pherable disordered  dusk  of  Things  ;  wholly  an  Uncertainty,  Unin- 
telligibility,  they  end  it ;  and  for  commentary  thereon,  here  and  there 
an  unmusical  chatter  or  mew :  truest,  tragicalest  Humbug  conceiva- 
ble by  the  mind  of  man  or  ape  !  They  made  no  use  of  their  souls, 
and  so  have  lost  them.  Their  worship  on  the  Sabbath  now  is  to  roost 
there,  with  unmusical  screeches,  and  half  remember  that  they  had 
souls. 

"Didst  thou  never,  O  Traveller,  fall  in  with  parties  of  this  tribe? 
Meseems  they  are  grown  somewhat  numerous  in  our  day."  pp.  152, 
153. 

"Two  million  shirtless  or  ill^hirted  workers  sit  enchanted  in 
Work-house  Bastilles,  five  million  more  (according  to  some)  in  Ugo- 
lino  Hunger-cellars ;  and  for  remedy  you  say — ^what  say  you  1 
'Raise  our  rents!'  I  have  not  in  my  time  heard  any  stranger 
speech,  not  even  on  the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  You  continue  ad- 
dressing those  poor  shirt^spinners  and  over-producers  in  really  a  too 
triumphant  manner: 

" '  Will  you  bandy  accusations,  will  you  accuse  us  of  over-produc- 
tion ?  We  take  the  Heavens  and  the  £arth  to  witness  that  we  have 
produced  nothing  at  all.  Not  from  us  proceeds  this  frightful  overplus 
of  shirts.  In  the  wide  domains  of  created  Nature,  circulates  no  shirt 
or  thing  of  our  producing.  Certain  fox-Wushes  nailed  upon  our  sta- 
ble-door, the  fruit  of  fair  audacity  at  Melton  Mowbray;  these  we 
have  produced,  and  they  are  openly  nailed  up  there.  lie  that  accu- 
ses us  ofproducing,  let  him  shpw  himself,  let  him  name  what  and 
when.  We  are  innocent  of  producing ;  ye  ungrateful,  what  moun- 
tains of  things  have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  "  consume,"  and 
make  away  with  !  Mountains  of  those  your  heaped  manufactures, 
wheresoever  edible  or  wearable,  have  they  not  disappeared  before 
us,  as  if  we  had  the  talent  of  ostriches,  of  cormorants,  and  a  kind  of 
divine  faculty  to  eat  ?  Ye  ungrateful !  and  did  you  not  grow  under 
the  shadow  of  our  wings  ?  Are  not  your  filthy  mills  buut  on  these 
fields  of  ours ;  on  this  soil  of  England,  which  belongs  to — ^whom  think 
you  ?  And  we  shall  not  offer  you  our  own  wheat  at  the  price  that 
pleases  us,  but  that  partly  pleases  you  ?    A  precious  nation !    What 
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would  become  of  you,  if  we  chose,  at  any  time,  to  decide  on  growing 
no  wheat  more  V' 

<^  Yes,  truly,  here  is  the  ultimate  rock-basis  of  aH  Com-lawB ;  where- 
on, at  the  bottom  of  much  arguing,  they  rest  as  securely  as  they  can : 
What  would  become  of  you,  if  we  decided,  some  day,  on  growing  no 
more  wheat  at  all?  If  we  chose  to  grow  onlypartridges  nanceforth, 
and  a  modicum  of  wheat  for  our  own  uses  ?  Cannot  we  do  what  we 
like  with  our  own?  Yes,  indeed!  For  my  share,  if  I  could  melt 
Gneiss  Rock,,  and  create  Law  of  Gravitation ;  if  I  could  stride  out  to 
the  Doggerbank  some  morning,  and,  striking  down  my  trident  there 
into  the  mud-waves,  say,  '  Be  land,  be  fields,  meadows,  mountains,  and 
fresh  rolling  streams !'  by  Heaven,  I  should  incline  to  have  the  let- 
ting of  that  land  in  perpetuity,  and  sell  the  wheat  of  it,  or  burn  the 
wheat  of  it,  according  to  my  own  good  judgment !  My  Com-lawing 
friends,  you  affright  me."    pp.  172, 173. 

"  Nature's  message  will  have  itself  obeyed :  messages  of  mere 
Free-trade,  Anti-Corn-law  League,  and  Laissez-faire  vnl\  then  need 
small  obeying !  Ye  fools,  in  name  of  Heaven,  work,  work  at  the  Ark 
of  Deliverance  for  yourselves  and  us,  while  hours  are  still  granted 
you  !  No :  instead  of  working  at  the  Ark,  they  say,  ^  We  cannot 
get  our  hands  kept  rightly  warm  ;'  and  sit  cbstincUdy  burning  the 
planks.  No  madder  spectacle  at  present  exhibits  itself  under  this 
Sun.  My  rosy  fox-hunting  brothers,  a  terrible  Hippocraiic  look  re- 
veals itself  (God  knows,  not  to  my  joy)  through  those  fresh  buxom 
countenances  of  yours.  Through  your  Corn-law  Majorities,  Sliding- 
scales,  Protecting-Duties,  Bribery-Elections,  and  triumphant  Kentish- 
fire,  a  thinking  eye  discerns  ghastly  images  of  ruin,  too  ghastly  for 
word ;  a  hand-writing  as  of  Men e,  Mene.  Men  and  brothers,  on 
your  Sliding-scale  you  seem  sliding,  and  to  have  slid — you  little  know 
whither !  Good  God !  did  not  a  French  Donothing  Aristocracy, 
hardly  above  half  a  century  ago,  declare  in  like  manner,  and  in  its 
featherhead  believe  in  like  manner,  '  We  cannot  exist,  and  continue 
to  dress  and  parade  ourselves,  on  the  just  rent  of  the  soil  of  France; 
but  we  must  nave  farther  payment  than  rent  of  the  soil^we  must  be 
exempted  from  taxes  too ;  we  must  have  a  Corn-law  to  extend  our 
rent  V  This  was  in  1789 :  in  four  years  more — Did  you  look  into  the 
Tanneries  of  Meudon,  and. the  lon^-naked  making  for  themselves 
breeches  of  human  skins!  May  the  merciful  Heavens  avert  the 
omen  j  may  we  be  wiser  that  so  we  be  less  wretched."    pp.  178, 179. 

"  Parchments  ?  Parchments  are  venerable  :  but  they  ought  at  aU 
times  to  represent,  as  near  as  they  by  possibility  can,  the  writing  ^ 
the  Adamant  Tablets — otherwise  they  are  not  eo  venerable !  Bene- 
dict the  Jew  in  vainpleaded  parchments ;  his  usuries  were  too  many. 
The  King  said,  <  Gk>  to,  for  all  thy  parchments  thou  shalt  nay  just 
debt :  down  with  thy  dust,  or  observe  this  tooth-forceps  P  Natmre,  a 
far  juster  Sovereign,  has  far  terribler  forceps.  Aristocracies,  actual 
and  imaginary,  reach  a  time  when  parchment  pleading  does  not 
avail  them.  <  Go  to,  fbr  all  thy  parchments  thou  shalt  pay  due  debtP 
shouts  the  Universe  to  th^m,  in  an  emphatic  manner.  They  refuse 
to  pay,  confidently  pleading  parchment:  their  best  grinder-tootii, 
with  horrible  agony,  goes  out  of  their  jaw.    Wilt  thou  pay  now?    A 
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seccmd  grinder,  affaio  in  horrible  agony,  goes :  a  second,  and  a  third, 
and,  if  need  be,  all  the  teeth  and  grinders,  and  the  life  itself  with 
them ;  and  then  there  is  free  payment,  and  an  anatomist-subject  into 
the  bargain ! 

^'Rerormrbills.  Corn-law  Abrogation-bills,  and  then  Land-tax  Bill, 
Property-tax  fiill,  and  still  dimmer  list  of  etceteras;  grinder  aller 
ffrinder:  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  were  better  for  you  to  arise  and 
begin  doinff  your  work,  than  sit  there  and  plead  parcmnent !"    p.  181. 

"-  Hast  thou  looked  on  the  Potter's  wheel,  one  of  the  venerablest 
objects — old  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and  far  older  1  Rude  lumpa  of 
day,  how  thev  spin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling,  into 
beautiful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  assiduous  Potter,  but 
without  his  wheel ;  reduced  to  make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous 
botches,  by  mere  knieading  and  baking  I  Even  such  a  Potter  were 
Destiny  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  and  lie  at  ease,  that 
would  not  work  and  spin  I  Of  an  idle  unrevolvin^  man,  the  kindest 
Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous  Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake  and 
knead  nothing  other  than  a  botch ;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  expen* 
sive  coloring,  what  gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a 
botch.  Not  a  dish;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling, 
0quinfr<comered  amorphous  botch-^  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dis- 
honor !    Let  the  idle  mink  of  this."    p.  197. 

^^  And  who  art  thou  that  braggest  of  thy  Life  of  Idleness;  compla- 
cently sho  west  thy  bright  gilt  equipages;  sumptuous  cushions;  ap- 
Sliances  for  folding  of  me  hands  to  mere  sleep  ?  Looking  up,  looking 
own,  around,  behind  or  before,  discemest  taou,  if  it  be  not  in  May- 
feir  alone,  any  idle  hero,  saint,  God,  or  even  devil?  Not  a  vestioe 
of  one.  In  the  Heavens^ia  the  Earth,  in  the  waters  imder  the  Earui, 
IS  none  like  unto  thee.  Thou  art  an  original  figure  in  this  creation ; 
a  denizen  in  Mayfair  alone,  in  this  extraordinary  Century  or  Half- 
century  alone !  One  monster  there  is  in  the  world  :  the  idle  man. 
What  is  Me  < religion?'  That  nature  is  a  Phantasm,  where  cunning 
beggary  or  thievery  may  sometimes  find  good  victuaL  That  Grod  is 
a  he ;  and  that  Man  ana  his  Life  are  a  lie.  Alas,  aJas,  who  of  us  U 
there  that  can  say,  I  have  Worked  ?  The  faithfullest  of  us  are  un- 
profitable servants ;  the  faithfullest  of  us  know  that  best  The  faith- 
fuIleBt  of  us  may  say,  with  sad  and  true  old  Samuel,  ^  Much  of  my 
life  has  been  trifled  away !'  But  he  that  has,  and,  except  ^  on  pub- 
lic occasions,'  professes  to  have,  no  function  but  that  of  going  idle  in 
a  graceful  or  graceless  manner,  and  of  begetting  sons  to  go  idle ; 
and  to  address  Chief  Spinners  and  Diggers,  who  at  least  are  spin- 
ning and  digging,  ^  Ye  Scandalous  persons  who  produce  too  much,' 
My  Corn-law  friends,  on  what  imagmary  still  ricner  Eldorados,  and 
true  iron-spikes  with  law  of  Gravitation,  are  ye  rushing  I'    p.  202. 

In  the  fourth  Book,  entitled  *'The  Horoscope/'  he  discusses 
the  prospective  view  of  things  as  compared  with  the  present, 
and  brings  out  more  particularly  certain  indispensable  measures 
of  reform*  The  Legislative  measures  he  proposes  are.  Free 
Trade,  Land  Taxation,  permanent  relations  between  Masters 
and  Workers,  Popular  Education,  and  a  regular  system  of  emi« 
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gratioD.  After  proposing  and  discussing  these  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  he  sums  up  the  whole  with  "  more  home  applica- 
tion "  in  the  following  terms : 

"  For  the  rest,  let  not  any  Parliament,  Aristocracyi  Millocracy,  or 
members  of  the  Governing  Class,  condemn  with  much  triumph  this 
small  specimen  of '  remedial  measures ;'  or  ask  again,  with  the  least 
anger  of  this  Editor :  What  is  to  be  done,  How  that  alarming  problem 
of  the  Working  Classes  is  to  be  managed  1  Editors  are  not  here, 
foremost  of  all,  to  say  How.  A  certain  Kditor  thanks  the  gods  that 
nobody  pays  him  tnree  hundred  thousand  a  year:  two  hundred 
thousana,  twenty  thousand,  or  any  similar  sum  of  cash,  for  saying 
How ;  that  his  wages  are  very  diderent,  his  work  somewhat  fitter  for 
him.  An  Editor's  stipulated  work  is  to  apprise  thee  that  it  must  be 
done.  The  <  way  to  do  it '  is  to  try  it,  knowing  that  thou  shalt  die 
if  it  be  not  done.  There  is  the  bare  back,  there  is  the  web  of  doth ; 
thou  shalt  cut  me  a  coat  to  cover  the  bare  back,  thou  whose  trade  it 
is.  <  Impossible?*  Hapless  Fraction,  dost  |thou  discern  Pate  then, 
half  unveiling  herself  in  the  gloom  of  the  future,  with  her  gfibbet- 
cords,  her  steel-whips,  and  very  authentic  Tailor's  Hell ;  waiting  to 
see  whether  it  is  ^  possible  V  Out  with  thy  scissors,  and  cut  that 
cloth  or  thy  own  windpipe  P    p.  267« 

Mr.  Carlyle,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  when  writing  on 
one  subject,  takes  occasion  to  express  his  opinions  on  any  other 
that  comes  to  his  mind.  Some  of  these  expressions  of  opinion, 
scattered  through  his  work  without  much  regard  to  systematic 
connexion,  are  worthy  of  notice  both  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  his  opinions,  and  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are 
expressed ;  an  indescribable  combination  of  seriousness  and  bur* 
lesque,  irony  and  sarcasm,  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed.  Some 
of  these  we  will  present,  without  detaining;  the  reader  with  par- 
ticular explanations,  as  each  one  discovers  its  own  object  with 
sufficient  explicitness. 

"Governments  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  activity:  some 
altogether  lazy  Governments,  in  <  free  countries'  as  they  are  called, 
seem  in  these  times  almost  to  profess  to  do,  if  not  nothing,  one  knows 
not  at  first  what  To  debate  in  Parliament,  and  gain  majorities ; 
and  ascertain  who  shall  be,  with  a  toil  hardly  second  to  Ixion's,  the 
Prime  speaker  and  spoke-holder,  and  keep  the  Ixion's  wheel  goinj^, 
if  not  forward,  yet  round  ?  Not  altogether  so :  much,  to  the  experi- 
enced eye,  is  not  what  it  seems  I  Chancery  and  certain  other  Law- 
Courts  seem  nothing ;  yet,  in  fact,  they  are,  the  worst  of  them,  some- 
thing :  chimneys  for  the  devilry  and  contention  of  men  to  escape  by; 
a  very  considerable  something !  Parliament  too  has  its  tasks,  if  thou 
wilt  look ;  fit  to  wear  out  the  lives  of  toughest  men.  The  celebrated 
Kilkenny  Cats,  through  their  tumultuous  congress,  cleaving  the  ear 
of  Night,  could  they  be  said  to  do  nothing  7  Hadst  thou  been  of 
them,  thou  hadst  seen  I    The  feline  beasts  labored,  bb  with  steam 
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up — to  the  bursting  point;  and  death-doing  energy  nerved  every 
muscle :  they  had  a  work  then ;  and  did  it !  On  tne  morrow  two 
tails  were  found  lefl,  and  peaceable  annihilation ;  the  neighborhood 
delivered  from  despair. 

^'  Again,  are  not  Spinning  Dervishes  an  eloquent  emblem,  signifi- 
cant of  much?  Hast  thou  noticed  him,  that  solemn-visaged  Turk, 
^e  eyes  shut ;  dingy  wool  mantle  circularly  hiding  his  figure ;  bell- 
shaped  ;  like  a  dingy  bell  set  spinning  on  the  tongue  of  it?  By  cen- 
trifugal force  the  dingy  wool  mantle  heaves  itself;  spreads  more  and 
more,  like  upturned  cup  widening  into  upturned  saucer ;  thus  spins 
he,  to  the  praise  of  Allah  and  advantage  of  his  country,  fast  and  rast- 
er, till  collapse  ensues,  and  sometimes  death !"    p.  257. 

"  Oh,  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  loud-sounding  long-eared  Exeter- 
Hall — But  in  thee  too  iQ  a  kind  of  instinct  toward  justice,  and  I  will 
complain  of  nothing.  Only,  black  Q^uashee  over  the  seas  being  once 
Bufiiciently  attended  to,  wift  thou  not  perhaps  open  thy  dull  sodden 
eyes  to  the '  sixty  thousand  vedets '  in  London  itself  who  are  yearly 
dismissed  to  the  streets,  to  be  what  they  can,  when  the  season  ends ; 
or  to  the  hunger-stricken,  pallid,  yellovy-coXored  ^  Free  Laborers ' 
in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  all  other  shires? 
These  yellow-colored,  for  the  present,  absorb  all  my  sympathies: 
If  I  had  a  Twenty-Millions,  with  model-Farms,  and  Niger  Expeditions, 
it  is  to  these  that  I  would  give  it !  duashee  has  cdready  victuals, 
clothing;  'Cluashee  is  not  dying  of  such  despair  as  the  yellow-colorea 
pale  man's,  duashee,  it  must  be  owned,  is  hitherto  a  kind  of  block- 
nead.  The  Haiti  Duke  of  Marmalade,  educated  now  for  almost  hedf 
a  century,  seems  to  have  next  to  no  sense  in  him.  Why,  in  one  of 
those  Lancashire  Weavers,  dying  of  hunger,  there  is  more  thought 
and  heart  a  greater  arithmetical  amount  of  misery  and  desperation, 
than  in  whole  gangs  of  duashees.  It  must  be  owned  thy  eyes  are  of 
the  sodden  sort;  and  with  thy  emancipationings,  and  thy  twenty  mil- 
lionings  and  long-eared  clamorings,  thou,  like  Kobespierre  with  his 
pasteboard  Etre  Suprime,  threatenest  to  become  a  bore  to  us,  Avec 
ton  Etre-Suprime  tu  commences  m^embHer  /'*    p.  276. 

^  <  Man  of  Genius :'  Oh,  Mecsenas  Twiddledee,  hast  thou  any  notion 
what  a  Man  of  Genius  is  ?  Genius  is  <  the  inspired  giil  of  Grod !'  It 
is  the  clearer  presence  of  God  Most  High  in  a  man.  Dim,  potential 
in  all  men ;  in  this  man  it  has  become  clear,  actual.  So  says  John 
Milton,  who  ought  to  be  ajudge :  so  answer  him  the  Voices  of  all 
Ages  and  all  Worlds.  Wouldst  thou  commune  with  such  a  one — 
he  his  real  peer  then ;  does  that  lie  in  thee  ?  Know  thyself,  and  thy 
real  and  thy  apparent  place,  and  know  him  and  his  real  and  his  ap- 
parent place ;  and  act  m  some  noble  conformity  therewith.  What  I 
The  star-fire  of  the  Empyrean  shall  eclipse  itself;  and  illuminate  magic 
lanterns  to  amuse  grown  children  ?  He,  the  God-inspired,  is  to  twan^ 
harps  for  thee,  and  blow  through  scrannel-pipes;  sooth  thy  sated  soul 
with  visions  of  new,  still  wider  Eldorados,  Houri  Paradises,  richer 
lands  of  Cockaigne  ?  Brother,  this  is  not  he ;  this  is  a  counterfeit^ 
this  twangling,  jangling,  vain,  acrid,  scrannel-piping  man.  Thou 
dost  well  to  say  with  sick  Saul,  <It  is  naught,  such  harping!'  and,  in 
•ndden  rage,  grasp  thy  spear,  and  try  if  thou  canst  pin  such  a  one  to 
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the  walL  King  Saul  was  miataken  in  his  maii|  but  thoa  art  rifffat  in 
thine.  It  is  the  due  of  such  a  one ;  nail  him  to  the  wall,  and  leave 
him  there.  So  ought  copper  shillings  to  be  nailed  on  oounters;  cop- 
per geniuses  on  walls,  and  left  there  for  a  sign !"    p.  290. 

"Democracy,  which  means  despair  of  finding  any  Heroes  to 
flK>vem  you,  and  contented  putting  xxp  with  the  want  of  them— alasL 
mou  too,  mein  Ldbery  seest  well  how  close  it  is  of  Kin  to  Atheism  ana 
other  sad  Iswu:  he  who  discovers  no  God  whatever,  how  shall  he 
discover  Heroes  the  visible  Temples  of  God?  Stranse  enou^ 
meanwhile  it  is,  to  observe  with  what  thoughtlessness,  here  in  our 
rigidly  Conservative  Country,  men  rush  into  Democracy  with  full 
cry.  Beyond  doubt  his  Excellenz,  the  Titular-Herr  Ritter  Kauder- 
w&lsch  von  Pferdefuss-duacksalber,  be  our  distinguished  Conserva- 
tive Premier  himself,  and  all  but  the  thicker  headed  of  his  Party,  dis- 
cern Democracy  to  be  inevitable  as  Death,  and  are  even  desperate  of 
delaying  it  much ! 

^  You  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  beholding  Democracy  an- 
nounce itself:  the  very  Tailor  has  become,  if  not  properly  Sanseu- 
lottic,  which  to  him  would  be  ruinous,  ^et  a  Tailor  unconsciously 
svmbolizin^,  and  prophesying  with  his  scissors,  the  reign  of  Equality, 
what  now  is  our  fashionable  coat?  A  thing  of  superfinest  textui^ 
of  deeply  meditated  cut ;  with  Malinnes-lace  cu£Eb  ;  quilted  with  gold ; 
so  that  a  man  can  carry,  withont  difficulty,  an  estate  of  land  on  his 
back?  KeinetwegSy  by  no  manner  of  means  I  The  Sumntiiary 
Laws  have  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  desuetude  as  was  nev^  oefore 
teen.  Our  fashionable  coat  is  an  amphibium  between  bamsack  and 
drayman's  doublet  The  cloth  of  it  is  studiously  coarse  \  the  color 
a  speckled  soot-black  or  rust-brown  grav;  the  nearest  approach, 
to  a  Peasant's.  And  for  shape — thou  shouldst  see  it!  The  last 
consummation  of  the  year  now  passing  over  us  is  definable  aa 
Three  Bags :  a  big  bag  for  the  body,  two  small  bags  for  the  arms^ 
and,  by  way  of  collar,  a  hem  I  The  first  Antique  Cherusccm  who^ 
of  felt-cloth  or  bear's  nide,  with  bone  or  metal  needle,  set  about  mak- 
ing himself  a  coat,  before  Tailors  had  yet  awakened  out  of  Nothing 
—did  he  not  make  it  even  so  ?  A  loose  wide  poke  for  body,  with  tvro 
holes  to  let  out  the  arms ;  this  was  his  original  coat ;  to  which  holes 
it  was  soon  visible  that  two  small  loose  pokes  or  sleeves,  easily  ap- 
pended, would  be  an  improvement"    p.  215» 

"Methodism  with  its  eye  forever  turned  on  its  own  navel;  asking 
itself  with  torturing  anxiety  of  Hope  and  Fear,  <Am  I  right,  ami 
wrong?  Shall  I  to  saved,  shall  I  not  be  damned?'  what  is  this  at 
bottom,  but  a  new  phasis  of  EgciBtn^  stretched  out  into  the  Infinite; 
not  always  the  heavenlier  for  its  infinitude  1  Brother,  so  soon  as  pos- 
able,  endeavor  to  rise  above  all  that  '  Thou  cart  wrong;  thou  art 
like  to  be  damned;'  consider  that  as  the  fact,  reconcile  Siyself  ev^ai 
to  that  if  thou  be  a  man;  then  first  is  the  devouring  Universe  subdu- 
ed under  thee,  and  from  the  black  murk  of  midnight  and  noise  of 
greedy  Acheron,  dawn  as  of  an  everlasting  morning,  how  far  above 
all  Hope  and  all  Fear,  springs  for  thee,  enlightening  thy  steep  path, 
awakeninff  in  thy  heart  celestial  Memnon's  music  I 

'^But  of  our  DUettantisms  and  galvanized  Dilettantisms;  of  Pusey- 
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ism — O  Heavens,  what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism,  in  comparison  to 
Twelflh-Centuiy  Catholicism  I  Little  or  nothing;  for,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  to  strike  one  dumb. 

The  Builder  of  this  Universe  was  wise, 

He  planii'd  all  souls,  all  sjstems,  planets,  particles : 

The  Plan  He  shaped  His  Worlds  and  ^ons  by 

Was Heavens !    Was  thy  small  Nin^-and-thirty  Articles  ? 

That  certain  human  souls,  living  on  this  nractical  Earth,  should 
think  to  save  themselves  and  a  ruined  worla  by  noisy  theoretic  de- 
monstrations and  laudations  of  tJie  Church,  instead  of  some  unnoisy, 
unconscious^  but  prcuHcal^  total,  heart-and-soul  demonstration  of  a 
Church ;  this,  in  the  circle  of  revolving  ages,  this  also  was  a  thing  we 
were  to  see.  A  kind  of  penultimate  Uung,  precursor  of  very  strange 
consummations ;  last  thing  but  oneP'    p.  116. 

'<  The  Popish  Religion^  we  are  told,  flourishes  extremely  in  these 
years ',  and  is  Uie  most  vivacious-looking  reb'gion  to  be  met  with  at 
present.  *  EUe  a  trots  cents  ans  dans  le  ventre,^  counts  M.  Jouflroy ; 
'  e^est  pourquoi  je  la  respects  P  The  old  Pope  of  Rome,  finding  it 
laborious  to  kneel  so  long  while  they  cart  him  through  the  streets  to 
bless  the  people  on  Corpus-Christi  Day,  complains  of  rheumatism ; 
whereupon  his  Cardinals  consult ;  construct  him,  sifVer  some  study,  a 
stuffed  cloaked  figure,  of  iron  and  wood,  with  wool  or  baked  hair; 
and  place  it  in  a  kneeling  posture*  Stuffed  figure,  or  rump  of  a  figure ; 
to  this  stuffed  rump  he,  sitting  at  his  ease  on  a  lower  level,  joins,  by 
the  aid  of  cloaks  and  drapery,  his  living  head  and  out-spread  hands: 
the  rump  with  its  cloak  kneels,  the  Pope  looks,  and  holds  his  hemds 
spread ;  and  so  the  two  in  concert  bless  the  Roman  population  on 
Vorpus-Christi  Day  as  well  as  they  can. 

"I  have  considered  this  amphibious  Pope,  with  the  wool-^nd-iron 
back,  with  the  flesh  head  and  hands;  and  endeavored  to  calculate 
his  horoscope.  I  reckon  him  the  remarkablest  Pontiff  that  has  dark- 
ened God's  davlight,  or  painted  himself  in  the  human  retina,  for 
these  several  thousand  years.  Nay,  since  Chaos  first  shivered,  and 
Uneezed^'  as  the  Arabs  say,  with  the  ft'st  shaft  of  sunlight  shot 
through  it,  what  stranger  product  was  there  of  Nature  and  Art  work- 
ing together?  Here  is  a  oupreme  Priest  who  believes  God  to  be — 
miat  in  ^e  name  of  God  does  he  believe  God  to  be  ?  and  discerns 
that  all  worship  of  God  is  a  scenic  phantasmagory  of  wax-candles, 
organ-bleusts,  Gregorian  Chants,  mass-brayini^s,  purple  monsignori, 
wool-and-iron  mmps,  artistically  spread  out — to  save  the  ignorant 
fVom  worse."    p.  138. 

We  have  thus  presented  an  analyas  of  ihe  work  before  us, 
accompanied  with  examples  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
plan  of  its  author  and  the  mode  of  its  exectiticHi.  It  is  super^ 
nuous  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  much  interest  Whether 
considered  as  a  literary^  political^  or  religious  production,  it  is 
certainly  a  rare  curiosity.  It  is  the  production  of  a  pen  which 
has  won  for  its  author  a  high  reputation  among  the  Englisb 
and  Scotch  Essayists.    It  is  the  utterance  of  the  opinionsof  a 
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profound  thinker,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  excite  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  It  contains  many  noble  and  truthful 
sentiments,  uttered,  if  not  in  an  attractive  style,  with  an  energy 
which  must  command  respect.  He  who  has  read  Carlyle's 
^'  Heroes,"  will  have  perceived  that  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
sturdy,  gigantic  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians,  rather  than 
with  the  light  graceful  mythology  of  the  Greeks ;  and  this  par- 
tiality exhibits  itself  in  lull  development,  both  in  his  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  Rudeness  and  strength,  rather  than 
elegance  and  beauty,  are  the  characteristics  of  nis  mind.  One 
is  often  reminded  in  this  book,  of  Old  Thor,  with  his  thunder 
hammer,  doing  battle  with  the  frost  and  mud  gotnus.  We  are 
surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which  he  attacKS  everj  existing 
institution  in  England ;  Ministry,  Parliament,  Judiciary,  Aris- 
tocracy, Clergy.  But  to  our  mind,  the  work  has  strongly  ob- 
jectionable features.  There  are  passages  which  indicate,  to  say 
the  least,  a  weakness  in  the  author,  and  others  still,  which  are 
clearly  and  radically  erroneous.  While  we  6nd  in  it  much  to 
admire  and  praise,  we  must,  on  the  whole,  characterize  it  as  a 
book  in  style  barbarous,  in  politics  incendiary,  in  philosophy 
dubious,  and  in  theology  execrable.  But  we  will  be  more 
specific. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  breathes  an  overweening,  mor- 
bid admiration  of  the  past.  A  striking  instance  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  extracts  which  have  been  given.  It  is  a  trait 
which  gleams  out  on  almost  every  page.  Whatever  subject  is 
treated,  the  sole  standard  by  which  it  is  tried  is  the  past  Noth- 
ing at  present  existing,  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  seems  to 
airord  Mr.  Carlyle  any  satisfaction,  unless  it  be  a  germ  of  some 
institution,  which  to  his  vision  affords  dim  promise  of  shaping 
itself  in  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  past,  or  a  relic  of  some  ob- 
solete barbarism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
past  ever  so  revolting  to  common  minds,  but  it  elicits,  m  some 
aspect  of  it,  his  admiration.  Scandinavian  savagery,  Moham- 
medism,  with  its  lying  imposture,  12th  century  Catholicism, 
with  its  bigotry  and  heathenism,  the  fighting  barons  of  feudal 
times,  whose  digest  of  common  law  was, 

^  That  he  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can ;" 

Pope  Gregory,  Hildebrand,  William  the  Conqueror,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  even  the  French  Revolution  and  Bonaparte,  all 
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present  to  bim  some  phase  worthy  of  special  notice  and  admi- 
ration. [Religion^  as  at  present  exhibited,  be  characterizes  as  a 
cant,  bypocricy,  and  quackery.  The  present  systems  of  Gov- 
ernment he  characterizes  as  huge  chaotic  imbroglios,  adminis- 
tered by  sham  heroes,  valets,  flunkeys,  inevitably  running  into 
Chartism,  French  Revolutions,  Sans  Culottic  Democracy,  and 
all  other  frightful  terminations.  The  Catholicism  of  the  12th 
century  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  religion  now  extant,  how- 
ever smcere  and  earnest ;  and  no  reform  in  religion  is  of  any 
value  which  does  not  bring  us  back  to  that  standard.  Govern- 
ment must  be  reorganized  after  the  same  model,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  change  of  circumstances  requires.  The  Hero 
must  be  found  by  some  means,  and  set  to  rule  with  absolute 
power ;  if  nobody  else  can  find  him  he  must  find  himself,  as 
Wilhelmus  Conquestor  and  Oliver  Cromwell  did.  A  fighting 
Aristocracy,  like  that  of  the  12th  century,  is  no  longer  possible ; 
the  idea  is  an  obsolete  one  and  cannot  be  revived ;  the  eenius 
of  our  time  requires  a  working  Aristocracy.  But  the  relation 
of  villanage,  which  subsist^  between  the  old  feudal  proprietors 
and  the  peasantry,  must  be  restored  between  the  masters  and 
workers,  with  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  one,  and 
quiet  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  other.  ^'Despotism,''  he 
says, "  is  essential  in  most  enterprises;  they  do  not  tolerate  free- 
dom of  debate  in  a  seventy-four.  Republican  Senate  and  Ple- 
biscita  would  not  answer  well  in  cotton  mills."  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  he  sympathizes  so  little  with  the  ^^  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  loud-sounding,  long-eared  Exeter  Hall,  and  Black 
Quashee  beyond  the  seas."  Indeed,  American  Slavery  seems 
to  be  essentially  the  system  he  recommends.  The  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  certain  masters  he  would  deprecate ;  but  the  perma- 
nence of  relation,  and  despotic  authority  are  essential  features 
of  his  system,  and  these  bemg  given,  the  abuses  which  exist  in 
American  slavery  must  necessarily  exist  in  any  society  similarly 
organized,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is  at 
present. 

Against  any  such  system  of  social  reform,  all  the  past  and 
all  the  present  remonstrate  with  one  voice.  A  single  objection 
which  lies  against  it,  obvious  and  insuperable,  is  sufiScient  to 
condemn  it  without  searching  for  more.  It  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Suppose  the  world  were  brought  back  to  the 
spirit  of  the  £2th  century :  would  not  the  same  elements,  again 
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set  in  operation,  reproduce  the  same  results  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  him- 
self telk  us,  more  than  once,  that  the  present  and  future  are 
necessary  developments  of  the  past;  ^the  Life-tree  l^drasil 
has  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  Death  Kingdoms,  among  the 
oldest  dead  dust  of  men,  and  with  its  boughs  reaches  among 
the  stars;"  12th  century  religion  and  politics  produced  the 
Reformation,  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  present  ^*  Atheistic 
Quackeries  "  in  politics  and  religion.  Of  course,  if  the  world 
could  all  be  reorganized  after  the  model  of  the  iSth  century,  it 
must,  from  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  return  to  a  state 
similar  to  its  present  state,  and  in  a  period  of  time  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  Annus  Magnus  of  Plato.  Mr.  Carlyle  believes 
in  progress ;  is  this  what  he  means  by  it  ?  Did  he  ever  risit 
an  ok)  fashioned  New  England  cider-mill,  and  see  a  horse  falfil- 
Ung  his  ^  Life  task,"  by  traveliine;  round  in  his  own  tracks  t 

We  have  accorded  to  Mr.  Carlyle  a  large  share  of  discern- 
ment— we  have  pronounced  him  a  profound  thinker,  nor  would 
we  reverse  that  opinion.  And  yet,  such  a  notion  of  things  we 
call,  in  his  own  phrase,  ^  a  most  poor  platitude  of  a  world." 
**  Such  a  platitude  of  a  world,"  we  ^ould  say,  *^  it  were  best  to 
end ;  to  have  done  with  it,  and  restore  it  once  for  all  to  the 
gotnus,  mud  giants,  frost  giants,  and  chaotic  brute  gods  of  the 
beginning."  Had  we  no  higher  notion  of  progress,  we  would 
engage,  heart  and  soul,  in  praying  for  the  coming  of  Father  MO- 
lePs  Millennium,  the  sooner  the  letter,  and  cdl  on  all  good  peo- 
ple to  join  us.  We  can  sympathize  with  Mr.  Ciarlyle  in  his  dis- 
satisfection  with  the  present  stiite  of  things.  The  world  is 
mrely  in  a  most  sad  condition.  But  for  remedies — ^he  who  can 
look  to  nothing  higher  than  the  religion  of  the  daric  ages — 
12th  century  Cathoucism,  improved  or  deteriorated  by  Oennan 
Transcendentalism,  must  surely  have  a  very  low  range  of  vision. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  despair  of  the  world.  We  are  looking 
for  a  radical,  permanent  amelioration  of  human  society.  But 
tlie  light  by  which  we  look  upon  such  an  amelioration  as  a  cer- 
tain event,  is  not  any  faith  we  have  in  the  perfectibility  of  hu- 
awQ  nature,  nor  any  confidence  in  the  influence  of  principles 
such  aiB  are  developed  in  this  book.  We  regard  the  event  as 
rendered  certain  by  the  declaration  of  Him  who  has  said,  ^  I  will 
overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more  until  he 
eome  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will  give  it  him."  ^  Behold  I 
make  all  things  new."  We  see  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in 
the  influence  of  principles  which  have  already,  to  a  partial 
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extent  and  on  a  limited  scale,  proTed  tbeir  efficiency ;  principles 
iirhich  are  *'  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  everv  high  thing  that 
exalteth  kseff  against  the  knowledge  of  God/'* 

Another  objectionable  feature  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  work,  consid- 
ered as  a  political  production,  is  the  frequency  and  constancy 
with  which  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  '^French  Revolu- 
tion "  in  England.  The  following  passage  in  which  he  very 
distinctly  expresses  this  opinion,  is  only  one  of  many  : 

"Yes,  when  fathers  and  mothers,  in  Stockport  hunger-cellars,  be- 
gin to  eat  their  children,  and  Irish  Widows  have  to  prove  their  rela- 
tionship bv  dying  of  typhus-fever ;  and  amid  Governing  '  Corpora- 
tions of  the  Best  and  JBravest '  busy  to  preserve  Ifaeir  game  by 
^  bushing,'  dark  millions  of  God's  hnman  creatures  start  up  in  mad 
Chartism,  impracticable  Sacred-Mouths,  and  Manchester  Insurrec- 
tions ;  and  there  is  a  virtual  Industrial  Aristocracy  only  half-alive, 
spell-bound  amid  money  bags  and  ledgers ;  and  an  actual  Idle  Aris- 
tocracy seemingly  near  dead  in  sonmolent  delusions,  in  tre^asaes  and 
double-barrels;  ^sliding,'  as  on  inclined  planes,  which  every  new 
year  they  soap  wiQi  new  Hansard's-jargon  under  Grod's  sky,  and  so 
on  slidincr  ever  faster  toward  a  '  scale '  and  balance-scale  whereon  is 
written,  ^Thou  art  found  wanting;  in  such  days,  after  a  generation  or 
two,  I  say,  it  does  become,  even  to  the  low  and  simple,  very  palpably 
impossible !  No  Working  World,  any  more  than  a  Fighting  Worl^ 
can  be  led  on  without  a  noble  chivalry  of  Work,  and  laws  and  fixed 
rules  which  follow  out  of  that— far  nobler  than  any  chivalry  of  Fight- 

*  Mr.  Garlyle  finds  some  grains  of  consolation  even  in  this 
a,ffe  of  Atheism,  Mammonism,  and  all  other  despicable  isms. 
^^  Truly  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  brutish  Empire  of  Mammon 
cracking  every  where,  giving  sure  promise  of  dying  or  being 
dmnged.  A  strange,  chill,  almost  ghastly  day-spring  strikes 
up  in  Yankee-land  itself ;  my  Transcendental  friends  annovnoe 
there,  in  a  distinct,  though  somewhat  }ank*haired,  ungaittlj 
manner,  that  the  Demiiirgus  Dollar  is  dethroned  ;  that  nevr, 
unheard  of  Demiurgus-ships,  Priesthoods,  Aristocraoias^ 
Growths  and  Destructions,  are  already  visible  in  the  gray  ^f 
coming  time.  Socinian  preachers  quit  their  pulpits  in  xatft- 
kee-land,  saying, '  Friends,  this  has  all  gone  to  a  colored  cob- 
web, we  regret  to  say !' — and  retire  to  the  fields  to  cultivate 
onion-beds  and  live  frugally  on  vegetables.  It  is  very  nota- 
ble."   p.  294. 

If  Socinian  [preachers  are,  in  any  ^naiderable  nvmbers, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Socinianism  baa  all  gone  to  a 
colored  cobweb,  we  will  agree  with  our  autlK)r  that  it  is  a 
most  auspicious  symptom. 
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ing  waa.  As  an  anarchic  multitude  on  mere  suppl^-and-demandj  it 
is  becoming  inevitable  that  we  dwindle  in  blind  suicidal  convulsion 
and  self-abrasion,  frightful  to  the  imagination,  into  Choctaw  Workers. 
With  wigwam  and  scalps — with  palaces  and  thousand  pound  bills ; 
with  savagery,  depopulation,  chaotic  desolation!  Good  Heavens, 
will  not  one  French  Revolution  and  Reign  of  Terror  suffice  us,  but 
must  there  be  twp  ?  There  will  be  two  if  needed,  there  will  be  twen- 
ty if  needed ;  there  will  be  precisely  as  many  as  are  needed.  The 
Laws  of  Nature  will  have  themselves  fulfilled.  That  is  a  thing  cer- 
tain to  me."    p.  271. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  excitable  the  English 
people  are,  but  we  should  think  that  amidst  anti-com-law 
leaeues,  chartisms,  and  insurrections  of  a  people  goaded  on  to 
madness  and  despair  by  grim  starvation,  it  were  of  doubtful 
utility  to  tell  them  that  tne  overturning  of  the  Government  and 
the  violent  death  of  the  nobility  is  as  inevitable  as  the  unaltera- 
ble laws  of  Destiny.  His  final  hope  is  a  hero-king :  ^^  Yes, 
friends:  Hero-kings,  and  a  whole  world  not  unheroic — ^there 
lies  the  port  and  the  happy  haven  towards  which,  through  all 
these  storm-tost  seas,  French  Revolutions,  Chartisms,  Manches- 
ter Insurrections,  that  make  the  heart  sick  in  these  bad  days, 
the  Supreme  Powers  are  driving  us.  On  the  whole,  blessed  be 
the  Supreme  Powers,  stern  as  they  are !  Towards  that  haven 
will  we,  O  friends:  let  all  true  men,  with  what  of  faculty  is  in 
them,  bend  valiandy,  incessantly,  with  thousandfold  endeavor, 
thither,  thither !  There,  or  else  in  the  ocean-abysses,  it  b  very 
clear  to  me  we  shall  arrive.'^    p.  35. 

Now  if  there  are  any  considerable  number  of  men  in  Eng- 
land, who  would  like  to  have  a  Revolution,  would  not  a  stram 
of  reasoning  like  the  following  be  very  natural :  ^  Mr.  Carlyle 
tells  us  that  the  Paradise  of  Heroes  lies  beyond  a  French  Rev- 
olution, and  to  that  we  must  tend  with  thousandfold  endeavor ; 
nay,  the  Supreme  Powers  are  driving  us  thither  with  stem  ne- 
cessity, and  resistance  to  them  is  useless;  the  sooner  we  ^et 
through  that  Revolution  the  better,  and  the  sooner  we  begm, 
the  sooner  we  shall  get  through.  Let  us  bend  valiantly,  inces- 
santly, thither,  thither,  0  friends!' 

But  such  a  conclusion  would  not  depend  upon  mere  infer- 
ence ;  the  thmg  is  occasionally  more  plamly  spoken. 

"In  all  cases,  thereQ^re,  we  will  agree  with  the  judicious  Mrs. 
Glass :  < First  catch  ;^our  hare  1'  First  get  your  man ;  all  is  (got:  he 
can  learn  to  do  all  things,  from  making  boots  to  decreeing  Judgments, 
governing  communities;  and  will  do  them  like  a  man.    Catch  your 
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no-man ;  alas !  have  yoxi  not  caught  the  terrlblest  Tartar  in  the  world  ? 
Perhaps  all  the  tembler,  the  quieter  and  gentler  he  looks.  For  the 
mischief  that  one  blockhead,  that  every  blockhead  does,  in  a  world 
so  feracious,  teeming  with  endless  results  as  ours,  no  ciphering  will 
sum  up.  The  quack  bootmaker  is  considerable ;  as  corn-cutters  can 
testify,  and  desperate  men  reduced  to  buckskin  and  list-shoes.  But 
the  quack  priest,  quack  high-priest,  the  quack  king !  Why  do  not 
all  just  citizens  rusn,  half-frantic,  to  stop  him,  as  they  would  a  confla- 
gration ?  Surely  a  just  citizen  is  admonished  by  God  and  his  own 
Soul,  by  all  silent  and  articulate  voices  of  this  Universe,  to  do  what 
in  him  lies  toward  relief  of  this  poor  blockhead-quack,  and  of  a  world 
that  groans  under  him.  Run  swifUy ;  relieve  him,  were  it  even  by 
extinguishing  him !  For  all  things  have  grown  so  old,  tinder-dry, 
combustible ;  and  he  is  more  ruinous  than  confisigration.  Sweep  him 
(iotm,  at  least"    p.  87. 

"  The  most  Conservative  English  People,  thickest-skinned,  most  pa- 
tient of  Peoples,  is  driven  alike  by  its  Logic  and  itsUnlogic,  by  thinca 
'  spoken,'  and  by  things  not  yet  spoken  or  very  speakable,  but  only 
feit  and  very  unendurable,  to  be  wholly  a  Reformmg  People.  Their 
Life  as  it  is  has  <%ased  to  be  longer  possible  for  them. 

"  Urge  not  this  noble  silent  People ;  rouse  not  the  Berserkir-rage 
that  lies  in  them!  Do  you  know  their  Cromwells,  Hampdens,  their 
Pyms  and  Bradshaws  ?  Men  very  peaceable,  but  men  that  can  be 
made  very  terrible !  Men  who,  like  their  old  Teutsch  Fathers  in 
Agrippa's  days,  *■  have  a  soul  that  despises  death ;'  to  whom  '  deatk,' 
compared  with  falsehoods  and  injustices,  is  light ; '  in  whom  there  is  a 
rage  unconquerable  by  the  immortal  gods !'  Before  this  the  English 
People  have  taken  very  preternatural-looking  Spectres  by  the  beard ; 
saying  virtually :  *And  if  thou  wert  "preternatulral?"  Thou  with 
thy  "  divine-riffhts  "  grown  diabolic  wrongs  ?  Thou — not  even  "  natu- 
ral ;"  decapit^le ;  totally  extinguishable !'  Yes,  just  so  godlike  as 
this  People's  patience  was,  even  so  godlike  will  and  must  its  impa- 
tience be.  Away,  ye  scandalous  Practical  Solecisms,  children  actu- 
ally of  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  ye  have  near  broken  our  hearts ;  we 
can  and  will  endure  you  no  longer.  Begone,  we  say ;  depart  while 
the  play  is  good !  By  the  Most  High  God,  whose  sons  ana  born  mis- 
sionaries true  men  are,  ye  shall  not  continue  here !  You  and  we  have 
become  incompatible ;  can  inhabit  one  house  no  longer.  EiUier  you 
must  go,  or  we.    Are  ye  ambitious  to  try  which  it  shall  be  ?"    p.  164. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  forced  construction  put  upon 
a  single  passage  or  two,  wrested  from  their  connection.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  construct  a  chapter  more  calculated  to 
stir  up  a  whole  people  to  violent  revolt,  than  that  from  which 
the  last  extract  is  taKen.  But  as  this  is  not  a  subject  of  prac- 
tical concernment  to  us  as  Americans,  we  have  accomplished 
our  object  by  simply  calling  attention  to  it,  as  a  feature  of  the 
work.  Whether  the  present  age  is  to  witness  a  Reign  of  Terror 
in  England,  or  not,  we  shall  leaye  to  the  political  prognostica- 
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tors  to  settle  among  themselves ;  but  if  it  does,  posterity  will 
point  to  Mr.  Carlyle  as  a  direct  instigator  of  it 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  work  before  us,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  characterize  as  weaknesses,  or  wilful  mis- 
representations. The  following  is  one  out  of  many  that  might  be 
selected : 

"  God^B  absolute  Laws,  eanctioned  by  an  eternal  Heaven  and  an 
eternal  Hell,  have  become  Moral  PhiloBophieB,  Banctioned  by  able 
computationB  of  Profit  and  Lobb,  by  weak  conBi derations  of  Pleasures 
of  Virtue  and  the  Moral  Sublime. 

"  It  is  even  so.  To  speak  in  the  ancient  dialect,  we  'have  forgot- 
ten God;'  in  the  most  modern  dialect  and  very  truth  of  the  matter, 
we  have  taken  up  the  fact  of  this  Universe  as  it  i«  not    We  have 

auietly  closed  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  Substance  of  things,  and  opened 
lem  only  to  the  Snows  and  Shams  of  things.  God'sTjaws  are  be- 
come a  Greatest-Happiness  Principle,  a  Parliamentary  Expediency : 
the  Heavens  overarch  us  only  as  an  Astronomical  Time-&eeper;  a 
butt  for  Herschel-telescones  to  shoot  science  at,  to  shoot  sentimen- 
talities at :  in  our  and  old  Jonsou's  dialect,  man  has  lost  the  soul  out 
of  him ;  and  now,  afler  the  due  period,  begins  to  find  the  want  of  it!*' 
p.  137. 

The  phrases  ^'  Profit  and  Loss,"  "  Greatest-Happiness  Prin- 
ciple," "  Benthamee  Utility,"  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
satirical  and  denunciatory  outbreaks  of  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the 
morality  and  religion  of  the  present.  And  from  the  use  of  the 
epithet  **  Benthamee,"  one  might  suppose  he  has  particular  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Bentham,  and  other  writers  who  have  advocated 
the  system  of  optimism  in  morals.  But  however  charitable  such 
a  suppo^tion  might  be,  it  Is  a  supposition  which  a  reading  of  his 
book  will  not  sustain.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  intends  to 
characterize  all  the  morals  and  religion  of  England  (which  in- 
cludes America,  since  the  American  mind  is  essentially  English 
in  its  characteristics),  so  far  as  public  expression  is  given  to  it, 
as  built  on  a  false  foundation.  Compare  the  extract  above 
with  the  following : 

^^  But  now  in  these  godless  two  centuries,  looking  at  England  and 
her  efibrts  and  doings,  if  we  ask,  What  of  England's  doings  the  Law 
of  Nature  had  accepted.  Nature's  King  had  actually  farthered  and 
pronounced  to  have  trutn  in  them — where  is  our  answer  ?  Neither 
the  <  Church '  of  Hurd  and  Warburton,  nor  the  Anti-church  of  Hume 
and  Paine ;  not  in  any  shape  the  Spiritualiem  of  England:  all  this  is 
already  seen,  or  beginning  to  be  seen,  for  what  it  is ;  a  thing  that  Na- 
ture does  not  own.  On  the  one  side  is  dreary  Cant,  with  a  reminu^ 
cence  of  things  noble  and  divine ;  on  the  other  is  but  acrid  Candor, 
with  a  proph^  of  things  brutal,  infemaL    Hurd  and  Warburton  are 
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sunk  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  no  considerable  body  of  truensee- 
ing  men  looks  thitherward  for  healing :  the  Paine-and-Hume  Atheis- 
tic theory,  of  'things  well  let  alone,'  with  Liberty,  Equality  and  the 
like,  is  also  in  these  days  declaring  itself  naught,  unable  to  keep  the 
world  from  taking  fire. 

"  The  theories  and  speculations  of  both  these  pariies,  and,  we  may 
say,  of  all  intermediate  parties  and  persons,  prove  to  be  thinfirg  which 
the  Eternal  Veracity  did  not  accept;  things  superficial,  ephemeral, 
which  already  a  near  Posterity,  finding  them  already  dead  and  brown- 
leafed,  is  about  to  suppress  and  forget  The  Spiritualism  of  England, 
for  those  godless  years,  is,  as  it  were,  all  forgetable.  Much  has  been 
written:  but  the  perennial  Scriptures  of  Me^ind  have  had  small  ac- 
cession :  from  all  English  Books,  in  rhyme  or  prose,  in  leather  bind- 
ing or  in  paper  wrappage,  how  many  verses  have  been  added  to 
these  ?  In  brief,  the  Spoken  Word  of  England  has  not  been  true." — 
p.  168. 

Here  we  have  it !  most  unequ'iTocally  spoken.  If  Carlyle  is 
to  be  charged  with  obscurity  of  style,  he  is  surely  not  guiltv  of 
it  here.  Every  thing  that  has  been  written  in  England  since 
1660,  is  without  exception  condemned  Do  such  sweeping 
charges  require  refutation  1  What  if  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Pa- 
lev,  and  Bentham  have  published  false  systems  of  morals,  and 
other  writers  have  endorsed  them,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
no  religious  teachers  in  England,  in  the  last  two  centuries,  have 
believed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Eternal  Right,  and  Eter- 
nal Wrong,  independent  of  utility  ?  Take  the  first  sentence  in 
the  extract  from  page  1S7,  and  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  religious  teaching  of  England,  U)r  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  in  plainness  and  pungency  fallen  far  below  the  Cromwellian 
era,  yet  do  not  the  facts  warrant  a  simple  denial  of  the  charge  ? 
especially  if  we  include  the  religious  teaching  of  America, 
which  is  essentially  English  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  char* 
acteristics. 

But  with  what  grace  can  Mr.  Carlyle  make  charges  of  this 
sort?  If  be  had  a  right  to  make  them  before  he  published 
'^  Past  and  Present,"  be  certainly  has  not  now.  Nothing  can 
be  more  inconsistent  than  the  fulmination  of  such  charges  in 
that  book.  With  what  frequency  he  points  out  the  evils  which 
England  now  suffers,  as  the  penalty  for  her  present  social  organ- 
ization, and  her  errors  in  religion — ^how  constantly  he  dwells 
upon  the  greater  miseries  impending  over  her  unless  a  radical  re- 
form be  effected,  the  extracts  already  given  are  sufficient  to 
show ;  and  if  more  li^ht  on  this  point  were  needed,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  is  the  burden  of  his  book — apparently  his 
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object  in  writing  it.  All  conceivable  blessings  are  described  as 
following  in  the  train  of  ^*  Herohood/'  while  untold  miseries 
and  penalties  are  represented  as  inseparably  connected  with 
"  Quackhood  "  and  "  Unveracities/'  "  each  unveracity  escorted 
by  its  corresponding  penal^/' 

Nay,  it  is  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  who  has  denied  **  Grod's  abso- 
lute laws,  sanctioned  by  an  eternal  Heaven  and  an  eternal 
Hell."  God's  Moral  laws,  given  to  men  who  have  power  to 
obey  or  disobey  them,  are  changed  by  him  into  Pantheistic 
"  Laws  of  Nature,"  "  Laws  of  Destiny,"  "  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse," which  must  and  will  be  fulfilled ;  and  the  inUrest  of 
man  is  to  observe  their  operation,  and  conform  himself  to  them. 
«<  To  reconcile  Despotism  with  Freedom — ^make  your  Despotism 
Just,  rigorous  as  Destiny  and  its  Laws.  The  Laws  of  God  ; 
all  men  obey  these."*  K  the  Laws  of  God  are  Laws  of 
Destiny,  of  course  all  men  obey  them ;  they  cannot  help  it 
Compare  this  with  the  folk)wing  from  ^^  Heroes  :"t  "  ^  ^Uak 
akbar/  'God  is  great;'  and  then  also  * Islanij'  that  we 
must  submit  to  God.  '  If  this  be  Islam,*  says  Gtoethe,  '  do 
we  not  all  live  in  Islam  ?'  Yes,  all  of  us  that  have  any  moral 
life ;  we  all  live  so.  It  has  always  been  held  the  highest  wis- 
dom for  a  man,  not  merely  to  submit  to  necessity, — necessity 
will  make  him  submit,*-but  to  know  and  believe  well  that  the 
stern  thing  that  necessity  had  ordered,  was  the  wisest,  the  best, 
the  thing  wanted  there.  To  cease  his  frantic  pretension  of 
scanning  this  great  God's  world,  in  his  small  fraction  of  a 
brain ;  to  know  that  it  had  verily,  though  deep  beyond  his 
soundings,  a  Just  Law ;  that  the  seal  of  it  was  Good ;  that  his 
part  in  it  was  to  conform  to  the  Law  of  the  whole,  and  in  de- 
vout silence  follow  that ;  not  questioning  it ;  obeying  it  as  un- 
questionable. I  say  this  is  yet  the  only  true  morality  known." 
Compare  further  the  following :  ^*  Had  he  faithfully  followed 
Nature  and  her  Laws, — ^Nature,  ever  true  to  her  Laws,  would 
have  yielded  increase  fruit  and  felicity  to  him ;  but  he  has  foU 
lowed  other  than  Nature  and  her  Laws ;"  that  is,  he  has  not 
conformed  himself  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
'^  will  have  themselves  fulfilled,"  and  now  he  is  suffering  for  it, 
just  as  the  man  who  throws  himself  from  a  precipice  will  have 


^  Past  and  Present,  p.  279. 
f  Appleton's  edition,  p.  71. 
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his  bones  broken,  as  a  penalty  for  not  conforming  himself  to 
the  law  of  gravitation.  "I  quitted  the  Laws  of  Fact,  which 
are  also  called  Laws  of  txod,  and  mistook  them  for  the  Laws  of 
Sham  and  Semblance,  which  are  also  called  the  Devil's  Laws." 
"  Ye  have  forgotten  God  ;  ye  have  quitted  the  ways  of  God ; 
it  is  not  accordmg  to  the  Laws  of  Fact  ye  have  lived."  "  We 
have  departed  far  away  from  the  Laios  of  this  Universe."* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Laws  of  God,  one  may  easily 
infer  what,  in  the  estimation  of  such  a  writer,  the  penalty  of 
those  laws,  or  Hell,  would  be.  To  show  that  we  have  not 
mistaken  our  author  in  the  ^extracts  given  above  we  will  give 
his  views  on  tUs  point. 

<< Reader,  even  Christian  Reader  as  thy  title  goes,  hast  thou  any 
noiion  of  Heaven  and  Hell  1  I  rather  apprehend  not  Oflen  as  the 
words  are  on  our  tongue,  thev  have  got  a  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous 
character  for  most  orus,  ana  pass  on  like  a  kind  of  transient  simili- 
tude, like  a  sound  siguifying  litde. 

"  Yes,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  us  to  know,  once  and  alwavs,  that 
they  are  not  a  similitude,  nor  a  fable,  nor  a  semi-fable ;  that  they  are 
an  everlasting  highest  fact !  ^  No  Lake  of  Sicilian  or  other  sulphur 
burns  now  any  where  in  these  ages,"  sayest  thou  ?  Well,  and  if 
there  did  not !  Believe  that  there  does  not ;  believe  it  if  thou  wilt, 
naf  ,  hold  by  it  as  a  real  increase,  a  rise  to  higher  stages,  to  wider 
horizons  and  empires.  All  this  has  vanished,  or  has  not  vanished; 
believe  as  thou  wilt  as  to  all  this.  But  that  an  Infinite  of  Practical 
Importance,  speaking  with  strict  arithmetical  exactness,  an  Jnfinile, 
has  vanished  or  can  vanish  from  the  Life  of  any  Man:  this  thou  shalt 
not  believe !" — p.  145. 

"  Under  baleful  Atheism,  Mammonisms,  Joe-Manton  Dilettantisms, 
with  their  appropriate  Cants  and  Idolisms,  and  whatsoever  scandal- 
ous rubbish  obscures,  and  all  but  extinguishes  the  soul  of  man — 
religion  now  is ;  its  Laws,  written  if  not  on  Stone  Tables,  yet  on 
the  Azure  of  Infinitude,  in  the  inner  heart  of  God's  Creation,  cer- 
yn  as  Life,  certain  as  Death !    I  say  the  Laws  are  there,  and  thou 
Malt  not  disobey  them.    It  were  better  for  thee  not    Better  a  hun- 
dred deaths  than  yes.    Terrible  'penalties '  withal,  if  thou  still  need 
^penalties,'  are  there  for  disobeying.    Dost  thou  observe,  O  redtape 
'  Politician,  that  fiery  infernal  Phenomenon,  which  men  name  French 
fRsvoLUTioN,  sailing,  unlooked-for,  unbidden,  through  thy  inane  Pro- 
Ttocol  Dominion ;  far-seen,  with  splendor  not  of  Heaven  ?    Ten  cen- 
Ituries  will  see  it    There  were  Tanneries  at  Meudon  for  human  skins. 
^_nd  Hell,  very  trulv  Hell,  had  power  over  God's  upper  Earth  for  a 
season.    The  cruellest  Portent  that  has  risen  into  created  space  these 
ten-ceaturies;  let  us  hail  it,  with  awe-struck  repentant  hearts,  as  the 
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▼oice  once  more  of  a  God,  thoufffa  of  one  in  wrath.  Blessed  be  the 
God's  voice ;  for  it  is  true,  and  Falsehoods  have  to  cease  before  it ! 
But  for  that  same  preternatural  quasi-infernal  Portent,  one  could  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  wretched  world  in  these  days  at  all.  The 
deplorablest  quack-ridden,  and  now  hunger-ridden,  down-trodden 
Despicability  iV)d  FlehUt  ludibrium  of  redtape  Protocols,  rotary  Cala- 
bashes, Poor-law  Bastilles:  who  is  there  that  could  think  of  tte  being 
fated  to  continue  ? 

'* Penalties  enough,  my  brother!  This  penalty  inclusive  of  all: 
Eternal  Death  to  thy  own  hapless  Self,  if  thou  heed  no  other.  Eter- 
nal Death,  I  say,  with  many  meanings  old  and  new^  of  which  let  this 
single  one  suffice  us  here :  The  eternal  impossibility  for  thee  to  be 
aught  but  a  Chimera,  and  swifl-vanishing  deceptive  Phantasm,  in 
Gk)d's  creation ;  swifl-vanishing,  never  to  reappear :  why  should  it 
reappear  1  Thou  hadst  one  chance,  thou  wilt  never  have  another. 
Everlasting  ages  will  roll  on,  and  no  other  be  given  thee.  The  fool- 
ishest  articulate-speaking  soul  now  extant  may  not  he  say  to  himself: 
*  A  whole  Eternity  I  waited  to  be  bom ;  and  now  I  have  a  whole 
Eternity  waiting  to  see  what  I  will  do  when  born !'  This  is  not  The- 
ology— this  is  Arithmetic  And  thou  but  half  discemest  this ;  thou 
but  half  believest  it  1  Alas,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  Sab- 
bath there  goes  on  a  tragedy !"    p.  229. 

Of  a  kind  similar  to  the  charges  which  have  been  considered^ 
are  Mr.  Carlye's  representations  of  the  prevailing  views  of  the 
Universe.    There  is  apparent  in  many  parts  of  his  writings  an 
affectation  of  some  superior  discernment,  into  the  nature  of 
things ;  a  penetration  into  what  be  calls,  after  Goethe,  ^^  the 
open  secret  of  the  Universe ;"  which  from  frequent  repetition 
it  becomes  a  weariness  to  read.     Himself,  Goethe,  Mahomet^ 
the  old  Scandinavians,  and  all  heroic  men  discern  a  profound 
mystery  in  the  universe ;  but  these  ^^  poor  scientific  babblers, 
with  their  nomenclatures  and  classifications,^'  seem  to  imagine 
they  have  explained  it  all,  and  left  nothing  to  wonder  at. 
*^  The  Heavens  overarch  us,  only  as  an  astronomical  time- 
keeper ;  a  butt  for  Herschel-telescopes  to  shoot  science  at,  t«Ai. 
shoot  sentimentalities  at."*    "  The  power  of  fire  we  designat?^^ 
by  some  trivial  chemical  name,  thereby  hiding  the  essential^^^ 
character  of  wonder  that  dwells  in  it."  ^*  From  us  no  chemistry^  *' 
if  it  had  not  stupidity  to  help  it,  would  hide  that  Flame  is  a  ^^ 
wondet."    "  Thunder  was  not  then  mere  Electricity,  vitreous  ^9^ 
or  resinou8."f  *  *^ 

Now  whether  the  explorers  of  physical  science,  with  theii^^*^ 

*  Past  and  Present,  p.  137. 
t  Heroes,  p.  25. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
The  Natural  Histort  of  Man  in  his  Spiritual  Relations. 

Bj  Samusl  Aoami,  M.  D.,  Profeuor  of  Chtmiitry  ud  Matoiml  Hiitory,  Illinok  CoUeg*. 

Und  was  die  ionere  Stimme  spricht, 

Das  tauscht  die  hoffende  Seele  nicht — Schiller. 

Moral  Condition  of  the  Human  Race. 

Wheneysr  an^  of  the  inborn  wants  or  desires  of  t  sen- 
tient being  .remain  unsatisfied,  and  when  its  active  powers  fnl 
to  move  in  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  that  being  is  in- 
▼olved  in  disorder ; — its  own  nature  is  in  conffiet  with  itself  and 
with  the  circumstances  which  surround  it.  Such  a  conflict 
must  sooner  or  later  work  the  ruin  of  that  beings  unless  destiny 
itself  shall  cease  to  hold  on  its  course,  and  wul  check  its  all- 
sweeping  tide  b  deference  to  individual  necessity. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  the  human  race  b  in 
such  a  state  of  disorder.  We  read  this  on  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  vision  of  the  seer,  and  in  the  poet's  lament  We 
trace  the  same  mournful  fact  along  the  bloody  track  of  history ; 
and  we  still  recognize  its  existence  in  the  jarring  passions  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals,  sects  and  parties  among  us. 
This  position  might  be  established  by  an  appeal  to  the  records 
of  human  thought  and. feeling,  from  the  first  glimmerings  of 
fabulous  antiquity  down  to  the  present  moment. 

But  consciousness  not  only  decides  the  human  race  to  be  in 
a  state  of  disorder,  but  in  a  state  of  moral  disorder, — that  is,  a 
disorder  involving  guilt.  The  Bible  refers  to  an  original  defec- 
tion of  man  from  a  state  of  moral  purity  and  happiness.  The 
fable  of  a  golden  age  of  purity,  peace,  and  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  of  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  human  race  from 
the  standard  of  moral  purity,  forms  an  important  element  in 
most  of  the  pasan '  my tholo^es.  The  diserepancies  of  these 
records  do  not  invalidate  their  testimony  as  it  bears  upon  the 
point  for  which  they  are  referred  to.  The  question  is  not 
whether  any  or  all  of  these  records  represent  real  events.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  various  embodiments,  which  imagin- 
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atioD  has  giyen  to  the  spontaoeous  coDTictions  of  the  human  mindy 
are  all  true  to  specific  facts ;  but  whether  the  convictions  them^ 
sdves  are  true  to  nature  and  true  to  the  moral  condition  of  man. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  a  univerBal  consciousness  testifies  that  the 
human  race  is  in  a  state  of  moral  disorder ;  and  yet  it  recog- 
nises man  as  standing  related  to  an  original  state  of  moral 
purity.  This  conviction  holds  its  sway  over  the  mmd  throueh 
all  the  Tarious  shades  of  skepticism  and  religious  belie£  Ine 
believer  and  the  infidel  are  agreed  on  this  point  The  one  may 
believe  that  the  moral  disorder  which  curses  our  race  has  come 
down  in  an  hereditary  line  of  descent  from  the  progenitors  of 
mankind ;  while  the  other  may  trace  its  origin  to  priestcraft, 
ignorance,  and  superstition.    Both  alike  admit  the  fact. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  discusraon  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  &11  of  man,  or  to  inquire  why  (Jod  has  permit- 
ted the  existence  of  moral  evil.  The  reasons  for  such  permis- 
sion must  be  involved  in  those  which  mav  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  God  to  create  moral  beings  at  all.  For  the  possibilUp 
of  moral  evil  is  necessarily  incident  to  a  moral  svstem.  There- 
fore, to  resolve  to  create  moral  bein^  is  to  resohre  to  risk  Uiat 
possibility.  This  antecedent  possibUity,  therefore,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  actual  moral  condition  of  man.  All  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  what,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  necessarily 
possible,  has  actually  happened.  But  wiser  heads  than  ours 
have  puzded  themsdves  on  this  point  to  little  purpose.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  many  boasted  theories  on  this  subject,  that 
their  authors  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves, by  presenting  specious  statements  offsets  as  solutions  of 
ti^ose  &cts,  or  by  specifying  some  prominent  instances  of  moral 
disorder  as  the  causes  of  that  disorder;  or  less  fintunate  still, 
these  theorists  have  frequently  dealt  in  baseless  assumptions, 
which  do  not  even  possess  the  merit  of  being  the  only  assump- 
tions, which  if  true  would  equally  well  account  for  acknowledged 

acts. 

But  the  idea  of  moral  disorder  implies  that  man  has  failed  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  wants. 
Hence  arises  dissatisfaction,  unhappiness.  But  more  even  than 
this  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  morel  disorder.  Moral  disorder 
carriea  along  with  it  the  guilt  of  those  beings  who  are  involved 
in  it.    But  guilt  implies  the  power,  on  the  part  of  the  guil^ 

person,  of  comprehending,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  moral 
Older  ciHyt  system  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  that  he  recognizes 
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and  feels  an  obligation  to  conform  to  that  order.  Beings  not 
thus  endowed  may  be  involved  in  disorder,  but  not  in  moral 
disorder — not  in  suilt.  The  fierce  bull  that  attacks,  and  kills 
a  man,  is  not  held  guilty  for  the  act,  but  the  guilt  passes  over 
to  the  owner,  who  knew  that  he  was  wont  to  push  with  the 
horn  and  restrained  him  not 

We  are  aware,  that  there  exists  a  certain  class  of  ethical 
writers,  who  denv,  that  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
any  stable  basis  for  moral  distinctions,  and  who  attribute  our 
rarious  moral  decisions  wholly  to  the  influence  of  circumstances. 
Those  who  embrace  this  view  might  object  to  an  attempt  to 
trace  our  moral  convictions  to  any  fixed  laws  of  the  mind,  or 
to  infer  from  these  convictions  any  permanent  wants  of  hu- 
man nature.  We  shall  not  stop  to  dispute  with  this  class  of 
writers,  but  shall  be  content  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  from  a  uniform  reisult  shall  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  a  definite  law.  It  is  admitted  that  the  universal  deci- 
sion, that  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  moral  disorder,  has 
grown  out  of  the  facts  around  us  and  in  our  own  consciousness, 
ut  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a  decision  could  take 
place,  unless  the  mind  be  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  come 
to  it  in  view  of  these  facts.  It  hence  follows  that  He,  who  has 
created  the  human  mind,  and  ordered  the  circumstances  of  our 
beine,  is  responsible  for  this  decision.  As  God  is  true,  this 
conviction  must  be  relied  upon  as  disclosing  the  real  condition 
of  man. 

Moral  Anticipations  of  the  Human  Race. 

Thus  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  human  race  is  in 
a  state  of  moral  disorder.  We  decide  man  to  be  in  this  condi- 
tion, because  we  see  him  knowingly  and  voluntarily  violating 
the  great  laws  of  order  under  which  he  has  been  placed  by  his 
Creator.  This  conviction  is  the  necessary  response  of  our  own 
reason  amid  the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. We  must  trust  this  conviction  or  we  can  trust  nothing. 
Indeed  so  strong  has  the  reliance  of  the  human  mind  ever  been 
upon  the  truth  of  this  conviction,  that  skepticism  itself  has 
scarcely  presumed  to  doubt  on  the  point.  But  it  has  been  stated 
above,  that  moral  disorder  implies  guilt — exposure  to  penalty. 
Accordingly  the  anticipation  of  pentuty  is  one  of  the  strongest 
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tendencies  of  the  human  roind,  under  a  sense  of  guilt.  "  A  cer* 
tain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,"  is  as  universal  as  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  i^bicn  the  conscience  of  all  aees  has 
pronounced  against  the  human  race.  Each  individual  in  hb 
own  case  dreads  the  penalty  due  to  his  guilt,  while  he  confident- 
ly anticipates  it  in  the  case  of  all  others.  This  is  that  sense  of 
justice  which  demands  that  every  sin  should  be  visited  with 
punishment,  that  every  wrong  shall  be  righted,  and  that  the  de- 
serts of  all  moral  agents  shall  finally  meet  their  appropriate 
awards.  Unless  God  has  contrived  to  mock  the  human  mind 
with  delusive  fears,  unrepented  sin  is  approaching  a  fearful 
doom.  The  ulterior  inferences  from  the  mind's  anticipation  of 
doom  must  be  deferred  till  some  of  our  other  moral  presenti- 
ments have  been  considered. 

But  is  that  being  who  has  once  sinned  doomed  beyond  the 
reach  of  hope  1  What  is  the  testimony  of  human  nature  on  this 
point  ?  That  testimony,  whatever  it  shall  be,  must  be  taken  as 
the  declaration  of  the  Creator  of  the  human  soul.  If  God  had 
desiened  to  leave  mankind  irrecoverably  in  this  state  of  ruin,  he 
surely  would  not  tantalize  them  with  delusive  hopes,  that  he 
might  mock  their  ultimate  despair.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  intend* 
ed  to  recover  them  from  their  moral  ruin,  he  would  contrive  to 
keep  alive  a  hope  in  the  human  breast.  The  inspiring  influence 
of  hope  alone  could  nerve  the  soul  to  that  energy  of  purpose 
and  action  which  would  enable  it  to  rise  from  the  degradation 
of  sin  to  moral  purity  and  holiness.  The  necessary  effort  could 
never  be  called  forth  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  despair.  It  is 
therefore  taken  for  granted,  that  in  any  scheme  for  the  restora- 
tion of  sinful  man  to  purity  and  holiness,  God  would  aim  at  se- 
curing the  concurrence  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  sinner. 
Any  scheme  which  should  leave  out  this  element,  would  aim  at 
a  physical,  and  not  a  moral  renovation ;  and  would  do  violence 
to  the  constitution  of  a  moral  being.  Thus  the  anticipations, 
the  hopes,  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  the  human  race,  will 
indicate  the  designs  of  God  with  regard  to  them ;  that  is,  they 
will  point  to  the  moral  destiny  of  man.  What  then  are  the 
anticipations  of  sinful  man  ?  Does  the  li^ht  of  hope  come  in 
to  scatter  the  gloom  of  despair  with  which  sm  veils  the  prospects 
of  man  t  Or  is  the  sinful  mind  forever  doomed  to  darkness 
impenetrable,  which  a  guilty  conscience  prompts  imagination  to 
people  with  the  gloomy  spectres  of  fear  ?    The  answer  comes 
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with  but  one  voice,  resounding  through  the  dim  twilight  of 
antiquity,  and  responded  to  on  every  page  of  history  down  to 
the  present  time, 

<'  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  hreast" 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind  will  show  that 
the  human  mind  has  ever  clung  to  the  belief,  that  there  is  some 
way  of  pardon  for  the  sinner — some  way  of  escape  from  the 
ruin  of  sm.  So  strong  has  been  this  belief  that  it  has  borne  up 
the  guilty  mind  through  ages  and  ages  of  disappointment  and  un- 
certainty. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  nation  has  ever  been  found 
so  degraded  as  not  to  have  some  method  for  washing  out  the 
stains  of  guilt  from  the  human  soul.  Sacrificial  purifications,  self- 
torture,  and  bloody  sacrifices,  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. These  bear  witness  to  man's  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
his  hope  of  pardon.  We  see  here  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the 
human  mind,  to  answer  to  itself  the  question,  "  How  shall  man 
be  just  with  God  V* — animated  with  the  ever-living  belief  that 
a  way  of  pardon  was  somewhere  to  be  found.  It  matters  not, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  that  pardon  has  been  sought 
by  methods  absurd  in  themselves  and  dishonoring  to  God.  It 
is  sufficient  that  it  has  been  soughty  and  believed  to  be  attaina- 
ble. Here,  then,  is  a  universal  conviction  of  the  human  race, 
that  there  is  a  method  i)f  recovery  from  the  ruin  of  sin.  Who 
can  endure  the  thought  that  this  is  a  mere  delusion  ?  Who 
can  persuade  himself  that  the  Creator  has  undertaken  to  tanta- 
lize the  hoping  spirit  with  deceptive  phantoms,  that  he  may  at 
last  add  the  keen  pangs  of  disappointment  to  the  bitterness  of 
despair  ?  No,  it  is  not  so.  This  want  of  the  human  soul  must 
find  under  the  government  of  God  a  satisfying  object.  There 
must  be  some  way  by  which  the  curse  of  sin  shall  be  swept 
from  the  earth.  *'  The  desire  of  all  nations  will  come,"  and  will 
dispel  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  that  hang  around  the  destiny 
of  man. 

Man  not  only  seeks  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the 
past,  but  he  aspires  after  complete  perfection  and  blessedness  in 
the  future.  In  the  bosom  of  solitude,  while  we  sympathize  with 
the  beauty,  order  and  harmony  which  surround  us  amid  the 
lonely  walks  of  nature,  we  feel  that  there  is  yet  a  principle  and 
a  power  for  good,  which  man  may  lay  hold  of  to  recover  him- 
self from  his  ruin.  The  soul  that  is  attuned  to  the  deep  harmo- 
nies of  nature^  shrinks  from  contact  with  the  jar  and  conflict  of 
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society,  and  seeks  in  the  shades  of  solitude  the  peace  for  which  it 
sighs.  ^*  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in 
the  wilderness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm 
and  tempest."  This  is  the  fond  aspiration,  which  in  past  ages 
of  the  world  has  tenanted  the  caves  of  the  mountain  and  the 
solitudes  of  the  wilderness  with  some  of  the  purest  spirits  that 
earth  has  known.  The  call  that  would  rouse  man  to  aspire 
after  a  better  life,  has  not  unfrequently  been  **  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  tenant  of  the  cave  has  often 
been  resorted  to  for  instruction  with  r^ard  to  the  high  destiny  of 
man.  This  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  peace  and 
happiness  in  solitude,  has  thrown  a  dignity  and  a  diarm  around 
pastoral  life,  and  made  it  the  theme  of  some  of  the  sweetest 
strains  of  poetry.  Indeed  all  of  the  fine  arts  have  originated  in 
the  restless  strivings  of  the  soul  after  perfection,  in  which  it 
seeks  to  realize  in  the  creations  of  genius  that  order,  beauty 
and  harmony  for  which  it  longs,  but  which  it  fails. to  find  in  its 
converse  with  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  mind  to  taste  of  peace  in  soli- 
tude, or  to  realize  perfection  in  the  creations  of  genius,  if  this 
were  possible.  The  solitary  spirit  is  not  content  to  be  blest 
alone.  It  seeks  for,  it  believes  in  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  human  race.  Poets  have  pre* 
dieted  such  a  state,  and  philosophers  have  sought  to  realize  it  in 
the  doctrines  they  have  taught,  ^nd  in  the  systems  they  have 
framed.  Imagination  has  ever  been  busy  u  depicting  the 
scenes  which  such  a  state  will  disclose ;  and  reason  has  ever 
struggled  to  devise  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  glorious 
destiny;  while  hope,  ever  aspiring,  has  delighted  in  each  new 
picture,  and  eagerly  embraced  each  new  system  in  its  turn,  as 
each  seemed  better  suited  to  satisfy  the  restless  cravings  of  the 
soul.  That  such  an  aspiration  is  natural  to  the  human  mind,  is 
prove<l  by  the  extant  records  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  in  Heathen  fable,  and 
even  in  the  writings  of  infidels.  This  aspiration  breathes  forth 
in  the  fervid  language  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  Messiah's  reign, 
its  echo  is  heard  in  the  *^  redeunt  Saturnia  r^na  "  of  Virgil, 
and  far  down  the  track  of  time  a  response  comes  from  the  wuds 
of  Indiana — from  the  New  Harmony  of  Robert  Owen.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  this  point  by  copious  quota* 
tions  from  the  sacred  writings,  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  all 
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r-  a^C^s.    It  would  be  easy  thus  to  show  that  Jews  and  Pagans, 

J^r  Christians  and  Infidels,  have  agreed  in  longing  and  hoping  for, 

^  and  predicting  the  attainment  of  a  state  of  penection  by  man. 

'Z  The  Atheist  even  exults  in  the  prospect  of  the  ascendency  of 

the  '^  Divine  Laws  of  Human  Nature  "  over  the  **  tyranny  of 
custom/'  and  predicts  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  human 
^  race,  when  that  happy  consummation  shall  take  plaoe.    On  this 

point  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  following  passages  from 
the  poet  and  seer  of  Atheism.  The  first  is  mm  the  ^'  Bevoh 
of  Islam :" 

"  Victory !  victory  to  the  prostrate  nations ! 

Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no  more. 
Victory,  victory!  Earth's  remotest  shore^ 
Regions  that  groan  beneath  the  Antarcuc  stars, 
The  green  lands,  cradled  in  the  roar 

Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 

Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 

Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses. 

Shall  soon  partake  our  hi^  emotions. 
Kings  shall  turn  pale  1    Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-God,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes, 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned,  o'er  his  last  empire  reigns." 

The  folio wmg  extracts  are  from  "  Queen  Mab:" 

''  Some,  eminent  in  virtue,  shall  start  up 
Even  in  perrersest  time. 
The  truth  of  whose  pure  lips  shall  never  die, 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  Falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame, 
Untii  the  monster  sting  himself  to  death." 

"^  How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become. 
Of  purest  spirits  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
Symphonious  with  the  planetary  spheres. 
When  man  with  changeless  nature  coalescing 
Will  undertake  regeneration's  work." 

Quotations  of  a  similar  import  might  be  multiplied  almost  inde- 
finitely, from  the  same  author. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  Shelley  assumes  the  prophet,  as  well 
as  Isaiah,  and  predicts  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race  with 
no  less  confidence  than  the  Hebrew  seer.  It  is  true  that  the  hD0 
prophets  (1)  do  not  agree  in  their  philosophy  of  the  moral  disor- 
der  that  curses  our  race;  but  both  alike  admit  its  existence. 
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They  differ  alao  in  their  yiews  of  what  will  constitute  the  state 
of  perfection,  which  they  unite  in  predicting,  as  well  as  in  their 
notions  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  Bat  both 
alike  sive  utterance  to  the  undying  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
man — -nopes*which  have  often  cheered  the  mind  of  the  dark- 
est pagan,  and  almost  awakened  the  assurance  of  faith  in  the 
bosom  of  skepticism  itself. 

Such  facts  in  the  history  of  man  constitute,  in  an  important 
sense,  a  revelation.  They  reveal  the  strong  impulses  of  human 
nature,  like  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  reaching  out  after 
thdr  corresponding  objects.  But  the  minutest  wants  of  the 
meanest  insect  are  all  supplied  by  an  ever-watchful  Providence. 
And  is  man  made  a  prey  to  restless  longings,  for  which  there  are 
no  satisfying  objects  ?  Is  he  alone  of  all  terrestrial  beings  en- 
dowed with  powers  which  have  no  appropriate  end  or  aim  t  Is 
he  doomed  to  float  at  random  on  the  changing  stream  of  circum- 
stances, and  destined  never  to  reach  a  peaceful,  quiet  shore  ? 
Unless  man  has  been  made  by  his  Creator  the  sport  of  vain  and 
delusive  hopes,  this  aspiration  of  our  nature  looks  forward  to  a 
glorious  destiny  for  the  human  race. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  be  disposed  to  allege,  that 
the  wide-spread  predictions  of  the  future  regeneration  of  man,  are 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  instinctive  ten- 
dency of  human  nature.  It  is  supposed  that  these  predictions 
are  mostly  traditionary,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  of  the  human  heart.  The 
lovers  of  the  Bible  are  fond  of  tracing  the  shadowy  predictions, 
which  are  scattered  through  the  works  of  pagan  writers,  to  the 
glorious  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Admitting  all  this 
to  be  true,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  argument  which  we  would 
base  upon  the  facts.  Suppose  that  Isaiah  were  the  first  of  mor- 
tals that  ever  gave  utterance  to  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul  after  perfection.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  word  spoken 
in  a  corner  has  flown  abroad  upon  the  beams  of  light,  on  the 
wings  of  thought — has  penetrated  through  the  barriers  of  diver- 
sity of  language — has  pervaded  all  nations — has  become  a  per- 
manent element  in  the  literature  of  all  ages — has  been  conse- 
crated in  undying  song,  and  has  become  universally  enshrined 
among  the  cherished  hopes  of  man  t  If  it  be  admitted  that  such 
was  the  origin  of  these  predictions,  we  cannot  account  for  their 
spread  and  preservation  without  admitting  what  we  have  claim* 
ed  above.    If  such  were  the  nature  of  the  facts,  it  would  prove 
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the  existence  of  an  original  aspiration  already  struggling  into 
light.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  seer  could  only  have  been 
edioed  by  the  whole  human  race^  because  that  in  them  a  univer- 
sal feeling  of  human  nature  found  utterance.  That  universal 
aspiration  must  bind  our  race  to  a  destiny  transcendently  sub* 
lime>  or  mockery  and  delusion  are  stamped  upon  the  very  linea- 
ments of  the  soul  itself. 

But  the  mind  of  man  aspires  not  only  after  ultimate  social 
perfection,  but  after  individual  renovation.  Man  ever  seeks  a 
satisfying  good,  and  believes  it  attainable.  A  life  of  disappoint- 
ments cannot  drive  him  from  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  attaina* 
bleness  of  a  satisfying  portion  for  the  soul.  It  is  but  too  obvious, 
however,  that  the  anticipations  of  man,  whether  of  hope  or  fear, 
do  not  meet  their  complete  fulfilment  in  this  life.  But  the  close 
of  the  career  of  man  on  earth  does  not  forbid  the  realization  of 
those  instinctive  anticipations,  around  which  have  clustered  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  this  life.  Fear  looks  forward  to  the 
hour  of  death,  as  an  introduction  to  the  arrears  of  penalty,  which 
have  failed  to  overtake  guilt  in  the  present  state  of  existence. 
And  hope  does  not  expire  even  at  the  grave.  We  follow  suf- 
fering humanity  through  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  life ;  we  see 
the  grave  close  over  its  mortal  remains,  and  our  faith  in  a  life  to 
come  derives  new  strength  from  the  failure  of  human  hopes  in 
this.  We  plant  the  tree  of  immortal  hope  over  the  wreck  of  mor- 
tality, and  it  blooms  forth  afresh,  deriving  renewed  vigor  from 
the  decay  of  the  tomb.  Thus  the  disappointments  of  the  pres- 
ent scene  of  things  compel  us  to  look  to  a  future  life  for  a  sup- 
ply of  the  deficiencies  of  this.  Human  hope,  failing  to  meet  its 
satisfying  objects  in  this  life,  takes  wing,  and  crossing  the  dark 
Talley  olf  the  shadow  of  death, 

"  Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.'' 

The  necessity  of  a  future  life,  therefore,  is  involved  in  the  neces- 
sity that  guilt  shall  finally  meet  its  penalty,  and  that  the  crav- 
ings of  human  nature  shall  at  last  be  satisfied.  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  notice  the  bearings  of  this  argument  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  forebodings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science are  rarely,  if  ever,  fully  realized  in  this  life.  The  threat- 
enings  of  a  guilty  mind  pursue  it  to  the  last  moment  of  earthly 
existence,  and  still  promise  a  fearful  retribution  to  be  realized 
beyond  the  grave.    *^  The  wicked  travaileth  with  pain  all  his 
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days.  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  bis  ears.  He  knoweth  that  the 
day  of  darkness  is  ready  at  his  hand.  Trouble  and  anguish 
shall  make  him  afraid."  The  life  and  death  of  many  a  re- 
nowned skeptic  prove  that  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
That  dread  word  remorse  indicates  the  iearful  reprisals  which 
conscience  is  sure  to  levy  upon  guilt  The  most  successful 
course  of  crime  is  not  safe  from  tne  terrific  visitations  of  this 
inward  monitor.  Conscience  may  sleep  through  a  long  coarse 
of  crimcy  but  she  never  dies.  She  shall  gnaw  again.  The 
hour  of  calamity,  the  moment  of  death,  arms  her  with  tenfold 
terrors.  If  there  be  not,  therefore,  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
the  last  pang  of  human  guilt  is  a  lie — a  lie  for  which  the  Cre- 
ator is  responsible.  We  almost  tremble  at  the  language  we 
have  used,  though  it  be  but  hypothetically ;  and  we  fly  to  the 
alternatiye  in  which  alone  the  mind  can  rest,  that  God  is  trut, 
that  man  lives  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  the  soul  that  perse- 
veres in  sin  is  hastening  to  a  ruin,  which  it  must  meet  at  some 
Eoint  in  its  course  of  future  existence.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
uman  nature, — ^such  the  teaching  of  the  Author  of  human  na- 
ture All  the  efforts  of  a  perverse  ingenuity  have  never  beea 
able  to  invalidate  this  testimony,  as  it  is  written  upon  the  very 
framework  of  the  soul  of  man.  However  unbelief  naay  con- 
tinue to  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  the  conscience,  and  for  a  time 
to  spread  a  delusive  calm  over  the  mind,  by  the  influence  of 
thmgs  seen  and  temporal,  yet  it  can  never  change  the  essential 
nature  of  the  soul.  *  It  may  pervert  its  powers  and  bear  it  on  to 
ruin,  but  it  can  never  entirely  tranquilize  its  instinctive  presen- 
timent of  the  doom  that  awaits  it. 

^  You  may  break,  you  may  injure  the  vase  as  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  wul  hang  round  it  still." 

In  no  case  is  the  mind  under  a  stronger  impulse  to  fly  for 
relief  to  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  than  in  view  of  the  unre- 
quited wrongs  of  this  life.  What  millions  have  lived  and  died, 
whose  lives  nave  been  one  unbroken  series  of  sufferings  under 
cruelty  and  wrong  !  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  such  beings  to  our  own  sense  of  right,  much  llss  to  divine 
goodness  and  justice,  without  admitting  the  reality  of  a  future 
state,  where  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  shall  be  released 
from  bondage  and  cruelty,  and  the  pride  of  the  oppressor  shall 
be  brought  low.  There  is  no  agony  more  intense,  than  that  which 
springs  from  witnessing  the  protracted  triumph  of  wrong,  with 
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DO  prospect  of  redress  for  the  sufferer.  And  ^et  triumphant 
wrong  has  crushed,  and  will  continue  to  crush  millions  of  throb*- 
bing  hearts,  without  a  hope  of  redress,  unless  redress  be  found 
in  a  life  beyond  the  erave.  But  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
comes  in  to  the  relief  of  the  mind  in  its  agony  of  almost  despair. 
Were  it  not  for  this  assurance,  life  would  be  unendurable  to 
the  victim  of  unrequited  wrong.  But  how  consoling  to  the 
grief- worn  slave  is  the  thought  that 

"'Tis  but  to  die,  and  then  to  weep  no  more" — 

that  there  is  a  life  to  come,  '*  where  the  servant  is  free  from  his 
master,'^  where  **  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest"  A  just  Qod  cannot  disappoint  this  last 
hope  of  suffering  humanity. 

If  we  were  not  obliged  to  infer  the  reality  of  a  future  state 
in  order  to  solve  the  enigma  of  this  life,  we  should  still  be  com« 
pelled  to  infer  it  as  a  direct  object  of  the  instinctive  anticipa« 
tions  and  wants  of  the  human  mind.  The  idea  and  belief  of 
immortality  are  found  in  the  records  of  all  ages,  wherever  the 
mind  of  man  has  risen  above  the  mere  instincts  of  the  brute. 
It  is  true,  that  a  few  skeptics  have  professed  to  doubt  man's 
immortality,  while  they  have  united  with  others  in  predicting  the 
future  perfection  of  the  race.  But  such  doubts  can  never 
change  human  nature.  Infidelity  may  sneer  at  human  credu- 
lity, and  raise  the  cry  of  *^  superstition,"  ^'  prejudices' of  educa- 
tion," ^  tyranny  of  custom,"  its  proud  mockings  can  never  sat- 
isfy or  extinguish  the  hungerings  and  tUrstings  of  the  soul.  It 
avails  not  to  try  to  prove  to  man  that  his  hopes  of  immortal- 
ity are  delusive  and  vain.  This  can  never  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  his  spiritual  nature.  It  is  no  comfort  to  the  starving  man  to 
be  tol^  that  the  food  upon  which  his  life  depends  is  beyond  his 
reach  and  his  power.  He  will  still  continue  to  feel  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger,  and  to  long  for  that  food,  which  alone  can  sat- 
isfy his  cravings.  It  is  no  comfort  to  the  soul,  unsatisfied  with 
worldly  good,  to  be  told  that  its  aspirations  after  immortality 
can  never  reach  their  satisfying  objects.  The  soul  will  still 
aspire,  and  still  wait  in  anxious  expectation  for  the  fulfilment 
of  its  hopes. 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  believe  that  man  is  immortal, 
or  that  human  life  is  a  delusion  and  a  mockery.  The  past  is 
strewn  with  disappointments,  the  present  fails  to  satisfy,  and 
the  soul  flies  for  refuge  to  the  promises  of  the  future.    The 
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indebtedness  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  transferred  to  the 
future,  whose  ability  to  make  full  payment  is  never  distrusted. 
Besides,  there  is  in  the  human  mind  an  instiDCtiye  aspiration 
after  immortality.  A  future  state  of  immortal  existence  is 
thus  involved  in  the  above  fact,  on  the  principles  of  reasoning 
which  we  have  adopted. 

THE  MBANSy  BY  WHICH  HUMAN  DESTINY  IS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISUED. 

Having  attempted  to  trace  the  great  outlines  of  human  des- 
tiny, as  written  on  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind,  we  come 
next  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  that  destiny  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Two  modes  of  inquiry  here  present  themselves. 
We  may  examine  the  mind  in  search  of  some  specific  tendency, 
directed  to  a  definite  object,  which  object  may  be  only  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  for  attaining  the  great  ends  of  our  being. 
Or  we  may  show,  by  a  general  analysis  of  human  nature,  that 
a  given  means  is  alone  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  We  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  both  of  these 
modes  of  reasoning,  as  may  best  suit  our  purposes  for  direct 
argumentation,  or  for  answering  any  objections  that  may 
arise. 

RevdatiofL 

If  man  could  accomplish  his  destiny  unaided  and  alone,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  Deity,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  left 
to  himself  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  requires  an  especial  interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  that 
interposition  would  doubtless  be  granted.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  necessity  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
our  race.  The  ivant  of  an  especial  revelation,  received  and 
believed  in,  has  frequently  left  the  serious  mind  a  prey  to 
the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  The  lower  animals  never  miss 
the  path  of  happmess ;  while  man  without  an  especial  revelation 
from  God  would  seem  unable  in  this  life  to  reach  the  full  frui- 
tion of  his  nature,  or  even  to  feel  assured  that  he  is  in  the  path 
that  will  lead  to  its  attainment.  While  the  brute  creation  seems 
to  revel  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment — ever  to  drink  at  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  pleasure — it  is  but  too  often  the  sad  histoiy  of 
human  pursuit  and  human  enjoyment,  to  "  sow  the  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind."  The  phantoms  of  pleasure,  pursued  with 
such  eagerness  by  man,  have  either  perished  vrithin  his  grasp, 
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leaving  the  sting  of  disappointment  behind  ; — or  worse  still, 
they  have  remained  an  abhorred  possession,  clinging  like  a  loath- 
some disease  to  the  possessor,  adding  the  bitttrness  of  positive 
infliction  to  the  pining  of  unsatisfied  longing.  Alas !  what  num- 
bers haire  been  forced  in  subdued  anguish  to  exclaim : 

"  What  good  is  given  to  man 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  the  vernal  flower  ?" 

However  such  despairing  views  may  seem  to  be  justified  by 
a  survey  of  human  life,  yet  man  must  rise  above  them  or  cease 
to  be  a  rational  being.  To  yield  undisputed  sway  to  the  gloomy 
spectre  of  despair  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  frightful 
forms  of  insanity.  Man  does  not  sink  irrecoverably  into  the 
abyss  of  despair ;  but  in  his  extremity  he  instinctively  turns  to 
God  for  light  and  deliverance.  It  would  moreover  seem  that  a 
revelation  is  needed  to  mark  out  the  path  to  that  perfection  on 
earthy  which  is  promised  to  man  by  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  by  persons  of  every  shade  of  religious 
belief. 

We  are  not  only  able  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  especial 
revelation  by  an  appeal  to  facts  in  the  history  of  man,  but  a  re- 
currence to  the  records  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  all 
a^es  will  show,  that  man  has  ever  felt  that  necessity.  Man- 
kmd  feel  an  instinctive  interest  in  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  all 
nations  have  had  their  supposed  methods  of  unveiling  the  mys- 
terious unknown  that  lies  along  the  dark  track  of  the  future. 
The  extensive  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  omens,  auguries,  ora- 
cles, soothsaying,  astrology,  etc.,  proves  that  the  human  mind 
feels  its  need  of  an  especial  illumination  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  light  of  nature.  We  also  see  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  conviction,  that  there  is  some- 
where, accessible  to  man,  a  power  which  can  and  will  give  a  rev- 
elation. Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim,  that  the  bare  ex- 
istence of  the  supposed  science  of  astrology  is  a  strong  proof, 
that  there  may  be  such  an  analogy  between  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  course  of  Providence,  as 
that  the  latter  may  be  foreseen,  by  our  being  able  to  predict 
the  former;  and  the  star,  which  led  the  Eastern  Magi  to 
the  birth-place  of  the  infant  Jesus,  is  referred  to  as  an  instance 
of  the  kind.  Without  stopping  to  combat  this  notion,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  the  fact  that  many  have  worshipped  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  does  not  prove  that  these  lumina- 
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ries  are  really  Gods.    It  only  proves  that  an  object  of  worship 
is  a  want  of  the  human  soul.    Neither  does  the  fact  that  many 
have  sought  a  revelation  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  prove 
that  a  specific  revelation  is  written  upon  the  face  of  the  starry 
heavens.    It  only  proves  that  an  especial  revelation  is  a  want 
of  the  present  condition  of  man.    It  is  this  feeling  of  want  that 
has  gained  credence  to  the  thousand  impostor^  which   have 
been  practised  in  the  name  of  religion.    The  mind  oppressed 
with  a  painful  sense  of  want  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  pre- 
tender,  who  promises  to  bring  relief.    Thus  we  have  an  instinc-* 
tive  want  of  the  human  soul  looking  to  an  especial  revelation 
as  its  satisfying  object    And  has  God  made  no  especial  reve* 
lation  7    Is  man  doomed  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  delusion — 
the  helpless  victim  of  vile  imposture  1   Or  has  God  given  to  him  a 
revelation — **  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  which  we  do 
well  if  we  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  m  a  dark  place  ?" 
Unless  the  bounty  of  heaven  is  unjust  to  man  alone  of  all  terres- 
trial beings,  God  has  given,  or  will  give,  to  man  a  revelation ; 
one  which  shall  commend  itself  to  reason,  satisfy  all  our  spiritual 
wants,  solve  our  doubts^  and  ultimately  supplant  the  vile  fabri- 
cations which  imposture  has  palmed  upon  superstitious  credulity. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  that  miracles  have  always  been 
expected  by  mankind  to  accompany  an  especial  revelation.    All, 
who  have  pretended  to  bring  a  revelation,  have  professed  to 
work  miracles,  and  their  claims  have  been  admitt^  by  their 
followers.    The  mind  is,  therefore,  not  naturally  averse  to  be- 
lieving in  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  when  it  comes  forward  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  revelation,  which  professes  to  enlighten 
man  on  the  great  interests  of  immortality.    So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  man  has  been  ever  ready  to  believe  every  variety 
of  absurdity,  which  imposture  could  invent  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
tended miracle. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  Hume's  famous  argument  against 
miracles  is  directly  contradicted  by  these  facts.  He  argues  that 
it  b  contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but 
not  contrary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  more  improbable  that  a  miracle  should  be 
true,  than  that  testimony  should  be  false.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  the  assertion  ''that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true,"  is  a  mere  beggug  of  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  assumes  the  point  to  be  proved,  viz.,  that 
universal  experience  is  agamst  the  truth  of  a  mirade ;  that  is, 
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'^  that  a  miracle  has  nerer  fallen  under  the  observation  of  any  of 

the  human  race.  If,  however,  he  means  "  that  it  is  contrary  to 
ordinary  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true,"  he  but  par- 
aphrases the  admitted  definition  of  a  miracle,  viz.,  that  it  is  a 
deviation  from  what  has  been  observed  to  be  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  But  if  he  means  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  natural, 
spontaneous  convictions  of  the  human  mind,  under  all  circum- 
stances, that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  we  deny  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  and  appeal  to  facts  to  prove  that  mankind  have  uni- 
Tersally  expected  a  revelation  sanctioned  by  miracles.  This 
brings  us  to  the  grand  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  Hume.  He 
assumes  that  our  belief  in  recorded  miracles  is  wholly  based 
upon  testimony.  He,  therefore,  very  naturally  concludes,  that 
if  he  can  shake  the  basis  of  this  belief,  the  superstructure  must 
necessarily  fall.  Now  it  may  be  true,  that  our  belief  in  the 
occurrence  of  a  particular  miracle  rests  upon  testimony.  But 
our  belief  in  miracles  at  all  rests  upon  an  ai  priori  probability, 
that  in  certain  circumstances  miracles  would  be  likely  to  be 
wrought.  Without  such  probability  testimony  would  never 
command  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  miracle.  That  such  a 
probability  actually  exists  is  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  spon- 
taneous convictions  of  the  human  race.  We  do  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  these  anticipations  are  consistent  with  reason ; 
they  are  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  as  such  they  must  have 
their  correlate  in  nature.  This  longing,  and  waiting  for  some 
especial  manifestation  of  the  power  andwisdom  that  rule  in  na- 
ture are  never  to  be  set  aside  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever elaborate  and  subtle.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  axioms  of 
all  reasoning,  that  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  sentient  nature 
are  adapted  to  real  ends  and  aspire  toward  real  objects.  Any 
argumentative  conclusion,  therefore,  which  contradicts  thb  axi- 
om must  be  false.  Such  contradiction  amounts  to  a  reductio 
ad  absttrdum  to  the  assumption  upon  which  the  argument  is 
based. 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  an  especial  revelation  is 
itsdf  a  miracle,  though  not  necessarily  the  manifestation  of  a 
miracle.  Hence  a  revelation,  in  order  to  gain  uie  ear  of  the 
human  race,  must  be  attended  with  sen»bTe  manifestations  of 
inyisible  power.  The  person  who  professes  to  bring  a  new 
revelation  to  man,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  inquiry, 
^  What  sign  showest  thou  V* 

The  workings  of  man's  instinctive  feeling  of  want,  and  the 
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belief  that  God  would  miraculously  interpose  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  his  nature,  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  multi- 
tude of  pretended  revelations.  An  interesting  question  arises^ 
whether  all  of  these  systems,  which  lay  claim  to  our  belief  as 
revelations  from  God,  are  nothing  but  mere  pretensions.  From 
the  foregoing  discussions  we  derive  an  a  priori  probability  that 
one  of  these  is  a  true  message  from  heaven.  If  it  be  not  so, 
the  Deity  has  failed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  creatures  here  on  earth.  We  might  proceed  to 
test  the  claim  of  the  Bible  to  be  that  message,  by  inquiring 
into  its  fitness  to  meet  the  wants  of  human  nature.  But  we 
are  here  met  by  certain  modern  objections  against  the  neces- 
sity of  an  especial  revelation  or  of  miracles  to  confirm  a  revela- 
tion, if  one  should  be  given.  It  is  alleged  that  reason  is 
competent  to  reveal  all  that  is  necessary  for  man  to  know,  or 
to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  if  one  be  given,  with- 
out the  aid  of  miracles.  In  order  to  answer  these  objections 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  briefly  into  a  comparative  view  of 
instinct  and  reason,  and  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  they 
adjust  the  relations  of  those  beings  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guishing attributes. 

Instinct  may  be  defined  to  be  an  impulse,  tendency,  or  pro- 
pensity, which,  without  deliberation,  urges  on,  and  guides  the 
animal  toward  the  grand  destiny  of  its  being.  There  is 
always  implied  an  internal  impulse,  which  urges  the  animal 
to  seek  those  objects  toward  which  its  nature  aspires,  and  a 
response  of  its  own  nature,  by  which  it  recognizes  those  objects 
when  it  meets  them.  Thus  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  rela- 
tions of  one  of  the  lower  animals  are  adjusted,  and  the  ends  of 
its  being  secured.  It  grows  into  existence  with  an  organization 
and  instinctive  tendencies,  which  destine  it  for  a  peculiar 
sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment  The  laws  of  its  own  organi- 
zation are  so  made  to  harmonize  with  the  arrangements  of 
external  nature,  as  necessarily  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the 
objects  of  its  wants :  but  till  it  meets  with  those  objects,  it  can 
have  no  conception  of  what  will  satisfy  the  painful  sense  of 
need  by  which  it  is  harassed.  An  animal,  then,  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  its  wants  till  it  meets  with  them 
in  nature,  and  recognizes  them  in  the  enjoyment. 
I  Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  point,  a  young  animal  for 
the  first  time  seeking  the  teat  of  its  dam.  It  moves  not  under 
the  mere  impulse  of  activity,  but  is  evidently  urged  on  by  a 
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painful  sense  of  vrant.  It  seizes  without  discrimination  upon 
whatever  small  body  may  happen  to  fall  in  its  way.  It  knows 
not  the  object  of  its  search  till  it  is  found.  The  question  may 
arise,  How  does  it  recognize  the  object  when  found  1  We 
reply,  that  it  is  so  constituted,  that  when  it  meets  with  the 
objects  of  its  wants,  its  nature  responds  to  the  impression  made 
upon  it,  and  the  animal  feels  satisfaction,  enjoyment.  Take 
the  duckling  and  chick,  neither  of  which  has  ever  seen  the 
water.  Both  ar«  alike  ignorant  of  that  element  Place  them 
side  by  side  on  the  bosom  of  the  clear  lake.  The  one  glides 
easily  and  gracefully  over  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  surface^ 
or. darts  in  sportive  gambols  beneath  the  crystal  wave;  while 
the  other  struggles  for  a  few  moments  in  terror  and  dismay, 
and  tJben  sinks  and  dies.  Here  the  same  physical  impression 
made  upon  different  natures  in  one  case,  is  followed  by  the  most 
delightful  activity  and  enjoyment,  while  in  the  other  pain  and 
death  ensue.  But  why  is  this  difference  ?  Because  the 
organization  and  instincts  of  the  duckling  adapt  it  to  the  aquatic 
mode  of  life,  and  its  nature  responds  to  the  impressions  made 
upon  it, — it  /eels  itself  at  home.  The  nature  of  the  chick,  on 
the  contrary,  is  adjusted  to  altogether  different  relations,  and 
hence  it  spontaneously  reluctates  against  those  impressions 
which  are  not  congenial  to  it.  Hence,  in  order  to  strcure  the 
good  of  the  one  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  other,  an 
mward  impulse  leads  the  duckling  to  seek  and  the.  chick  to 
avoid  the  water. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  animal  knows  nothing  of  its  sphere 
of  action  and  enjoyment,  till  it  finds  itself  in  that  sphere,  and 
acts,  and  enjoys  and  meets  the  objects  of  its  wants.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  beings  affected  with  wants  should  exist,  together 
with. objects  to  satisfy  those  wants.  In  addition  to  the  consti- 
tutional want  and  its  corresponding  object,  there  must  be  the 
inward  impulse  leading  the  animal  to  seek  the  object,  and  a 
spontaneous  recognition  of  it  when  found.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  instinct  does  not  reveal  to  the  animal  the  objects  of 
its  wants.  It  only  urges  the  animal  to  seek  them,  and  recog- 
nizes them  when  found.  An  overruling  Providence  provides 
and  presents  or  reveals  to  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  objects 
which  are  adapted  to  their  natures*  Instinct,  then,  is  not  a 
r<ei)€a/er,  but  it  seeks  and  embraces  those  objects  which  are 
presented  by  the  providence  of  God. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  instinct  is 
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twofold  in  its  operation,  impelling  the  nnimal  to  seek  the 
objects  toward  which  its  nature  aspires,  and  securing  or  regu- 
lating the  enjoyment  of  the  object,  when  it  is  attained.  For 
the  want  of  better  terms,  we  noay  therefore  speak  of  the  animal 
instincts  as  divided  into  impellvig  and  regulating  instincts. 
The  former  would  impel  the  water-fowl  to  seek  its  favorite 
element ;  the  latter  attaches  it  to  the  water,  and  regulates  its 
motions  in  skimming  over  its  surface  or  diving  beneath  it. 
The  one  cheers  and  ui^es  on  the  animal  in  the  path  of  its 
existence;  the  other  patiently  labors  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
incident  to  the  way,  and  to  secnre  the  enjoyments  which  the 
journev  aflbrds.  Both  principles  go  together  in  the  lower 
animals,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  They  may,  for 
au^ht  we  know,  be  equally  impulsive  in  their  action  upon  the 
animal.  The  distinction  refers  not  so  much  to  the  precise 
mode  of  their  action,  as  to  the  results  to  which  they  lead. 

We  come  next  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  a  rational  being.  And  first,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  wider  and  loftier  range  of  objects,  towards  which  a 
rational  nature  aspires.  The  nature  of  the  lower  animal  finds 
a  full  satisfaction  in  sensual  gratification.  Man  has  spiritual 
wants.  His  nature  aspires  towards  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  the  right,  the  noble,  the  divine.  The  objects  designed 
to  gratify  mere  sensual  wants  are  brought  in  contact  with 
animal  nature  by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  Those  objects 
which  are  designed  to  supply  man's  spiritual  wants,  can  only 
come  in  contact  with  his  nature  by  being  apprehended  by  the 
intellect,  or  comprehended  by  the  reason.  Animal  nature  finds 
its  enjoyment  in  mere  sensible  objects.  The  object  of  our 
spiritual  wants  is  frequently  an  idea  believed  in  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  reality.  Reason,  then,  differs  from  instinct  in  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  objects  which  it  embraces. 

But  let  us  compare  instinct  and  reason  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  operate  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  those 
beings,  to  which  they  belong.  Animal  nature  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  objects  of  its  wants  by  the  force  of  impelling  in- 
stincts, by  the  exertion  of  physical,  sensitive,  and  sometimes  of 
feeble  intellectual  powers.  A  regulating  instinct  recognizes 
and  embraces  the  object,  when  it  is  reached.  These  principles 
apply  strictly  to  man  as  endowed  with  an  animal  nature.  Bat 
reason  subjects  him  to  higher  wants,  and  introduces  him  to  no- 
bler objects.    Man's  rational  nature  is  brought  in  contact  with 
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the  objects  of  his  spiritual  wants  by  the  force  of  impelling  in- 
stincts, by  the  exertion  of  physical,  sensitive,  and  intellectual 
powers.  The  objects,  when  reached,  are  recognized,  responded 
to,  and  embraced  by  reason.  The  scope  of  the  active  powers 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  man  corresponds  to  the  wider  range 
of  objects  to  which  he  is  introduced  by  reason.  Reason  then 
bears  the  same  relations  to  its  objects,  as  the  regulating  instincts 
to  theirs.  Reason  Is  sometimes  confounded  with  deliberation, 
reasoning,  or  argumentation.  These  are  more  properly  intellec- 
tual processes  accompanied  by  successive  responses  of  the  rea* 
son,  as  new  truths  arise  before  the  mind.  This  brings  us  to  an- 
other point,  in  which  man  differs  from  the  lower  animals,  viz., 
in  the  power  ofprotracted,  well-directed  and  regulated  attention. 
Thus  reason  frequently  is  brought  in  contact  with  its  objects  by 
voluntary  deliberation.  A  regulating  instinct  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  its  object  by  the  force  of  blind  impulse.  But  as  the 
intellectual  powers  are  the  servants  of  reason,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  range  of  truth  to  which  reason  is  introduced  must  vary  with 
the  different  grades  of  intellectual  development.  Hence  the 
same  circumstances  which  suggest  sublime  truths  to  one  mind, 
fail  to  produce  any  impression  upon  another.  In  the  latter  case 
the  truth  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  reason,  for  the  want 
of  a  medium  of  communication. 

If  the  above  analysis  be  correct,  reason  is  no  more  a  revealer 
than  instinct.  It  attaches  itself  to  nobler  objects ;  but  they  must 
be  presented  in  order  to  be  embraced.  Man  knows  not  what 
will  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  spiritual  nature,  till  he  finds  those 
longings  satisfied.  God  must  present  the  objects  to  satisfy  our 
spiritual  wants,  through  the  medium  of  perception,  conscious-^ 
ness,  or  living  utterance.  Reason  is  adequate  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  truth,  when  it  is  thus  presented,  but  not  to  reveal 
it  from  its  own  unaided  resources.  Reason  is  not  the  light  but 
the  eye  of  the  soul.  It  does  not  reveal,  but  it  perceives  truth  by 
a  light  not  its  own.  It  is  not  the  office  of  reason  to  ascend  up 
into  heaven  to  bring  the  Word  of  truth  down  from  above,  or  to 
descend  into  the  depths  to  bring  it  forth  from  some  region  of 
darkness  below,  but  to  recognize  that  truth  which  is  nigh  unto 
us,  even  in  our  mouths  and  in  our  hearts.  It  is  not  the  business, 
therefore,  of  reason  to  reveal  truth,  but  to  interpret  a  revelation 
when  one  has  been  given. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  above  remarks  that  all  truth 
is  revealed  truth.    This  in  a  certain  sense  is  true/but  it  is  not 
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necessarily  an  tspedal  revelation.  We  may  be  told,  that  ia 
proving  that  reason  is  not  a  revealer  of  truth  we  have  not 
proved  the  necessity,  of  an  especial  revelation.  It  may  be  said, 
that  we  have -only  transferred  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  reve- 
lation from  reason  to  universal  nature.  The  question,  therefore^ 
beccmesy  not  whether  reason  is  competent  to  reveal  all  that  mao 
needs  to  be  apprised. of,  but  whether  nature  has  revealed  all  that 
is  important  for  him  to  know. 

In  the  forecoing  discussion  we  have  considered  the  Bible  » 
part  of  the  light  of  nature.  The  question  now  arises,  whether 
that  be  a  just  estimate  of  its  character.  The  universal  belief  of 
the  human  race  that  God  has  given  or  will  give  an  especial 
revelation  to  man,  creates  a  strong  probability  that  such  a  rev- 
elation eiista.  To  determine  whether  the  Bible  be  that  revela- 
tion we  may  first  withdraw  it  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  see 
whether  there  still  remains  a  complete  solution  of  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  full  satisfaction  to  all  his  spiritual  wants.  If  the  light 
of  nature  be  found  to  fail  here,  we  may  then  bring  in  the  Bible, 
and  see  whether  it  supplies  the  deficiency,  whether  it  possesses 
the  essential  characteristics  of  an  especial  revelation,  and  con-^ 
forms  to  the  instinctive  anticipations  of  the  human  race  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  solicits  our  acceptance.  The  discussion  of 
these  points  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  communication. 

[To  be  eonUaoad.) 
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ARTICLiE  V, 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  Reviewed. 

By  EirocH  Pono,  D.  D.,  Profbmoir  in  tbe  Tbooiogieal  Seminary,  Bnagor,  Me. 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ^  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Union 
College;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Charact&r^iy  Tryon 
Edwards.  In  two  volumes.  Andover :  Allen,  Morrill^  k 
Wardwell.     1842. 

Right  glad  were  we,  when  we  saw  it  announced,  some  few 
years  ago,  that  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Edwards  were  to  be 
collected  and  published  in  a  uniform  series.  This  is  an  object 
which  we  had  long  desired  to  see  accomplished,  and  for  which 
we  had  exerted  an  influence  with  at  least  one  of  the  connexions 
of  the  family,  to  induce  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  volumes 
before  us  leave  us  almost  nothing  further  to  wish  on  the  subject 

The  ancestry  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  among  the  most  honorable 
and  venerable  that  can  be  traced  in  this  or  in  any  country.  By 
common  consent,  his  father  stood  at  the  head  o(  American  theo- 
'logians  in  his  own  day;  nor  is  it  likely  that  his  equal  has  been 
found  among  us  since.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  also  an 
eminent  minister,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  the  pastor  of  a 
tingle  church.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  was  contemporary  with  the  Mathers,  and  next -to 
Increase  Mather,  exerted,  perhaps,  a  greater  influence  than  any 
clergyman  in  New  England.  On  his  mother's  side.  Dr.  Edwarck 
was  descended  directly  from  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  a  distinguish- 
ed minister  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  Yale  College ;  and  remotely  from  the  excellent  Thomas  Hook- 
er, first  minister  of  Hartford,  who  is  still  acknowledged  as  "  the 
father  of  the  Connecticut  churches."  • 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwaris,  the  second  son  and  ninth  child  of  the 
first  President  Edwards,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May 
'26,  1745.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  was  dismissed 
from  Northampton,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and  became  teach- 
er and  minister  of  the  Indians  residing  there.    The  cipcmnstanoes 
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of  young  Edwards,  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  are  thus  stated  by  himself: 

"  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians 
almost  solely ;  as  there  were  in  the  town  bat  twelve  families  of  whites 
or  Anglo-Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  6Ay  families  of 
Indians.  The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbors,  I  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  schoolmates  and  play- 
fellows. Out  of  my  father's  houiie,  I  seldom  heard  any  language 
spoken,  beside  the  Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  It  became  more 
familiar  to  me  than  my  mother  tonsue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some 
things  in  Indian,  which  I  did  not  know  in  English ;  even  all  my 
thoughts  ran  in  Indian;  and  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 

Siage  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they  acknowledged 
at  1  had  acquired  it  perfectly ;  which,  as  they  said,  never  bad  been  ac- 
quired before  by  any  Anglo-American.  On  account  of  this  acquisi- 
tion, as  well  as  on  account  of  my  skill  in  their  language  in  general,  I 
received  from  them  many  compliments  applauding  my  superior  wis- 
dom. This  skill  in  their  language  I  have  m  a  good  measure  retained 
to  this  day.'' 

The  rapid  progress  which  young  Edwards  made  in  acquiring 
the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  (the  Muhhekaneew, 
commonly  called  Mohegan,)  encouraged  his  father  to  provide 
him  the  means  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  different  In- 
dian dialects.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  he 
was  sent  with  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley,  a  missionary,  to  reside 
among  the  Oneida  Indians.  Owing  to  the  war  then  in  progress 
between  the  English  and  French  colonies,  which  involved  also 
the  Indian  tribes,  his  residence  with  the  Oneidas  was  not  long. 
Still,  while  he  was  with  them,  he  made  much  progress  in  over^ 
coming  the  difficulties  of  their  language,  and  was  a  great  favor* 
ite  among  the  people. 

The  knowledge  which  Dr.  Edwards  thus  early  acquired  of  the 
Indian  languages,  was  of  considerable  service  to  him  in  after 
life,  and  through  him  to  the  world.  In  a  paper,  first  communicat- 
ed to  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  which 
has  been  several  times  published,  he  states  many  facts,  and  fur- 
nishes much  important  information,  respecting  the  language  of 
the  Aborigines  of  this  countiy.  The  Muhhekaneew  (alias  Mohe- 
gan)  language,  be  informs  us,  is  more  extensively  spoken  than 
any  other  in  North  America.  It  is  the  language  not  only  of  the 
Mohegans,  properly  so  called,  but,  with  some  variation  of 
dialect,  of  the  Delavi  ares,  the  Penobscot s,  the  St.  Francis  In* 
dians  in  Canada,  the  ^awanese  on  the  Ohio^the  Chippewas,  to 
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the  westward  of  lake  Huron ;  also  ^'of  the  Ottowas,  Nanticooks, 
Munsees,  Menomonees,  Messisaugas,  Saukies,  Ottagauinies,KiI- 
listinoes,  Nipegons,  Algonkins,  Winnebagoes,  etc/'  Mr.  Elli- 
ot's Bible  was  printed  in  a  dialect  of  this  language^  and  could 
be  read  without  difficulty  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Mohawks,  which 
was  also  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  entirely  different  from 
the  Mohegan.  ^^  There  is  no  more  appearance  of  a  derivation 
of  one  of  these  languages  from  the  other,"  says  Dr.  Edwards, 
*^  than  there  is  of  a  derivation  of  either  of  them  from  the  English. 
I  have  never  noticed  one  word,  in  either  of  them,  which  has  any 
analogy  to  the  corresponding  word  in  the  other." 

In  the  year  1758,  young  Edwards  met  with  an  overwhelming 
affliction,  in  the  deatn  of  both  his  parents,  he  bein^  at  that  time 
but  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  not  left,  however,  without  friends, 
by  the  aid  of  whom  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  College,  and 
to  pass  respectably  through  it.  He  was  graduated  at  Nassau 
Hall,  in  September,  1765. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1763,  while  a  member  of  College, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  became  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  lost 
condition  as  a  sinner,  and  his  need  of  salvation  through  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer ;  and  finally  obtained  a  hope  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  This  was  during  the  presi- 
dency and  under  the  impressive  preaching  of  Dr.  Finley.  In 
September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
in  Christ ;  preceded  by  a  solemn  and  formal  consecration  of 
himself,  with  all  his  powers,  possessions,  and  influence,  to  the 
service  of  the  Redeemer.  He  pursued  the  study  of  theology 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  the  particular  friend  and  correspondent 
of  his  father,  and  commenced  preaching  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Princeton  College, 
and  had  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  languages  and  logic, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 

On  the  fifth  of  January,  1769,  Mr.  Edwards  was  ordained 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  connexion  with  this  event,  an  incident  occurred, 
illustrative  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  author  of  the  memoir : 

'*  The  day  of  the  ordination  had  arrived  ;  the  hour  was  fixed  for  its 
public  services ;  and  the  ordaining  Council  was  assembled  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  candidate,  which  was  ordinarily  but  a  brief  and 
a  somewhat  formal  work.    But  as  the  examination  of  Mr.  Edwards 
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went  on,  they  were  bo  much  interested  and  profited  l)y  it,  that  they 
felt  it  alike  their  daty  and  privilege  to  continue  the  qnestions  long 
al\er  the  time  appointed  for  divine  service  at  the  church,  so  that,  in 
consequence,  they  deferred  the  ordination  services  several  hours, 
merely  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  examination,  and  of  hearing 
his  answers,  which  were  so  ready,  pertinent  and  instructive.  The  in- 
cident shows  the  respect  and  deference  which  they  paid  to  the  man, 
and  also  the  practical  inflaence  of  the  clergy  of  that  day  over  tlie  peo- 
ple, in  thus  deferring  divine  service  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  mormng, 
until  late  in  the  aAernoon  or  evening." 

The  period  of  Dr.  Edwards's  pastoral  life  in  New  Haven,  last- 
ing something  more  than  twenty-five  years,  was  peculiarly  un- 
favorable to  success  or  comfort  in  the  ministry.  In  the  first 
place,  the  extravagances  into  which  the  great  revival  of  1740 
bad  degenerated,  under  Davenport  and  others,  were  followed  by 
a  lamentable  reaction,  and  decline  of  vital  piety.  Then  this 
was  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  naught  was  heard  or 
talked  of  but  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  when  the  concerns 
of  religion  were  comparatively  neglected.  A  portion  of  his 
church,  too,  w*ere  in  favor  of  admitting  children  to  baptism,  on 
the  ground  of  the  half-way  covenant ;  and  because  he  could  not 
consent  to  this,  they  separated  from  him,  and  constituted  another 
church.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  several  members 
of  his  congregation — men  of  influence  and  property — ^began  to 
call  therasf  Ives  liberal  Christians,  and  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  was  this  latter  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  dismission  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  though  the  ostensible  reason 
assigned,  on  both  sides,  was  the  want  of  support.  He  was  dis- 
missed. May  19,  1796 ;  all  parties — the  church,  the  society,  the 
council — uniting  in  the  most  ample  testimonials  to  his  abilities 
and  faithfulness. 

in  January  of  the  following  year,  he  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  Here 
he  continued  to  preach  to  an  affectionate  and  united  people,  un- 
til May,  1799,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
College.  His  acceptance  of  this  important  office,  and  his  arrival 
in  Schenectady  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  it,  were  celebrated, 
both  by  the  students  and  citizens,  with  unusual  demonstrations 
of  joy.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  responsible* 
ness  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  and  he  went 
to  it  with  earnest  desires  and  prayers  that  he  might  be  divinely 
assisted  and  strengthened  to  be  faithful. 

The  period  of  his  presidency,  however,  was  short.    In  July » 
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1801,  after  much  fatigue  from  preaching  and  other  labors,  he 
was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fev€r,  which^  in  less  than  a 
month,  brought  him  to  the  graTe.  The  circamstances  of  his 
disease,  during  the  latter  half  of  it,  prevented  his  making  a  fall 
expression  of  his  feelings ;  but  his  death  was  altogether  submis- 
sive and  peaceful.  **  It  becomes  us,"  be  said,  "cheerfully  to 
submit  to  the  witl  of  God.  He  is  wise  and  gracious.  He  or- 
ders every  thing  for  the  best.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  my  only 
ground  of  hope." 

His  funeral  was  one  of  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow.  He  was 
greatly  lamented,  not  only  by  the  surviving  officers  and  students 
of  the  College,  but  by  an  extended  circle  of  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  indeed  by  the  religious  community  generally.  All 
felt,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  preacher  at  his  funeral,  thait 
*^  a  golden  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God  had  fallen  ;  that  a  radiaiit 
lamp  in  the  seat  of  science  was  extinguibhed ;  that  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  had  set." 

Dr.  Edwards  was  twice  married,  and  had  four  children,  two  of 
whom,  it  is  hoped,  are  still  living.  The  first  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
accidentally  drowned,  in  June,  1782,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  numerous  friends.  The  second  Mrs.  Ed*- 
wards  survived  her  husband  several  years. 

In  person  Dr.  Edwards  is  represented  as  slender,  erect,  and 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  stature.  His  complexion  was 
rather  dark;  his  features  bold  and  prominent;  his  hair  black; 
liis  eye  keen,  piercing,  and  intelligent  to  a  remarkable  dtgi^e; 
bis  expression  thouglitful  and  serious ;  and  his  countenance  and 
entire  appearance  such  as  to  command  the  highest  respect  of 
levery  one  in  bis  presence.  One  individual,  who  remembeis 
liim,  says  of  his  eye,  that  "  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  look  him 
through  and  through ;"  and  another,  that  "  after  he  first  saw  it, 
its  calm  and  intensely  penetrating  look  haunted  him  for  weeks." 

Dr.  Edwards  was  constitutionally  a  man  of  strong  pas>ionS) 
but  he  had  learned  to  subdue  them.  Though  keenly  sensitive 
to  injury,  he  never  allowed  himself  in  resentment,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  forgive.  He  was  very  exact  in  all  his  business  trans- 
actions; punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  promises;  in  pros- 
perity but  little  elated ;  in  adversity  iwrt  much  cast  down  ;  delib- 
erate in  devising  plans  of  tjonduct ;  prompt  1o  enter  upon  their 
-execution ;  and  resolute  and  unwearied  in  surmounting  all  obsta* 
cles  to  their  completion. 

The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Edwards  are  his  Reply  to  Dr. 
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ChauDcy  on  Uniyersal  Restoration ;  and  bis  Reply  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel West  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Besides  tbese,  tbe  volumes 
before  us  contain  twenty- nine  Sermons,  a  variety  of  articles  first 
published  in  the  New-York  Theological  Magazine,  and  other 
miscellaneous  publications. 

Of  the  sermons  before  us,  some  were  written  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Dr.  Edwards's  ministerial  life ;  others  are  the  fruits  of 
matured  reason,  and  a  longer  experience.  Some  were  delivered 
on  important  public  occasions;  others  seem  to  have  been  deign- 
ed especially  for  his  own  pulpit.  Some  were  published  soon 
after  delivery,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  author ; 
others  are  now  first  brought  to  light,  having  been  transcribed 
and  edited  from  posthumous  manuscripts.  The  most  of  these 
sermons  are  specifically  doctrinal;  though  some  are  of  a  moral 
and  practical  character ; — for  example,  that  on  ''  the  Injustice 
and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of  Slavery,"  that  on  *'  the 
Marriage  of  a  Wife's  Sister,"  that  on  ''Submission  to  Rulers, 
his  farewell  sermons,  and  those  entitled  *'  False  Refuges  Unsafe, 
and  *'  the  Broad  Way."  The  last  two  here  mentioned  are  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  close  and  faithful  dealing  with  the  con- 
science, and  will  well  compare  with  some  of  the  awakening 
revival  sermons  of  the  first  President  Edwards. 

The  intelligent,  faithful  minister  will  studiously  endeavor  to 
adapt  his  discourses  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  He  will  meet  and  refute — not  old,  exploded  heresies  and 
objections,  but  the  living  errors  of  the  times — those  which  are 
advocated  and  propagated  around  him.  Of  such  wisdom  and 
faithfulness  Dr.  Edwards  was  an  eminent  example.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  one  of  infidelity — open,  unblushing  infi- 
delity. This  was  the  natural  result  of  tbe  sympathy  extensively 
felt  among  us  for  tbe  pseudo«-republicans,  the  revolutionists  of 
France.  Accordingly  we  find  Dr.  Edwards  strenuously  exert- 
ing himself  to  meet  this  aspect  of  the  times.  He  has  one  ser- 
mon on  *'  Depravity  the  source  of  Infidelity  ;"  and  another  ad- 
mirable election  sermon  entitled, ''  the  Belief  of  Christianity  es- 
sential to  Political  Prosperity."  Among  his  miscellanies,  are 
two  articles  on  the  s»me  general  subject :  ''  Deistic  Objections, 
with  Answers  ;"  and  ''Short  Comments  on  new  Texts."  The 
new  texts  here  commented  on,  are  short  passages  from  Thomas 
Paine,  which  are  dissected,  retorted,  used  up,iij  the  fewest  woids 
passible,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Dr.  Edwards. 

It  was  said  by  the  Deistical  writers  of  that  day,  that  Chris- 
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tianity  had  rather  corrupted  than  improved  the  morality  of  na- 
tions ;  that  the  morah  of  ancient  heathen  nations  were  even 
better  than  those  of  modern  Christians.  In  his  election  sermon 
before  ^referred  to,  Dr.  £.  takes  up  this  objection,  and  proves 
conclusively  that,  however  degenerate  the  Christian  world  may 
be,  still,  in  point  of  temperance,  chastity,  truth,  justice,  humanity, 
indeed  every  thing  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  public  virtue,  it 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  most  enlightened  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Edwards  was  on  the  stage,  that  Priestley 
came  to  this  country,  and  commenced  propagating  his  various 
errors.  Though  his  professed  followers  were  never  numerous, 
still  there  were  many,  especially  in  our  cities,  who  were  ready 
to  lend  him  a  listening  car.  This  was  the  case,  as  we  have 
said,  with  some  of  Dr.  Edwards's  congregation.  Accordingly 
we  find  him,  like  a  faithful  watchman  on  the  wall,  sounding  the 
alarm,  prepared  to  combat  the  incipient  error  in  all  the  forms 
which  it  had  then  assumed.  In  one  sermon,  he  refutes  the  ma- 
terialism of  Priestley,  and  his  unscriptural  doctrine  of  an  uncon- 
cious  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  * 

He  has  several  elaborate  discourses  on  the  atonement — its 
nature,  consistency,  and  necessity  ;  a  doctrine  which,  of  course, 
Priestley  and  his  followers  denied.  He  shows  in  several  places, 
and  by  various  forms  of  argument,  that  ''mere  repentance  fur- 
nishes no  ground  of  pardon,^'  and  that  a  principle  of  this  na- 
ture, adopted  and  acted  on  in  any  government,  would  work  its 
ruin. 

We  regard  Dr.  Edwards's  sermons  on  the  atonement  as  among 
the  most  valuable  of  his  publications.  They  did  much  towards 
changing  the  previously  common  mode  of  thinking  and  teaching 
on  the  subject,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  those  consistent  and 
scriptural  views,  which  have  since  generally  prevailed  among 
the  evangelical  clergy  of  New  England.  By  considering  jus- 
tice under  the  three  divisions  of  commutative,  distributive,  and 
public  or  general  justice,  and  showing  that  it  is  the  latter  "Ahlch 
IS  satisfied  by  the  atonement,  he  proves,  what  in  no  other  way 
can  be  proved,  that  a  full  atonement,  and  a  free,  and  full,  and 
gracious  pardon,  are  entirely  consistent  ideas. 


*  By  mistake,  parts  of  this  sermon  are  published  twice.  Com< 
pare  Vol.  II  pp.  303  and  309,  with  pp.  497  and  529. 
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Among  the  errors  of  Priestley,  was  tbtit  of  universal  re^ora- 
tion.  Nor  was  it  peculiar  to  him  and  his  followers.  It  came 
up,  in  a  more  threatening  aspect,  from  another  quarter.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  been  for  more  than  half  a  eentury 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston — a  man  of  great  mental 
Tigor  and  power,  of  much  and  varied  learning,  and  of  almost 
unbounded  influence  in  certain  quarters,  who  commenced  his 
ministerial  life  a  Calvinist,  but  was  afterwards  known  as  an 
Arminian,  closed  his  downward  career  by  publishing  a  volume 
in  proof  of  universal  restoration.  It  was,  indeed,  published 
anonymously,  and  in  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  in  London ; 
but  it  soon  came  to  this  country,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the 
work  of  Dr.  Chauncy.  About  the  same  time,  other  works  of 
the  same  general  import  made  their  appearance  in  New  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  began  to  be 
preached  here,  and  preached  at  New  Haven,  under  the  veiy 
droppings  of  Dr.  &lwards's  sanctuary.  In  such  circamstances, 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  learned  Doctor  to  sit 
an  idle  spectator.  He  preached  against  universal  salvation. 
He  refuted  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  promulgated  the  doctrine  in 
New  Haven,  on  the  spot.  He  published  remarks  upon  the  prin- 
cipal works  which  inculcated  the  fascinating  error.  To  the  vol- 
ume of  Chauncy,  he  prepared  and  published  an  extended  and 
elaborate  reply — sufficient  of  itself,  if  he  bad  written  nothing 
else,  to  establish  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  acutest  reasoners 
and  soundest  divines  that  the  world  ever  saw.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  this  work  again.  His  strictures  upon 
Murray  are  some  of  them  so  amusing  and  convincing,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  a  single  passage.  In  reasoning  from 
the  Divine  goodness,  Mr.  Murray  had  made  his  appeal  to  paren- 
tal affection,  in  the  following  terms ;  ^^  Can  you,  an  affectionate 
parent,  take  your  own  child,  and  cast  it  into  a  glowing  oven  1 
No.  But  bath  not  God  as  much  goodness  and  tenderness  as  you  ? 
Ho-w  then  can  you  suppose  that  he  will  cast  any  of  his 
children  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  confine  them 
there  for  ever  V^  In  reply,  Dr.  Edwards  gives  this  turn  to  the 
argument,  in  order  to  show  that,  if  it  proTes  any  thing,  it  proves 
vastly  too  much. 

"  *  Can  you,  an  affectionate  parent,  ttirow  down  your  child  from 
eminences,  so  as  to  break  his  bone>(,  maiitrle  his  flesti,  and  dislocate 
his  neck?  Or  can  you  plunge  him  into  a  raging  sea,  and  Ifave 
him  to  to  the  mercy  of  the  vraves  ?    Can  you  cast  him  to  be  devoured 
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by  lions  or  tigers?  Can  you  voluntarily  bring  on  hifn  the  tortures  of 
convulsions,  of  the  colic  or  of  the  stone  ?  Can  you  set  your  house 
on  fire,  and  in  it  consume  your  wife,  your  children  and  whole  family 
together?  I  know  you  cannot  think  of  doing  any  of  these.  But 
hath  not  God  as  much  goodness  and  tenderness  as  you  ?  How  then 
can  you  sup})08e  that  he  will  ever  treat  any  of  his  children  in  this 
manner?'  Yet  in  fact  he  doth  all  those  things- to  his  children.  The 
instances  are  very  common.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of  all  such 
arguments  as  that  stated  above;  which  however  are  tlie  roost  popu- 
lar, and,  with  many,  the  most  convincing  arguments  employed  to 
prove  universal  salvation.  It  is  mere  trifling  to  argue  against  future 
punishment,  on  principles  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gpd's 
common  providence;  and  to  assert  boldly  that  God  cannot  do  what 
we  all  see  and  know  that  he  in  fact  doth." 

Other  errors  of  the  times  of  Dr.  Edwards,  and  these  prevail- 
ing among  ministers  and  churches  of  his  own  denomination, 
were  of  decidedly  an  Arminian  character.  The  great  doctrines 
of  grace,  such  as  the  entire  depravity  of  the  natural  man,  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Divine  sovereignty,  and  personal  election,  were  openly 
rejected  and  impugned.  The  Arminianism  prevailing  at  that 
day  in  many  of  the  Congregational  churches,  was  not  that  of 
"Wesley  and  his  followers.  It  was  cold,  formal,  lifeless,  heart- 
less, doubting  as  to  the  reality  of  experimental  religion,  and 
sneering  at  those  who  made  pretensions  to  it,  or  were  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  promote  it.  It  was  precisely  through  this  chan- 
nel that  Unitarianism  crept  into  the  Congregational  churches  of 
New  £ugland ;  and  the  leaven  was  already  at  work,  visibly, 
fatally,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Edwards.  Accordingly,  much  of 
his  preaching  and  writing  had  respect  directly  to  the  class  of 
errors  here  referred  to.  The  title  of  one  of  the  sermons  in  these 
Tolumes  is,  '^  God  the  author  of  all  good  Volitions  and  Actions;''- 
and  of  another,  '*The  Acceptance  and  Safety  of  the  Elect.'*' 
In  his  miscellaneous  articles,  he  wrote  on  "  the  Doctrine  of 
Election,"  on  "  Moral  Agency,"  and  on  "  Free  Agency  and 
Absolute  Decrees  reconciled."  His  Reply  to  Dr«  West,  wbiob, 
next  to  his  Reply  to  Chauncy,  was  the  most  important  work  o£ 
his  life,  had  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  same  general  subject* 
His  great  object  in  this  discussion,  like  that  of  his  father  in  bis 
Realise  on  the  W^ill,  was  to  show,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  Divine  decrees  and  election  were  entirely  consistent  with  the 
free  agency  of  man. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  ministers  of  the  gospel 
were  accustomed  to  take  an  important  part  in  political  proceed**^ 
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• 
ings  and  discussions.  Their  advice  was  often  sought  by  legis- 
lators and  governors ;  and  public  measures  were  remarked  upon 
with  much  freedom,  even  in  the  pulpit  This  custom  extended 
down  to  the  times  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  and  we  have  a  singular 
illustration  of  it  in  his  sermon  entitled  "Submission  to  Rulers." 
It  was** preached  at  the.annual  Freemen's  Meeting  for  Voting," 
in  the  year  1775,  at  the  venr  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution.'  The  text  was  Romans  13 :  1,  2 — "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers :  for  there  is  no  power  but  of 
Ood.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God." 
After  an  extended  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  text,  the 
preacher  came  to  the  following  conclusion : 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  doctrine* 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  non-resistance  to  the  supreme  powers  is  no  inor6 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  than  non-resistance  to  our  fellow  men,  and 
even  to  thieves,  robbers,  and  those  who  use  (he  most  abusive  violence. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  text,  and  some  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
all  01  which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  will  no  more  be  quoiea 
to  prove  and  sustain  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re;- 
sistance,  especially  in  times  like  these.  The  truth  is,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  Scxipture  sustains  it,  that  rulers  are  bound  to  rule  in  the  fear 
of  Qod  and  ror  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  io 
resisting  them  we  are  doing  God  service." 

In  applying  the  subject,  Dr.  Edwards  urged  upon  the  atten* 
tioD  of  his  hearers,  the  freemen  of  New  Haven,  assembled  io 
town  meeting  for  the  choice  of  representatives,  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  <<  As  you  ought  always  on  this  anniversary  to  make  ^choice  of 
those  only  to  rule  over  you,  who  are  real  friends  to  your  country  and 
its  constitution,  so  you  ought  to  be  especially  careful  in  this  day  when 
the  rights,  the  liberty,  and  the  peace  of  our  country  are  so  immedi- 
ately threatened.  One  man  who  is  not  a  friend  to  the  rights  and  lib- 
erty of  his  country,  now  chosen  to  any  ofBce  in  the  civil  government, 
may  do  more  harm  than  ten  good  men  in  the  same  office  can  do 
good." 

2.  <<  You  ought  hy  no  means  to  vote  for  a  man  who  declares  <  that 
he  considers  the  citizens  of  Boston  not  as  suffering  in  the  connnon 
cause  of  American  liberty,  but  as  suffering  the  fruits  of  their  own 
folly  and  rashness.'  Such  speeches  have  been  made,  and  by  some 
who  would  like  to  be  chosen  to  office.  But  you  ought  to  mark  such 
men,  and  show  your  disapprobation  of  their  sentiments  and  your  love 
for  your  country,  by  refusing  to  give  them  your  votes." 

3.  **  Nor  ought  you  to  vote  for  those  who  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  late  law  of  our  Assembly  so  necessary  to  pnt  us  in  a  posture  of 
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•elMefence ;  who  either  say,  that  it  was  foolish  to  make  any  sach 
Jaw,  and  that  it  is  the  most  easy  thing  in  the  world  for  Great  Britai  i 
to  subdue  this  country ;  or  who  say,  that  they  never  were  for  these 
armings  and  trainings  of  the  soldiers;  that  all  the  burden  comes  upon 
the  farmers ;  that  they  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  soldiers'  trainmg, 
and  also  must  train  themselves ;  and  that  they  must  ^o  to  Boston, 
and  expose  thcdr  lives  in  battle,  for  that  gentlemen,  and  particularly 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly,  never  expected  to  go  there  or  any 
where  else  to  fight" 

4.  "Once  more,  let  me  caution  you  against  giving  your  votes  for 
a  man  who  being  a  farmer  himself;  and  a  known  candidate  for  office, 
goes  round  among  the  farmers  and  tells  them  that  it  is  by  all  meaos 
best  for  them  to  send  a  farmer  to  the  Assembly,  and  not  one  that  lives 
in  the  town  or  city.  Such  barefaced  impudence  is  intolerable  1  1 
am  astonished  at  it !  And  he  must  be  shortsighted  indeed,  who  can- 
not see  through  it.  As  well  might  such  a  one  say,  '  gentlemen.  I 
would  have  you  vote  for  me.  I  am  the  fittest  one  in  the  town  to  oe 
sent  as  your  representative.    Let  me  have  your  votes.' " 

5.  "  Finally ;  I  would  observe  that  we  of  this  town,  by  some  means 
or  other,  are  become  ^e  objects  of  suspicion  to  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  other  towns  about  us.  They  suspect  that  we  are  not  sin- 
cere and  hearty  friends  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  This  day 
we  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  remove  this  suspicion,  by  unanimously 
choosing  men  to  represent  us  in  the  next  legislature,  who  are  known, 
and  who  on  all  occasions  have  appeared  themselves  to  be^  not  only 
men  of  integrity  and  ability^  but  also  hearty  friends  of  the  rights  ana 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  steady  opposers  of  every  encroachment 
on  these  rights." 

These  extracts  are  presented,  for  the  double  purpose  of  il« 
lustrating  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  age,  and  of  showing 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  ministers  of  that  age — pious, 
orthodox  ministers,  for  our  national  existence  and  independence. 
Had  they  taken  different  ground— had  they  stood  up  before 
their  people  as  the  apologists  of  oppression,  or  as  the  cringing 
advocates  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  we  might 
have  worn  the  yoke  of  colonial  servitude  to  this  very  hour. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Ekiwards's  sermon  on  **  the  Injustice  and 
Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of  Slavery,"  preached  before 
^  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Freedom,  an  J 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,"  in  the 
year  1791,  that  anti-slavery  in  this  country  is  no  new  thine. 
We  have  not  time  to  go  into  an  extended  analysis  of  this  able 
sermon;  but  thus  much  we  may  safely  say,  there  is  scarcely  a 
sound  anti-slavery  position  or  argument,  brought  forward  by 
abolitionists  at  this  day,  which  was  not  taken  and  urged,  close 
aod  home,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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It  has  beeD  remarked  already,  that  the  principal,  the  ^at 
works  of  Dr.  Edwards,  were  bis  reply  to  Chauncy,  and  his  re- 
ply to  West.  Of  these  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  more  partic- 
ularly. 

Universalism,  properly  so  called.  Is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  in  this  country.  It  was  scarcely  avowed,  and  it  had  no 
respectable  advocates,  till  subsequent  to  the  American  Revola* 
tion.  It  has  assumed  different  forms  at  different  times;  and  has 
been  argued  upon  varying,  conflicting,  opposite  principles,  in- 
volving entirely  different  systems  of  theology.  And  yet  there 
has  been  little  disagreement  or  dispute  among  its  advocates ; 
thus  showing  that  with  them  the  conclusion  is  the  muin  things 
the  means  of  arriving  at  it  a  matter  of  comparative  indifier'* 
ence. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  Universalism  advocated  among  us> 
was  that  of  Rellv,  Murray,  Dr.  Huntington,  and  others,  who 
based  their  conclusion  entirely  on  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
Tht*y  believed  that  men  were  sinners — great  sinners ;  and  that 
Christ,  a  Divine  Saviour,  had  loved  them,  and  died  for  them. 
By  taking  upon  himself  our  nature,  they  believed  that  Christ 
became  one  with  the  human  race ;  that  for  them  he  obeyed  the 
Inw,  and  suffered  its  penalty  ;  that  in  his  life  he  wrought  out 
for  them  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  in  his  death  discharged 
their  whole  debt  to  justice;  so  that  now  the  law  has  no  further 
demands,  and  never  will  have,,  against  any  son  or  daughter  of 
Adam. 

A  second  form  of  Universal  ism  was  based  upon  very  differ- 
ent grounds.  Thi&  s4ipposes  that  the  law  has  been  transgressed^ 
and  that  punishment  is  merited ;  but  it  will  be  iiiflicted  upon,  the 
ain,  and  not  the  sinner.  The  sins  of  men  will  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,  but  themselves  will  go  free.  In  prooi 
of  this  strange  theory,  a  passage  in  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Ctfrinthiaiis  u^ed  to  be  quoted  :  "  If  any  man's  work  shall  be 
burned,  be  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved^  yet 
80  as  by  fire**' 

Next  came  the  Universalism  of  the  Necessarians  or  Fatalists* 
These  wer/e  the  strenuous  advocates  of  Divine  decrees;  but  they 
held  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  free*agency,  and  nullify 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  '  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  sin  in  the  universe*  One  man  does  the  will  of  God  as 
much  a9<  another.  £\^ry  man  accomplishes  perfectly  the 
Divine   purpose  jseapecting    himself,    answers    the    end   for 
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which  he  was  made,  aDd  is  a  fair  candidate  for  everlasting 
happiness. 

The  Universalism  chiefly  prevalent  at  the  present  day  is  very 
different  from  either  of  the  above.  This  supposes  that  men  sin 
more  or  less,  and  that  they  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  in 
the  present  life.  Every  sm  brings  its  own  punishment  directly 
along  with  it.  The  soul  of  man  naturally  is  not  immortal.  His 
existence  terminates  at  death.  This  lost  existence  is  to  be  re- 
newed, indeed,  in  the  resurrection ;  and  to  reveal  this  fact  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  Gospel ;  but  that  is  to  be  literally  a  new 
existence,  having  no  connexion  with  the  present,  and  not  affect- 
ed at  all  by  the  character  sustained  here.  This  form  of  Univer^ 
salism  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Hosea  Ballou, 
Sen.,  and  is  that  which  is  held  and  taught  by  most  of  the  pres- 
ent promulgators  of  the  doctrine. 

Beyond  and  behind  all  the  above  theories,  is  that  of  a  tmtver- 
sal  restoration.  This  asserts  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  desert 
of  punishment,  and  of  greater  punishment  than  is  inflicted  in  the 
present  life.  It  extends  into  the  other  world,  and  will  be  felt, 
m  the  case  of  some  at  least,  for  long  ages  there — a  period  long 
enough  to  be  set  forth  by  the  scriptural  term  for  ever  and  ever. 
Thb  punishment,  however,  is  all  disciplinary ;  intended  only  for 
the  good  of  the  sufferer;  intended  and  adapted  to  bring  him  to 
repentance.  He  deserves  no  other  kind  of  punishment  than  this, 
and  in  no  greater  measure  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  re- 
pentance. When  this  object  is  effected  (as  in  the  progress  of 
things  it  infallibly  will  be,)  the  sufferer  is  at  once  released,  re- 
stored to  favor,  and  raised  to  heaven. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  Universalism  advocated  by  Dr.  ChauB- 
cy,  and  other  Restorationists,  and  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  under- 
took a  formal  refutation.  And  to  say  that  he  accomplished 
what  he  undertook — most  thoroughly,  effectually  accomplished 
it — is  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  on  the  lips  and  in  the  heart 
of  every  candid  evangelical  inquirer,  who  has  read  his  book, 
from  the  day  of  its  publication  to  the  present.  He  begins,  by 
drawing  out  '^  the  fundamental  principles  of  Dr.  Chauncy's  sys- 
tem," comparing  them  together,  and  showing  their  utter  incon- 
sistency one  with  another.  He  proves  in  various  ways  the  ab- 
surdity of  considering  all  Divine  punishment  as  disciplinary, 
and  that  none  other  is  merited  by  the  transgressor.  He  shows 
the  consistency  of  endless  punishment,  with,  not  only  the  justice 
but  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being.    He  goes  into  a  full 
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consideration  of  die  testimony  of  Scripture  on  Ihe  subject 
futing  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  and  bringing  forward  an 
array  of  proof-texts  in  support  of  eternal  punishment,  which  can 
neTer  be  set  aside,  but  by  rejecting  the  BiUe.  In  conclusion, 
he  says,  ^*  I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  will  suffer  at  all  by  a  thorough  discussion.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  many  may  be  perverted  to  fatal  error  ; 
yet  the  final  result  "will  be  the  more  clear  elucidation  of  the 
truth.  However  many  may  run  to  and  fro,  yet  knowleci^e  shall 
be  increased/' 

We  never  look  over  this  work  of  Edwards  without  strong 
emotions  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  he  was  spared,  disposed,  and 
assisted  to  write  it.  It  is  the  most  perfect  refutation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  restoration,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is 
'*  the  great  storehouse  of  arguments  to  all  who  have  since  writ- 
ten on  the  subject."  It  was  never  more  needed  than  it  is  at 
the  present  timcy  when  the  refuted  error,  if  not  openly  professed, 
is  secretly  cherished  by  great  multitudes.  Most  of  the  Unitarian 
ministers,  throughout  the  world,  are  supposed  to  be  believers  in 
universal  restoration. 

The  second  great  work  of  Dr.  Edwards  was  his  Reply  to  Dr. 
West,  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  The  first  President  Edwards 
published  his  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  about  the  year 
1763.  After  a  considerable  time,  strictures  upon  this  great 
work  were  prepared  and  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  West,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.*  It  was  to  these  strictures  that  Dr.  Ed- 
wards replied,  in  the  Dissertation  now  before  us,  which  was  pub- 
lished near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  during  the  author's  re- 
sidence at  Colebrook.  The  subject  of  moral  agency  was  not, 
at  this  time,  new  to  him.  He  has  one  chapter  upon  it  in  his 
reply  to  Chauncy.  He  had  preached  upon  it  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  before  his  dismission  from  New  Ha- 
ven. He  had  read  and  pondered  the  treatise  of  his  venerated 
father,  from  his  earliest  years.  He  b^ns,  as  was  usual  with 
him,  by  defining  terms ;  and  by  pointing  out  the  important  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  natural  and 
moral  ability  and  inability.  In  his  chapter  on  ^^  Liberty,"  he 
has  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  settling  the  signification 
of  terms,  especially  in  metaphysical  discussions,  which  we  wish 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

*  A  very  difierent  man  from  Dr.  Stephen  West,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  first  President  Edwards. 
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"  I  have  long  since  thought,  that  this  controversy  concerning  liberty 
and  necessity,  80«long  agitated,  might  be  easily  settled  to  mutual  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  if  the  disputants  would  but  fully  explain  their  own 
ideas  of  the  subjects  of  the  dispute.  But  till  this  is  done,  what  pros- 
pect or  possibility  is  there  of  settling  it?  Our  opponents  accuse  us  of 
denying  the  liberty  of  moral  agents.  Now  tlie  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  charge  depends  on  the  ideas  they  affix  to  the  word  liberty.  If  by 
liberty  be  meant  what  Law  in  his  notes  on  King*  defines  it  to  be. '  A 
certain  physical  indifference  or  indeterminateness  in  its  own  exercise ;' 
then  we  do  deny  liberty.  We  deny  that  a  man  is  or  can  be  indiffer- 
ent in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  or  his  will.  Or,  if  by  liberty  be  meant 
an  exemption  from  all  previous  certainty,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty and  mere  chance,  what  our  volitions  are  to  be ;  in  this  sense 
also  we  deny  liberty.  Further^  if  by  liberty  be  meant  an  exemption 
from  all  extrinsic  causality  or  influence,  so  that  our  volitions  are  effi- 
ciently caused  by  ourselves ;  this  also  we  deny.  But,  if  by  liberty  be 
meant  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing,  an  exemption  from  coaction 
and  natural  necessity,  and  power,  opportunity  ana  advantage  to  exe- 
cute our  own  choice  3  in  this  sense  we  hold  liberty." 

His  next  chapter,  which  b  that  on  "  Self-Determination,"  is, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  in  the  work.  He  pursues,  in  general,  the 
same  course  of  reasoning  which  his  father  had  done  before  him, 
showing  that  the  alleged  power  of  self-determination  is  not  on- 
ly unnecessary,  but  is  an  utter  impossibility,  involving  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  volition  before  the  first.  The  position  has  been 
controverted  in  our  own  times,  and  to  make  its  overthrow  the 
more  sure  and  easy,  a  had  name  has  been  affixed  to  it.  It  has 
been  called  "  the  Dictum  JSTecessitatis.^^  As  an  offset  to  this, 
vfe  would  with  deference  propose  another  name — the  Crux  Op- 
pugnatorum  ;  for,  most  assuredly,  a  Crux  Oppugnatorum  it 
nas  proved  itself  to  be,  to  all  who  have  undertaken  to  refute 
it^  or  explain  it  away. 

When  a  voluntary  exercise  arises  in  our  minds,  there  is  a 
change  in  our  minds ;  and  this  change,  like  every  other  in  the 
universe,  must  have  a  cause.  And  it  we  may  not  look  without 
the  will  for  it — if  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  will  itself, 
what  cause  can  be  assigned,  except  that  we  chose  because  we 
would  choose.  We  put  forth  an  exercise  of  will,  because  we 
chose  to  put  it  forth.  Here,  then,  is  an  exercise  of  will  caused 
by  a  previous  exercise  of  will.  And  this  previous  exercise  of 
will,  for  the  same  reason,  must  be  caused  by  one  previous  to 
that ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Or,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  in  another  view,  the  same  ab- 
surdity will  follow.     If  we  originate  our  own  voluntary  exer- 

•  Page  248. 
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cises,  we  must  do  it  either  Toluntarily  or  involuntarily.  If  we  do 
it  involuntarily,  there  is  nothing  gained,  certainly,  on  the  score 
of  freedom.  There  can  be  no  freedom  or  voluntariness  in  an  in- 
voluntary act  of  origination,  more  than  there  is  in  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  or  in  the  process  of  digestion.  But  if  vie  originate 
our  own  voluntary  exercises  voluntarily,  this  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  we  originate  one  voluntary  exercise  by  another;  which 
runs  us  into  the  same  absurdity  as  before. 

But  we  assume  in  this  reasoning,  it  is  said,  that  before  we 
can  admit  the  operation  of  a  cause,  we  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  manner  of  its  operation — which  no  man  living  ccaa 
understand.  "  No  man  is  competent  to  answer  the  question, 
How  does  a  cause  act  ?"  Nor  do  the  defenders  of  Edwards  as- 
sume to  know  how  a  cause  acts ;  but  only  that  it  does  act  some- 
how. It  moves,  it  energizes,  it  does  something ;  else  it  is  not  a 
cause.  And  what  can  a  will  do,  in  originating  its  own  volitions, 
but  to  will  ?  And  if  it  originate  its  volitions,  by  first  willing 
them,  then  is  there  a  volition  before  the  first. 

The  old  advocates  of  the  self-determining  power  used  to  ad- 
mit freely,  that  the  mind  chooses,  because  it  vkll choose;  it  puts 
forth  voluntary  exercises,  because  it  toill  put  them  forth.  But 
our  modern  defenders  of  this  kind  of  liberty  have  become  more 
wary.  They  are  afraid — as  well  they  may  be — of  Jonathan 
Edwards's  net ;  and  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  self- 
determination  as  a  mystery — an  inexplicable  mystery.  But 
according  to  their  statement  of  the  subject,  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mystery.  It  is  an  absurdity — an  impossibility.  Here  is 
a  cause  acting,  and  yet  not  acting ;  bringing  forth  results,  pro- 
ducing effects,  and  yet  doing  nothing  to  produce  them ;  which 
is  impossible. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  masterly  Dissertation,  Dr. 
Edwards  discusses  the  subject  of  motives,  and  their  influence, 
together  with  other  important  collateral  questions ;  and  con- 
cludes with  a  prolonged  and  elaborate  reply  to  objections.  In 
nothing  are  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Edwardses  more 
remarkable,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  they  meet  and  remove 
objections.  To  use  the  language  of  another,  ^'What  must  have 
been  extremely  mortifying,  not  to  say  provoking,  to  an  oppo- 
nent, in  the  writings  oi  the  Edwardses,  is,  that  they  would  anti 
cipate  more  objections  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  himself,  and 
then  answer  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  discourage  every  attempt 
at  reply.  We  have  often,  from  our  very  hearts,  pitied  the  pros- 
trate theologian ;  and  have  been  ready  to  sue  for  quarter  in  his 
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behalf,  when  we  found  that  he  was  too  far  gone  to  speak  for 
himself." 

On  one  point  respecting  the  will,  the  younger  Edwards  is 
more  full  and  explicit  than  his  father ;  we  mean  that  of  Divine 
efficiency.  The  elder  Edwards  had  no  particular  occasion  to  go 
into  this  question ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  wished  to  embar- 
rass his  argument  with  a  subject  which  did  not  necessarily  be- 
long to  it.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  refute  the  Arroinian  no- 
tions of  indifference  and  contingence  j  to  demolish  the  proud 
fabric  of  the  self-determining  power  ;  to  show  that  the  will  is 
under  the  influence  of  motives,  and  is  always  (in  the  sense  ex- 
plained) as  the  strongest  motive,  so  that,  being  thus  subject  to 
an  established  law,  it  may  be  guided  and  controlled  with  infalli- 
ble certainty,  and  yet  without  infringing  at  all  on  its  freedom 
or  voluntariness; — it  was  enough  for  the  first  President  Ed- 
wards to  accomplish  these  important  objects — so  at  least  he 
seems  to  have  thought  it — without  entering  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Divine  efficiency.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  believed,  and  (if  called  to  it)  would  ha^e  defended,  this 
latter  doctrine.  He  certainly  held  that  our  volitions,  like  eveiy 
thing  else  that  comes  into  existence,  must  have  an  adequate  effi- 
cient cause.  And  where  could  he  have  placed  this  efficiency 
but  in  God?  To  have  placed  it  in  man,  or  in  the  will  of  man, 
would  have  been  to  set  up  again  that  self-originating,  self-de- 
termining power,  which  he  had  demolished.  To  have  placed  it 
in  motives,  would  have  been  absurd ;  since  motives,  in  the  sense 
of  Edwards,  are  but  the  occasional,  instrumental  causes  of  voli- 
tion— the  reasons  why  they  are  put  forth,  and  not  the  efficiency 
that  produces  them.  Where,  then,  we  ask  again,  could  the  first 
President  Edwards  have  rested  this  efficiency,  but  in  the  great 
First  Cause  of  all  1 

But  what  is  matter  of  inference  in  regard  to  him,  is  absolute 
certainty  with  respect  to  his  son.  Dr.  Edwards  says  expressly, 
*'The  Deity  is  the  primary  efficient  cause  of  all  things.  He 
f  reduces  volitions  in  the  human  mind,  through  the  influence  of 
motives."  Again :  "  He  who  established  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
called,  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  things.  He  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  volition,  by  a  general  law,  establishing  a  connexion 
between  motives  and  volitions." 

In  the  structure  of  their  minds,  and  their  modes  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  the  two  Edwardses,  father  and  son,  were  in  many 
respects  alike.     And  yet  there  were  characteristic  diilerences 
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pretty  strongly  nxarked.  The  elder  Edwards  bad  more  inyen- 
tion  than  the  younger,  more  imaeination  and  originality,  more 
ardor  of  emotion  and  of  feeling.  He  was  more  capable  than  his 
sou  of  profound  investigation,  of  plunging  into  deep  and  untried 
subjects,  of  traversing  unexplored  regions  of  thought  and  of 
truth.  He  was  also  a  more  moving,  effective  preacher.  But 
in  polemic  theology,  properly  so  called — the  power  of  ex- 
hibiting and  defending  acknowledged  truth — the  ability  to  over- 
whelm and  annihilate  an  opponent — we  regard  the  younger 
Edwards  as  more  than  equal  to  his  father.  The  difference  be- 
tween them,  in  point  of  intellect,  was  well  stated  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons :  ^'  The  senior  President  had  more  reaso7i  than  his  son ;  but 
the  son  was  a  better  reasoner  than  his  father." 

The  mental  resemblance  between  the  two  Edwardses  was 
more  than  equalled  in  the  similarity  of  their  acts  and  lives. 

''The  name,  education,  and  early  employments  of  both  were  alike. 
Both  were  pious  in  their  youth;  were  disU'nguished  scholars;  aud 
were  tutors  for  e^ual  periods  in  the  colleges  where  they  were  respec- 
tively educated.  Both  were  settled  in  the  ministry  as  successors  to 
their  maternal  grandfathers ;  were  dismissed  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  were  again  settled  in  retired  country  towns,  over 
congregations  singularly  attached  to  them,  where  they  had  leisure  to 
pursue  their  favorite  studies,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  their  valuable 
works.  Both  were  removed  from  these  stations  to  become  presidents 
of  colleges ;  and  both  died  shortly  afier  their  respective  maugurations, 
the  one  in  the  fidy-sixth  and  the  other  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  each  having  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year  of  hk 
death,  on  the  text,  ^  This  year  thuu  shalt  die.' " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  character  of  Dr.  Edwards 
as  a  child,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father ;  as  a  Christian,  and  a 
Christian  pastor.  But  time  would  fail  to  dwell  on  these  several 
interesting  points ;  and  the  labor  would  be  superfluous,  as  his 
character  in  these  respects  is  ably  drawn  in  the  Memoir  before 
us,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  not  one  of  those  who,  conscious  of  the  pos- 
session of  genius,  rely  upon  it,  and  neglect  the  requisite  means 
of  improvement.  Through  life  he  was  a  systematic  and  labori- 
ous student.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise  and  retire  early,  and  to 
live  much  by  rule,  in  consequence  of  which  he  avoided  number- 
less interruptions,  and  was  enabled  to  perform  much  in  a  little 
time.  The  first  and  last  hours  of  every  day  were  given  to  com- 
munion with  bis  own  soul  and  with  God. 

During  his  pastoral  life  Dr.  Edwards  superintended  the  theo- 
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logical  studies  of  quite  a  number  of  young  ministers.  These 
were  thoroughly  instructed,  and  guided  into  a  clear  and  well  di- 
gested system  of  religious  truth.  Among  his  students  were  the 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Griffin, 
President  of  Williams  College,  both  of  whom  regarded  him,  to 
his  dying  day,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration. 

Of  Dr.  Edwards's  presidential  life,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  it 
was  one  of  high  promise.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could 
not  have  been  more.  He  had  time  only  to  enter  on  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  show  to  his  friends  and  pupils  what  they  had 
reason  to  expect  from  his  labors,  when  he  was  prematurely  sum- 
moned to  a  higher  sphere.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  in  the  city 
to  which  he  had  but  just  removed ;  and  carried  gloom  and  sad- 
ness to  every  heart  connected  with  the  Institution  over  which  he 
was  placed. 

Of  the  works  of  Dr.  Edwards  it  may  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  they  are  not  only  excellent  in  themselves,  but  almost  en- 
tirelv  unexceptumable.  Some  great  men  are  left  to  write  and 
publish  improper  things.  Men  of  profound  minds,  who  give 
utterance  to  the  most  important  truths,  sometimes  so  strangely 
clothe  their  thoughts,  and  mix  them  up  with  so  much  that  is  ex- 
ceptionable, that  we  hardly  know  whether  to  commend  them 
or  not.  But  in  reading  the  works  of  Dr.  Edwards,  we  find  scarce- 
ly a  sentence  or  expression  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been 
otherwise.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  correct  or  blot.  The 
sentiments  are  just  and  weighty,  the  style  perspicuous  and  ap- 
propriate, the  arguments  sound,  the  reasoning  conclusive;  all  is 
in  good  and  proper  keeping,  and  we  wish  it  to  stand  just  as  he 
left  it.  And  this  can  be  said  of  almost  no  other  man,  who  wrote 
so  extensively  as  he,  and  on  so  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects. 

We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  the  religious  community  is 
under  great  obligations  to  the  Editor  and  Publishers,  for  issuing 
these  instructive  volumes.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  be 
extensively  read,  and  will  be  a  means  of  rich  benefit,  both  to  the 
ministry  and  the  church. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


Scum's  Sermons  Reviewed. 

By  OaomoK  SnirHABO,  D.  D.,  ProfeMW  in  the  Theological  Berainary,  Baofor,  He. 

Sermorks  preached  npon  several  occaHons  hy  Robert  Sotdhj  D.  D., 
PrAendary  of  Westminster ^  and  Canon  of  Christ  Churchy 
Oxford.  A  new  edition  in  four  volumes^  including  the  Pas^ 
thumous  Discourses.  Philadelphia :    Sorin  and  Ball^  1844. 

We  were  glad  when  we  saw  it  announced  that  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  South  were  in  the  press  at  Philadelphia,  and  would  soon 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  American  preachers  and  students. 
We  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  done  before.  Some  years  since, 
we  had  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  productions  of 
this  singular  man,  and  we  procured  the  Oxford  edition  of  1822 
at  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  present  almost  equally  well 
executed  edition.  We  have  never  regretted  the  purchase  even 
at  that  rate ;  as  they  have  been  a  rich  source  of  entertainment 
and  profit.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on  many  points ; 
we  vehemently  dissent  from  him  on  some ;  and  must  be  permit- 
ed,  in  this  notice,  freely  to  speak  our  mind — to  say  of  hmi  just 
what  we  think. 

His  was  an  age  crowded  with  remarkable  events.  He  was  a 
youth  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded ;  he  lived  through  the  Pro- 
tectorate; through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  through  the  reign 
of  James  11.,  of  William  and  Marv,  of  Anne,  and  died  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Geoi^e  I.  He  witnessed  both  the  '^  Rebellion" 
and  the  Revolution.  His  was  an  age  crowded  also  with  remarka- 
ble men ;  this  of  course ;  for  great  events  always  bring  forth 
and  mature  great  men.  There  were  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time 
with  him,  Howe,  Baxter,  Bates,  Flavel,  Owen,  Bunyan,  Bishop 
Hall,  Cud  worth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Atterbury. 
The  list  might  be  greatly  extended.  When  has  there  been 
brought  together  a  nobler  galaxy  ? 

Robert  South  was  born  m  1633 ;  and  in  1660  he  appeared  in 
the  full  strength  and  attractiveness  of  his  powers.     He  enjoyed 
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the  best  advantages  of  educalion.  After  being  four  years  at 
Westminster  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Dr.  Buaby,he  was  elect- 
ed student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  "  where  he  made  those^ 
advances  in  literature,  that  gave  him  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  the  whole  university,  and  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  best 
masters  of  humanity,  and  other  studies."  South  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent,  at  the  university,  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished in  another  department.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1654,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  oT  Master  of  Arts 
in  1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Notwithstandin^is  talents 
and  scholarship,  he  met  with  some  difficulty  in  attaining  to  this 
degree,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Owen,  then  dean  of  Christ  Church,  whom  South  had  displeased 
by  his  manifested  attachment  to  the  Liturgy  and  to  monarchy, — 
the  Doctor  plainly  telling  him,  in  rebuke  of  his  proud  and^tiri* 
cal  spirit, "  He  was  one  tluU  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scomjvlJ^ 
In  1658,  Dr.  South  was  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  according  to  .  « 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  regular,  though  deprived 
bishop;  and  in  1659  he  was  selected  to  preach  before  the  judges: 
here  we  find  him  in  the  employ  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  hurling 
his  sarcasms  at  the  Independents. 

Having  preached  on  the  29th  of  July,  1660,  his  sermon,  enti-  * 
tied — The  Scribe.well  instructed,— before  the  king's  commission-         ,  ^^ 
ers,  he  was  made  public  orator  to  the  university  on  the  10th  of  ^       ''• 
August  following.    It  appears  that  some  of  our  author's  purest 
and  finest  sermons  are  among  his  early  efforts.    AH  the  simplio-  « 

ity,  strength,  and  maturity  of  the  later  productions,  are  found  in 
some  of  those  he  first  put  forth.  The  sermon  entitled, — ^The 
Creation  of  man  in  God's  image, — written  when  the  author  was 
short  of  thirty,  and  which  he  calls,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  '^  a 
raw  endeavor  of  a  young  divine,"  is  surpassed,  we  think,  in  all 
the  great  properties  of  thought  and  language,  by  no  discourse  in 
the  whole  collection.  In  1663,  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  in  1680,  was  made  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  enjoyed  many  sinecures  and  many  honors ;  and  that 
a  man  of  his  great  ability  and  burning  zeal  for  the  church  was 
not  made  a  bishop,  is  not  a  little  strange.  The  probability  is,  he 
had  overtures  which  he  saw  fit  not  to  accept  His  death  occur- 
red on  the  8th  of  July,  1716.  He  was  buried  with  distinguished 
ceremony,  and  praised,  on  the  marble,  for  some  qualities  he  never 
possessed. 

Dr.  South  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  altogether  original  and 
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i)eculiar  in  his  character.  He  certainly  possessed  a  noble  intd- 
ect.  There  were  strength  and  closeness  of  ratiocination,  when 
he  chose  to  employ  them ;  a  keen  metaphysical  acumen ;  the 
power  of  clear  statement,  and  striking  illustration ;  he  was  at 
once  solid  and  brilliant ;  and  all  his  strongly  marked  powers 
received  the  full  benefit  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  and  schol* 
arship. 

His  moral  qualities  do  not  appear  to  so  good  advantage  as  his 
intellectual.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  rather  too  pliant,  in 
those  cbangine  times,  for  the  credit  of  a  stem  integrity.  Crom- 
well received  his  praises,  then  the  Presbyterians;  finally,  in  his 
zeal  to  bless  the  establishment,  he  cursed  all  the  rest.  Dr.  South 
pr<9ved  himself  to  be  a  great  and  notable  hater.  The  Puritans, 
the  Papists,  the  Socinians,  all  infidels  and  atheists— the  extremes 
of  the  godly  and  ungodly — ^he  hated  with  perfect  hatred.  His 
wit,  sometimes  keen,  at  others  coarse,  his  merciless  sarcasms, 
his  grinning  caricatures,  his  club-like  opprobiums,  were  dealt 
out  in  all  these  directions,  with  the  utmost  heartiness.  He  was 
a  churchman  of  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  order;  all  that 
could  save  the  soul  or  the  state,  in  his  view,  was  bound  up  in 
the  establishment.  His  adhesion  to  monarchy,  and  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  kings  of  the  realm,  no  matter  what  their  character, 
were  really  ludicrous  for  their  extravagance.  When  we  read  his 
beautiful  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  fulsome  eulogy  of  the 
scofiSng  and  lecherous  son,  it  seems  to  us,  that  Dr.  Robert  South 
would  not  have  withheld  his  homage  nor  his  heart  from  a  goat 
or  jackass,  if  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  royalty.  His  loftiness  in 
some  respects,  his  meanness  in  others,  his  greatness  and  his  degra- 
dation, are  perfectly  s^mazing.  His  bigotry,  his  hate,  and  his 
snappish  intolerance,  existed  in  connexion  with  traits  of  kindli- 
ness and  generosity,  such  as  are  rarely  surpassed. 

We  come  now  to  Dr.  South's  character  as  a  preacher ;  and 

Epopose  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  his  commenda- 
le  and  faulty  qualities.  We  have,in  these  volumes,  seventy-two 
sermons  carefully  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  and  published 
under  his  own  eye,  and  sixty-two  more  published  aAer  his  death 
from  his  somewhat  imperfect  manuscripts.  No  one  can  read  far 
in  these  sermons,  open  where  he  may,  without  perceiving  that 
they  are  vigorous,  strongly  marked  productions;  taken  together, 
they  are  very  extraordinary  sermons. 

They  present  this  rather  singular  feature,  namely,  a  rigid  or* 
thodoxy  on  most  points,  at  the  same  time  a  great  want  of  the 
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evangelical  spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  held  most 
tenaciously,  and  defended  most  furiously.  The  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  he  states  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
tremest  advocates  of  the  article.  He  says,  "  We  were  sinners 
before  we  were  born,  and  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  womb, 
not  only  as  infants  for  the  birth,  but  as  malefactors  in  prison. 
Could  we  view  things,  in  semine^  and  look  through  prin- 
ciples, what  a  nest  of  impurities  might  we  see  in  the  heart  of 
the  least  infant,  like  a  knot  of  little  snakes  wrapt  up  in  a  dung- 
hill." He  recognizes  the  utter  impotency  of  the  sinner,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  new  creation — that  he  be  born  from  above.  He 
tells  us  that 'Mhe  habit  of  holiness,  finding  no  principle  of  re- 
production in  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  must  needs  be  produced 
by  supernatural  infusion ;  and  consequently,  proceed  not  from 
acquisition  but  gift.  It  must  be  brought  into  the  soul,  it  cannot 
grow  or  spring  out  of  it."  To  introduce  unconverted  persons 
to  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  ^*  as  preposterous,  as  for  one  who  makes 
a  feast  to  send  to  the  graves  and  church-yards  for  guests,  or  en- 
tertain and  treat  a  corpse  at  a  banquet." 

We  find  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  election,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Christ,  the  Infinite  and  Vicarious  Sufferer,  ^  by 
eternal  compact  receives  from  the  Father  the  donation  of  a 
certain,  determinate  number  of  persons  to  be  his  people ;"  he 

Erovides  for  their  justification  and  their  sanctification,  and  will 
ring  every  one  of  them  home  to  heaven.  On  the  absolute 
eternity  and  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  he  speaks  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The  lost  sin- 
ner is  represented  as  doomed  to  feel  (rod's  hand,  and  never  to 
see  his  face ;  he  shall  roll  himself  upon  a  bed  of  flames  to  all 
eternity ;  omnipotence  shall  do  its  utmost  upon  his  soul ;  the 
cup  God  then  administers  to  him  shall  be  all  justice  without  mer- 
cy— all  wrath  and  venom — all  dregs  and  yet  no  bottom — a 
cup  never  to  be  drunk  off,  inexhaustibly  full,  inconceivably  bit- 
ter :  such  is  a  specimen  of  his  terms  descriptive  of  the  miseries 
of  the  lost.  He  speaks  in  severe  reprobation  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  limit  this  punishment ; — who  represent  God's  threat- 
ening as  having  **  a  very  comfortable  latitude  in  them  for  men 
of  skill  to  creep  out  at ;"  who  would  cut  short  the  term  of  suf- 
fering, and  foster  the  presumption,  that  after  a  certain  period 
"  there  will  be  a  general  gaol  delivery  of  the  spirits  in  prison." 
The  doctrine  of  satanic  agency  is  brought  out  on  all  occasions 
in  the  boldest  way.    The  Adversary  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but 
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a  veritable  and  terrible  personage ;  all  spirit  indeed,  but  no  less 
a  devil  for  that;  the  grand  architect  of  mischief;  the  great  Soph- 
ister  and  Prince  of  darkness ;  the  implacable  and  insatiable  de- 
▼ourer  of  souls,  working  in  all  crady  ways,  accomplishing  his 
objects  by  the  most  notable  fetches;  here  playing  the  white 
devil,  and  there  the  black  devil ;  oAen  quick  as  the  lightning, 
bites  and  shows  his  teeth  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  author  should  be  so  clear  on 
the  great  points  of  Calvinism,  when  he  undertakes  to  state  them ; 
because  he  was  so  high  and  extreme  in  his  Episcopal  tenden* 
cies.  High-churchism  and  Calvinism  did  not  often  go  together. 
To  be  consistently  high-church,  or  prospectively  high  in  the 
church,  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  the  milder  aspect  and  looser 
garb  of  Arminianism.  The  strict  Calvinist  was  deemed  '^  a  doc- 
trinal puritan ;"  and  the  dispensers  of  ecclesiastical  honors  and 
livings  looked  upon  such  with  great  suspicion.  But  this  should 
be  said  respecting  South  :  Calvinism  is  not  at  all  obtrusive  in 
his  sermons ;  here  and  there  we  find  a  great  bone,  an  arm,  an 
artery,  a  sinew  of  the  system,  but  they  appear  rather  as  frag- 
ments ;  not  as  built  and  compacted  into  a  symmetrical  structure, 
and  moved  aggressively  by  a  living  spirit  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  man  to  state  the  doctrine  now  and  then  in  his  preaching ; 
quite  another  thing  to  have  the  doctrine  pervade  and  charac- 
terize his  discourses.  This  is  just  the  difference  between  our 
author  and  the  Puritan  and  Keformer  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
With  one  the  doctrine  was  an  isolated  statement,  lying  inoffen- 
sively  in  its  solitary  position  ;  with  the  other,  it  was  a  spiritual 
weapon  for  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds.  If  South  stated 
a  doctrine  clearly,  he  did  not  use  it  vigorously,  as  he  might  have 
done,  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Men  care  not  how 
heavy  the  club,  or  sharp  the  knife  we  bear,  if  we  will  only  be 
so  civil  as  not  to  strike  them  with  the  one,  or  cut  them  with  the 
other. 

But  we  must  make  some  little  abatement  from  our  author's 
orthodoxy.  While  he  held  to  the  Trinity — and  woe  to  the  man 
who  dared  to  mar  the  doctrine,  if  within  his  reach — while  he 
held  also  to  the  high  points  of  Calvinism,  he  was  not  altogether 
clear  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  It  is  true, 
man  had  no  merit  and  never  could  work  out  any ;  his  salvation 
is  all  of  grace — all  comes  through  the  merits  of  the  Vicarious 
Sufferer ;  and  yet  our  author  represented,  that  faith  alone  was 
not  the  condition  :  no  one  could  secure  a  title  to  heaven  but  by 
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a  course  of  obedience.    He  teaches  that  where  justification  is 
ascribed  to  faith  alone  in  the  Bible,  ^'  faith  is  used  by  a  metonymy 
of  the  antecedent  for  the  consequent,  and  does  not  signify  a  mere 
persuasion,  but  the  obedience  of  a  holy  life.     This  justifies  not 
meritoriously  but  instrumentally,  as  a  condition  appointed  of 
God,  where  he  freely  imputes  Christ's  righteousness  as  the  sole 
cause  of  our  justification.    Thus  it  is  not  one  single  act  of  cre- 
dence, but  the  whole  aggregate  series  of  Oospel  obedience,  which 
gives  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteousness  without  us,  by  which 
alone  we  stand  justified  before  God."     This  is  not  Paul's  doc- 
trine, as  Paul  stated  it,  nor  Luther's,  nor  the  doctrine  which  has 
ever  been  powerful  to  subdue  the  soul  and  give  it  peace  with 
God.    The  true  doctrine  is  that  faith  alone  justifies,  and  that 
the  sinner  is  justified  the  moment  he  believes ;  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  this  faith  will  show  itself  in  good  works ;  a  subsequent  holy 
life.     Before  leaving  this  point  we  wish  to  say,  that  this  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  is  the  one  which  may  not  be 
changed  or  modified  in  the  least ;  and  cannot  be  with  impunity. 
Strike  away  this,  and  you  strike  with  palsy  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  truth.     Yet  this  is  the  doctrine   upon  which  high- 
churchism  has  ever  laid  its  meddling  hands,  and  for  it  ever  re- 
ceived in  return  the  scathing  curse  of  Grod.     The  l^nglish  Re- 
formers made  this  doctrine  stand  out  in  its  just  place  and  pro- 
portion ;  but  the  servile  conformists  that  followed,  succeeded  at 
length  in  sinking  it  out  of  sight ;  and  when  we  are  taught  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  church,  that  the  love  of  mere  forms 
has  always  encroached  upon,  and,  in  the  end,  crowded  out  this 
great  doctrine,  pre-eminently  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
we  pray  God  to  deliver  us  from  the  witchery  and  foolery  of 
forms. 

While  it  is  very  manifest,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  the 
right  spirit,  the  true  evangelical  spirit — the  spirit  of  God — in 
these  sermons;  the  heart  and  the  soul,  the  living  fire  throughout, 
which  smites,  and  electrifies,  and  saves,  it  is  equally  manifest'  and 
more  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  so  much  of  a  positively  bad 
spirit.  We  have  said  that  South  was  a  great  hater ;  and  he 
poured  out  at  times  the  whole  fury  of  his  hatred  from  the  pul- 
pit. In  no  other  sermons  in  the  language,  certainly  in  none 
characterized  by  so  many  excellencies  in  other  respects,  can 
there  be  found  so  atrocious  specimens  of  temper;  the  utterance 
of  such  bitter  prejudices ;  such  barbarous  attacks ;  such  enor- 
mous and  malignant  misrepresentations,  as  in  some  of  these  ser- 
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moDS ;  and  the  most  gallish  of  all  bis  hate»  and  the  most  stiDg- 
iog  of  all  his  sarcasms,  came  full  and  square  upon  the  person  of 
the  Puritan.  He  exhausted  his  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse  (and 
what  man  ever  had  a  greater?)  against  those  who  took  part  in 
reforming  the  church  from  Episcopacy  to  Independency  and 
Presbyterianism.  He  speaks  of  them  (^here  we  adduce  his 
identical  phrases)  as  persons  of  so  capacious  consciences  that 
they  stuck  at  neither  robbery  nor  murder, — as  men  who  can  smile 
in  your  face  while  they  are  about  to  cut  your  throat, — men  of  a 
large  and  sanctified  swallow, — hypocrites,  perverters  of  Scripture, 
and  murderers  of  souls, — pulpit  engineers,  reforming  harpies, — 
thriving  regicides,  sure  of  heaven,  but  quite  as  sure  some  of 
them  would  take  Tyburn  on  the  way, — ^men  whose  mouths  are 
too  foul  to  be  cleansed,  and  too  broad  to  be  stopped,  spitting 

Kison  against  monarchy,  against  discipline  and  decency ;  whose 
asted  power  of  godliness,  means  the  godly  party  in  power, — 
brainsick,  fanciful  opinionators.  delivered  over  of  God  to  their 
own  sanctified  and  adored  nonsense, — as  mountebanks  and 

Suacks  in  divinity,  pitifully  ignorant,  and  fit  for  little  else  but  to 
liow  how  fools  may  be  imposed  upon  by  knaves ;  as  men  praying 
with  incoherence  and  confusion,— with  endless  repetitions  and  in- 
sufferable nonsense ;  and  with  such  length,  that  two  whole 
hours,  at  a  fast,  used  to  be  considered  a  moderate  dose, — as  men 
of  screwed  face  and  doleful  whine, — speaking  bad  sense  with 
worse  looks, — as  those  who,  like  St.  Paul,  would  work  with  their 
hands,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  drive  the  nail  home,  and  were  able 
to  make  a  pulpit  before  they  preached  in  it. 

It  does  seem  to  us,  that  such  stuff  is  altogether  too  bad  ever 
to  have  been  preached ;  and  some  will  say,  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  printed ;  certainly  not  reprinted  in  our  times ;  it  ought 
to  have  been  all  purged  out.  We  say  no— let  us  have  Uie 
whole  man  just  as  he  was,  with  no  mutilating  and  no  softening. 
We  thank  the  American  publishers  for  giving  us  the  entire 
work,  every  line  and  feature,  every  beauty  and  deformity. 
These  grossly  offensive  things,  which,  in  their  day,  were  enven- 
omed arrows  in  the  direction  they  were  thrown,  are  now  per- 
fectly harmless.  They  are  so  extreme,  so  overdone,  that  no- 
thing is  done  by  them.  We  let  it  all  pass  by  as  we  do  the  rant 
of  a  madman :  then  here,  the  frenzy  is  so  fine  often,  there  is  so 
much  keenness  in  the  hits,  such  gleamUigs  of  genius ;  he  does 
the  thing  so  handsomely  now  and  then,  and  always  so  heartily ; 
he  so  makes  us  laugh  under  his  most  scorpion  lashings ;  it  is 
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manifestly  such  a  comfort  to  himself,  he  seems  so  to  clear  out 
and  relieve  his  own  laboring  stomachy  that  we  really  enjoy  it : 
we  derive  much  intellectual  sweet  from  the  foulest  and  bitterest 
dregs  of  his  obloquy.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  author 
has  regretted  his  own  uncivil,  unchristian  sayings  and  doings  : 
he  is  ashamed  of  them  in  his  new  abode, — if  in  heaven,  most 
heartily  ashamed,  as  he  sees  there  some  of  the  men  he  despised 
and  defamed  as  unworthy  a  standing  on  the  earth,  far  above  him 
in  the  ranks  of  that  state.  If  one  star  differs  from  another  star 
in  glory,  if  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  are  to  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever,  then  Howe,  Flavel,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan,  the  outcaste 
from  the  churph  below,  are  far  more  honored  and  exalted  in 
the  church  abbve,  than  this,  or  any,  the  most  zealous  of  the  de- 
fenders of  a  lauded  establishment. 

But  leaving  what  is  objectionable,  we  come  to  what  b  praise- 
worthy in  these  sermons.  We  put  up  with  the  insolence  they 
are  seasoned  with,  for  the  sake  of  other  and  ^ood  qualities 
which  are  found  in  them.  We  may  learn  somethmg  from  them 
— may  derive  much  benefit  from  them.  Still,  as  models,  they 
are  not  to  be  followed ;  as  specimens  of  effective  preaching, 
they  are  greatly  wanting;  they  have  not  the  structure  and 
spirit  which  arouses,  convicts,  and  converts  the  soul.  The 
author  did  not  aim  at  any  such  result;  was  very  little  con- 
scious, probably,  of  what  Baxter  felt,  and  called  ^^  a  thirsty  de- 
sire for  men's  conversion  and  salvation."  Of  course,  not  mean^ 
ing  to  do  this  immediate  work  upon  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  he 
did  not  do  it.  It  is  not  said  that  these  sermons  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  There  is  much  faithful 
dealing  in  them.  A  large  part  of  the  subjects  discu&sed  are 
serious  and  weighty ;  not  mere  moral  topics,  frigidly  relating  to 
the  conduct  and  decencies  of  life;  we  are  entered,  we  are 
invaded  by  many  stirrine  and  salutary  truths.  God's  character 
is  set  before  us  in  its  awAilness  and  majesty — the  all-seeing  and 
sin-avenging  God,  the  full  power  of  whose  anger  none  on  earth 
or  in  hell  can  know ;  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  detection 
after  we  have  transgressed,  is  made  to  appear — Be  sure  your 
sin  will  Jind  you  out:  then  the  place  of  punishment  is  set  be- 
fore us,  in  colors  that  cause  shuddering ;  the  necessity  that  the 
heart  be  changed  is  enforced,  if  we  would  avoid  that  place  of 
torment;  and  that  the  affections  be  in  heaven,  if  we  woifLd 
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reach  in  person  that  glorious  world :  the  hearer  is  stripped  clean 
of  all  possible  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is  pointed  for  par- 
don to  the  sufferer  of  Calvary,  there  bleeding  under  the  sword 
of  Infinite  justice.  He  is  urged  to  agree  with  his  adversary 
quickly,  while  in  the  way  with  him ;  to  beware  of  delay  in  the 
matters  of  the  soul,  as  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 
work;  the  utter  inefficacy  of  mere  death-bed  repentance  is 
strongly  stated  and  drawn  out;  the  deep  treacher}'  of  the  heart, 
▼ividly  exposed  ;  the  hope  of  heaven,  tne  hearer  may  be  cher- 
ishing, is  assailed  by  very  searching  tests,  that  he  may  know 
whetner  it  will  abide  the  day  of  trial.  Such  is  a  specimen  of 
the  topics  treated  by  our  author;  more  spiritual  and  penetrating 
as  a  whole  than  those  we  find  in  Barrow :  but  still  they  are  not 
such  topics,  and  so  treated,  as  to  pierce  the  sinner,  and  cause 
him  actually  to  flee  to  Jesus.  Had  one  of  our  author's  missiles 
by  chance  entered  the  heart  of  a  hearer,  and  had  that  hearer 
come  to  him  in  the  anguish  of  conviction,  asking,  what  he  must 
do,  the  Doctor  would  probably  have  assured  him,  as  a  preacher 
in  this  country,  not  long  since,  assured  a  similarly  wounded 
hearer, — ''  that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  hurt  his  feelings  ;  it  was 
the  farthest  possible  from  his  intention."  Though  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  South  cannot  be  very  highly  prized,  as  means  of  conver- 
aon  and  growth  in  grace,  yet  for  other  qualities  and  purposes 
they  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Leaving,  then,  the  design  and  spirit,  let  us  pass  to  the  more 
intellectual  features  of  these  sermons.  For  simplicity  of  out- 
line, cleanness  of  discussion,  clearness  and  point  of  phraseology, 
freedom  from  the  abstruse,  the  pedantic,  and  the  complicated, 
South  was  half  a  century  in  advance  of  bis  age.  Our  author 
always  has  a  plan,  an  obvious  plan,  with  clear,  strong  points, 
clearly  and  strongly  stated.  He  very  emphatically  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  main  positions,  and  repeats  them,  that  no  hearer  may 
miss  them.  The  simplicity  of  the  plans  is  wonderful,  consider- 
ing they  were  made  in  days  of  great  complication  and  confusion ; 
when  every  important  idea  that  went  into  a  sermon,  wore  at 
le^st  seven  heads,  and  every  head  branched  out  as  many  as  ten 
horns.  In  some  of  his  seimons,  our  author  does  not  much 
exceed  the  modern  preacher  in  the  number  of  his  divisions. 
The  splitting  and  sub-splitting  system,  which  can  serve  only  to 
split  the  heads  of  those  who  try  to  keep  the  reckoning  while 
hearing  or  reading  them,  he  seems  to  have  measurably  set  aside. 
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The  following  is  a  specimen  of  bis  plans:— The  text,  Numbers 
32 :  23.  Subject — Concealment  of  sin  no  security  to  the  sin- 
ner. I.  Men  sin  upon  a  confidence  of  concealment  II.  The 
grounds  of  this  confidence.  III.  The  certainty  that  they  will 
be  defeated.  1.  This  very  confidence  helps  to  bring  out  the 
sin.  2.  Proridence  operates  to  do  it.  3.  One  sin  the  means  of 
discovering  another.  4.  The  sinner  often  his  own  discoverer — 
forced  to  it  by  conscience  and  the  judgments  of  God.  Lastly, 
His  guilt  will  follow  him  into  another  world,  if  he  chance  to 
escape  in  this.  The  order  and  consecutiveness  of  these  sermons 
is  an  admirable  feature  of  them.  The  author  had  a  mind  that 
loved  and  produced  order.  There  were  no  mobs  allowed 
amongst  his  ideas. 

These  sermons  are  rather  propositional  than  textual ;  indeed 
there  «eems  to  have  been  but  little  strictly  textual  preaching  in 
those  times.  The  author  frequently  discusses  a  subject  in  a  series 
of  propositions  which  constitute  the  steps  of  his  argument.  More 
rarely  does  he  lay  down  a  single  logical  proposition,  and  then 
address  himself  formally  to  prove  it.  He  does,  however,  prove 
his  points:  there  is  much  thorough  discussion  in  these  dis- 
courses; they  are  solidly  argumentative,  not  dryly,  but  freshly, 
rhetorically,  argumentative.  Asa  specimen  of  the  argumenta- 
tion, we  may  take  the  sermon  on  the  passage — Can  a  man  he 
profitable  to  God?  The  doctrine  is — That  it  is  an  impossible 
thing  to  merit  of  God.  In  the  general  outline  the  author 
admirably  consults  the  memory.  In  the  words  there  is,  I. 
Something  implied.  II.  Something  expressed.  III.  Something 
inferred.  IV.  Something  objected.  It  is  implied  that  men  are 
naturally  prone  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  can  merit  of 
God,  because  they  place  too  high  a  value  upon  themselves, 
and  have  too  low  and  mean  apprehensions  of  God.  What  is 
expressed  is,  that  such  opinion  or  persuasion  is  false  or  absurd. 
Here  comes  in  the  argument.  The  author  lays  down  four 
unquestionable  conditions  of  merit,  and  shows  that  m^n's  best 
actions  necessarily  come  short  of  all  these  conditions.  1.  The 
first  condition  is,  that  the  action  be  not  due.  2.  That  the  action 
may  add  to  the  state  of  the  person  of  whom  it  is  to  morit  3. 
That  the  action  and  reward  be  of  equal  value.  4.  That  the 
action  be  done  by  man's  sole  power,  without  the  help  of  Him 
of  whom  he  is  to  merit.  The  thing  inferred  is,  that  this  persua- 
.  sion  of  merit  is  the  foundation  of  the  great  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion— Pelagianism  and  Popery.    The  thing  objected  is,  that 
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the  doctrine  diseourages  right  practice,  which  objection  is  shown 
to  be  without  foundation. 

In  making  a  senuon,  it  is  important  that  the  preacher  under- 
stand the  object  he  has  to  accomplish,  by  his  argument,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  argument  required,  hi  order  to  gain  that 
object.     Our  author  exhibited  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  this 
respect.    He  was  metaphysical  when  necessary,  yet  moderately 
80,  for  those  hair-splitting  times.     He  was  descriptive  in  his 
argument,  when  a  thing  was  best  proved  by  making  it  appear. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  '^  showing  "  in  his  sermons,  as  on  the 
text,  The  wages  of  sin  is  death : — I.  Show  what  sin  is — orig- 
inal, actual.    II.  Show  what  is  comprised  in  death.    III.  Show 
in  what  respects  death  is  called  the  wages  of  sin.    This  "  show- 
ing,'' unquestionably,  is  the  best  sort  of  reasoning  for  no  small 
part  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  pulpit.     Here  the  imagina- 
tion is  brought  into  the  service  of  the  preacher.     In  order  to 
success  in  this  mode,  a  certain  degree  and  kind  of  imagination 
are  indispensable.     Dr.  South,  we  think,  had  the  kind   and 
degree.    He  undertook,  in  his  early  days,  to  be  a  poet,  and  even 
aspired  to  be  the  Laureate  of  the  Protector.     But  be  had  not  the 
poet's  imagination  :  it  was  not  sufficiently  rampant  and  excur- 
sive for  the  poet — not  keeping  sufficiently  long  on  the  wing, 
brooding  over  the  darkness,  and  making  worlds  out  of  nothing. 
South  was  endowed  with  strong,  native,  good  sense ;  and  this 
taught  him  that  he  could  never  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet, 
and  consequently  that  he  had  better  let  poetry  alone.     Most 
wisely  he  dropped  it ;  and  if  many  others  would  do  the  same, 
they  would  act  as  wisely  as  he.     For  the  relief  of  mankind,  it 
would  be  weH,  were  it  a  universally  received  maxim,  that  he, 
who  is  not  made  for  a  poet,  should  never  make  any  poetry. 

Though  South  had  not  the  poet's  imagination,  he  had  the 
orator's.  His  imagination  was  of  that  restricted  sort  which 
produces  the  forcible  simile  and  metaphor.  These  were  not,  in 
his  case,  4he  dull  comparisons  of  the  understanding,  but  bold 
and  striking  figures:  they  came  from  the  imagination,  and  they 
went  to  the  imagination.  He  had  a  most  wonderful  faculty  of 
perceiving  analogies.  The  fertility  here  was  amazing,  and  this 
is  the  basis,  to  a  great  extent,  of  his  wit,  his  raciness,  his  point, 
and  his  force.  The  boldness  and  strength  he  adventures  upon 
in  bringing  out  some  of  his  figures  of  this  sort  are  extreme.  For 
example,  speaking  of  certain  wretches  at  the  holy  sacrament, 
he  says, — *^  When  I  consider  the  pure  and  blessed  body  of  our 
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Sayiour,  passing  through  the  open  sepulchres  of  such  throats, 
into  the  noisome  receptacles  of  their  boiling,  fermenting  breasts, 
it  seems  to  me  a  lively  but  sad  representation  of  Christ's  being 
Brst  buried  and  then  descending  into  hell."  It  is  not  quite  so 
extravagantly,  but  better  said,  that — *'  Showers  of  tears  and 
Yolleys  of  sighs,  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart,  than  the 
washing  of  his  bands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness  of  bis  bones." 
Our  author  thinks  that  Judas,  "  to  receive  and  swallow,  as  he 
did,  the  sop,  seasoned  with  those  terrible  words,  '  It  had  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born,'  must  have  had  a 
furious  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach,  thus  to  catch  at  a  morsel 
with  the  fire  and  brimstone  all  filming  about  it,  and,  as  it  were, 
digest  death  itself,  and  make  a  meal  on  perdition."  The  man 
of  mere  mouth  charity,  such  an  one  as  the  Apostle  James 
describes,  instead  of  substantially  helping  his  suffering  neighbor, 
**  thinks  to  lick  him  whole  again  with  his  tongue."  In  one  of  his 
sermons  a  person  is  represented  as  coming  forth  and  saying — ^'  I 
am  a  great  hearer  and  lover  of  sermons;  it  is  the  very  delight 
of  my  righteous  soul :  indeed,  I  am  so  entirely  devoted  to  the 
bearing  of  them,  that  I  have  hardly  any  time  left  to  practise 
them ;  and  will  not  all  this  set  me  right  for  heaven?"  Who 
but  South  could  have  perceived  the  analogy,  and  brought  out 
such  an  image,  as  we  have  in  the  reply, — *'  Yes,  no  doubt,  if 
a  man  were  to  be  pvlled  up  to  heaven  b^  the  earsJ^ 

Our  author's  quick  perception  of  analogies  both  near  and  re* 
mote,  and  in  subjects  in  most  respects  dissimilar,  very  often 
carried  him  into  the  regions  of  wit  and  humor.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  talent  which  enables  a  speaker  to  be  forcible  in 
the  metaphor  and  illustration,  gives  him  the  other  more  ques- 
tionable property,  wit.  The  very  striking  metaphor  usually 
borders  on  wit ;  and  he  who  can  go  thus  far,  can  ordinarily 
go  farther :  those  who  can  execute  well  rhetorical  painting, 
are  commonly  skilled  in  what  Campbell  calls  *^  the  limning  of 
wit."  This  author  makes  wit  a  subordinate  species  of  elo- 
quence. The  power  is  not  only  kindred  with  the  oratorical, 
when  properly  used,  particularly  in  the  secular  field,  it  is  often 
a  great  help  to  it.  Dr.  South's  fault  is  excess — enormous  excess 
for  one  occupying  the  pulpit.  Wit  is  a  dangerous  article  to 
bring  into  the  pulpit  at  all ;  our  author  brought  it  in  wiihout  meas^ 
ure.  So  strongly  is  he  characterized  by  it,  that  those  who  hsme 
only  beard  of  him  suppose  that  he  has  nothing  else.  He  seems 
to  be  ever  looking  out  for  the  queer  resemblance,  the  piquant 
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turn,  the  facetious  hit.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  too  studied  aim 
or  design  about  it :  still  he  does  succeed  ;  and  perhaps  no  mao 
is  more  sudden  and  surprising  in  his  strokes  than  he  often  is. 
When  we  are  least  expecting  it,  he  slips  out  a  parenthetic  flash, 
and  passes  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Our  author  is  almost  unequalled  in  presenting  before  us  a 
ludicrous  image;  especially  when  he  wishes  to  put  upon  his 
object  the  lash  of  satire  and  ridicule.  '*  Can  any  thing  be  so 
vile  and  forlorn  as  an  old,  broken,  decrepit  sensualist,  creeping^ 
as  it  were,  to  the  devil  upon  all  four?"  A  person  who  under- 
takes to  be  a  preacher  without  being  fit  for  it,  in  the  figure  of 
the  author,  ''  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit."  The  w*it  very^ 
often  grows  out  of  the  queerness  and  singularity  of  the  imagery 
— the  analogy  very  remote  and  yet  laughably  striking :  for 
instance,  in  the  following  most  satirical  passage: — ^''As  it  is 
observed  in  greyhounds,  that  the  thinness  of  their  jaws  does  not 
at  all  allay  the  ravening  fury  of  their  appetite  ....  so  woe  be 
to  that  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  a  meagre,  mortified, 
fasting,  sharp-set  zeal,  when  it  is  in  full  chase  of  its  spiritual 

§ame."  Sometimes  this  queerness  of  imagery  is  combined  with 
cripture  allusion ;  as  where  he  refers  to  a  time  when  preach- 
ing was  wonderfully  in  vogue,— every  thing  must  be  done  by 
preaching,  which,  he  says,  '*  went  to  pamper  a  proud,  senseless 
humor,  or  rather  a  kind  of  spiritual  itch,  which  had  seized  the 

freater  part  of  the  nation,  and  worked  chiefly  about  the  ears." 
he  figure  here  is  made  ludicrous  by  mere  expansion,  and  an  art- 
ful confounding  of  the  proper  and  metaphorical  sense.  Dr* 
South  is  fond  of  making  his  wit  turn  upon  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  for  this  he  is  very  reprehensible, — "  Let  Christ  and 
His  flock  lie  open,  exposed  to  all  weather  of  persecution,  jToxe^ 
will  be  sure  to  have  holes."  Whoever  throws  before  the  com- 
munity passages  of  God's  word  into  ludicrous  associations,  does 
a  great  injury  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Occasionally 
the  wit  lies  in  the  single  pat  word,  again  in  what  Barrow  calls 
"  the  lusty  hyperbole,"  but  oftener  in  the  sly  allusion,  and  the 
epigrammatic  turn.  In  this  last  the  author  shows  a  singular 
smartness  and  felicity.  He  says — "  Cain  was  the  only  person  I 
have  read  of,  who  sought  to  divert  his  discontent  by  building 
cities,  but  the  reason  was,  because  there  were  none  ibr  him  to 
p^  downJ^ 

nrhe  fact  that  our  author  employed  his  wnt  prominently  in 
the  work  of  satire  and  ridicule  accounts  for  the  lowness  of  hia 
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descent  now  and  then ;  it  was,  that  he  might  run  equally  low 
the  contemned  objects  of  his  shafts.  Very  few  men  could  have 
said  with  any  effect  the  things  which  South  has  said ;  so  that 
he,  in  a  sense,  verifies  one  of  his  own  sly  and  shrewd  remarks, 
*^that  some  men  cannot  be  fools  to  so  good  acceptance  as 
others." 

Our  author  sometimes  employs  his  wit  to  show  off*  the 
ridiculous  absurdity  of  some  opinion  and  practice.  In  the  fol-> 
lowing,  the  prophet  was  beforehand  with  hitxu  The  prophet 
says:  *'  A  man  hews  him  down  a  tree  in  the  wood,  and  a  part 
of  it  he  burns,  with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god."  Upon 
this  South  comments : — "  With  one  part  he  furnishes  his  chim- 
ney^ with  the  other  his  chapel^^^  (a  sort  of  paronomasia  the  au« 
thor  was  fond  of.)  '^  A  strange  thing  that  the  fire  must  consume 
this  part,  and  burn  incense  to  that ;  as  if  there  was  more  divin* 
ity  in  one  end  of  the  stick  than  in  the  other." 

Dr.  South  not  unfrequently  means,  that  his  wit  shall  do  the 
work  of  argument :  occa^onaliy,  however,  the  argument  utterly 
fails,  leaving  nothing  but  the  wit.  He  tells  us,  that  the  great 
principles  of  religion  can  be  insertcMl  in  the  mind  only  by  cate- 
chising, in  the  proper  season  of  it.  **  To  expect  this  to  be  done 
by  preaching,  or  jTorce  of  lungs,  is  just  as  if  a  smith  or  artist, 
who  works  m  metals,  should  think  to  frame  or  shape  out  his 
work  only  with  his  bellows.^^  This  is  a  laughable  conceit,  but  puer* 
ile  as  argument ;  equally  so,  when  he  attempts  to  argue  against 
extempore  prayer,  from  the  analogy  of  literal  parturition  ;  de» 
elarirrg  it  to  be  *^  monstrous  and  unnatural  to  conceive  and  bring 
forth  together ;  all  abortion  is  from  infirmity."  According  to 
the  argument  of  this  passage,  every  thought,  no  matter  what  it 
relates  to,  should  lie  some  months  in  the  head  before  it  is  suffer- 
ed to  see  the  light. 

The  attribute  of  our  author's  mind,  which  makes  him  so 
quick  and  keen  in  his  wit,  gives  him  great  vivacity  throughout. 
Briefness  and  a  graphic  precision  are  indispensable  to  wit ;  and 
where  these  are  found,  there  will  of  course  be  life  and  force  to 
the  style.  Dr.  South  is  never  impassioned :  he  attempts  not  the 
higher  flights  and  figures  of  the  orator.  Indeed,  we  find  these  irery 
rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  English  pulpit.  The  English  preacher 
keeps  down  to  the  earth ;  he  rarely  ventures  beyond  the  met  a* 
phor ;  while  the  French  preacher  will  soar  aloft,  bear  you  away, 
show  you  the  distant,  and  will  give  life  to  the  dead  and  speech 
to  the  dumb.    There  may  be  an  arresting  force  to  speech  with- 
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out  th^e  extreme  resorts  of  rhetoric.    Few  sermons  have  the 
admirable  quality  of  vivacity  to  a  higher  degree  than  those 
now  before  us ;  and  this  quality  is  gained  to  them,  in  part,  by  the 
thick  sprinkling  of  bold  metaphor  the  author  has  charged  them 
with.    In  his  phrase — ^^  Lies  are  drawn  with  cords  of  blasphemy, 
and  nonsense  with  a  cart-rope. — The  winds  are  crushed  into 
a  calm. — ^The  whole  creation  hejkds  and  cracks  under  the  wrath 
of  Qod  :  the  strokes  of  this  wrath,  when  they  fell  upon  Christ, 
as  it  were  shook  and  staggered  Omnipotence  itself. — ^Malice 
vomits  out  its  scandal  and  reproaches. — An  enraged  conscience 
tnkes  the  sinner  by  the  throat,  and  hell  sends  up  its  flames  into 
his  face. — God  turns  the  worm  of  conscience  into  a  scorpion, 
and  smites  it  with  the  invisible  stings  of  his  wrath,  such  as  fes- 
ter and  rage  inwardly,  gnaw  arui  rake  the  very  entrails  of  the 
soul."     The  precision  here  and  throughout  is  perfect.    Our  au- 
thor commits  no  blunder  in  getting  hold  of  his  words.     What 
he  wants  he  knows,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  seize.    If  there  is  a 
vigorous,  robust  word  in  all  the  language,  precisely  fiited  to 
serve  his  idea  and  go  into  a  particular  place,  he  is  sure  to  lay 
his  hand  on  that  word,  and  put  it  in  that  place.     It  is  true  that 
his  precision  and  strength  not  unfrequently  run  into  coarseness. 
In  bringing  in  the  most  graphic  words  of  the  language,  he 
brings  in  the  low  and  the  vulgar.    He  is  not  satisfied  with  dis- 
coursing about  man  in  general,  he  must  touch  upon  all  the 
parts  of  a  man — head,  neck,  pate,  throat,  back,  belly,  lungs, 
entrails.    "  The  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster,  all  throat  and 
belly."    His  scale  of  rather  coarse  terms,  is  long  and  varied. 
We  have — scurvy  instances,  sneaking  looks,  pampered  carcasses^ 
crabbed  studies,  cases  of  grumbling  and  snarling.    There  is  no 
mincing,  no  mealy- mouthedness  with  our  author,  no  diluting 
paraphrases,  no  polite  circuitousness  to  get  round  a  hard  expres- 
sion.   He  speaks  it  right  out,  rough  and  heavy  as  it  may  be; 
he  ''kicks,"   and  ^'cws,"  and  ''mauls,"  and  "stabs,"   and 
"  butchers." 

South  runs  pretty  oAen  into  an  extreme  harshness  of  ex- 
pression. Some  sinners  are  "  hell  and  damnation  proof."  The 
sinner,  in  high  life  and  of  high  living,  is  "  fattening  for  the 
slaughter  of  eternity — he  is  damned  in  state,  and  goes  to  heU 
with  more  ease,  more  flourish,  and  magnificence  than  others." 
It  was  an  age  of  coarse  moulhs,  and  even  the  most  classical 
and  accomplished  preachers  did  not  wear  off  all  theii  roughness. 
Dr.  South  did  not  try  to.     He  manifestly  had  an  affection  for 
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what  was  common  and  familiar ;  his  illastrations  are  fhom  the 
most  obvious  sources.  He  could  lay  his.hands  upon  the  meanest 
objects;  and  did  not  shrink  from  thrusting  them  into  the  dirt, 
and  even  the  dunghill.  A  lar^e  measure  of  his  power  arose 
fVom  this  obvious,  palpable  style  of  illustration.  The  remote, 
the  fine-spun,  and  the  finical,  we  find  every  where  in  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  nowhere  in  Robert  South.  The  latter,  we  think,  is 
yastly  the  superior,  as  imparting  to  others  the  true  style  of  effec- 
tive address. 

The  style  of  these  sermons  is  strik'ngly  idiomatic :  there  is 
a  large  infusion  of  the  Saxon  element.  Perhaps  no  scholar  of 
the  period,  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  native  words  and 
phrases  as  does  our  author.  Hence  the  singular  c/eame^^  of  his 
diction.  If  a  reader  can  understand  any  thing,  he  can  under- 
stand these  sermons.  The  meaning  is  nowhere  dissipated  by 
yague  generalities ;  it  is  nowhere  suspended  and  vibrating  be- 
tween artful  ambiguities ;  it  is  nowhere  buried  from  view  under 
heavy  heaps  of  verbiage.  It  stands  definitely  and  boldly  forth. 
It  is  here,  it  is  there,  it  is  throughout ;  we  know  where  it  is, 
and  what  it  is.  The  reader  is  not  sent  in  the  capacity  of  a 
hound,  snuffing  through  the  discourse — a  miserable  compound 
of  weeds  and  flowers,  briers  and  underbrush — to  find  out,  if  any 
sagacity  can,  in  what  part  the  game  lies  hid. 

The  fact  that  clearness  and  sententiousness  are  united  in  our 
author,  w*hich  together  constitute  the  true  pith  and  force  of  style, 
adapts  his  discourses,  particularly  the  best  passages  of  them,  to  a 
powerful  delivery.  These  sermons  are  more  highly  oratorical 
m  their  structure,  than  most  English  sermons  are  found  to  be. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  rare  quality  in  the  sermons  that  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  The  majority  are  conformed  to,  and  can- 
not be  raised  above,  a  tame  enunciation.  But  here  the  weight 
of  voice  comes  naturally  upon  the  nouns  and  the  verbs.  They 
are  so  significantly  chosen,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  that  they 
instinctively  draw  the  pressure  to  themselves;  and  they  are  able 
to  bear  it.  The  force  is  not  divided  amongst  a  half-dozen  com- 
petitors. The  author  gives  us  the  privilege  of  what  may  be 
termed,  emphatic  concentration :  he  never  puts  us  upon  the 
task  of  wearily  gasping  out  a  string  of  senseless  adjuncts. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  skilful  antithetic  structure,  always 
condensed,  well  balanced,  and  well  fitted  to  the  mouth  and  the 
lungs. — ^**  Some  are  atheists,  not  because  they  have  better  wits 
than  other  men,  but  because  they  have  corrupter  wills ;  not  be- 
cause they  reason  better,  but  because  they  live  worse.'' 
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There  is  not  only  great  compactness  and  strength  in  the 
style  of  these  sermons;  there  is  also  a  finish^a  delicacy,  a  chaste 
beauty,  in  many  of  the  paragraphs,  which  hold  us  in  adaiira- 
tion.  Had  we  room,  we  might  quote  passages  from  nearly  all 
his  sermons,  which  are  as  fine  specimens  of  the  high  and  rare 
ualiiies  of  style,  as  the  range  of  English  literature  furnishes. 
Ve  are  surprised  that  any  one,  at  that  early  period,  should  have 
used  the  language  with  such  maturity  and  perfection.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  Thequaintness 
which  was  then  so  common  and  so  much  thought  of,  he  bad 
the  good  taste  to  leave  behind.  He  gires  us  pure,  strong, 
pointed,  unembarrassed  English.  Perhaps  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
South,  so  far  as  mere  style  is  concerned,  come  as  near  to  the 
right  model  and  medium  for  the  pulpit,  as  any  sermons  in  the 
language. 

They  are  sermons  which  we  love  to  read,  whilst  a  majority 
of  the  sermons,  then  put  forth,  are  heavy  and  perplexing ;  to 
go  through  them  is  hard  wading.  But  here  we  are  entertained, 
allured  on,  surprised,  often  electrified,  on  the  way;  the  mind  is 
kept  on  the  alert ;  in  a  state  of  expectancy  for  something  that 
is  to  come ;  and  it  very  surely  does  come.  South  greatly  im- 
proved upon  most  of  his  contem[k)rarie8,  on  the  score  of  tedious- 
ness.  It  was  an  age  of  wearying  prolixity  ;  sermons  were 
drawn  out  to  an  awful  length,  because  preachers  insisted  upon 
pressing  their  thoughts  to  the  last  extremity  of  dribbling.  Our 
author  was  not  one  of  this  school.  He  did  not  draw  out  and 
twist  every  idea  he  started  into  a  string  or  noose,  and  then  haul 
his  hearers  with  it  all  over  creation.  He  could  let  a  thought 
go  when  he  had  got  what  he  wanted  out  of  it.  He  diseased 
his  points,  so  far  as  related  to  his  main  design,  and  then  left 
them. 

We  were  exceedingly  amused,  and  not  a  little  astonished  re- 
cently, in  looking  over  a  communication  from  a  Sandwich  Island 
youth  to  his  benefactor  in  this  country.  He  writes  a  sentence, 
and  adds,  **  This  thought  is  done."  He  then  writes  another 
sentence,  upon  another  point,  and  adds  again,  '^This  thought  is 
done."  We  were  amused  at  the  simplicity  of  the  expression, 
and  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  discovtry.  That  a  dis- 
covery which  seems  to  have  eluded  the  gi  eat  majority  of  educa- 
ted and  disciplined  minds  in  this  enlightened  land,  should  be  thus 
made  by  one  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  batbarism,  is  indeed 
astonishing.  Were  all  who  speak  in  public,  especially  ail  who 
occupy  the  pulpit,  to  make  the  discovery  on  their  own  produc* 
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tions, — ^to  perceive  instinctively,  and  to  say  to  themselves  at  the 
ri^ht  spot,  This  thought  is  done^  and  stop  hammering  upon  it, 
turning  it  about  and  fumbling  it  over,  but  pass  to  something 
else,  the  relief  to  those  Vr  ho  hear  would  be  unspeakably  great ; 
it  would  be  somewhat  like  removing  mountains  from  their 
shoulders. 

These  sermons,  we  think,  could  never  have  been  strictly  pop- 
ular. Nor  could  sermons  now  which  should  be  as  strongly 
characterized  by  the  intellectual  quality ;  for  thought  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  remarkably  popular  commodity  in  dis- 
courses. There  are  some  to  appreciate  it  and  be  benefited  by 
it;  it  is  the  article  they  love  best  But  these  are  not  the  mass. 
A  preacher  may  go  before  some  of  our  more  refined  and  repu- 
tedly intelligent  auditories,  and  utter  clear,  rich,  forcible  thought 
and  argument,  in  a  terse  and  attractive  style,  and  he  will  encoun- 
ter a  vacant,  unresponding  listlessness  from  no  small  portion  of 
those  he  addresses ;  but  let  him  go  before  the  same  auditory,  and 
deal  a  little  more  in  finery,  and  ^^  flourish  it  in  tropes,"  and  be 
poetic  and  *'  eloquent,"  yea,  let  him  open  his  mouth  and  pour 
out  by  the  hour  a  stream  of  silken,  silvery  nonsense,  and  this 
same  class  will  look  at  him  and  admire;  will  even  gape  upon 
him,  and  gulp  it  down,  and  scarcely  shall  there  have  died  away 
the  echo  of  the  benediction,  before  he  shall  be  enveloped  in  the 
thick  incense  of  their  praise.  Though  these  sermons  will  not 
suit  this  sort  of  readers  and  hearers,  they  will  suit  those  who 
have  mind  enough  to  appreciate  their  merits,  and  they  will  ben- 
efit, intellectually  at  least,  those  who  have  intercourse  with  them. 

We  like  the  sermons  chiefly  for  their  strong  original  thought, 
most  forcibly  and  strikingly  uttered.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
that  most  essential  quality  of  good  preaching-— essential,  if  the 
great  objects  of  preaching  are  to  be  gained — ^namely,  unction. 
Still  there  is  an  earnestness,  a  something  which  reaches  you, 
stirs  you,  grapples  you ;  it  is  the  vigor  of  the  thinking ;  it  braces 
you,  and  makes  you  strong,  to  feel  even  that  you  can  think 
likewise.  Preachers,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  come  within  this  in- 
fluence, and  not  be  made  stronger  and  more  effective  by  it.  The 
good  may  be  chosen  and  appropriated  ;  while  the  objectionable 
spirit  and  features  are  lett  where  they  are.  No  one,  indeed, 
could  now  indulge  in  the  rancor  of  South,  without  hazard  of 
ejection  from  all  good  society.  No  one  couhi  now  attempt  in 
the  pulpit  the  wit  of  South,  without  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


DnriNE  AofiNCY  and  Government)  TocfiTHVR  with  Human  Agen- 
cy AND  FREEDOM. 

(Contioned  ftom  p.  137,  Jan.  1844.) 
By  the  Rev.  Lsoivakd  Woodi,  D.  D.,  ^roC  Tbeol.  Bern.,  Andotvr,  Uua. 

AccouNTABiLrrr  of  Man. 

The  chief  diflScQlty  on  this  subject  appears  to  arise  from  the 
wrongr  methods  in  which  men  attempt  to  settle  the  question^ 
whether  they  are  accountable  for  their  actions.  If  we  rely 
upon  any  logical  reasoning,  or  if  we  undertake  to  determine,  a 
priori,  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  accountable  beiogi 
or  a  fit  subject  of  moral  government,  we  shall  fail  in  our  at- 
tempt, and  shall  fall  into  great  perplexities.  That  vx  are  oe- 
countahle  to  Gody  is  an  ultimate  fact,  which,  aside  from  rerela* 
tion,  is  ascertained  in  one  way  only,  that  is,  by  a  direct  inward 
perception,  or  consciousness.  Vie  know  that  we  are  moral, oc^ 
countable  beings,  just  as  we  know  that  we  are  intdligent  beings. 
Do  we  ever  go  about  to  convince  ourselves  by  argument  that 
we  thinky  or  that  we  /ore,  and  desire  ?  And  why  do  we  not  1 
Because  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  and  certain,  than  that 
we  do  think,  and  love,  and  desire ;  in  other  words,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  has  the  nature  of  proof ; — proo/bemg  something  more 
clear  and  obvious,  than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Our  accounta- 
bleness  (  we  may  say)  is  self  evident.  The  belief  or  feeling  of  it, 
in  some  way,  is  unavoidable.  We  perceive,  and  must  perceire, 
an  inherent  difference  among  our  mental  acts.  Some  we  see 
and  feel  to  be  right  and  praiseworthy,  and  some,  wrong  and 
blameworthy.  This  is  as  unquestionable  as  that  one  thing  is 
agreeable  to  our  taste,  and  another  disagreeable.  In  a  mind 
not  totally  perverted,  one  class  of  exercises  is  invariably  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  self-approbation,  and  another  with  a 
feeling  of  self-disapprobation.  Now  to  say  I  am  conscious  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  the  same  as  to  say  lam  conscious  of  being 
responsible.    For  right  and  wrong  presuppose  a  law  \  and  a  law, 
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a'  lawgiver;  and  a  lawgirer,  a  moral  government.  Under 
this  moral  government  I  know  myself  to  be  placeti ;  inasmuch 
as  I  do,  from  the  very  constitution  of  my  mind,  approve  or  con- 
demn myself,  according  as  I  obey  or  disobey  the  law.  Thus 
the  consciousness  of  an  inherent  difference  among  the  acts  of 
my  own  mind,  as  right  or  wrong,  involves  the  sentiment  that 
I  am  accountable  for  those  acts.  I  do,  and  must,  in  some  way, 
call  myself  to  account  for  them,  and  pass  judgment  upon  my- 
self with  reference  to  them.  And  in  this  judgment,  there  is 
always  a  felt  or  implied  reference  to  a  higher  judge  than  m]r- 
self,  and  a  higher  tribunal  than  my  own  conscience.  Here  is 
the  sentiment  of  accountability  to  God. 

My  position  is,  that  our  accountableness  to  a  Supreme  Law- 
giver and  Judge  depends,  essentially,  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  mind,  just  as  it  is,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  We 
are  never  to  turn  aside  from  this  point,  and  to  take  it  upon  us 
to  determine,  that  we  must  have  such  or  such  powers  of  mind, 
or  be  placed  in  these  or  those  circumstances,  in  order  to  our 
being  accountable  agents.  Whatever  may  be  found  true  in  le- 
gard  to  our  mental  powers  or  our  circumstances,  we  are  ao- 
conntable.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  inquire,  whether  I  do  possess 
this  power  or  that,  and  what  are  my  circumstances  as  Independ- 
ence on  divine  control,  and  in  other  respects.  But  my  inquiries 
ought  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  prepossession ;  and  whether 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  be  this  or  that,  I  know  that  I  am 
accountable  for  my  actions,  and  that  I  am  jightly  placed  under 
a  moral  law.  Whatever  I  may  find  to  be  true  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  the  divine  predetermination,  or  as  to  divine 
providence,  or  as  to  the  actual  subserviency  of  all  my  actions, 
under  a  divine  control,  to  a  good  end ;  in  short,  whatever  else 
may  be  true  or  not  true;  my  just  accountableness  is  evident 
Of  this  I  am  certain.  No  other  truth,  no  other  fact  respecting 
either  God  or  man,  can  interfere  with  the  certain  fact,  that  I  am 
an  accountable  agent. 

Does  God's  UNIVERSAL  Agency  consist  with  ant  other  Agent 
oa  Agency  ?    And  does  his  being  the  Cause  op  all  things  ad* 

MIT  OF  other  causes  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  as 
the  Calvinists  represent,  if,  as  the  supreme  cause,  he  is  through 
all  and  in  all,  there  can  be  no  other  cause.    If  he  is  the  uni- 
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rersal  agent,  and  is  always  and  every  ^here  active,  and  if  all 
beings  and  events  are  absolutely  dependent  on  bim,  tben  there 
is  no  room  for  any  other  agent  or  agency.  All  things  must  be 
absorbed  in  God  ;  and  pantheism  must  be  acknowledged  as  the 
true  system  of  theology. 

Now  God's  being  the  supreme,  independent,  and  universal 
cause,  having  a  perfect  efficiency  in  all  beings  and  events,  does 
indeed  imply  that  nothing  else  can  be  a  cause  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  God  is  the  cause ;  that  is,  nothing  else  can  be  a  su- 
prerae,  independent,  and  universal  cause.    But  because  there  is 
only  one  supreme  cause,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  there 
are  no  subordinate  causes.     Because  there  is  only  one  firH 
cause,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  there  are  no  secondary  causes. 
Subordinate,  secondary  causes  may  result  from  the  supreme, 
first  cause.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  all  Christian  philosophers 
before  and  since  his  day,  and  all  Christian  divines,  have  held, 
that  there  is  only  one  supreme  and  universal  cause,  but  that 
there  are  many  subordinate  causes,  dependent  on  the  supreme, 
and  all  having  a  measure  of  efficiency,  from  which  result  various 
and  important  consequences.    The  omnipotent  energy  of  the 
first  cause  is  so  far  from  precluding  secondary  causes,  that  it 
gives  them  a  real  and  permanent  existence.    The  divine  cause 
produces,  not  shadows,  but  substances ;  not  illusions,  but  reali- 
ties.    Created  things,  things  which  result  as  effects  from  the 
Supreme  cause,  may  have  as  real  permanent  existence,  as  that 
which  exists  independently  of  a  cause.     And  those  things,  which 
exist  as  effects  of  the  fii^t  cause,  may,  in  the  above  sense,  be  the 
cause  of  other  things,  resulting  from  them  as  effects  ;  and  these 
effects  of  secondary  causes,  may  becoioe  causes  of  other  effects ; 
and  there  may  be  an  endless  series  of  dependent  causes  and 
.effects.    The  created  universe,  both  material  and  spiritual,  is 
manifestly  such  a  system  of  dependent  causes  and  effects,  all 
proceeding  from  God,  arranged  by  his  wisdom,  and  leading  on 
to  glorious  results  in  an  endless  progression. 

The  supposition,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  the  sen** 
ior,  or  the  junior,  or  of  the  other  Calvinists,  precludes  the  exist- 
ence of  any  cause,  except  the  first  cause,  or  of  any  agent  or 
agency,  except  the  Supreme  Agent  or  Agency,  would  be  whol- 
ly unfounded.  Indeed,  we  can  much  more  satisfactorily  con- 
cieve  of  a  universe  of  things  having  a  real  and  permanent  ex- 
istence, as  effects  dependent  on  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful  and, 
all-pervading  cause,  than  in  any  other  way.    For  here  we  come 
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at  ODce  to  that,  Tvhich  is  a  manifest  and  sufficient  ground  of  the 
existence  of  dependent  things.  But  the  moment  we  start  from 
this  principle,  and  begin  to  contemplate  created  things  in  any 
other  light  than  as  effects  of  the  first  cause,  we  are  met  with 
the  inquiry,  how  things  which  are  not  eternal  come  into  exist- 
ence ;  or  bow  things  which  are  at  first  dependent  on  the  first  cause 
can  afterwards  acquire  independence ;  how  things  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  efficacious  act  of  God's  will  can  continue 
to  exist  without  the  continued  act  of  that  will ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  an  unchangeable  God  can  efficiently  will  the  per- 
manent existence  of  dependent  beings,  and  yet  not  continue  thus 
to  will  it ;  or,  if  he  does  thus  continue  to  will  their  continued 
existence,  how  that  will,  which  was  at  first  an  efficacious  cause, 
can  cease  to  be  a  cause,  or  lose  its  causal  influence,  and  the 
things  which  first  owed  their  existence  to  the  influence  of  that 
divine  cause,  can  turn  about  and  say  they  have  no  further  need 
of  the  influence  of  that  cause.  When  we  enter  on  such  inqui- 
ries, and  admit  suppositions  which  are  contrary  to  the  obvioUs 
sense  of  Scripture,  what  was  plain  before,  at  once  becomes  per- 
plexed, and  the  mind  wanders  about,  *'  in  endless  mazes  lost.'' 

But  how  can  morale  spiritual  agents,  who  are  entirely  depend- 
ent on  a  supreme,  all-efficient  cause,  and  constantly  under  its 
controlling  influence,  be  capable  of  actions  for  which  they  are 
justly  responsible  ? 

To  the  question  liow  this  can  be,  my  answer  is,  I  know  not. 
But,  from  my  own  consciousness  and  the  word  of  God,  I  know 
the  fact  that  moral  agents  exist,  who  are  thus  dependent  on 
God,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  justly  responsible  for  their 
actions.     I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  illusion  of  a  speculative 
imagination,  that  independence  in  any  respect  is  necessary  to 
accountability.    And  as  I  give  no  place  to  such  an  illusion,  and 
as  I  holtl,  what  every  man  of  common  sense  must  hold,  that  a 
state  of  dependence  is  consistent  with  a  just  account  a  bleness  to 
a  moral  government,  and  is  the  only  state  where  such  accounta- 
bleness  can  be  found,  1  escape  at  once  all  the  difficulties  which 
any  man  must  experience,  who  denies  the  fact  that  dependent 
beings  are  accountable,  because  he  cannot  understand  the  mode 
of  it.    In  regard  to  the  fact,  I  make  my  appeal  directly  to  con- 
science.   And  I  call  for  some  instance  in  which  a  man  of  plain, 
unbiassed  conscience  feels  himself  less  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions, because  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  God. 
Who  that  believes  the  Scriptures  can  doubt  that  God  can  ere- 
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ate  and  sustain  accountable  agents,  and  exercise  a  sorereiga 
control  over  their  actions  1  Did  be  not  by  tbe  measures  of  his 
righteous  providence  actually  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and 
Sihon,  withrut  interfering  with  their  accountable  agency  1  And 
cannot  he  do  the  same  now  1  Does  he  not  work  faith  and  love 
in  believers,  without  interfering  with  their  moral  agency  1  No 
one  can  say,  that,  because  God  influences  and  controls  the  acts 
of  moral  agents,  he  does  it  by  a  force  or  compulsum  which  su- 

Eersedes  their  freedom  and  accountableness.  For  surely  God 
as  other  ways  of  influencing  and  governing  moral  agents  be* 
sides  compulsion ;  and  those  other  ways  are  such  as  corres- 
pond with  the  nature  of  moral  agents.  It  is  as  certain  as  any 
thing  can  be,  that  God  can  adapt  his  efficacious  influence  to 
moral  and  accountable  agents,  as  well  as  to  material  substances. 
His  influence  in  both  cases,  however  different  in  its  nature  or 
modes  of  action,  is  equally  sure  to  accomplish  its  objects.  When 
we  contemplate  this  subject,  we  have  constant  reason  to  ex- 
claim. How  wonderful  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God !  Hit 
ways  are  past  finding  out ! 

If  you  inquire  of  me  bow  I  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  a  free, 
accountable  ap;ent,  and  that  I  am  also  in  a  state  of  entire  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  that  I  act  under  his  sovereign  control ; 
my  answer  is,  that  I  learn  my  own  free,  accountable  agency 
from  the  uniform  testimony  of  my  own  consciousness,  and  also 
from  the  manner  in  which  Grod  treats  me  in  his  word  and  provi- 
dence, tfiy  accountableness  is  then  certain.  It  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  other  point,  that  is,  my  dependence  on  God,  is 
made  out  with  equal  clearness  by  the  ai«l  of  reflection  and  di- 
vine revelation.  By  these  I  am  taught  that  God  sustains  me; 
that  all  my  actions  are  under  the  control  of  his  sovereign  provi- 
dence ;  and  particularly,  that  he  governs  my  good  actions  by 
the  influence  of  the  truth,  joined  with  the  influence  of  his  Spirit 
These  two  points,  then,  are  made  known  to  me  in  different  ways, 
but  with  equal  certainty.  I  give  them  both  full  credence.  I 
receive  them  iato  my  heart,  and  leave  them  to  work  out  their 
own  consistency.  If  this  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  in  the 
understanding,  it  can  be  done  in  the  heart.  Long  labor  has 
taught  roe,  that  tbe  reconciliation  of  these  two  points,  comes 
not  within  the  province  of  speculative  reason,  and  is  not  to  be 
mftde  out  by  any  processes  of  intellect.  But  it  is  made  out  with 
perfect  clearness  by  inward  experience.*  Never,  in  any  in- 
stance, have  1  fdt  the  least  incompatibility  between  the  two 
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facts ;  nerer  found  that  they  interfere  with  or  encumber  each 
other ;  and  I  have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  any  idea 
of  such  interference  is  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  Free, 
accountable  agency  has  been  going  on,  for  thousands  of  years, 
under  an  effective  divine  superintendence  and  control,  by  which 
it  has  been  so  shaped  and  directed,  as  to  accord  with  God's  pur- 
poses, and  accomplish  his  holy  ends ;  and  yet,  during  these 
thousands  of  years,  and  amid  countless  millions  of  men,  good 
and  bad,  there  has  never  been  one  who  has  experienced  any 
loss  of  conscious  freedom,  or  any  interruption  or  inconvenience 
in  (he  use  of  his  own  faculties  from  the  divine  power  which  has 
effectually  swayed  all  his  actions.  And  thus  it  will  be  forever  : 
God  supreme,  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  actions, 
according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
moral  beings,  good  and  bad,  acting  with  all  conceivable  free- 
dom, conscious  that  they  themselves,  while  swayed  by  a  power 
above  them,  and  acting  under  the  control  of  an  invisible  band, 
must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  accountable  agents,  and  that 
the  whole  of  their  conduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  imput- 
ed to  them  as  their  own,  and  that  a  divine  reward  will  be  con- 
ferred, or  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  according  as  they 
have  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  divine  law.  Happy  they,  who 
view  these  things  in  the  tight  of  truth — as  every  one  does  whose 
moral  faculties  are  awake,  and  who  is  blessed  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  plain  Bible  Christian,  who  walks 
with  God,  has  no  difficulty  here.  But  if  any  one  shuts  his  eyes 
against  the  light  of  reason,  conscience  and  revelation,  and,  be- 
cause he  finds  in  the  existence  of  evil  and  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  government  mysteries  which  be  cannot  fathom,  stum- 
bles at  well-known  facts,-— let  him  stumble. 

Cause  and  EfeTECT. 

On  this  subject,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  give  line  upon  line.  Hoe  upon  linct.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  in  the  writings  of  some  men  in  re}a,tioa  to  cikuse  aiKul 
effect,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  peruse  what  they  h^ve 
written,  without  having  his  own  mind  confused,  Tbece  arc  not 
a  few  at  this  day,  who  are  so  fond  oriii|iovatiQQ,tbat  they  make 
it  an  objject  ta  unsettle  loog^established  prioiciples,  niMl  to  ivtro- 
dtice  novelties,  really  prelerring  wh^t  is  new*  thcoigh  doubtful, 
or  even  erroneous,  to  what  is  oM,  howt^ver  true.    £^  there  are 
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those,  wbo  are  inclined  to  deny  or  doubt  what  is  clear  and  cer- 
tain,  because  there  is  something  pertaining  to  the  subject,  which 
they  find  to  be  obscure  or  uncertain.  If  they  would  confine  their 
habit  of  doubting  to  what  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  thej 
would  act  reasonably.  But  they  extend  the  same  habit  to  what 
is  clear  and  certain. 

A  catise  I  understand  to  be  that  on  which  something  else  de- 
pends, or  from  which  it  results.     And  an  effect  I  understand  to 
be  that  which  depends  on  something  else,  and  results  from  it. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  whatever  exists  has  a  cause.   For  a 
Being  does  and  must  exist,  that  has  no  cause.     But  it  is  matii- 
fest,  that  whatever  exists  in  the  creation^  or  whatever  begins  to 
exist,  results  from  a  cause.    It  is  the  beginning  or  continuance 
of  existence   among   created    beings,  or   some    change  in 
what  exists,  that  we  refer  to  a  cause.    The  existence  of  an  un* 
caused  causCy  is  certain.  But  whatever  else  exists,  and  whatever 
event  occurs  among  created  things,  we  do  necessarily  ascribe 
to  some  cause.    If  a  full  moon  should  appear  a  week  sooDer 
than   common,  w*e  should  inquire  for  the  cati^e.     And  if  we 
should  be  unable  to  discover  the  cause,  it  would  still  be  our  in- 
stinctive belief,  that  there  is  a  cause.    The  same  in  the  moral 
world.    If  a  parent,  who  was  once  kind  and  tender,  becomes 
hard-hearted  and  cruel,  we  ascribe  the  change  to  some  cause,— 
either  to  a  physical  disorder,  or  to  the  treatment  he  has  received, 
or  to  the  influence  of  his  circumstances,  or  to  something  which 
is  concealed  from  us.    That  there  is  a  cause,  no  one  doubt& 
And  if  any  one  should  answer  the  inquiry.  What  is  the  cause  1 
by  saying  the  man  himself  is  the  cause,  we  should  think  the 
answer  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.    It  is  true  the  change 
may  have  taken  place  gradually,  under  the  operation  of  princi- 
ples in  his  own  mind.    And  it  is  also  true,  that  one  of  those 
principles  is,  that  the  disposition  and  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  af- 
fected by  other  things,  either  without  or  within  him.    Such  a 
change  as  that  just  mentioned,  may  result  from  insanity.    If  ^) 
we  say,  insanity  is  the  cause.     It  may  come  in  consequence  of 
wicked  and  abusive  treatment  from  his  children  ;  and  then  we 
should  say,  that  is  the  cause.    But  suppose  that  by  intemper- 
ance, or  other  evil  practice,  he  brought  the  insanity  upon  bioi- 
self;  or  suppose  that  in  any  other  way  he  voluntarily  put  him* 
self  in  circumstances  which  induced  the  change  in  his  disposition, 
it  might  be  proper  to  say,  that  he  himself  was  the  cause,  the 
criminal  cause  of  the  unhappy  change,  or  that  he  hardened  htf 
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own  heart  Still  our  meaDing  would  be,  that  he  produced  or 
helped  to  produce  the  change,  by  his  sinful  conduct^  referring 
to  that  conduct  as  what  had  the  unhappy  influence  upon  his  do- 
mestic disposition.  We  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  that  particular  mental  states  or  exercises,  and  particular 
external  acts,  have  an  effect,  good  or  bad,  upon  our  subsequent 
states  or  exercises.  But  those  previous  states  of  mind  had  a 
cause  as  well  as  the  subsequent.  A  particular  mental  state  or 
habit,  sa^  avarice,  may  be  said  to  be  a  development  of  princi- 
ples, which  essentially  belong  to  the  human  mind.  But  how 
does  it  happen  that  this  development  is  made  in  one  man  and 
not  in  others  ?  We  naturally  look' for  a  cause  of  this  difference. 
We  may  find  it  in  the  influence  of  some  well-known  circum- 
stances which  have  been  acting  upon  the  individual,  or  in  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  original  structure  of  his  mind.  And  in  case 
we  are  unable  to  discover  any  particular  cause,  and  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  we  still 
hold  fast  to  the  belief,  that  there  is  a  cause,  though  hidden  from 
our  view,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  effect  is  always  owing 
to  a  corresponding  difference  in  that  which  has  operated  as  a 
cause. 

The  principle  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  illustrated  by 
what  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  this  vicinity  :  the  murder 
of  White  by  Knapp.  Vvhite  was  a  kind,  honorable  man,  and  a 
particular  friend  to  Knapp.  The  general  inquiry  was,  Why  did 
knapp  take  away  the  life  of  his  relative  and  friend  f  What 
was  the  cause  of  bis  doing  such  a  deed  of  inhumanity  and  cruel- 
ty ?  What  was  his  reason  or  motive  ?  If  any  one  had  told  us, 
that  Knapp  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  murder,  we  should 
probably  have  said.  We  know,  that  Knapp  was  the  murderer^  or 
the  author  of  the  murder.  It  was  he  that  committed  the  foul 
deed,  but  what  was  the  cause  of  his  doing  it  %  What  reason  or 
motive  had  he  for  such  an  act  1  By  and  by  we  were  informed 
that  Knapp  was  a  relative  of  White,  and  would  inherit  his  es- 
tate if  he  died  without  a  will.  We  found,  then,  that  avarice 
was  the  cause  of  his  committing  the  crime.  He  did  it,  because 
he  hoped  in  that  way  to  make  himself  rich.  The  love  of  money 
was  the  motive  which  influenced  him ;  the  reason  or  cause  o[ 
his  doing  the  particular  act. 

In  common  discourse  amon^  intelligent  men,  the  words  cause 
and  effect  are  applied  as  familiarly  to  the  acts  or  states  of  the 
mind,  as  to  the  motions  or  states  of  material  substances.    It  is 
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common  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  hatred  which  Herodias  felt 
against  John  Baptist,  and  of  that  hatred  as  the  effect  of  John's 
faithful  reproof ;— of  that  which  cawed  Joseph's  brethren  to 
envy  and  hate  hin),  and  of  their  envy  as  the  effect  of  their  fa- 
ther's partiality  to  Joseph.  It  is  in  accordance  with  good  usage 
to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Mordecai  the  Jew,  and  the  malignaDt 
feeling  of  Haroan,  as  cause  and  effect. 

Some  writers,  who  have  taken  a  part  in  recent  controversies, 
have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  apply  the  words  cause  and 
eff'ect  to  the  determin^ations  and  actions  of  free^  moral  agents, 
and  have  often  repeated  the  affirmation  that  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  cannot  relate  to  man's  accountable   agency.    The 
only  reason  which  they  have  given  for  their  position  is,  that  the 
words  cause  and  effect,  when  applied  to  physical  subjects,  have 
a  meaning  which  is  not  suitable  to  moral  subjects,  and  that  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  in  regard  to  material  things,  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  actions  of  the  mind.     It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  words  cannot  be  applied  to  the  mind  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  are  applied  to  material  things.    But  the 
same  is  true  of  other  words  without  number.     And  if  we  should 
refuse  to  use  words  in  relation  to  the  mind  in  a  different  sense 
from  what  they  have  in  relation  to  matter,  that  is,  in  a  tropical 
sense,  we  should  set  ourselves  against  the  most  approved  modes 
of  speech,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  language  best  suited  to 
express  strong  emotions,  and  to  make  strong  impressions.   Do 
we  not  constantly  employ  the  word  understanding  in  relation  to 
the  mind  1    Do  we  not  speak  of  the  mind  as  seeing  and  percew- 
ing,  as  being  dark  or  enlightened,  as  moved,  agitated,  quid,  etc.? 
And  does  any  one  need  to  be  told,  that  these,  and  thousands  of 
other  words,  which  are  familiarly  applied  to  the  mind,  are  used 
not  in  a  literal  or  physical  sense,  but  in  a  tropical  or  mental 
sense  1    No  man  can  speak  the  English  language,  or  any  other 
language,  without  often  using  words  in  a  secondary  or  figura- 
tive sense  in  relation  to  his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  others. 
As  to  the  words  cause  and  effect,  no  man,  in  the  exercise  o{ 
common  sense,  is  in  danger  of  mistake.    If  they  are  applied  to 
physical  subjects,  as  cold  and  heat,  vegetation,  electricity,  etc., 
we  know  they  have  a  physical  sense.    And  what  the  law  of 
physical  cause  and  effect  is,  we  learn  by  our  senses,  and  by  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  physics.     If  the  words  are  applied  to 
the  affections  or  acts  of  the  mind,  we  know  at  once  that  they 
have  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  and  what 
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the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  here,  we  learn  by  consciousness, 
or  by  observation  of  what  passes  within  us.  It  is  just  a?  easy 
for  us  to  distinguish  between  the  literal  and  physical  sense  of 
the  words,  and  their  tropical  or  moral  sense,  as  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  literal  and  figurative  sense  of  any  other  words.  And 
the  same  principle  that  would  lead  us  to  object  against  applying 
these  words  to  moral  subjects,  would  lead  us  to  object  against 
the  universal  practice  of  taking  words,  originally  appropriated 
to  material  things,  and  using  them  in  a?  figurative  and  moral 
sense.  And  if  an  objection  so  unreasonable  should  prevail,  it 
would  make  a  most  calamitous  revolution  in  speech,  and  would 
set  aside  the  language  which  inspired  writers  and  the  Saviour 
himself  commonly  employed  in  giving  instruction  to  men.  And 
as  there  is  so  wide  a  dinerence  between  the  physical  and  the 
moral  sense  of  cause  and  effect,  we  cannot  found  any  argu- 
ments or  conclusions  respecting  the  moral  sense,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  the  same  as  the  physical  sense. 

Some  writers  admit  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  actions, 
but  hold  that  man  himself  is  the  cause.  Here  the  chief  point 
of  inquiry  evidently  relates  to  the  use  o{  words;  and  it  may  be 
that  those  who  differ  in  this  respect,  substantially  agree  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  subject. 

We  all  hold  that  man  himself  is  the  agent ;  that  it  is  he,  and 
he  alone,  that  wills  and  acts  ]  and  that  he  does  this  in  the  free 
use  of  his  own  powers  and  faculties.  If  a  man  acts,  he  is  the 
actor.  If  he  thinks  and  reasons,  he  is  the  thinker  and  reasoner. 
And  this  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition.  Now 
when  you  say,  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  acts,  what  more  do 
you  mean,  than  that  he  is  the  agent  ?  You  may  explain  your- 
self by  saying,  that  he  originates  his  own  volitions  and  acts. 
To  this  I  also  agree,  if  you  mean  that  he  is  truly  the  agent— 
that  he  himself  puts  forth  his  mental  and  bodily  acts — that  they 

froceed  from  him,  and  are  the  result  of  his  own  active  powers, 
f  the  language  means  more  than  this,  I  have  found  no  one 
who  could  point  out  what  that  additional  meaning  is.  I  must 
then,  for  the  present,  consider  the  meaning  of  those  who  choose 
to  say,  that  a  man  originates  his  own  acts,  to  be,  that  he  is 
truly  the  agent y  and  does  himself  put  forth  the  acts.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  still  remains,  in  what  way  and  on  what  princi- 
ples or  conditions  a  moral  agent  puts  forth  his  volitions  and 
acts.  If  he  causes  or  originates  bis  own  mental  and  bodily 
acts,  it  is  still  obvious  that  he  must  do  this  in  a  manner  suited 
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to  his  ratioaal  nature.    He  cannot  act  under  the  infiaence  of 
those  principles  vrbich  govern  the  action  of  dead  matter  or 
hrute  animals.    As  a  rational  being,  he  must  act  ratiomdly.  If 
he  causes  or  originates  his  own  acts,  he  must  do  it  on  ratioBal 
principles,  and  under  a  rational  influence.  And  what  is  a  ratioaal 
mfluence  but  the  influence  of  motives  addressed  to  the  mind,  or 
of  mducements  acting  upon  the  mind.    Ask  a  roan  ufhy  or 
ythere/ore  he  wills  or  does  such  a  thing,  and  in  hi&  answer  he 
gives  you  the  reason  or  cause  of  his  doing  it.    The  cause^  in  this 
use  of  the  word,  is  the  motive  or  inducemerU  which  leads  to  the 
determination  or  action.    But  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
higher  sense,  as  when  it  is  said,  God  is  the  cause,  that  is^  die 
Supreme,  Almighty,  all-controlling  cause  of  the  actions  of  men. 
In  a  manner  suited  to  their  moral  nature,  He  influences  their 
minds,  and  governs  all  the  circumstances  which  operate  upoB 
them  as  motives  to  action.    This  application  of  the  word  cause 
is,  however,  uncommon.    When  it  relates  to  the  actions  of 
men,  it  is  ordinarily  employed  to  denote  the  reason  on  accoant 
of  which  the  actions  are  performed,  or  the  motive  or  consUeror 
tion  which  induces  men  to  perform  the  actions.    The  love  of 
money  is  the  cause  of  a  man's  determinations  and  efforts  ia 
pursuit  of  wealth.    If  we  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  his  under- 
taking such  wearisome  labors,  you  say,  it  is  his  covetousness. 
It  would  not  meet  the  inquiry  at  all,  to  say  he  himself  is  the 
cause, — meaning  that  he  is  the  person  who  undertakes  the 
labors.  What  we  wish  to  know  is,  the  reason  or  motive,  which 
influences  him  to  act  in  that  particular  way.    This  is  the  (om 
of  money;  and  the  particular  course  of  action  which  he  pur- 
sues, is  the  effect  of  this  cause. 

Now  as  to  the  words  cause  and  effect y  a  writer  may  use  them, 
and  will  find  occasion  to  use  them,  in  relation  to  different  sub- 
jects. And  in  each  case  we  are  to  determine  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  other  circumstances,  what  their  particular 
meaning  is ;  whether  they  are  used  in  a  higher  or  lower  sense, 
in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  And  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  affections  or  acts  of  the  mind,  we  must  remember  that  tkf 
laws  of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  senseprevnr 
ously  given  to  the  vxyrds  employed^  but  that  the  sense  of  ihe 
fjoords  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  known  laws  of  the  mind.  Wj 
latJDS  of  the  mind,  as  really  as  the  laws  of  matter,  are  fixed 
and  immutable  ;  tohile  the  meaning  of  words  is  varial^}  ^ 
always  conforms  to  circumstances. 
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CONNEXION  OP  VOLITIONS  WITH  THE  DISPOSITIONS,  DESIRES,  AFFEC- 
TIONS, AND  ACTIONS. 

'It  is  sometimes  said,  the  will  governs  the  whole  meat.  But  it 
is  said  inconsiderately.  For  every  one  knows,  that  many  of 
the  bodily  functions,  and  many  attributes  and  acts  of  the  mind, 
are  not  controlled  directly  by  the  will,  and  some  of  them 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly.  What  power  is  there  in  an  act 
of  the  will  to  direct  and  control  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  blood,  the  growth  of  the 
body,  or  the  color  of  the  hair  1  The  Author  of  our  being  has 
given  the  will  an  influence  over  our  bodily  organs  just  so  far  as 
he  has  seen  to  be  best.  Our  sensations  are  often  the  effects, 
indirectly,  of  our  previous  volitions.  But  they  are  sometimes 
independent  of  our  choice,  and  sometimes  contrary  to  it;  but 
they  always  result  from  their  appropriate  causes,  i  he  same  is 
true  as  to  intellectual  exercises.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  will.  But  it  is  often  otherwise.  A 
man  is  sometimes  obliged  to  think  on  subjects  contrary  to  his 
choice,  and  to  remember  things  which  he  wishes  to  forget.  The 
attention  and  imagination  are  sometimes  excited  by  causes 
which  are  entirely  beyond  our  control.  No  theoiy  on  this  sub- 
ject is  of  any  value,  except  that  which  is  founded  on  actual  expe- 
rience. Experience  and  consciousness  must  teach  us  when,  and 
how  far,  and  in  what  circumstances  the  will  has  influence.  We 
are  to  learn  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  And  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember,  that  the  facts  will  be  just  what  they  are, 
whatever  our  speculations  may  be.  If  you  say  the  will  is  the 
cause  of  the  activity  of  the  other  mental  faculties,  you  say  what 
is  partly  true,  and  partly  not  true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  faculties  of  our  minds  are  frecjuently  roused  to  action,  and 
sometimes  to  the  most  intense  action,  by  causes  which  operate 
independently  of  our  previous  choice,  and  even  contrary  to  it. 
The  convictions  of  a  man's  conscience,  for  example,  do  not  al- 
ways conform  to  the  dictates  of  his  will.  Indeed,  the  chief 
power  of  the  will  over  the  other  faculties,  when  it  has  any  powd- 
er, is  to  bring  those  objects  before  the  mind,  or  those  influences 
to  act  upon  the  mind,  which  are  suited  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

As  to  the  affections  and  emotions  in  general,  every  man  of 
reflexion  knows,  that  there  are  appropriate  causes  on  which 
they  immediately  depend,  whether  the  will   acts  in  directing 
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those  causes  or  not.    Take  a  few  examples*    We  do  not  fed  the 
emotion  oipUy  because  we  wiU  to  feel  it,  but  because  some  object 
comes  before  us  which  is  suited  to  excite  it    And  if,  at  any  time, 
we  do  will  to  have  the  emotion,  we  can  excite  it  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  bringing  the  proper  object  before  the  mind.    And 
if  that  object  happen  to  come  before  us  without  any  previoos 
volition  on  our  part,  the  effect  is  of  the  same  nature  as  though 
it  had  been  presented  before  us  by  our  own  choice.     Ordinanly 
a  man  is  not  an^pry  because  he  previously  wills  to  be  angzy,  but 
because  he  receives  some  insult  or  injury.    It  is  this,  and  not  an 
act  of  the  will,  which  kindles  the  emotion  of  anger.    A  man 
does  not  feel  the  emotion  of  envy  because  he  wills  or  wishes  to 
feel  it,  but  because  he  sees  others  raised  above  him.     And  when 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  this  base  passion  exists,  the  passion  fre- 
quently takes  possession  of  the  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  will; 
and  the  man  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  envy,  which  he  wishes 
to  avoid.    The  affection  of  looe  is  called  forth,  not  by  the  power 
of  a  volition,  but  by  the  sight  of  a  lovely  object.    Whether  such 
an  object  is  brought  before  the  mind  by  a  previous  act  of  the 
will,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  excites  the  affection.     Good  men 
love  God,  not  because  they  previously  will  to  love  him,  but 
because  they  see  him  to  be  lovely  and  glorious.     Whether  their 
thoughts  are  turned  to  God  voluntarily,  or  in  some  other  way,  it 
matters  not ;  it  is  that  divine  object  which  excites  their  love. 
They  do  not  wait  for  an  order  of  the  will.     As  soon  as  they  see 
God,  they  love  him.    They  may  turn  their  attention  to  his  char- 
acter by  an  act  of  the  will ;   or  some  word  may  be  spoken  ia 
their  hearmg,  or  some  event  take  place  which  directs  their 
thoughts  to  Crod.    But  in  whatever  way  he  is  presented  before 
their  minds,  it  is  the  si^ht  of  his  character  which  kindles  their 
love.    And  it  is  equally  true,  that  an  ungodly  man  hates  God, 
not  because  he  previously  wills  to  hate  him,  nor  because  he 
turns  his  thoughts  toward  him  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  his 
hatred,  but  because  the  character  of  God  is  contrary  to  bis  un- 
holy, selfish  heart.    However  such  an  object  is  presented  to  his 
view,  his  enmity  will  be  excited  as  the  consequence.    And  in 
whatever  way  the  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  to  God,  their 
affections  toward  him  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  moral  law. 
Love  to  God  is  obedience :  and  obedience  is  holiness.    Hatred 
of  God  is  disobedience;   and  disobedience  is  sin.    And  this  is 
equally  true  whether  a  man's  act  in  loving  or  hating  is  the 
direct  or  indirect  effect  of  a  previous  volition  or  not« 
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Some  have  said  that  love  to  God  and  enmity  against  God,  are 
themselves  acts  of  the  wUl^  and  are  therefore  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  propriety  of  this  representation  depends  on  the  extent  of 
meaning  which  is  given  to  the  word  wUL  But  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  few,  if  any,  distinguished  writers,  who  use  the 
word  will  in  the  wide  sense  which  it  formerly  had,  including  all 
the  affections  and  emotions,  as  well  as  the  executive  volitions, — 
it  being  so  evident  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  constitution 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  for  a  distinction  between  affections 
and  volitions. 

There  is  nothing  in  moral  philosophy  which  is,  in  my  view, 
Qiore  false,  or  more  plainly  pernicious,  than  the  position,  that 
no  emotion  or  affection  is  morally  good  or  evil,  until  it  is  volun- 
tarily repeated  and  cherished, — a  position  which  makes  the 
character  of  the  exercises  of  the  mind  depend,  not  on  their  na^ 
ture^  but  on  their  circumstances.  The  position  contradicts  the 
decision  of  conscience  and  common  sense.  If  the  inward  moni-^ 
tor  and  judge  pronounces  any  sentence  promptly  and  decisively, 
it  is,  that  a  rational  being  does  what  is  morally  right  and  com- 
mendable, when  he  truly  loves  God,  and  what  is  morally  wrong 
when  he  hates  God,  whether  the  emotion  of  love  or  hatred  is  the 
first,  or  the  second,  or  the  tenth  in  a  series.  Conscience,  if  un- 
perverted,  looks  at  things  as  they  are;  and  it  sees  that  the^r^ 
emotion  of  love  or  of  enmity  is  of  the  same  nature  with  any  sub- 
sequent emotion.  It  would  never  occur  to  plain  common  sense, 
that  while  love  to  God  is  the  erand  virtue  of  a  Christian,  his 
first  act  of  love  is  no  virtue  at  all ;  or  that,  while  the  first  act  of 
love  to  God  is  destitute  of  goodness,  following  acts  of  love  to 
the  same  object  are  morally  good.  The  repetition  of  an  affec- 
tion may  increase  its  strength,  but  cannot  change  its  nature.  If 
there  is  no  sin  in  the  first  emotion  of  enmity,  what  law  of  God 
or  of  conscience  forbids  us  to  repeat  and  indulge  it?  Does  not 
our  instinctive  conviction  and  feeling,  that  we  ought  not  to  re- 
peat and  cherish  enmity  to  God,  imply  that  any  emotion  of 
enmity  is  sinful  ?  Indeed,  is  not  the  fact  that  the  emotion  of 
love  or  hatred  to  God  rises  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
as  soon  as  the  object  is  presented,  a  clearer  evidence  of  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  his  character,  than  the  same  emotion 
when  elicited  by  his  voluntary  effort  ?  If  a  rational  being  is 
completely  holy,  he  has  no  occasion  for  any  effort  of  will  to 
excite  his  love  to  God.  The  affection  is  kindled  as  soon  as  he 
sees  the  object.    And  the  same  is  true  of  enmity^  in  a  moral 
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affent  vho  is  the  subject  of  entire  and  unrestrained  denraTity. 
The  emotion  of  enmity  rises  instantly,  whether  he  wilb  it  or 
not,  as  soon  as  the  real  character  of  God  comes  before  his  mind. 
That  the  eoodness  or  badness  of  a  man's  character  is  speciallj 
manifested  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  afiections  in  view  C 
of  their  appropriate  objects,  is,  I  think,  clear  and  certain  to  an 
unbiassed  conscience. 

The  scheme  I  am  opposing  is  manifestly  contraij  to  the 
divine  law.  That  law  extends  over  the  whole  of  our  inteiJigeot 
and  moral  existence,  and  requires  our  Jirst  affections,  as  r^lj 
as  any  subsequent  affections,  to  be  holy.  If  an  intelligent  being 
at  the  commencement  ot  his  existence  truly  loves  God, — ^if  h^ 
first  emotion,  however  feeble,  is  an  emotion  of  love,  he  so  far 
obeys  the  divine  law.  The  law  says  nothing  of  circumstaaces. 
It  requires  that  one  thing,  love.  If  at  any  time,  and  in  aoj 
circumstances,  an  intelligent  being  loves  God,  his  love  is  obedi- 
ence ;  and  obedience  is  holiness.  No  other  view  of  the  subject 
corresponds  with  the  principles  of  the  divine  law. 

The  same  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  divine  prMbiimt, 
The  law  forbids  pride,  selfishness,  malice,  envy,  revenue,  if 
any  one,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  has  pride,  selfishness,  hatred, 
envy,  or  revenge  in  his  heart,  he  is  a  transgressor.  If  at  ik 
very  commencement  of  his  being,  he  begins  to  have  either  of 
these  affections,  he  begins  to  transgress.  The  law  will  do  am 
excuse  a  man  for  the  Jrst  exercise  of  these  hateful  affections, 
than  for  any  subsequent  exercise. 

The  scheme  on  which  I  have  animadverted,  tends  to  dimiDisb 
in  the  minds  of  men  the  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  to  do  away 
the  difference  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If 
men  admit  the  idea  that  the  first  actings  of  selfishness,  pride, 
and  ill-will  in  their  hearts  are  blameless,  because  they  do  not 
result  from  previous  volitions,  they  will  naturally  conclude  that 
these  and  all  similar  actings  of  the  depraved  mind,  in  subsequent 
life,  are  blameless,  when  tney  do  not  follow  as  effects  from  > 
previous  volition.  And  as  they  will  find  this  to  be  the  case 
with  a  large  proportion  of  their  evil  affections,  they  will  of 
course  excuse  them,  or  palliate  their  guilt.  And  bowpernicioss 
the  tendency  of  this  habit  of  mind  must  be  in  regard  to  our 
spiritual  interests,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  carefully 
reflects  on  the  subject 

It  is  well  known  that  the  philosophical  scheme  under  ccm* 
sideration,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  Dr*  io*^^ 
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Taylor,  SocinuSy  and  Pelagius  maintained.  But  the  scheme  has 
been  and  is  rejected  by  orthodox  ministers  and  churches,  through- 
out Protestant  Christendom,  as  subTersive  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  GospdL  The  scheme  is  sufficiently  exposed  by 
Edwards,  in  his  work  on  Original  Sin ;  and  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

In  the  article  m  the  number  of  the  Repository  for  January, 
1844,  page  124,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  after  "  otherwise,*' 
insert  toim  me. 

f  Condaded  in  Ike  next  Bomber.] 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Sketches  in  Grecian  Philosofht. 

By  Rer.  William  S.  Tyler,  Proftsior  in  Amhent  College,  Hawu 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Socrates. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad  (3.  C.  396) 
there  died  at  Athens  a  martyr  to  the  truth — a  victim  to  popu- 
lar prejudice — who  has,been  justly  styled,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Moral  Philosopher,  and  whose  influence,  embodied  in  the 
Grecian  Philosophy,  will  lire  and  spread  itself  with  the  imper- 
ishable literature  of  Greece,  till  earthly  knowledge  shall  vanish 
away.  He  was  of  humble  ori|;in,  but  Wisdom  adopted  him  as 
her  favorite  son,  and  gave  him  a  nature  of  unfading  glory. 
The  son  of  a  statuary  and  a  midwife,  he  playfully  remarked, 
that,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  followed  the  profession 
of  each  of  his  parents — that  of  his  father  in  earning  his  daily 
bread,  and  that  of  his  mother  in  developing  the  character  of 
his  numerous  disciples;  for  in  the  height  of  nis  fame  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  teacher,  this  aged  sage  claimed  no  higher  pre- 
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FOgative,  than  simply  to  evolve  from  his  pupils  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  vrhich  lay  dormant  within  them — a  conception  of 
education  so  just  and  true,  that  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
very  structure  of  the  Latin  and  the  English  language.  Yet  in 
the  education  of  himself,  he  had  not  only  to  cherish  the  growth 
of  good  seed,  but  to  check  the  seminal  principles  of  much  evil. 
With  the  head  of  a  Silenus,  as  he  is  described  by  a  favorite 
pupil,  and  with  all  those  gross  propensities  of  which  such  a 
physiognomy  is  indicative,  as  he  himself  confessed,  he  formed 
a  character  of  unblemished  purity  and  extraordinary  wisdom. 
With  Xantippe  for  a  wife,  he  congratulated  himself  on  living  in 
so  fine  a  school  of  patience.  When  she  pelted  him  with  a 
storm  of  angry  words  within  doors,  he  avenged  himself  by  teach- 
ing his  sons  a  lesson  of  filial  duty  to  their  mother.  When  she 
threw  water  on  him,  as  he  left  the  house,  he  dryly  remarked, 
that  rain  was  to  be  expected  after  so  much  thunder.  With 
Crito  for  a  patron,  and  several  of  the  chief  men  of  Athens  for 
his  providers,  he  lived  in  a  style  of  the  plainest  simplicity  and 
the  strictest  temperance.  More  than  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  boasted  era  of  the  temperance  reform,  he  had  discov- 
ered the  fundamental  principle  of  that  reformation,  and  recom- 
mended to  those  who  were  given  to  appetite,  as  the  only  rule 
which  would  afford  them  safety,  entire  abstinence  from  such 
articles  of  diet  and  luxury  as  stimulated  them  to  eat  when  they 
were  not  hungry,  and  to  drink  when  they  were  not  thirsty. 

In  an  age  of  Sophists,  he  taught  a  true  philosophy  and  a  gen- 
uine eloquence.  The  style  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  result,  of 
his  teaching  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tribute  from  the  pleas- 
ure-loving yet  aspiring  Alcibiades,  as  recorded  in  Plato's  Ban- 
quet of  Philosophers :  "  When  I  heard  Pericles  or  any  other  great 
orator,  I  was  entertained  and  delighted,  and  I  felt  that  he  had 
spoken  well.  But  no  mortal  speech  has  ever  excited  in  my 
mind  such  emotions  as  are  kindled  by  this  magician.  When- 
ever I  hear  him,  I  am,  as  it  were,  chained  and  fettered.  My 
heart  leaps  like  an  inspired  Coryphant.  My  inmost  soul  is' 
stung  by  his  words,  as  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  it  is  indignant 
at  its  own  rude  and  ignoble  character.  I  often  weep  tears  of 
regret,  and  think  how  vain  and  inglorious  is  the  life  I  lead. 
Nor  am  I  the  only  one  that  weeps  Lke  a  child  and  despws  of 
himself;  many  others  are  affected  in  the  same  way."  Never 
was  there  penned  a  more  perfect  description  of  true  effective  elo- 
quence.   The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  especially  should  be  that 
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of  Socrates.  T\\e  hearer  should  go  away,  not  thinking  how 
well  the  orator  has  spoken,  but  stung  to  the  inmost  soul,  indig- 
nant at  his  own  rude  and  ignoble  character,  and  weeping  tears 
of  shame  and  repentance  over  his  vain  and  inglorious  life. 

In  an  age  of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  among  a  people 
proverbial  for  their  superstition,  Socrates  taught,  so  far  as  unin- 
spired reason  can  teach,  a  true  and  spiritual  religion.  He  be- 
lieved in  one  supreme  and  eternal  God,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  infinitely  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  who  created  the 
universe,  who  governs  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  who 
hears  prayer,  who  gives  wisdom  to  those  that  ask  it  of  him,  and 
who  ijrill  reward  the  truly  pious  by  the  everlasting  enjoyment 
of  himself,  in  a  future  life.  Socrates  furnished  the  el^ents  and 
outlines  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  it  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  contributed  as  largely  to  the  Mural  Philos- 
ophy. For  the  system  of  the  heathen  moralist  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Christian,  as  virtue  is  a  higher  and  better 
end  than  happiness,  and  the  claims  of  duty  are  paramount  to 
the  considerations  of  personal  interest. 

In  like  manner,  his  sentiments  on  providence  and  prayer,  as 
they  were  not  only  uttered  by  his  lips,  but  illustrated  in  his  life, 
might  well  put  to  the  blush  many  a  doubting  and  many  a  philos- 
ophizing Christian.  His  was  an  intelligent  and  yet  an  unwaver- 
ing faith,  a  childlike  trust  in  superior  wisdom — the  truly  be- 
lieving spirit  acting  itself  out  habitually  in  a  corresponding  life. 
Amazed,  that  men  should  be  so  easily  swayed  from  a  course  of 
known  duty  by  the  flatteries  or  the  frowns  of  the  world,  he 
declared  that  he  would  no  more  swerve  from  that  path  when 
disclosed  to  him  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  he  would  follow 
a  blind  and  ignorant  guide  in  preference  to  one  who  had  the 
clearest  vision  and  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  road  he 
wished  to  travel.  With  humility  only  equalled  by  his  wisdom, 
he  simply  prayed,  that  God  would  give  him  good  things,  without 
further  specification,  sinCe  the  Deity  knew  infinitely  better  than 
himself  what  things  are  truly  good.  To  pray,  as  too  many  did, 
for  pleasure,  power,  riches,  or  any  so-called  earthly  good,  was 
as  foolish  in  his  estimation,  as  to  pray  for  a  game  of  chance,  or 
any  thing  else,  which  was  as  likely  to  prove  a  bane  as  a  benefit, 
and  might  peradventure  involve  his  utter  ruin.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  deference  to  divine  authority,  he  bowed  to  the  oracular 
response,  which  pronounced  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  bui 
be  modestly  put  this  construction  upon  it :  Others  thought  they 
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knew  far  more  than  they  did  know;  he  was  sensible  he  knew 
almost  nothing :  and  in  this  particular  he  must  acknowledge  his 
own  superiority  to  them.  Yet  the  modesty  of  Socrates  was  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  affected  ignorance  of  the 
skeptic.  He  had  a  moral  and  religious  creeds  to  which  he  held 
with  unbroken  firmness,  and  whioi  linked  him  to  the  Eternal 
throne.  He  was  modest,  not  because  he  knew  nothing,  but 
because  there  was  so  much  more  which  he  did  not  know.  This 
modesty  was  that  of  the  philosopher,  when  he  lodes  out  over 
a  boundless  universe — and  like  that  of  the  Christian,  when  he 
looks  up  to  an  infinite  Ood. 

Socrates  was  a  reformer  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion. 
With  a  devotion  to  his  country  which  often  led  him  to  peril  his 
life  in  her  service,  and  a  deference  to  her  laws  and  lawfully  con- 
stituted authorities  which  would  not  let  him  evade,  when  he 
might,  the  execution  of  her  unjust  sentence  against  himself,  he 
at  the  same  time  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  for  herultra^dem- 
ocratic  constitution,  and  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  unlimited 
power  by  her  excited  populace.  With  a  consistency  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ultra-democracy  of  modern  times,  the  Athenians 
asserted  their  perfect  mutual  equality,  by  casting  lots  for  public 
officers  among  the  entire  list  of  citizens.  Socrates  told  them 
that  not  a  man  of  them  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  act  upon 
the  same  principle  in  the  selection  of  a  pilot,  or  a  musician,  or 
in  the  pettiest  of  all  his  private  concerns.  In  his  defence,  writ- 
ten by  Plato,  and  imagined  to  be  spoken  before  the  people,  (a 
fictitious  defence,  indeed,  but  yet  true  to  the  character  and  spirit 
of  Socrates,)  he  assures  them  that  they  have  always  ostracised 
or  condemned  by  form  of  law,  or  otherwise  persecuted  their 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  no  man  can  expect  to  live  long, 
who  tells  them  the  truth,  or  advises  them  for  their  good. 

Here  we  see  the  secret  of  his  accusation,  condemnation,  and 
death.  He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  a  wisdom  too  pure,  spirit- 
ual and  sublime  for  their  comprehension.  He  told  them  truths 
which  they  could  not  bear  to  hear ;  and  they  sent  him  the  cop 
of  hemlock.  His  last  hours  he  spent  with  his  disciples,  convers- 
ing on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  bade  them  to  dispose 
of  his  body  as  they  saw  fit ;  but  to  conceive  of  Socrates  as  an 
emancipated,  happy  spirit.  His  last  words  are  variously  inter- 
preted. We  cannot  speak  of  them  with  confidence.  But  may 
we  not  hope  they  were  not  the  words  of  an  idolater  ?  Do  not 
his  known  character  and  established  opinions  authorize,  if  not 
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require  us  to  give  them  an  allegorical  interpretation  ?  '^  Offer 
a  cock  to  Esculapius ;"  as  if  he  bad  said, "  Render  a  thank-of* 
fering  to  the  God  of  health ;  I  am  almost  well.  I  shall  soon 
recover,  and  rise  to  a  higher,  better  life."  Words,  thus  under- 
stood, worthy  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Christian  !  The 
whole  scene  was  so  affecting  that  his  disciples  were  bathed  in 
tears;  and  Cicero  says,  he  could  never  read  of  it  without 
weeping ! 

Socrate%may  have  had  his  blind  panegyrists — his  indiscrimi* 
nate  admirers.  Doubtless  he  has.  Perhaps  the  writer  is  among 
them.  If  any  think  so,  we  would  only  say,  with  his  disciple  and 
biographer,  Xenophon :  Compare  any  other  man's  character 
with  his^take  into  view  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  encountered,  and  then  decide  between  them. 
Quite  sure  we  are,  he  has  had  bis  unjust  censure — his  unreason- 
able detractors.  Critics  and  theologians  have  united  to  misrep- 
resent and  decry  him. 

Macaulay  has  done  him  no  little  injustice,  in  his  brilliant  and 
fascinating,  but  partial  and  sophistical  review  of  Bacon.  He 
represents  him  (on  the  authority  of  Bacon,  too,  he  would  have 
us  believe^  as  the  author  of  a  reformation,  which  was  &r  from 
being  an  improvement  in  the  Greek  Philosophy — as  the  father 
of  a  system  of  barren  speculation,  which  could  not  condescend 
to  the  humble  and  degrading  office  of  ministering^  to  the  com- 
fort of  human  beines,  and  which  gloried  in  nothing  so  much 
as  its  splendid  unprofitableness.  But  is  this  said  of  Socrates — > 
who  stanched  the  wounds  of  the  bleeding  Xenophon,  and  bore 
away  from  the  battle-field  the  fallen  Alcibiades ;  who  cheered 
the  solitary  artisan  in  his  shop,  and  .instructed  him  in  the  princi^ 
pies  of  his  art ;  who,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  his  personal  influ- 
ence, comforted  so  many  desponding  minds,  and  soothed  so 
many  aching  hearts ;  who  reconciled  family  feuds,  regulated 
social  and  convivial  entertainments,  and  put  a  check  to  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  injustice;  who  silenced  the  declamations  of 
sophists,  baffled  the  rage  of  tyrants,  and  withstood  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  popular  assembly ;  in  a  word,  whose  characteiw 
istic  glory  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  academic  Cicero,  that  he 
brought  Philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  made  hex 
the  companion  and  guide  of  men  in  the  private  walks  of  life  1 
Surely,  here  must  be  some  mistake.  There  was  doubtless  ground 
enough  for  such  a  charge  against  many  of  the  so-called  Socratic 
schools  of  speculative  philosophy,  which  were  founded  by  hia 
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disciples.    Plato  may  be  obnoxious  to  it,  whom  the  reyiewer 
represents  as  watering  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted,  but  who 
in  fact  cultivated  quite  another  tree,  or  inoculated  it  in  almost 
every  branch  with  buds  from  other  and  far  less  fruitful  stocks. 
'Qwi  fruit  was  the  aim  and  end  of  Socrates,  not  less  than  of  Bacon 
himself;    and  we  could  scarcely  have  found   language  more 
truly  characteristic  of  the  Athenian,  than  that  which  Macau- 
lay  has  employed  to  ^et  forth   in   contradistinction  the  spirit 
of  the  English  philosopher.    If  any  man  was  ever  Barked  for 
'^  a  philanthropy  so  fired  in  his  mind  that  it  could  not  he  remofo* 
tdy  a  majestic  humility j  and  a  persuasion  that  nothing  is  too  in- 
significant  for  the  attention  of  the  wisest,  which  is  nci  too  insig- 
n'^ant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meanesty^  that  man  was 
Socrates.     Again,  in  the  extended  comparison,  which  the  re- 
viewer draws  between  Plato  and  Bacon,  as  to  the  views  they 
severally  took  of  the  proper  use  of  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences— such  as  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and 
Medicine,  his  description  of  Bacon,  not  of  Plato,  is  manifestly 
characteristic  of  Socrates.    Hear  him.    He  holds,  in  substance, 
the  following  language,  though  somewhat  condensed :  '^  Plato 
would  have  his  disciples  apply  themselves  to  these  studies,  not 
that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  or  sell,  or  measure  land,  or  steer  a 
vessel ;  not  that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  book-keep- 
ers, or  travelling  merchants,  or  surveyors,  or  practical  naviga- 
tors, but  that  they  may  discipline  their  minds,  cultivate  their 
rational  and  spiritual  faculties,  withdraw  their  attention  from 
the  ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible,  tangible  world,  and  fix 
it  on  the  immutable  essence  of  things.     Bacon,  on  the  other 
hand,  valued  these  sciences  only  on  account  of  their  uses,  with 
reference  to  that  visible  and  tangible  world  which  Plato  so 
much  despised.    He  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  mystical  Arith- 
metic of  the  later  Platonists,  and  laments  the   propensity  of 
mankind  to  employ  on  mere  matters  of  curiosity  powers,  the 
whole  exertion  of  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  solid  advan- 
tage."    Now  hear  Xenophon's  account  of  Socrates'  views. 
**  Socrates  recommended  the  study  of  Geometry,  so  far  as  to  be 
able,  if  need  be,  to  measure  off  land,  in  exchanges  or  divisions 
of  estates,  or  to  show  others  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.    Bat 
he  disapproved  of  extending  the  study  to  perplexing  diagrams, 
and  complicated  propositions ;  for  of  what  use  that  could  be  he 
did  not  see.    Such  studies  were  sufficient  to  wear  out  a  man^s 
life,  anid  kept  him  from  other  and  more  usefH  pursuiisJ* 
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Equally  practical  were  his  views  of  Astronomy  and  medicine. 
Natural  philosophy,  as  then  understood,  he  renounced  entirely, 
for  two  reasons — both  mistaken,  as  is  proved  by  the  present 
state  of  the  physical  sciences,  but  both  indicative  of  a  mind 
eager  almost  to  excess  in  the  quest  of  fruit,  viz. :  the  laws  which 
govern  the  elements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained, in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  they  could, 
they  were  entirely  beyond  our  reach,  and  so  incapable  of  being 
subjected  to  our  t^^.  Is  this  a  philosophy  that  disdains  to  be 
useful  1  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  it^  it  is  too  utilitarian. 
It  does  not  attach  due  importance  to  these  studies  as  a  means  of 
disciplining  the  mind. 

The  reviewer  informs  us  that  Bacon,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
de  Augmeutis,  enumerated  mental  discipline  among  the  advanta- 
ges of  mathematical  study.  But  in  an  edition  published  twenty 
years  later,  he  omits  all  reftrence  to  that  collateral  advantage, 
and  asserts  that  the  mathematics  can  claim  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  an  appendage  to  other  sciences  and  a  handmaid  to  Natu- 
ral Philosophy.  So  it  required  in  Bacon  himself  the  study  and 
experience  of  a  long  life  to  become  as  Baconian  as  Socrates — 
as  stanch  and  exclusive  ah  advocate  for  usefulness  as  that 
father  of  a  barren  and  speculative  philosophy — as  orthodox  as 
that  great  heresiarch  of  antiquity ! 

In  our  view  Socrates  occupies  the  happy  medium — the  juste 
milieu — between  Plato  and  Bacon  in  this  respect.  His  powers  of 
speculation  and  imagination  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Plato. 
But  he  did  not  allow  them  so  loose  reins.  He  gave  them  a 
more  practical  and  useful  direction.  His  powers  of  observation 
and  common  sense  were  not  less  quick  or  sagacious  than  those  of 
Bacon.  But  he  did  not  confine  them  in  their  exercise  so' 
much  to  the  material  world.  He  chose  to  direct  them  towards 
higher  and  better  objects.  Like  Plato,  he  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  mind.    Like  Bacon,  he  labored  there  only  to  do 

Srood.  He  was  a  better  Platonist  than  Plato,  because  he  specu- 
ated  more  wisely,  and  better  knew  his  own  spirit.  He  was  a 
better  Baconian  than  Bacon,  because  be  explored  a  better 
world,  and  discovered  richer  clusters  oifndl.  Plato  never  con- 
templated with  more  rapt  admiration  the  divine  beauty  of  truth 
and  virtue.  Bacon  never  sought  after  wisdom  with  more  child- 
like docility  at  the  oracles  of  nature  and  of  God.  He  was  less 
proud  and  vain  than  Plato ;  less  earthly  and  grovelling  than 
Bacon.    Plato  wasr  certainly  not  so  much  a  Christian  philosopher 
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as  Socrates;  and  we  sometimes  fear  Bacon  was  not  so  much  of 
a  Christian  man.  With  the  aid  of  revelation,  he  would  probably 
have  combined  the  excellencies  of  both,  without  the  faults  of 
either. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  other  of  the  two  points,  whkli 
we  suggested,  but  which  we  did  not  intend  should  occupy  us  so 
long.  We  said,  critics  and  theologians  have  united  to  misrep- 
resent and  decry  him.  We  have  done  with  the  critic.  Let  us 
pass  to  the  theologian.  He  too  shall  be  a  popular  author — 
his  theology  a  standard  work.  We  refer  to  Dick ;  though  his  is 
only  a  specimen  of  wholesale  denunciation  of  heathen  philoso* 
phy,  which  is  too  common  in  theological  works,  and  which  is 
as  bad  policy  as  it  is  questionable  morality.  Near  the  begin- 
ning of  his  theology,  he  speaks  thus  of  Socrates :  ^  Were  this 
wisest  of  men  according  to  the  oracle,  this  pattern  of  every 
excellence  according  to  the  nonsen^cal  panegyrics  of  pedants 
and  fools,  now  to  appear  among  us,  no  man  with  correct  ideas 
of  piety  and  morality  would  choose  to  be  seen  in  his  company." 
However  much  Dr.  Dick's  reputation  for  virtue  might  have 
suffered  from  the  society  of  Socrates,  we  think  he  might  have 
learned  from  him  a  lefiBon  of  meekness,  modesty,  and  Uhristian 
charity.  Such  language  may  befit  a  heated  polemic  in  the 
excitement  of  a  doubtful  discussion.  But  it  ill  becomes  a  grave 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  calm  advocacy  of  unquestionable  and 
infallible  truth.  Between  the  philosopher  and  his  critic,  it  can 
barm  only  the  latter;  and  if  the  mischief  ended  there,  we  would 
only  cry,  for  shame !  and  pass  over  the  stricture  in  silence.  But 
it  injures  also  the  cause  it  was  designed  to  subserve.  It  incurs 
the  suspicion  of  weakness,  where  there  is  impregnable  strength: 
Haud  istis  defensoribus  tempus  eget  Christianity  asks  no  such 
boastful,  yet  timid  and  feeble  advocacy.  When  the  sun  rises 
in  his  migestic  brightness,  he  sends  no  pioneer  to  go  before  him 
and  extinguish  the  lesser  lights.  On  the  contrary,  the  brighter 
the  stars  that  fade  away  al  his  approach,  the  more  emphatic 
and  impressive  is  their  silent  homage.  Rather  let  Socrates  stand 
forth  in  all  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  noble  nature — ^inveal 
him  with  all  the  charms  of  mere  earthly  wisdom,  and  then  let 
him  bow  down  and  worship  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  love  to 
think  of  Socrates  as  a  sort  of  type  and  forerunner  of  Christ 
under  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  The  Philosopher  too 
went  about  doing  good,  instructing  the  ignorant,  reclaiming  the 
viciousi  comforting  the  afflicted,  suid  oonyersing  widi  the  poor. 
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The  Philosopher  also  taught  the  people  in  parables ;  presenting 
truth  in  the  most  perspicuous  and  impressire  manner ;  illus- 
trating it  by  familiar  objects  and  pursuits,  making  the  brute 
animals  to  rebuke  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  men,  and  giv- 
ing a  tongue  to  every  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth 
beneath,  to  bear  witness  for  truth  and  virtue  and  God.  The 
Philosopher  awed  his  opposers,  so  that  they  durst  not  ask  him 
any  more  questions ;  silenced  his  accusers,  stood  unabashed  be- 
fore judges  and  magistrates,  and  when  his  followers  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  approaching  execution  of  his  unjust  sentence, 
he  administered  to  them  that  consolation  which  most  men  would 
have  needed  to  have  administered  to  themselves  in  such  an  hour 
of  trial.  The  Philosopher  had  numerous  and  powerful  friends, 
who  at  his  call  would  have  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  but  he  was 
born  to  die  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  and  he  w^  ready  for  the  sac* 
rifipe. 

Would  that  we  could  go  further  and  say,  that  Socrates  prayed 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  But  no ;  he  did  not  die  for 
them.  Socrates  died  only  like  a  Philosopher,  Jesus  Christ  died 
like  a  God !  Would  that  he  had  shown  more  of  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  our  nature  by  commending  in  his  last  agony  a 
mother,  a  wife,  or  some  other  helpless  friend,  to  the  care  and 
affection  of  a  beloved  disciple.  But  no;  Socrates  died  like  a 
Philosopher.    Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  man. 

Socrates  was  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  imperfection, 
as  well  as  the  blindness  and  depravity  of  his  race ;  and  if  we 
may  credit  Plato,  he  anticipated  the  advent  of  one  like  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  of  humble  origin,  yet  heavenly  wisdom,  who 
should  be  a  Divine  Teacher  and  yet  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  mankind.  We  ^re  not  prepared  to  join  with  a  ven- 
erable father  of  the  ancient  Church  in  saying :  Sancte  Socratesi 
ora  pro  nobis.  We  cannot  admit  the  probability,  that  many  of 
the  heathen  will  be  saved  without  the  gospel ;  for  very  few  of 
them  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  mind  to  embrace  the  Stviour,  if 
revealed  to  them.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the 
hope,  that  one  who  possessed  so  much  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
will  one  day  join  with  Christians  in  casting  their  crowns  at  His 
feet,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  every  age. 

Socrates  did  not  himself  commit  to  writing  his  philosophical 
system,  though  he  had  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  well  digest- 
ed in  bis  own  mind.  Content  to  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  writings  of  his  numerous  disciples,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
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tbe  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  which  was  to  exert  a  direct,  con- 
trolling, personal  influence  oyer  as  many  as  possible  of  all 
classes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  multitude  were  his  hearers 
in  the  crowded  market-place.  Men  of  rank  and  wealth,  states- 
men and  scholars,  poets  and  historians,  orators  and  philosopheis, 
were  among  his  followers.  Seven  distinct  schools  of  philoso- 
phy grew  up  among  his  disciples,  and  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  honor  of  bearing  his  name.  Four  of  them  were  established 
in  Athens.  There — in  that  seat  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  that  city  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses — surrounded 
by  all  that  can  inspire  a  generous  and  noble  emulation,  they 
struggled  long  and  hard  for  the  pre-eminence.  And  thence 
they  sent  out  an  influence,  which  has  been  felt,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  every  subsequent  age,  sometimes  lending  the  sanction  of 
antiquity  and  a  great  name  to  a  time-hallowed  error ;  sometimes 
contributing  to  the  support  and  adding  to  the  fascinations  of  a 
universal  and  perpetual  truth ;  and  always  imparting  at  once 
stimulus  and  direction  to  the  energies  of  many  powerful  minds. 
The  Cynic  sect  had  the  fewest  followers,  and  was  the  most 
short-lived.  The  Stoic  has  its  admirers — its  virtual  disciples — 
to  this  day.  Transplanted  from  its  own  native  clime,  it  flour- 
ished even  more  in  Roman  than  in  Grecian  soil.  Its  memory 
will  never  die  while  the  name  of  Cato  lives.  Its  spirit  will  be 
cherished,  wherever  Rom cin  heroism  and  Roman  virtue  are  admir- 
ed. There  will  always  be  individuals — there  will  always  be  com- 
munities where  tbe  Stoic  Philosophy  will  meet  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  find  a  congenial  home.  But  the  Academic,  and  the 
Peripatetic  are  the  sects,  whose  influence,  ^  perennius  aere,'  has 
been  most  wide-spread  and  enduring.  Alternately  (hey  ruled 
the  church  and  the  world  till  the  Reformation.  Now  the  lite- 
rary and  theological  world  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
them.  No  other  uninspired  men  have  set  their  seal  on  such  a 
mass  of  mind,  as  the  founders  of  these  two  sects.  Indeed  Plato 
and  Arillotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  impersonations  severally 
of  ihe  ideal  and  the  actual — those  great  antagonist  principles 
or  tendencies,  which  ever  have  and  ever  will  agitate  and  divide 
mankind. 

Plato. 

Sprung^  from  the  noble  stock  of  Cadmus  and  of  Solon,  en- 
dowed with  a  commanding  form,  and  a  countenance  of  rare 
intellectual  beauty,  educated  in  childhood  in  the  best  schools  at 
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Athens,  and  spending  eight  of  the  brightest  years  of  his  youth 
u^der  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  Plato  v/bs  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men, formed  and  finished  by  the  nicest  touches  of  the  hand  of 
art.  Or,  as  the  superstitious  and  imaginative  Greeks  m\l  have 
it,  he  was  the  ofispring  of  Apollo,  and  the  god  of  song  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  son — the  pupil  of  the  Muses,  and 
they  might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  proficiency.  Laid  on 
Mount  Hymettus,  while  his  parents  were  employed  in  offering 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  the  place,  the  bees  came  and  filled  the 
mouth  of  the  infant  with  cells  of  honey,  thus  prefiguring,  says 
Olympiodorus,  the  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence  which  flowed 
from  his  lips  as  from  those  of  the  aged  Nestor :  tov  xai  ano 
yXtoaari^  fiiXitog  ylvxioav  ^iev  avd/j. 

To  complete  the  list  of  marvels,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
Academy  with  the  following  romantic  accompaniments :  The 
night  before,  Socrates  had  one  of  those  imaginative,  half-pro- 
phetic dreams,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  A  young  swan 
flew  away  from  the  altar  which  was  consecrated  to  Love  in  the 
Academy,  and  alighted  on  the  lap  of  Socrates,  and  at  length  rose 
into  the  air  with  an  enrapturing  song.  As  the  philosopher  was 
relating  the  dream  the  next  morning  to  his  disciples,  Ariston 
came  with  his  son.  Struck  with  the  external  appearance  of 
the  youth,  which  bespoke  superior  genius,  he  turned  to  his 
pupils  and  said :  There  is  the  swan  of  the  Academy.  Another 
account,  still  more  exquisitely  tasteful  and  appropriate,  makes 
the  swan  to  have  been  destitute  of  wings  when  it  first  alighted 
in  the  lap  of  Socrates ;  but  there  it  immediately  acquired  wings, 
and  flew  away  with  so  sweet  a  song  as  to  charm  all  the  hearers. 

It  suits  not  our  present  purpose  to  follow  Plato  while  perfect- 
ing his  education  by  foreign  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parting more  valuable  instruction  than  he  received ;  nor  while 
making  his  three  successive  visits  to  the  court  of  Syracuse,  which 
he  succeeded  in  converting  for  a  season  into  a  school  of  morals 
and  philosophy ;  but  where  he  was  ere  long  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  at  the  hands  of  the  ca- 
pricious tyrant.  These  embrace  almost  all  the  incidents  which 
diversify  his  long  and,  for  the  most  part,  happy  life. 

Romantic  and  instructive  as  some  of  these  incidents  are,  we 
would  exchange  our  knowledge  of  them  all  for  a  minute  history 
of  a  single  month  of  his  more  private  life,  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Academy,  and  a  student  at  home.  A  home,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
be  had  not ;  for,  wedded  only  to  Philosophy,  he  lived  exempt 
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alike  from  family  cares  and  fsunilyjoys.   A  scholaf^shome  he 
doubtless  had  and  loved,  where  he  spent  much  time  absorbed  in 
his  beautiful  speculations,  and  delighted  in  weaving  them  into 
that  graceful  and  enduring  form,  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us.    But  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness  hangs  over  it.     We 
strive  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  personal  and  intellectual 
habits  in  that  retirement  where  such  a  spirit  chiefly  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  his  being.    None  but  Plato  could  write  the  life 
of  Plato.    A  faithful  autobiography  is  what  we  need  to  give  us 
an  insight  at  once  into  his  character  and  his  works.    Compared 
with  such  a  delineation  of  his  own  private  and  inward  life,  as 
he  could  have  furnished  us  from  his  own  pen,  the  best  biogra- 
phies extant  are  meagre  chronicles,  and  all  the  commentaries 
that  were  ever  written  on  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  are  idle  ro- 
mance.   As  to  the  Academy,  we  read  enough  of  its  outward 
attractions ;  its  gently  flowing  stream,  and  lony  plane-trees,  its 
statues,  and  temples,  and  altars,  and  tombs;   enoush  of  the 
crowds  that  were  attracted  thither,  not  so  much  by  the  charms 
of  the  place  as  by  the  fame  of  Plato,. many  from  distant  cities^ 
and  some  women  even  in  men's  attice.    But  what  we  want  is  a 
copy  of  the  Academic  *'  Laws,"  or  the  last  ^  Annual  Catalogue," 
or  something  answering  to  those  very  satisfactory,  though  not 
very  classical  exposes  of  our  modern  systems  of  education.    Or 
a  '*  file  of  morning  papers''  containing  full  reports  of  the  ^^  last 
evening's  Lecture  or  Debate "  in  the  Academy,  would  let  us 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  school,  to  breathe  its  air,  and  catch  its 
spirit.    But  unhappily  for  us,  (we  will  not  say  for  them,)  the 
ancients  had  no  press  to  stereotype  and  transmit  to  posterity 
those  minute  features  of  every-day  life,  which  are  "  the  very 
form  and  pressure"  of  the  age.    li  our  age  has  any  thing  worth 
knowing,  it  will  be  known  and  preserved.    If  it  has  not,  that 
too  will  be  known.    For  every  phase  of  social,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  individual  life,  is  now  daguerreotyped,  as  it  passes ; 
and  our  greatness  and  our  meanness,  our  wisdom  and  our  folly, 
our  knowledge  and  our  nonsense,  will  all  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious  in  subsequent  times. 

The  circumstances  of  Plato's  death,  as  they  are  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  wonder-loving  Greeks,  are  as  poetical  as  those  of  his 
birth  and  early  life.  At  once  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  to  the 
last,  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  his  eighty-second  year,  through 
the  mere  decay  of  his  physical  nature,  in  the  full  possession  of 
hik  mental  faculties^  breathing  out  his  life  in  soft  slumber  among 
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friends  at  a  we<ldidg  banquet  He  was  buried  near  the  Acade- 
my, in  the  Ceramicus,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Athens.  And 
the  Athenians  erected  for  him  in  the  same  phce  a  monument 
with  this  inscription :  Apollo  had  two  sons,  Esculapius  and  Pla- 
to—the one  to  heal  the  body,  the  other  to  cure  the  soul. 

Plato's  moral  character  has  been  assailed,  like  that  of  his 
master,  and  with  as  little  reason.  Not  that  we  think  him  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  high  moral  derelopment  as  his  master.  He  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  broad  philanthropy,  the  practical  piety,  the 
truly  Roman  patriotism,  and  high  moral  courage  of  Socrates. 
We  doubt  whether  he  had  all  his  modesty,  or  unaffected  simpli- 
city, or  single-hearted  love  for  the  truth.  But  the  positive  vices 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  but  for  the  jealous  rivalry  of  contending  sects,  and  are  quite 
inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  direct  testimony  of  unprejudiced 
witnesses,  but  with  the  entire  spirit  of  his  writings,  and  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  his  life. 

His  intellectual  constitution  will  be  more  or  less  highly  appre- 
dated  by  different  minds,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  con- 
genial to  their  own  taste.  We  may  as  well  plead  guilty  at 
once  to  the  charge  of  not  admiring  his  philosophy.  Of  course 
we  shall  be  pronounced  incapable  of  understanding  it.  We  are 
not  anxious  to  exculpate  ourselves  from  this  accusation.  We 
only  say  to  our  readers,  let  him  among  you  that  is  without  sin 
in  this  respect  cast  the  first  stones  There  are  some  features  in 
the  character  of  Plato,  which  no  one  can  mistake,  who  knows 
his  history,  and  has  read,  to  any  considerable  extent,  his  works. 

With  small  powers  of  observation,  he  gave  himself  up  almost 
entirely  to  reflexion  and  reason.  Instead  of  exploring  the  world 
to  see  bow  it  is  made,  he  sits  down  in  his  study,  and  draws  out 
of  his  own  reason  and  Aincy  a  system  of  geography  and  geolo- 
gy, which  to  him  is  just  as  real  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  the 
most  patient  observation  and  induction.  In  like  manner,  in  as- 
tronomy and  physical  science  in  general,  the  only  inaniry  wor- 
thy of  a  philosopher  is,  how  is  it  best  that  things  should  be  con- 
stituted ?  That  once  determined,  the  all-wise  Creator  of  the 
universe  roust  of  course  have  constituted  them  so. 

Physical  science,  however,  received  very  little  attention  from 
Plato.  We  hear  of  his  going  to  Sicily  among  other  things  to 
examine  Mount  ^tna.  But  when  he  arrives  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  volcano,  we  find  him  teaching  the  pure  mathematics  and 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  in  the  court  of  Syracuse.    The  soul  of 
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rou),  its  spiritual  nature,  and  high  capacities,  its  origin  and4les» 
tiny ;  the  Deity,  his  essence,  and  his  relations  to  the  universe ; 
being  in  general,  its  attributes  and  laws — such  were  the  themes 
on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell*  What  is  the  essence  of  know- 
ledge 7  what  is  the  mature  of  virtue  ?  what  constitutes  true 
piety  ?  what  are  the  laws  of  legitimate  reasoning?  what  would 
be  a  perfect  state  of  society  ?  what  is  the  highest  good  of  the 
individual  man  ? — these  are  some  of  the  questions  which  most 
exercised  his  thoughts.  And  in  the  discussion  of  them,  he  dis- 
covers a  singular  fondness  for  abstract  ideas,  for  subtle  and  re- 
mote analysis.  He  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
essenHaly  elementary  principle  of  knowledge,  of  virtue,  of  piety, 
and  of  being  in  general.  What  we  regard  as  simple  ideas,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  definition  or  analysis,  are  but  the  first 
steps  in  his  analytical  processes.  He  would  fain  apply  a  further 
abstraction  to  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. As  mi^ht  be  expected,  we  find  him  making  little  prepress 
in  such  inquiries.  He  refutes  easily  enough  the  answers  of  oUiers. 
But  it  b  not  so  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  of  his  own ; 
and  very  often  he  does  not  even  make  the  attempt.  Many  a 
long  dialogue  is  nothing  but  a  graceful  tissue  of  beautiful  ora- 
tions. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  mathematical  science,  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  enter  the  Academy,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
geometry.  But  it  was  only  the  pure  mathematics  that  he  com- 
mended. He  eschewed  all  physical  and  mechanical  applica- 
tions as  quite  degrading  the  heaven-born  science.  And  be 
would  gladly  have  reduced  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  to 
a  system  as  purely  abstract  and  ideal  as  the  pure  mathematics. 

Flato's  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  causal  rela- 
tion at  all,  was  from  cause  to  effect,  rather  than  from  effect  to 
.  cause.  He  inferred  the  actual  from  the  logi<^al,  not  the  logical 
from  the  actual-^how  things  are,  from  how  they  ought  to  be, 
not  how  things  ought  to  be  from  how  they  are.  A  monstrous 
vctEQOP  agoteQOPj  as  it  appears  to  us !  Yet  this  strange  inversion 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  seems  to  have  been  as  natural  to  most 
of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  as  it  is  to  the  German  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  own  day.  Plato  would  not  condescend  to  call  any 
thing  a  cause  except  the  reason,  which  rendered  it  best  for  a 
thing  so  to  be.  Fifiol  causes  were  the  only  causes  that  should 
be  investigated,  whether  in  physics  or  in  metaphysics. 

But  Plato  was  more  inchned  to  reason  from  analogy,  than 
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from  the  relattoD  of  cause  and  effect  He  is  often  merely 
adducing  analogies,  when  he  seems  to  think  he  is  establishing 
logical  conclusions.  And  he  relies  upon  the  result  of  an  analo- 
gical process  with  undoubting  confidence,  as  not  merely  afford- 
ing a  presumption,  but  creating  a  certainty,  so  far  as  any  thing 
is  certain.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  famous  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Phaedo,  are  drawn  from  analo- 
gy, and  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  modem  reader  as  rather  spe- 
cious than  sound — ^more  pleasing  than  convincing.  They  are 
hasty  generalizations  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  to  our  American 
intellects  scarcely  furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
to  be  proved,  la  there  not  something  puerile  and  almost  ludi- 
crous in  an  argument  like  this  for  instance:  A  person  becomes 
greater  from  having  been  previously  smaller,  smaller  from  hav- 
ing been  greater  ;  worse  from  better,  better  from  worse;  awake 
from  asleep,  asleep  from  awake ;  and  therefore  (?)  must  he  not 
only  from  alive  become  dead,  but  also  from  dead,  alive  again ! 
Yet  this  is  the  substance  of  hb  principal  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul !  If  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the 
upper  and  middle  portion  of  "  the  frontal  bone ''  must  have 
been  enormously  developed  in  Plato's  cranium.  Such  a  pre- 
dominance of  "  the  reflective  "  over  ^'  the  perceptive  faculties," 
and  of  ^*  comparison  "  over  ^'  causality,"  would  have  furnished 
a  capital  subject  for  a  Gall  or  a  Spurtzheim. 

Tradition  n&s  transmitted  to  us  one  characteristic  featwe  of 
Plato's  cranial  structure.  He  is  even  said  by  some  authorities 
to  have  derived  his  name  *  from  a  singular  breadth  of  his  /bre- 
head.  The  Phrenologist  would  explain  this  feature  by  a  large 
development  of  the  organs  of  Wit  and  Ideality,  and  in  the 
correspondence  between  this  outward  development  and  the 
known  character  of  the  Philosopher,  would  perhaps  find  a  con^ 
firmation  of  his  science.  One  thing  is  certain.  Plato  must 
have  bad  those  faculties  in  large,  measure.  His  wit  was  play- 
ful rather  than  severe.  He  was  often  humorous,  not  so  often 
sarcastic  His  temper  was  probably  too  mild  and  generous  to  in- 
dulge his  wit  in  any  malignant  sallies.  But  he  exhibits  in  its  per- 
fection the  good-natured,  yet  effective  irony  of  his  master.  Pla- 
to's Socrates  never  strikes  down  his  adversary  at  a  blow  with 
the  fiery  logic  of  Demosthenes,  and  then  *^  with  the  abrupt  and 
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terrible  interrogations  of  the  same  orator,  tramples  Lim  in  the 
mire/'  But  he  plays  upon  him  the  shafts  of  raillerr  and  good 
humored  ridicule,  till  he  drives  him  from  his  position— -some- 
times from  his  presence,  to  the  no  small  merriment  of  the  spee^ 
tators. 

But  Ideality  was  the  grand,  distinctive  feature  of  Plato's 
character.  Ideality  gave  their  coloring,  if  not  their  cast,  to  k)I 
his  conceptions.  Ideality  shed  its  rainbow  hues  over  the  Uni- 
yerse,  as  he  beheld  it.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  it  cnated  an 
ideal  universe,  which  concealed  from  his  view  the  reaL  He 
fashioned  for  himself  an  ideal  earth,  an  ideal  heaven,  an 
ideal  man,  and  an  ideal  republic  He  imagined  a  sort  of  worM 
of  ideas,  distinct  alike  from  the  creation  and  the  Creator,  pure 
and  perfect,  eternal  and  immutable,  which  constituted  the  only 
proper  field  of  scientific  investigation — ^in  which  the  Philos- 
opher should  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being.  Plato  was 
not  insensible  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature.  He  ad- 
mired them  still  more  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Hie  moral 
sublime  and  beautiful,  he  worshipped  with  idolatrous  venera- 
tion. Even  such  an  object  of  worship  was  the  ideal  Socrates, 
whom  he  introduces  as  the  leading  character  in  all  his  dia- 
logues, invests  with  many  imaginary  qualities,  and  commends 
to  our  reverence  and  our  love.  He  must  have  been  enamored 
of  many  of  bis  own  creations,  as  Narcissus  w^  of  his  own 
image  in  the  fountain.  Even  such  a  creation  was  his  fancy 
sketch  of  our  world,  of  which  he'  conceived  the  known  part  to  be 
but  a  comparatively  narrow,  dark,  and  deep  chasm,  filled  with 
murky  vapors,  deformed  by  mountains  and  marshes,  and  inhab- 
ited uj  ignorant  and  guilty  mcfn ;  while  around  the  brink  of 
the  chasm,  (like  our  earth  around  the  sea,)  spread  out  broad 
Elysian  fiields,  where  better  men  trod  on  sparkling  gems, 
breathed  the  pure  ether  and  walked  among  the  stars.  But  it 
vras  in  his  world  of  ideas,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  his 
sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  found  its  highest  gratifica- 
tion. There  his  rapt  spirit  gazed  on  beauties  which  eye  has 
not  seen,  listened  to  music  which  ear  has  not  heard,  and  swelled 
with  emotions  to  which  not  even  his  seraph  tongue  could  give 
utterance. 

If  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  says  Cicero, 
he  would  borrow  the  style  of  Plato.  Such  was  the  estimation 
in  which  the  ancients  held  Plato  as  a  writer !  Even  the  ju- 
dicious Qninctilian  is  smitten  with  admiration,  and  not  only  calls 
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him  the  Prinee  of  philosophers,  hut  ascribed  to  him  a  Homeric 
and  superhuman  eloquence,  insomuch  that  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  instinct,  not  so  much  with  the  genius  of  a  man,  as  with  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

Yet  ancient  critics  were  not  all  blind  to  his  faults.  Diony* 
siiis  of  Halicarnassus  particularly  censures  Plato  for  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  metaphors  and  his  bold  innovations  in  the  use  of 
terms ;  and  quotes  from  his  Phaedrus  examples  of  the  puerile, 
the  frigid,  and  the  bombastic  in  style.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  some  of  his  earlier  productions,  to  which  class  we  suppose 
his  Phsedrus  belongs,  are  florid,  perhaps  bombastic.  Occasion- 
ally, in  his  later  works,  you  meet  with  sentences  which  are  ar- 
tificial and  turgid,  or  loose,  wordy,  and  unmeaning.  Many  of 
his  dialogues  are  excessively  obscure.  Some  apology  for  this 
may  be  found  in  the  subtle  and  tenuous  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  he  treats.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  some 
writers  are  always  perspicuous,  that  any  author  can  make  any 
subject  intelligible  which  he  understands  himself,  and  that  the 
only  proper  treatment  of  other  subjects  is  not  to  treat  them  at 
all.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  of  a  certain  class  of 
critics  to  charge  all  the  darkness  there  is  in  the  case  to  the 
readers  of  Plato.  We  szj  nothing  of  the  modesty  of  this  as* 
sumption.  But  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  there  is  real  and  unpardonable  obscurity  in  the  writer,  be 
be  poet,  orator,  or  metaphysician,  whom  only  half  a  dozen  minds 
in  all  Christendom  can  understand,  and  they  only  as  the  result 
of  the  study  of  a  long  life.  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries 
complained  of  hb  obscurity.  One  of  his  ancient  biographers  re- 
cords, that  when  near  his  end,  Plato  saw  a  vision.  **  He  saw 
himself  transformed  into  a  swan,  hopping  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  thus  perpetually 
foiling  the  efforts  of  the  fowler  to  take  him.  Simmias,  the 
Socratic  philosopher,  put  this  interpretation  upon  the  vision. 
Plato  will  not  be  easy  of  apprehension  to  those  who  in  subse- 
quent times  shall  undertake  to  explain  his  works.''  Seldom  has 
a  dream  or  vision  proved  more  prophetic.  Scholars  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  disputing  the  meaning  of  Plato. 

Still  few,  on  the  whole,  have  ever  approached  so  near  to  per- 
fection in  the  use  of  any  language,  as  this  same  Plato  has 
done  in  his  best  writings — particularly  in  his  more  practical  and 
more  purely  Socratic  Dialogiies,  Whenever  he  comes  as  it 
were  under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  we  not  only  admire  but 
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love  him.  Then  he  writes  like  himself — then  be  is  perspicuoos, 
natural,  earnest,  always  beautiful,  often  sublime.  The  perfec- 
tion of  his  style  was  among  the  last,  as  it  ever  was  among  the 
most  strenuous,  labors  of  his  life.  After  his  death,  the  beginning 
of  his  Republic  was  found  in  a  process  of  revision  so  care- 
ful and  thorough,  as  to  evince  an  extreme  anxiety  to  amend 
and  improve  the  expression.  He  never  attains  to  the  nervous 
conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  seldom  to  the  artless  simplicity  of 
Xenophon.  But  there  is  a  fertility  of  genius,  a  felicity  of 
illustration,  a  delicacy  of  conception  and  expression,  a  harmony 
of  language,  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  whole  composition, 
which  IS  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  prose  writer,  and 
which  is,  as  Quinctilian  terms  it,  truly  Homeric.  Let  him,  who 
would  learn  the  power  of  words  as  music  to  the  ear  and  paint- 
ing to  the  soul,  study  Plato.  There  lies  his  strength  and  true 
glory.  Our  transcendental  friends  will  esteem  it  an  unpar- 
donable heresy ;  but  we  must  utter  the  conviction  of  our  own 
hearts,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  sentiment  also  of  nine-tenths  of 
all  his  English  readers.  We  cannot  but  think  there  was  in 
him  far  more  of  rhetoric  than  of  logic,  and  more  of  poetry 
than  of  either.  Much  of  bis  logic  is  mere  rhetoric,  and  very 
much  of  his  philosophy  is  Oriental  poetry.  His  reason  is  just 
what  we  of  more  earthly  mould  have  always  called  im- 
agination. Taste  usurps  the'  place  of  judgment,  and  feeling 
is  more  sacred  and  more  real  than  fact.  His  very  faults  as  a 
reasoner  contribute  to  his  fascination  as  a  writer.  His  anal- 
ogies are  not  conclusive  as  arguments,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
attractive  as  illustrations.  And  no  writer  has  a  greater  exuber- 
ance of  them.  Besides  the  more  extended  comparisons  which 
form  the  very  texture  of  his  discourse,  and  which  are  always  in 
good  taste,  however  bad  the  logic  may  be,  the  reader  is  sur^ 
prised  and  delighted  at  every  step  by  the  discovery  of  some 
graceful  allusion — ^some  new  and  slight  perhaps,  yet  pleasing 
resemblance.  His  pictures,  like  those  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  like  the  productions  of  nature,  are  full  of  those  minute  yet 
completely  delineated  beauties,  which  escape  a  mere  passing  ob- 
servation, and  appear  only  the  more  perfect  as  they  are  subjected 
to  a  closer  inspection.  Quinctilian  says  that  from  Plato,  more 
than  any  other  source,  Cicero  drank  in  his  divine  eloquence. 
That  Plato  himself  could  have  become  a  brilliant  and  persua- 
ave  orator,  none  can  doubt  after  reading  his  bold,  manly,  and 
irresistible  Defence  of  Socrates.    Swayed  by  its  truthful  and 
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earnest  appeals,  inspired  by  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  ive  only 
wish  it  could  have  been  delivered  before  the  judges  of  Socrates, 
and  we  could  have  sat  by  and  seen  them  alternately  blush  and 
turn  pale  before  it.  It  would  doubtless  have  exasperated  then), 
but  it  would  also  have  made  them  tremble.  We  are  told  that, 
when  young,  he  composed  poems,  but  seeing  their  inferiority  to 
those  of  Homer,  he  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Many  a 
beardless  scribbler,  with  infinitely  less  of  the  poet's  soul  in  him 
than  Plato,  has  given  his  effusions  to  the  public,  and  gone  on 
composing  rhymes  all  his  days  without  once  suspecting  their 
inferiority  to  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Prince  of  Grecian  Bards. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  his  first  attempts  only  proves,  that  Plato 
had  set  up  for  himself  a  higher  standard.  We  suspect  he 
would  have  returned  to  his  lyre,  and  succeeded,  had  he  not 
fallen  in  with  Socrates,  in  whom  the  beautiful  and  the  true 
were  so  harmoniously  blended  as  to  captivate  the  whole  soul  of 
the  aspiring  youth.  Certainly  he  has  given  us  every  thing  but 
the  metre  of  poetry  in  his  Dialogues.  And  his  dictum^  Aris- 
totle and  Quinctilian  agree  in  characterizing  as  a  middle  species 
between  prose  and  verse.  He  had  a  noble  instrument  to  play 
upon — the  Greek  language  in  all  the  infinite  flexibility  of  its 
nature,  in  all  the  matchless  perfection  of  its  highest  development ; 
the  new  Attic  dialect,  with  all  its  soft,  sweet,  flute-like  melody; 
and  he  drew  from  it  strains  of  enchanting,  unearthly  music. 
The  epigram  which  he  composed  in  honor  of  Aristophanes 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  inscribed  on  his  own 
tombstone :  The  Graces,  seeking  to  find  some  sacred  and  im- 
perishable abode,  found  the  soul  of  Plato. 

Aristotle. 

From  the  Academy,  we  now  pass  to  the  Lyceum — from  a 
contemplative  and  ideal,  to  a  metaphysical  and  practical  philos- 
ophy. From  Plato,  we  turn  to  his  most  distinguished  pupil — 
from  the  personified  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  to  the  embodied  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  of  Greece  and  the  world. 

The  birth-place  of  Aristotle  is  commemorated  in  the  sur- 
name by  which  he  is  familiarly  known— the  Stagirite.  The 
influence  of  his  parentage  is  perpetuated  in  his  Jove  for  the 
physical  sciences — his  father  was  a  physician  in  the  court  of 
Macedon,  and  traced  the  origin  of  his  family  back  to  Escula- 
piu&    Deprived  of  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  left  his  na« 
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tive  country,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Aternea,  found  a 
home  in  Athens — a  father  in  Plato.    Different  as  thej  were 
in  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  he  soon  attracted  the  attentioD 
of' his  master,  and  gained  his  admiration  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  a  favorite  pupiL    Plato  used  to  call  him  the  Mind  of 
the  school,  and  to  say  when  he  was  absent :  **  I  speak  to  a  deaf 
audience ;  Intellect  is  not  here."    After  disciplining  himself  for 
twenty  years  in  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  teaching  rhetoric 
during^  a  portion  of  the  same  time  in  a  school  of  his  own,  be 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  take  charge  of 
the  education  of  Alexander,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen — a  charge 
to  which  he  had  long  before  been  invited  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  by  the  father,  who,  in  announcing  the  birth  of  the  chiU 
to  the  philosopher,  professed  to  be  grateful  to  the  gods,  not  so 
much  for  giving  him  a  son,  as  for  permitting  him  to  be  born  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle.    Despite  these  extravagant  expectations, 
Aristotle  executed  his  trust  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  pu|Hl 
and  parents.    Philip  admitted  him  to  his  public  counsds,  re- 
built at  his  request  the  town  of  Stagira,  and  restored  to  the  in- 
habitants their  ancient  privileges,  and  gave  him  many  other  un- 
equivocal tokens  of  gratitude  and  esteem.    Alexander  professed 
himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  father ; 
since  Philip  had  only  given  him  life,  while  Aristotle  had  taught 
him  the  art  of  living  well.    And  the  truljr  noble  character  of 
the  youthful  hero,  tiU  it  was  marred  by  uninterrupted  success ; 
his  command  of  his  passions,  till  he  was  corrupted  by  flattery ; 
his  regard  for  literature,  science  and  the  arts ;  the  surpassing 
greatness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  all  the  earlier  meas- 
ures of  his  reign ;  and  indeed  the  grand  and  comprehenave 
schemes  of  public  policy  which  he  was  forming  and  maturing 
to  the  very  last,  go  far  to  justify  the  sentiment  of  Alexander, 
and  scarcely  shed  more  lustre  on  himself,  than  they  reflect  upon 
his  aspiring  and  far-seeinff  teacher. 

Returning  to  Athens  after  an  absence  of  some  half  a  dozen 
years,  and  finding  Xenocrates  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Aristotle  established  a  rival  school  of  philosophy  in  the 
Lyceum,  a  public  grove  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  highly  adorned  by  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  and  was  used  as 
a  gymnasium  for  military  exercises.  Here  he  held  daily  conver- 
sations with  such  as  resorted  to  him,  walking  as  he  conversed; 
whence  he  and  his  followers  derived  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 
He  was  present  at  the  Lyceum  twice  every  day.    The  forenoon 
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was  deToted  to  his  intimate  pupils,  to  whom  he  then  expound- 
ed the  difficult  parts  of  science ;  bis  Esoteric  Philosophy ;  his 
subtle  notions  touching  Beings  Nature,  and  God.  This  be  called 
his  Morning  Walk.  In  the  evening,  he  admitted  all  who  were 
desirous  of  hearing  him ;  and  then  he  discoursed  in  a  more  fa- 
miliar manner  on  subjects  more  closely  connected  with  comn^on 
life ;  such  as  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ethics,  and  Political  Economy, 
which  constituted  his  Exoteric  Philosophy.  This  he  called  his 
Evening  Walk.  Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum 
twelve  years.  Deprived  of  the  patronage  of  Alexander,  and 
r^arded  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
that  ambitious  prince ;  cons|Mred  against  by  demagogues,  and 
charged  with  impiety  by  the  priests,  he  at  length  left  Athens, 
with  the  observation  (alluding  to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates) 
that  he  would  spare  the  Athenians  the  guilt  of  a  second  crime 
against  philosophy.  He  retired,  with'  most  of  his  pupils,  to 
Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died  soon  after  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  as  some  say,  from  poisofi  administered  by  his 
own  hand,  but  more  probably  from  exhaustion  and  decay  in- 
duced by  excessive  watchfulness  and  application  to  study*  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Stagira,  where  his  countrymen,  in  rev* 
erence  for  his  genius,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  did  what 
they  could  to  honor  and  preserve  his  memory  by  an  altar  and  a 
tomb.  But  Aristotle  has  done  far  more  to  embalm  and  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Stagira ;  his  was  a  chequered  though  by 
no  means  a  romantic  or  eventful  life.  He  received  the  highest 
honors  which  are  bestowed  on  genius  and  learning.  He  expe- 
rienced also  the  neglect  and  persecution  which  have  too.oilen 
been  the  allotment  of  gifted  souls.  His  sun  set  in  clouds; 
but  his  name  shines  with  increasing  brightness,  like  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  through  the  darkening  night  of  aces. 

We  shall  give  a  somewhat  more  minute  analysis  of  his  char- 
acter and  habits,  as  we  wish  in  the  sequel  to  call  attention  pair- 
ticularly  to  him  and  his  works.  The  person  of  Aristotle  wa» 
far  from  commanding  or  prepossessing.  His  short  stature  and 
slender  form  gave  additional  pertinence  and  emphasis,if  they  did 
not  in  part  give  rise,  to  the  surname  of  Intellect  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  the  Academy.  His  eyes  too  were  remark- 
ably small.  His  nose  (perhaps  by  way  of  compensation) 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  largely  developed  member.  To 
complete  the  catalogue  of  his  physical  disadvantagesi  he  m 
said  to  have  lisped  and  stammered  in  his  speech. 
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CoDScioQS  of  his  ungracious  person,  Aristotle  is  said  to  hare 
been  anxious  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  richness  and  elegance 
of  his  dress..  His  mantle  was  of  costly  materials  and  brilliant 
colors.  He  wore  rings  of  great  value ;  and  he  shaved  both  his 
head  and  his  face,  while  the  other  disciples  of  Plato  wore  long 
hair  and  long  beards. 

His  diet  was  not  luxurious,  like  hts  dress,  but  ample  and 
wholesome.  His  constitution  was  naturally  feeble;  but  he 
strengthened  it  by  temperance  and  exercise';  and,  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  in  that  pr(^r  union  of  phj»- 
ical  with  mental  exertion  which  is  so  strikingly  symbolized  by 
his  PeripaUiic  lectures,  he  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health 
through  a  long  life  of  the  most  intense  study  and  thought. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Aristotle,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
was  kindly,  affectionate,  and  generous.  In  his  domestic  and  jo- 
cial  relations,  he  certainly  does  not  show  that  cold,  passionless 
and  heartless  character,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  toorks. 
True,  he  did  not  marry  till  the  unsusceptible,  unpoetical  age  of 
thirty-seven — ^the  very  age,  too,  which  his  unbiassed  judgment 
had  pronounced  to  be  the  proper  age  for  a  man  to  marry.  But 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  that,  at  that  period  of  life,  he  should 
be  capable  of  a  match  of  friendship  and  affection.  Such  was 
his  marriage  to  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  his  deposed 
and  murdered  friend  Hermias,  whom  he  wedded,  not  when  she 
was  heiress  to  a  throne,  but  when  ^e  was  a  fugitive  and  an 
exile,  with  no  attractions  but  her  personal  charms,  and  no  dower 
but  her  virtues.  And  when  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  friend,  was 
no  more,  so  lavish  was  he  in  the  tokens  of  his  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  so  nearly  divine  were  (he  honors  with 
which  he  commemorated  their  virtues,  that  the  Athenians 
charged  him  with  impiety — ^with  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
the  gods.  In  like  manner,  after  the  death  of  his  master  Plato, 
he  wrote  verses  in  his  praise,  erected^altars  in  honor  of  him,  and 
mscribed  upon  his  monument  an  epitaph  of  which  a  Latin  ver- 
sion is  preserved : 

Gratus  Aristoteles  struit  hoc  altare  Platoni, 
Qnem  tube  injiute  vel  ceiebFare  ne&s. 

But  as  he  grew  older,  his  generous  nature  seems  to  have  been 
eaten  up  by  bis  inordinate  ambition.  The  desire  of  distinction 
and  the  pride  of  intellectual  superiority  prompted  him  to  meas- 
ures which  were  alike  ungenerous  and  unjust    We  give  no 
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credence  to  the  improbable  story  of  his  jealous  and  furious 
quarrel  with  the  aged  Plato.  Of  this  the  aboTe  epitaph  Vitrt 
alone  a  sufficient  refutation.  We  do  not  severely  censure,  in- 
deed we  scarcely  wonder  at  his  indignation  and  disgust  at  the 
preference  of  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates  to  himself  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Academic  Chair.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
maUy  though  it  was  hardly  becoming  the  philosopher,  to  cher- 
ish instead  of  checking  the  ardor  and  ambition  which  fired  the 
breast  of  Alexander  for  the  conquest  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
esteemed  the  common  enemies  of  all  Greece,  and  to  whose 
sovereign  Aristotle  felt  a  special  animosity  for  putting  to  death 
his  friend  Hermias.  All  these  offences  against  the  purity  or 
dignity  of  philosophy,  we  can  overlook.  But  we  know  no 
apology,  we  can  conceive  of  none,  for  the  studied  injustice 
with  which  he  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  other  philoso- 
phers, depreciated  the  wisdom  of  former  ages,  and  erected  his 
own  edifice  upon  the  ruins  of  every  other  structure,  insomuch 
that  Lord  Bacon,  with  no  less  truth  than  severity,  remarked, 
that  "  like  a  Turkish  despot,  he  thought  be  could  not  reign  se- 
cure, till  he  had  first  slain  all  his  brethren."  He  seeks  to  dis- 
guise this  injustice  under  the  garb  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  as 
appears  from  a  favorite  adage  of  his,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  Latin  dress:  Amicus  Flato,  amicas  Socrates,  magis  tamen 
amica  Veritas.  But  this  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury,  as  every 
reader  feels,  when  he  sees  that  this  supreme  regard  for  the  truth 
is  only  a  cover  for  vaulting  ambition  and  overweening  self- 
love.  Aristotle  had  friends,  and  loved  them ;  but  they  were 
personal,  not  literary.  They  might  command  his  affections,  and 
to  some  extent  his  services,  but  they  must  not  interfere  with  his 
ambition.  He  had  a  heart,  but  he  kept  it  at  home.  It  never 
appears  in  his  works,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  one  absorbing 
passion — the  desire  of  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

The  ambition,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  We  are  doubtless  indebted  to  it  in  part  for  the 
prodigious  exertions  and  no  less  prodigious  achievements  of  this 
most  intellectual  of  all  philosophers.  In  him,  exorbitant  am- 
bition, indefatigable  industry,  and  extraordinary  talents,  con- 
spired to  do  a  work  whose  variety  and  vastness  are  amazing  to 
look  upon,  and  would  be  quite  appalling  when  undertaken  by  al- 
most any  other  man  Plato  early  observed  of  him,  that  he  re- 
quired the  rein  rather  than  the  spur.  In  the  Academy,  his  indus- 
try in  perusing  and  copying  manuscripts  was  unexampled,  weU 
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sigh  incredible.    He  was  named,  par  fxcdlenu,  the  reader,  or 

the  student.    And  he  doubtless  kept  up  these  studious  habits 

through  life.     Hence  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  illustration 

from  Dooksy  which  is  so  apparent  in  his  works.     It  would  seem 

as  if  there  were  not  an  opinion  in  philosophy,  or  a  fact  in  histoiy,  i 

but  he  knows  it  and  refers  to  it — not  an  oration  ever  spoken,  or  ^ 

a  poem  ever  sung,  but  he  has  read  it  and  quoted  from  it. 

His  talent  and  industry  were  no  less  remarkable  in  the  o&far- 
vaiion^  whether  of  natural  phenomena  or  of  passing  events.  He 
was  largely  endowed  with  those  perceptive  faculties,  in  which 
Plato  was  so  deficient.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  and  education  for  universal  knowledge.  There  is 
scarcely  a  phenomenon  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  in  the  air  or  in 
the  starry  concave,  which  he  does  not  describe,  as  if  from  per- 
sonal observation.  There  is  scarcely  an  animal  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
which  he  does  not  speak  of  as  if  he  had  dissected  its  frame  and 
learned  from  personal  inspection  all  its  habits.  If  we  were 
called  on  to  select  at  this  day  the  book,  which  contains  in  the 
smallest  compass  the  greatest  number  of  curious  and  instructive 
facts  touching  every  variety  of  animals,  we  do  not  know  but  it 
would  be  the  Natural  History  of  Aristotle.  In  reading  it, 
though  we  know  that  the  resources  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  were  employed  in  furnishing  the  materials,  and  the  ener- 

S'es  of  a  master  mind  were  long  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
em,  still  we  wonder  how  he  came  by  such  a  vast  accumulation 
of  zoological  knowledge  in  an  age  and  country  so  little  given  to 
physical  researches. 

But  remarkable  as  Aristotle  was  for  the  observation  of  facts, 
he  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  use  he  made  of  them  by 
reflexion  and  reason.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  retain  a  phre- 
nological classification  which  we  borrowed  in  speaking  of  Plato, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  metaphysical  accuracy, 
is  quite  convenient  in  practical  and  descriptive  analysis,  those 
reflective  faculties  which  had  such  undue  prominence  in  Plato, 
were  developed  in  Aristotle  in  wonderful  harmony  with  his 

!)erceptive  faculties.  .If  we  confine  our  attention  to  histn/e^ 
edual  nature,  few  minds  were  ever  better  balanced  than  Aris- 
totle's. He  had  in  due  proportion  the  faculty  of  comparison, 
and  he  understood  the  legitimate  use  of  it.  We  see  it  in  the 
frequent  and  pertinent  illustration  of  his  doctrines  by  corres- 
ponding principles  and  analogous  facts.    His  comparisons  are 
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not  mere  figures  of  speecL  They  are  designed  to  illustrate, 
not  to  embellish  his  discourse.  His  analogies  are  presented  as 
analogies,  not  as  proofe — as  affording  a  presumption  or  con* 
firmation,  not  as  establishing  a  conclusion.  Again  we  see  it  in 
his  marrellous  power  of  classificaHon.  He  obsenres  facts,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  them,  as  of  arranging 
them  in  due  order  and  method.  An  isolated  fact,  stated  for  its 
own  sake,  without  regard  to  any  prmciple — out  of  its  relation 
to  any  system — would  be  an  anomaly  m  this  philosopher's 
works.  In  Natural  History,  he  collects  his  materials  before  he 
touches  his  pen ;  and  when  he  commences  writing,  his  great 
business  is  to  classify  and  explain  them.  Comparative  Anatomy 
(in  its  broadest  sense)  was  a  favorite  subject  with  him.  We 
know  of  no  one,  who  so  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  Father 
of  that  science.  In  bis  works  on  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  he  uses  facts  to  confirm  and  establish  principles. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  was  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  induction  in  Philosophy.  Macaulay  has 
shown  conclusively,  in  the  Review,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  differed  from  the  modems 
— ^that  Aristotle,  for  instance,  differed  from  Bacon — not  so  much 
in  the  means  which  he  knew  how  to  employ,  as  in  the  ends 
which  he  chose  to  pursue.  Had  Aristotle  sought  to  discover 
the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  and  to  lay  them  under  con- 
tribution to  the  necessities,  the  comforts  or  the  pleasures  of  man, 
he  would  have  used  the  Inductive  Method.  Any  man  would ; 
for  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  which,  we  take  it,  is  not 
so  very  uncommon  as  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  mod- 
em times.  Aristotle  did  follow  that  method  more  or  less  in  all 
his  practical  works.  His  rules  in  the  Art  of  Poetry  are  either 
deductions  from  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  or  inferences  from 
those  facts  in  human  nature,  which  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness establishes.  In  like  manner,  his  Rhetoric  rests  upon  the 
twofold  basis  of  mental  consciousness  and  rhetorical  usage. 
Even  his  Logic,  which  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  decry,  as 
wholly  speculative,  barren  of  utility,  and  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice of  mankind,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  classification  or 
analysis,  and  a  masterly  one  too,  of  the  manner  in  which  men 
actually  reason,  and  always  have  reasoned,  and  always  will, 
while  they  continue  to  reason  correctly.  And  yet  wise  men 
and  great  men,  ever  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  have  plumed 
themselves  on  the  discovery,  that  the  syllogism  can  never  lead 
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to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  de- 
duced in  the  conclusion  which  was  not  already  involved  in  the 
8 remises — a  fact  which  Aristotle  knew  as  well  as  Bacon  or 
Leid — ^but  a  fact  which  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  Aris- 
totle, or  the  value  he  attached  to  the  syllogism,  since  he  never 
recommended  it  as  a  nieans  of  discovering  new  truth,  but  as  a 
test  of  the  proof  by  which  known  truth  is  professedly  estab- 
lished, and  never  proposed  it  as  a  new  method  of  reasoning, 
but  only  as  a  classification  or  analysis  of  the  essential  steps  by 
which  men  must  proceed  if  they  would  reason  correctly.     "We 
might  also  take  up  the  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  show  that   the 
autnor  every  where  recognizes  and  proceeds  upon  the  Inductive 
method.     The  latter,  especially,  as  we  may  show  more  fully 
hereafter,  was  in  its  original  and  complete  form  an  enlarged  in- 
duction of  political  principles  from  observed  facts,  which  can 
scarcely  be  matched  in  all  the  political  treatises  of  modem 
times.    But  we  cannot  enlarge  in  this  connexion.    Let  a  few 
more  Whateleys  arise  to  bring  back  one  science  after  another 
to  the  basis  on  which  they  were  placed  by  Aristotle,  and  the 
public  mind  will  at  length  be  disabused  again  of  a  world  of 
prejudice,  which  has  too  long  pressed  like  an  incubus  on  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite.    The  fact  is,  that  no  one  man 
ever  did  more  to  classify  isolated  facts,  and  to  reduce  to  a  system 
the  undigested   materials  of  human  knowledge.     This  is  the 
chief  merit  of  Aristotle,  as  a  philosopher.     He  would  have 
done  an  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  science,  had  he 
merely  set  the  example,  and  marked  out  the  way.    But  in  some 
departments,  he  seems  not  only  to  have  marked  out  the  way 
but  to  have  arrived  almost  at  the  end  of  human  attainment,  as 
all  would  be  more  ready  to  allow,  were  they  more  familiar  with 
his  admirable  but  much  neglected  practical  treatises,  and  as  all 
do  virtually  concede   who    acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
Whateley's  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  since  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  those  works  consists  in  a  return  to  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  Aristotelian  method. 

We  have  said,  that  Aristotle  had  the  faculty  of  comparison 
in  due  proportion.  And  we  have  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
use  it.  But  causality  was  perhaps  his  leading  organ.  And 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  rather  than  from  effect  to  cause, 
seems  to  have  been  his  supreme  delight.  When  he  saw  an 
effect,  he  was  always  eager  to  know  its  cause.  He  knew  how 
to  reason  k  posteriori,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  it.    This  is  evi- 
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dent  from  his  Natural  History,  Meteorology,  and  other  practi- 
cal treatises,  ia  which  he,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  from  an 
observation  of  the  facts  to  a  discovery  of  their  causes  or  prin- 
ciples. But  he  was  more  fond  of  a  priori  argumentation.  He 
loved  to  retire  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sense  and  dwell  in  a 
world  of  pure,  untrammelled  reason.  He  delighted  to  go  back 
of  phenomena,  and  revel  among  the  essence  and  abstract  quali- 
ties of  things.  This  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  his  Phy- 
sics. This  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  subjects 
which  make  up  our  treatises  on  Chemistir  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy. It  lies  entirely  back  of  these.  It  is  made  up  of  what 
we  should  call  metorphysical  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  time, 
place,  motion,  cause,  essence,  and  the  like  abstractions.  And  if 
such  be  his  Physics,  what  must  his  Meta-Physics  be  ?  If  his 
Physics  carry  us  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sense,  whither  will 
his  Meta-Physics-^his  Beyond-Physics — conduct  us?  We 
leave  the  question  for  the  imagination  of  our  readers. 

Judging  from  his  Works,  we  should  take  Aristotle  to  be,  just 
what  he  is  commonly  considered,  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  pure  Intellection,  the  world  ever  saw.  If  he  observed  facts, 
it  was  that  he  might  reason  upon  them.  If  he  used  a  compari- 
son, it  was  always  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or  confirmation, 
never  for  the  sake  of  embellishment.  If  he  had  taste,  it  was 
wholly  a  judgment — scarcely  at  all  a  feeling.  If  he  had  im- 
agination, it  was  wholly  employed  in  conjuring  up  entities  and 
quiddities  for  the  exercise  of  his  ratiocination.  If  he  had  wit,  it 
discovered  no  incongruities,  but  those  of  an  argument.  If  he 
ever  laughed,  it  was  at  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  hail 
put  his  adversary.  If  he  ever  wept,  it  was  because  he  found 
himself  in  such  a  position.  He  writes  upon  Poetry  without  a 
sign  of  emotion — upon  Ethics,  as  if  virtue  were  an  intellectual 
habit,  rather  than  a  state  of  the  heart.  His  treatise  on  Rheto- 
ric aims  at  furnishing  the  speaker  with  matter  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  manner.  He  discusses  taste  and  imagination 
without  a  particle  of  either.  He  treats  of  the  passions  as  if  he 
had  seen  them  in  others,  but  Aever  felt  them  himself.  He  tells 
all  about  figures  of  speech,  but  never  perpetrates  one  bolder 
than  a  logical  comparison. 

Now  when  in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  considered,  that  Aris- 
totle was  deficient  in  the  organ  of  language,  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine what  sort  of  a  figure  he  makes  in  his  writings.  He  uses 
words,  as  if  he  was  continually  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  ex- 
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haustiDg  htf  meagre  stock.    Particles^  in  wfai<i  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  singularly  rich,  and  vrhich  so  adorn  the  style  of  the 
elegant  Plato,  scarcely  belone  to  his  vocabulary.    Rhetorical 
epithets  would  seem  as  much  out  of  place  in  his  writiogs,  as 
flowers  in  a  snow-bank.    Nouns  and  verbs,  coupled  together  by 
the  causal  conjunctions,  compose  the  whole  structure  of  his  lan- 
guage.   And  there  is  not  enough  to  clothe  his  ideas.    Moreover 
they  are  put  together  in  the  clumsiest  and  most  uncouth  style 
imaginable.    His  translator  must  expand  his  language  to  twice 
its  original  compass,  and  reconstruct  his  sentences,  and  then  he 
must  alter  the  arrai^ement  of  whole  paragraphs  to  suit  the  ear 
or  the  taste  of  an  English  reader.    He  uses  a  kind  of  short- 
hand language,  which,  as  the  inventor  is  not  at  hand  to  explain 
it,  you  must  often  study  long  before  you  can  discover  the  clew 
by  which  it  may  be  deciphered.    He  gives  you  his  process,  as 
it  were,  in  algebraic  signs— clear  and  satisfactory  enough 
doubtless  to  the  author,  but  he  has  forgotten  to  furnish  his  read- 
er with  any  explanation  of  their  significance.    He  sets  before 
you,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  geometrical  diagrams,  which,  to  his 
perspicacious  view,  are  a  sufficiently  full  and  distinct  image  of 
his  science,  but  which  leave  to  his  reader  the  not  very  easy  task 
of  making  out  for  himself  the  propositions  and  demonstrations 
the  best  way  he  can.    It  is  for  this  reason — his  sdngular  concise- 
ness and  obscurity — his  absolute  clumsiness  and  repulsiveness 
as  a  writer — that  Aristotle  has  been  so  grossly  misunderstood 
and  so  greatly  depreciated.    But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  break  through  so  hard  and  rough  a  shell,  will  find  himself 
richly  rewarded  when  he  comes  at  the  kernel. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  founders  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Lyceum.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  them ;  and 
it  extends  to  their  persons  no  less  than  their  characters ;  to 
their  manner  of  life  no  less  than  their  systems  of  philosophy. 
They  were  both  of  illustrious  parentage;  but  Apollo  was  never 
iabled  to  have  been  the  father  of  Aristotle,  and  no  bees  were 
ever  fancied  to  have  clustered  around  his  lips  in  sleeping  infan- 
cy. Fiction  has  adorned  the  birth  of  Plato  with  the  most  ro- 
mantic tales,  while  history  simply  records  of  Aristotle,  that  he 
was  born  at  Stagira,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
Plato  devoted  much  of  his  youth  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry ; 
Aristotle  spent  the  same  period  of  life  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Romance  presided  over  Plato's  introduction  to  the  pur- 
suit of  philosophy ;  Science  was  the  presiding  genius  at  the 
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initiation  of  Aristotle.  Plato's  master  called  him  ^^  the  Swan 
of  the  Academy ;"  Aristotle's  master  surnamed  him  '^  the  In* 
tellect  of  the  School ;"  the  latter  was  employ^  in  copying 
manuscripts,  collecting  facts,  and  canvassing  opmions,  while  the 
former  was  absorbed  m  studying  his  own  nature,  gathering  in 
beautiful  fancies,  and  writing  imaemary  Dialogues.  Plato  had 
a  large  frame  and  a  comely  face,  but  paid  very  little  regard  to 
dress  or  personal  appearance ;  Aristotle's  stature  was  dimmu- 
tive  and  his  features  irregular,  but  he  strove  to  compensate  the 
disadvantage  by  the  richness  and  elegance  of  his  outward 
adonun^.  Aristotle  was  twice  married ;  Plato,  never — the 
former  lived  on  earth,  the  latter  in  the  air.  Both  visited  Courts 
and  instructed  Princes ;  but  the  one  trained  his  pupil  to  gain 
the  mastery  of  the  real  world,  while  the  other  would  fain  have 
taught  his  to  establish  an  ideal  Republic.  Each  established  a 
new  and  independent  School ;  but  the  one  sat  before  his  pupils, 
and  taught  a  speculative  and  musing  philosophy,  while  the  oth- 
er walked  among  his  scholars,  and  taught  a  practical  and  reason* 
ing  system.  Plato  was  all  Ideality,  Aristotle  had  none.  Plato 
was  a  better  writer  than  reasoner,  Aristotle  could  reason  far 
better  than  he  could  write.  Plato  reasoned  more  by  analogy ; 
Aristotle  more  by  induction.  Both  were  too  fond  of  a  priori 
speculations :  but  the  one  believed  in  his,  because  he  admired 
them  as  beautiful ;  the  other  held  to  his,  because  he  thought  he 
could  prove  them  true.  The  one  argued ;  the  other  felt :  the 
one  established  .by  inference ;  the  other  saw  by  intuition.  Pla* 
to's  reason  was  seated  very  much  in  his  heart;  Aristotle's 
feelings  lay  wholly  in  his  head.  The  one  was  the  personifica* 
tion  of  German  Idealism ;  the  other  the  embodiment  of  Scotch 
Metaphysics.  Aristotle  would  have  made  a  good  Englishman ; 
Plato  could  not  have  breathed  the  air  of  London.  Ooethe  has 
well  characterized  them : — Aristotle  as  a  man  of  architectural 

? renins  who  seeks  a  solid  basis  for  his  building,  but  seeks  no 
iirther,  who  describes  an  immense  circuit  for  its  foundations, 
collects  materials  from  all  sides,  arranges  them,  and  lays  one 
above  the  other,  and  thus  ascends  in  a  regular  form  pyramidally, 
while  Plato,  like  an  obelisk,  nay,  like  a  flame,  seeks  the  heav* 
ens.  We  can  readily  conceive  of  them,  as  they  are  painted  by 
Raphael  in  his  School  of  Athens.  *    Aristotle  with  a  look  of 


*  See  a  fine  article  on  Plato  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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deep  thought,  and  penetrating  eyes  directed  forward ;  ixrhiie 
Plato  raises  bis  eye  and  lifts  up  his  right  arm,  as  if  testifying  of 
the  worlds  above,  like  a  prophet. 

As  compared  with  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  more 
brilliant  and  imposing,  but  less  symmetrical  and  complete— 
they  are  better  fitted  to  dazzle  and  excite  admiration.  But  be 
is  the  man  to  command  our  veneration  and  attract  our  love. 
Plato  may  have  had  more  imagination  and  emotion ;  Aristotle 
more  intellection  and  ratiocination — the  heart  may  have  been 
more  developed  in  the  one  and  the  head  in  the  other.  But  in 
Socrates,  head,  heart  and  hand ;  reason,  feeling,  and  action,  were 
!all  combined,  duly  proportioned,  and  perfectly  harmonized.— 
Plato  and  Aristotle  must  have  been  put  together  to  make  a 
Socrates.  They  are  the  extremes,  and  he  the  mean,  in  a  moral  pro- 

[ portion.  Or,  to  draw  a  better  illustration  from  the  analysis  of 
ight,  in  them  are  seen  the  separate  colors  of  the  spectrum,  from 
the  soft  violet  to  the  blazing  red ;  in  him  those  colors  are  blended 
into  a  pure  and  perfect  white.  He  is  like  a  plane  mirror,  wliich 
reflects  the  exact  complexion  of  nature,  and  images  every  ob- 
ject just  as  it  is.  They  are  like  refracting  lenses,  which  form 
magnified  or  diminished  images  and  clothe  them  with  the  bril* 
fiant  hues  of  the  rainbow.  A  writer  of  the  transcendental 
school  has  grouped  the  three  philosophers  with  other  men  of 
transcendental  genius,  and  characterized  them  thus:  There 
is  a  large  class  of  writers,  who  take  a  side  and  defend  it  the 
best  they  can — such  were  JiristoUe^  Lucretius,  Milton,  Burke 
A  smaller  class  state  things  as  they  believe  them  to  be — Pldo^ 
Epicurus,  Cicero,  Luther,  Montaigne.  Two  orthree  disinterest- 
ed witnesses  have  been  in  the  world,  who  have  stated  the  facts, 
as  they  are,  and  whose  testimony  stands  unimpeached  from  age 
to  age — such  were  Homer,  Socrates,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare. 
These  men  never  mistake.  You  might  asiwell  say  there  was  un- 
truth in  the  song  of  the  wind,  or  the  light  of  the  sun."  Plato 
was  great  in  writing,  Aristotle  in  reasoning.  Socrates  might 
have  been^reat  in  either,  but  he  was  chiefly  great  in  that  which 
is  greater — in  acting.  They  could  shine  in  the  Court  and  the 
School.  So  could  he ;  but  he  could  also  rule  in  the  Camp  and 
the  Forum.  Aristotle  could  convince  the  understanding  of 
men,  and  Plato  could  delight  their  fancy ;  but  Socrates  could 
sway  their  hearts  and  their  lives.  In  them,  you  may  admire  the 
Poet,  the  Scholar,  the  Philosopher;  in  him,  you  must  reverence 
the  Hero,  the  Prophet,  the  Man. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
Dominici  Diodati  I.  C.  Neapolitani,  De  Christo  Grjece 

LOQUENTE  EXERCITATIO. 
Tiamlated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  D.  D.,  of  Western  Independent  College,  Exeter,  England. 

Continued  from  p.  4S9,  VoL  XI. 

Past  IL    Arguments  adduced  to  show  that  Christy  the  Apostles^ 
and  all  the  Jews  used  the  Hellenistic  tongue. 

Our  former  part  has  been  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  Pa- 
lestine. Our  present  task  is  to  sustain,  as  best  we  may,  the  po- 
sition that  all  the  Jews,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  employed  no 
other  tongue  as  the  common  medium  of  their  intercourse  but 
this.  We  must,  however,  prelude  our  argument  to  this  effect 
with  a  remark  or  two  designed  to  throw  light  upon  all  that  is 
to  follow.     We  begin,  then,  with  stating : 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  language  was  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  Palestine  199  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  it  struck  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  national  mind.  In  the  second  place,  that  the  Jews  re- 
tained the  use  of  the  Chaldee  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
so  as  to  be  bilingual.  Thus  among  themselves  they  used  the 
Chaldee,  which  they  called  theirno/ive  ^ongt^€  (linguam  patriam), 
and  with  foreigners  the  Greek,  the  vernacular  language  of  their 
masters.  This  fact  is  proved  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  works  of  Flavins  Josephus,  which 
mark  with  sufficient  clearness  the  distinction  between  the  one  as 
a  recent  introduction,  and  the  other  as  native  to  the  land.  Thus, 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  we  read  that  the  second 
brother  replied  to  the  one  who  asked  him  would  he  eat  swine's 
flesh  or  die,  in  the  following  words  in  his  native  tongue^  **  I  will 
not  do  it ;''  and  again  a  little  after  it  is  said,  **  Their  mother  ex- 
horted each  of  them  in  their  native  language  boldly."  So 
also  when  the  mother  was  summoned  by  Antiochus,  and  enjoined 
to  persuade  her  only  surviving  son  to  eat  the  swine's  flesh,  she 
promised  the  monarch,  in  Greek,  that  she  would  do  as  he  de- 
siredi  but  directly  addressing  her  son  in  his  native  idiom,  urged 
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him  to  persist,  and  bending  towards  him,  mocked  the  tyrant 
while  she  said,  '^  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  son, — fear  not  this 
cruel  monster,''  etc,  etc.*  Judas  Maccabeus,  too,  vrhen  en- 
gaging in  battle  against  Gorgias,  addressed  his  soldiers  in  the 
same  language;  ^' Judas  invoked  the  Lord  to  be  their  keeper 
and  their  leader  in  the  fight,  beginning  in  his  counity*s  tongue" 
etc.,  etc-t  The  Jews,  moreover,  when  they  had  routed  the 
forces  of  Grorgias,  used  it — for  we  read  that  '^  they  shouted  with 
tumultuous  joy,  and  blessed  Almighty  God  in  their  own  tongue,'^ 
etc.,  etc4 

To  the  same  cause  must  we  attribute,  the  excellency  of  *be 
Syriac  version,  the  translator's  '*  naiive  tongue"  being  the  Ara- 
mean,  as  we  gather  from  Second  Maccabees  15 :  37.     This 
double  use,  however,  gradually  passed  away,  from  the  length 
and  closeness  of  the  intercourse  maintained  with  the  Greek  set* 
tiers,  who  occupied  the  country  for  nineteen  years,  namely  from 
161  to  142  before  Christ.    From  that  period  the  Jews  began  to 
use  the  Greek  exclusively,  and  to  lay  aside  the  Chaldee  alto- 
gether.   In  the  third  place,  we  affirm,  as  we  have  already  done 
more  than  once,  that  the  Jews  adopted  no  other  dialect  than  the 
Hellenistic     By  this  we  mean  that  the  elder  Jews,  familiar 
with  the  Chaldee  tongue,  retained  in  their  adopted  Greek  occa- 
sional Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  and  idioms :  for  instance, 
i  viog  tijg  antoUiag^  son  of  perdiiiony  for  an  utterly  abandoned 
person ;  tig  (m  ^vaereu  ix  rov  coifAarog  rov  Saratov  rovrav^  who 
will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  deaths  for  from  this  mor- 
tal body  ;  *j4iM,ii9  leym  vfuv^  amen  I  say  to  yoUy  for  truly  I  say  to 
you  ;  thus  also  tig  yiefrat  into  Gehenna^  for  into  the  place  of 
torment ;  'Uaarra  for  save  now  ;  'Pa^^i  for  master  ;  'Pafi§m% 
for  my  master;  heaven  of  heavens^  for  the  highest  heaven; 
to  speak  to  the  hearty  for  to  comfort;  do  justice  ofnd  judgment, 
for  just  judgment y  and  unnumbered  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort  of  which  Solomon  Glass,§  Brian  Walton,||  and  especisd- 
ly  James  Rheinfort,  in  his  Syntagma  of  Dissertations  on  the 


*  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  7,  v.  8,  21,  2T  et  seq.   [i^  ncngU^  9«'^-] 
Joseph,  de  Imp.  Ration  is,  p.  513,  §  12,  p.  517,  §  16. 
t  Lib.  2  Mach.  cap.  12,  v.  36  et  37. 

I  Lit).  2  Mach.  cap.  11,  v.  19. 
{  Glassius  in  Philologia  Sacra. 

II  Walton  in  Proleg.  Folygl.  p.  45  ad  4*8. 
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Style  of  the  new  Testament,  treat  more  at  lar^e  than  we 
can  renture  upon  here.  That  this  dialect  of  Ore^>  called  by 
Biblical  critics  the  Hellenistic,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  and  was  common  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in  this  division  of  my  essay.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  as  to  its  prevalence  among  the  Jews  in 
general. 

Chapter  I.  Designed  to  prove  that  from  the  age  of  the  Mac* 
caheesy  the  Hdlenistic  dicdect  was  the  vernacular  language 
of  Pdestine,  and  toas  that  commonly  spoken  by  the  Jetos^jf 

§  1.  The  Jews  composed  their  Books  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect 

from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Most  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  as  was  natural,  composed 
their  works  in  the  dialect  of  their  respective  countries;  but  the 
Hebrews  were  impelled  to  the  same  practice,not  only  by  the  more 
obvious  reasons,  but  also  by  a  superstitious  dislike  to  unnecessaiy 
communication  with  foreigners.  They  thought  it  unbecoming 
to  study  a  foreign  tongue,  or  be  more  than  commonly  versed  in 
their  own,  because,  as  Josephus  avers,*  these  were  accomplish- 
ments shared  by  slaves.  They  therefore  never  wrote  in  any  other 
language  than  that  which  was  current  among  their  own  coun- 

S^men.  Hence  it  was  that,  when  the  Jews  spoke  Hebrew, 
OSes,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  etc.,  wrote  in  Hebrew.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  rule,  when  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  had  taken  up  the  Chaldee,  we  find  Ezra,  Dan- 
iel, and  Nehemiah  writing  in  that  language.  The  Law,  more- 
over, was  translated  into  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rabbis  Azariahf  and  Gedaliah.;]:  When,  then,  from  tne  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  we  find  the  Jewish  books,  canonical  apd  unca- 
nonical,  alike  (xoeyovuiol  oKavwunoi)  composed  in  the  Grecian 
tongue,  nay  more,  the  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  books  translated 
into  that  tongue,  are  we  not  constrained  to  own  that  about 
that  time  the  Greek  was  the  familiar  and  vernacular  language 
of  the  Jews  ?§ 

*  Joseph,  in  Antiquitat.  in  fine, 
t  B.  Azar.  iu  lib.  Meor  Enaim,  cap.  8  et  9. 
I  R.  Gedalias  anud  Waltonnm,  9  rrol.  p.  60.  n.  14. 
§  [In  codice  Megilla,  fol.  18,  lingua  Grasea  Jndasis  dicitor 
vemacula. — ^Ed.] 
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Let  OS,  however,  glance  at  these  bodes  and  their  aathors  in 
detail.  We  be^in  with  those  in  the  canon.*  About  the  year 
160  before  Christi  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  written  in  Greek 
by  Philo  the  Elder.f  This  volume  has  been  called  nocwoQetw 
by  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sum  of  all  virtues.  About  the 
same  period  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jerusalem.  The  third 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was  the  first  in  order,  was  com- 
posed in  Greek ;  the  second  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was  the 
fourth  in  order,  was  also  composed  in  Greek ;  as  was  the  first 
also,  in  the  first  case  by  its  author,|  a  fact  the  distinguished 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Diodati 
writes  as  a  Roman  Catholic.    Translator. 

f  V.  Hieronym.  Prsefat.  in  Proverb.  Salomon,  t.  9,  p. 
1294*.  Huet  in  Dem.   Evan.  Prop.  4,  de  lib.  Sapien.  §  11. 

X  ''  William  Beveridge  is  the  only  writer  whom  I  can  ascer- 
tain to  have  known  that  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  was  ori- 
ginally composed  in  Greek.  The  generality  of  the  learned, 
conceive  it  to  have  been  first  written  in  Hebrew  or  rather 
in  Chaldee.  Let  us  examine  the  reason  upon  which  they  lean. 

They  rely  firsts  upon  the  testimony  of  Origen,  who  says 
^£$01  d<  tovxwf  iffxl  rot  Maxxaficuxa  Smaqa  JhnyiyQanrai  Saq^^  JSa^ 
fiavi  tk.  Besides  these,  are  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  in- 
scribed Sarbeth  Sarbane  el."'  From  this  Hebrew  title  they 
infer  that  the  first  book  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. But  on  such  a  reason  as  this  the  opponents  of  a  Greek 
original  ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  \  for  if  from  this  Hebrew 
inscription  they  conclude  the  first  book  to  have  been  compos- 
ed in  Hebrew,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  should  they  con- 
clude the  second  and  third  to  have  been  written  in  the  same  Ian* 
guage ;  and  this  the  more,  because  Origen  does  not  speak  of  a 
single  book  but  of  all  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (ra  MmcxaSai' 
xa).  Yet  no  one  has  been  hardy  enough  to  venture  such  an 
assertion  as  this,  inasmuch  as  all  agree  in  assigning  a  Greek 
original  to  these  latter.  If,  then,  our  learned  opponents  would 
but  be  consistent,  they  must  own  they  gain  little  by  the 
testimony  of  Origen. 

But,  secondly^  they  lean  upon  the  authority  of  Jerome,  who 
declares  in  his  Profogus  Galeatus,  that  he  met  with  the  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees  in  Hebrew.  But  this  of  Jerome  does 
not  any  more  efiTeetually  aid  their  cause,  for  his  assertion  is 
not  that  the  book  was  originally  composed,  but  simply  that 

1)  Origenes,  Comm.  in  Psalm.  1,  t.  2,  p.  529,  edit    Paris.  J 
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^^  Beveridge  was  acquainted  with.*    The  fourth  book,  although 

-  9Lnonymous{aiffiyvuos)9  and  always  considered  apochryphal,  Six- 

ttts  Senensis  f  declaxes  he  saw  in  Greek  in  the  library  of  Sanc- 

»   M  ' 

'   •"  ■<-  — ■ 

~  he  found  it,  in  Hebrew.    Is  there  no  difference  between  these 

two  assertions!  Consider,  moreover,  that  before  Jerome's 
time  all  the  sacred  books  had  been  translated  into  nearly  all 

"*-  the  languages  of  the  world — the  Persian,  Indian,  Scythian, 

:'"  Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Moorish,  Armenian,  Roman,  British,  etc. 

>:  — ^as  Eusebius,*  Theodoret,^  and  Anastasius  Sinaita' testify; 

much  more,  therefore,  would  those  books,  which  were  not 
originally  in  Hebrew,  be  clothed  in  a  Jewish  garb,  as  the  one 

j^;  peculiarly  sacred  to  religion.     We  may,  then,  from  these  con- 

siderations, conclude  that  Jerome  fell  in  with  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  original  made  by  some  Jew.  The  same  is  indeed 
apparent  from  the  very  expression  he  employs :  **  The  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees  I  found  in  Hebrew." 

Thirdly^  they  rely  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Latin  ver- 
sion and  the  Greek  text  (which  they  also  call  a  version)  are 
disfigured  with  Hebraisms,  whence  they  smack,  say  they,  of  a 
Hebrew  original.  But  are  not  the  Evangel,  the  Epistolary 
writings  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  covered  with  Hebraisms! 
Is  not  this  Cibaracteristic  of  the  writings  of  Peter  and  Paul 
and  James !  Yet  who  would  now-a-days  deny  that  these  were 
first  written  in  Greek  ! 

Granted,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  was  written  in  Hebrew  by  its  author,  and 
that  this  was  the  text  Jerome  read — where,  we  ask,  is  now 
that  Hebrew  text  1  It  is  no  longer  extant,  they  tell  us  ;  the 
Hebrew  original  has  perished,  and  the  Greek  version  alone 
remains.  Now  is  it  credible,  we  rejoin,  that  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  the  Church,  the  jCouncils,  and  the  Fathers, 
would  more  carefully  preserve  the  Greek  translation  than  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  1  '^Credat  id  Judseus  apella  non  ego."  Not 
one  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  however  large  may  be  their  faith, 
could  be  persuaded  of  this.  Since,  then,  there  is  no  sound 
reason  nor  trustworthy  authority  for  believing  that  this  book 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

*  Beveregius  apud  Coteleriuro,  cap.  9,  §  2,  torn.  3,  p.  111. 
t  Sixtus  Senen.  in  Biblioth.  5,  lib.  1, 1. 1,  p.  §1. 


L 
t 

i 


1)  Eusebius  de  Laud.  Constant,  p.  772,  1. 1,  ex  ed.  Can. 
2S  Theodoretus,  V.  Therapeut,  p.  555,  t.  4,  ed.  Sirm« 
3)  Anastas.  Sinait  'Odriyog^  cap.  22,  p.  339. 
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lis  Pagnini  at  Leyden.    At  length  the  whole  of  the  other  bodes 
of  the  Old  Testament  began  to  appear  in  Greek  in  Judea,  for  the 

was  first  written  in  Greek,  like  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  other  works  published  about  the  same  period. 
The  Greek  text  of  this  book  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  original  and  not  as  a  version  from  a  lost  Hebrew  text. 
This   conclusion  is  further   manifest   from   the  work  itself. 
In  the  course  of  the  book  occur  many  epistles  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Hebrews' — for  instance,  two  from  the  Lacedemonians, 
the  same  number  from  Demetrius  Soter  king  of  Syria  to  Jona* 
than,'  and  others  from  Alexander  Balas  to  the  same.*  Demetri- 
us Nicator  wrote  to  Simon  Maccabaeus^ — as  also  did  Antiochus 
Sidetes.*    Now  all  these  epistles  were  obviously  in  the  Greek 
language,  because  written  by  parties  whose  vernacular  was 
Greek.    Let  us  assume  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  book  in 
which  they  appear  was  itself  written  in  Hebrew.    If  such  were 
the  case  the  author  must  either  have  inserted  these  epistles 
in  Greek,  or  have  given  a  Hebrew  version  of  them  in  his  his- 
tory.    That  the  former  could  have  taken  place — namely,  that 
the  Greek  letters  would  be  inserted  in  the  text  of  a  Hebrew 
narrative — none  but  an  incompetent  critic  would  dare  to  affirm; 
while  the  latter — ^that  the  author  translated  them  into  He- 
brew— is  incredible  from  his  failing  to  notify  such  a  circum- 
stance.   Such  intimations  are  the  prevailing  usage  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Whenever  a  letter,  speech   or  inscription  occurs  in 
any  other  language,  the  readers  are  invariably  supplied  with 
the  name  of  the  original  whence  the  translation  has  been  made. 
Thus  when  Ezra  gives  the  letter  of  Bishlam,  Mithridates,  and 
Tabeel,  he  says :  *'  The  epistle  was  written  in  Syriac,  and  was 
read  in  Syriac,  after  this  manner.  To  Artaxerxes  the  king  thy 
servants,  the  men  beyond  the  river,  send  greeting.*'*    So  also 
in  the  book  of  Esther :  "  And  he  sent  letters  into  all  the  prov- 
inces of  his  kingdom  in  the  various  languages  and  characters 
which   each  people  could  speak  and  read."^    And  a  little 
after:  "Letters  were  written  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  princes 

1)  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  12,  v.  21,  22,  et  cap.  14,  v.  20. 

2)  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  10,  v.  25,  cap.  11,  v.  30. 
8)  Ibid.  V.  18. 

4)  Gap.  13,  V.  36. 

5)  Cap.  15,  V.  2. 

6)  Esdras,  cap.  4,  v.  7  et  11. 

7)  Esther,  cap.  1,  v.  22. 
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special  edification  and  solace  of  the  Jews.     To  this  topic^  how- 
eY&Tf  we  shall  revert  more  at  length  hereafle 


and  to  the  governors  and  to  the  judges  who  presided  over  the 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
province  hy  province,  and  people  by  people,  according  to 
their  language  and  character,  and  to  the  Jews  as  they  could 
read  and  hear' — and  this  was  the  snhstance  of  each  letter, 
that  in  all  lands  and  people,  etc.  etc"  The  same  rule  obtains 
with  regard  to  the  speeches  of  foreigners  in  Isaiah:  "  And  Rab- 
shakeh  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
and  said,  Hear  ye  the  words  of  the  great  King."'  It  is  thus 
in  Daniel :  "  And  the  Chaldeans  answered  the  king  in  Syriac, 
O  King,  live  for  ever  i  tell  the  dream,  etc."^  So  likewise  in 
the  Chronicles :  "  Sennacherib  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  in 
the  Jews*  tongue  to  the  people."^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
exhibits  the  same  form :  *^  Paul  standing  upon  the  steps  beck- 
oned with  his  hand  to  the  people,  and  when  a  great  silence  was 
made  he  addressed  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying,  Men, 
brethren,  and  fathers,  hear,  etc.'''  On  another  occasion  in  the 
same  hook :  '^  When  the  multitude  saw  what  Paul  had  done  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  said  in  the  Lycaonian  tongue,  The 
gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."*  The 
same  rule  also  holds  in  regard  to  inscriptions — ^for  instance 
in  Luke :  ^  And  the  inscription  was  written  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
Hebrew  characters,  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews."^  So  also 
in  John  :  ^'  The  writing  was  in  Hebrew,6reek,  and  Latin,  J«sub 
0f  Nazereth  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  etc.,  etc.^ 

Now  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  First  of  Maccabees, 
for  the  aforenamed  Greek  Epistles  are  inserted  without  the 
sUghest  hint  that  they  are  only  translations,  nor  does  the  au- 
thor introduce  them  wiih  the  usual  notice  that  they  had  been 
written  in  Greek.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  book 
itself  was  written  in  the  same  language  as  those  Epistles — viz. 
in  the  Greek. 

1)  Esther,  cap.  8,  v.  9  et  seq. 

2)  Isaias,  cap.  36,  v.  13 
g)  Daniel,  cap.  2,  v.  4. 

4)  Paralipom.  cap.  32,  v.  18. 

5)  Act.  Apost.  cap.  21,  v.  40. 

6)  Act.  Apost.  cap.  14,  v  10. 

7)  Luc.  Ev.  cap.  23,  v.  38. 

8)  Joannes,  Ev.  cap.  19,  v  20. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  New  Testament.  That  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  written  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  is  settled  past 
controversy  hy  the  labors  of  those  who  have  recently  written 
on  that  subject.  Mark  likewise  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek.* 
John,  by  birth  a  Galilean,  by  trade  a  fisherman,  composed  his 
Gospel,  three  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  in  the  same  language. 
The  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  were  written  in  the  Hellenistic, 
besides  that  which  he  addressed  to  the  Hebrews.  James,  sur- 
named  the  Just,  wrote  his  Catholic  Epistle  in  the  same  tongue. 
Simon  Peter  published  his  two  letters  in  Greek,  while  the 
same  language  was  used  by  Jude  in  his  Catholic  Epistle. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  briefly  given  to  those  ancient  wri- 
ters who  do  not  belong  to  the  Canon.  Of  these  we  notice  Philo 
the  Elder  first.  Before  the  Maccabees  became  masters  of  th^  coun- 
try, this  Jew,  for  so  Jerome  calls  him,  wrote  largely  in  Greek 
on  the  history  of  their  kings  and  of  Jerusalem.  His  poetical 
firagments,  preserved  by  Polyhistor,  are  given  in  Eusebius-f 
£zekiel,  another  Jew,  was  a  tragic  poet,  one  of  his  productions 
of  superior  order  being  the  Exagoge  (^E^ay<af^)y  in  which  the 
Exodus  under  Moses  was  celebrated.  Fragments  of  his  poem 
have  been  edited  by  Morell  and  Lectius.  Some  Greek  poems  are 
ascribed  to  Eleazar,  the  Jewish  Pontiff,^  who,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  sent  the  seventy  interpreters  to  Ptolemy.  Jerome  § 
also  tells  us  that  Eupolemus,  the  son  of  John,  whom  Judas 
Maccabaeus  sent  as  his  legate  to  Rome,l|  published  a  Greek  his- 
tory called  Archaiogonia  CuiQxc^ioYona),  in  which  the  Mosaic 
and  Jewish  histories  are  detailed,  as  by  Josephus  afterwards. 
Alexander  PolyhistorlT  informs  us  that  Cleodomus  Malchus,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Jew,  a  supposition  which  his  name  confirms,  com- 
piled a  history  of  Hebrew  affairs  in  Greek,  chiefly  drawn  from 
Moses.  Demetrius,  in  like  manner  a  Jew,  and  contemporary  of 
Eupolemus,  also  composed  an  Arch(BOgony  in  Greek,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Kings  of  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
makes  frequent  mention.**  Of  Phocy Hides,  whomScipio  Sgam- 


*  Vide  quae  in  fine  operis  adnotavimus. 

f  Eusebius,  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  9,  cap.  20  et  24>'. 

X  V.  Sgambatum,  in  lib.  3,  tit.  9,  p.  479,  Arch.  V.  T. 

^  Hieronym.  de.  Viris  Ulustribus  in  01.  Alex.  col.  865,  t.  11. 

jl  Lib.  1  Mach.  cap.  8,  v.  17,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  v.  11. 

IT  Alex.  Polyh.  apud  Jos.  in  Ant.  lib.  1,  cap.  15,  p.  44. 

**  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromat,  lib.  1,  p.  405,  ed.  Oxon. 
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batus*  proves  satisfactorily  to  have  been  a  Jew  and  a  Pharisee, 
a  Greek  poem  is  still  extant,  called  Noutheticon  {Nov^etixop), 
Aristobulus,  not  the  one  of  the  Maccabees,  but  another,  also  a 
Jew,  and  one  of  the  seventy  Interpreters,  according  to  Anatolius 
in  Eusebius,f  published  a  Greek  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Lysimachus  of  Jerusalem,  gave  to  th^  public  an  interpretation 
in  Greek  of  the  book  of  Esther,  or  rather,  of  the  Epistle  on  the 
Feast  of  Purim.^  Flavius  Josephus,  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  composed  a  multitude  of 
books  in  the  Greek  language,  which  remain  to  this  day,  and 
are  in  that  department  of  composition  so  elegant  and  polished, 
that  their  author  is  justly  styled  among  the  learned  the  Grecian 
Livy.  A  contemporary  and  opponent  of  Josephus,  Justus  Ti- 
beriensis,  so  calleci  from  his  birth-place,  Tiberias  of  Galilee,  pro- 
duced a  chronicle  of  the  Jewish  kings,  in  Greek.  There  was, 
besides,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Voss,  a  Joseph  of  Tiberias, 
who  composed  a  Hypomnesticus  in  the  same  language. 

In  another  class  come  the  innumerable  writmgs,  some  re- 
ceived in  early  days,  others  rejected,  attributed  to  the  apostles. 
Such  are  the  Liturgy  of  Peter,  the  Preaching,  the  Gospel,  the 
Acts,  the  Revelation,  the  Judgment,  of  that  apostle;  the  Gos- 
pel, Liturgy  and  Protevangel  of  James ;  the  Gospel  and  Apoc* 
alypse  of  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla ;  the  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans;  the  third  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  third  to 
the  Thessalonians  also,§  &c.,  &c.  and  the  Canons,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles.  All  these  are  composed 
in  Greek,  of  which  Sixtus  Senensis  speaks  at  length  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Sancta,||  and  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocrpyhus. 
To  draw  my  present  argument  to  a  close,  Is  not  the  writing  of 
books  in  Greek  from  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  proof  that  the  language  itself  was  vernacular  in  Pales- 
tine at  that  period  1 


*  Sgambatus,  Archivor.  Vet.  Test.  lib.  3,  tit.  16,  p.  504. 

"  Easebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  7,  cap.  32. 

; :  Calmet.  Proleg.  in  lib.  Esther,  t.  3,  p.  518. 

[§  Videsis  erudit.  nost.  Jones ''  On  the  Canon."  J .  A.  Fabric. 
Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.    Ed.] 

[II  Coteler.  Patr.  Apost.  torn.  1,  p.  199.  Antwerpis  1698. 
HflBc  monumenta  Anglice  conversa  edidit  Gul.  Whiston  in 
t.  2,  libri  cui  titulus  Primitive  Christianity.    Ed  .] 
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§  2.  The  Coins  of  the  Jews  bore  Greek  hucripiions. 

Let  us  DOW  look  at  coins  and  medals — ^the  most  satisfactoiy 
of  aU  testimonies  to  the  student  of  antiquity.  The  practioe  of 
the  ancients  was  totally  different  from  ours  in  the  choice  of  a 
language  for  inscriptions.  We  use  Latin  while  they  employed 
the  vernacular  tongue.  From  a  series  of  their  coins,  th^^ore, 
we  may  ascertain  with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  not  only  the 
language  of  any  ^iven  people,  but  also  the  sources  whence  it 
was  derived  and  tibe  changes  which  it  underwent  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  learned  Spanheim  writes  very  much  to  my  pur* 
pose  in  the  present  passage :  *'  By  this  means,"  he  says,  ^'  the 
unquestionable  origin  of  languages,  the  primitive  and  the  altered 
forms  of  letters,  the  distinctive  marks  of  different  ages,  the 
manifold  errors  of  the  stonecutters  and  other  difficult  questions 
relating  to  antiquity,  were  happily  solved.''  *  From  these  pre- 
mises we  affirm  that  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  the  cmus 
in  circulation  among  the  Jews,  Galileans,  Samaritans,  and 
neighboring  states,  bore  Greek  inscriptions,  and  for  brevity's 
sake  we  exhibit  a  few  as  a  sample,  where  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  produce  a  host 


Here  we  have  a  coin  of  Herod  the  Great,  exhibiting  on  one 
side  a  bunch  of  grapes,  by  which  the  vine-bearing  region  of 
Eneaddi  was  represented,  with  the  Greek  characters  HPQJOT; 
ana  on  the  other  side  what  Hardouin  thought  to  be  the  Lily  of 
Phaselis,  but  which  Spanheim,  whose  opinion  is  more  generally 
adopted,  more  correctly  represented  as  a  helmet,  with  horsetail 
and  crest.  The  Epigraph  is  EQNjdPXOT!  This  piece  of 
money  was  coined  about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  Era, 
fitf  in  the  fortieth,  Herod  was  honored  with  the  title  of  King. 


*  Spanhemias,  Dm.  2,  §  1,  torn.  1,  p.  61,  ed.  Lond.Calmet. 
Diss.  Bur.  let  MedaiL  Hcbraiq.  in  Diet.  t.  1,  p.  76. 
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This  is  another  poin  of  Herod  the  Great,  also  copied  in 
Spanheim,  and  reported  to  be  in  the  Royal  Treasury  of  France. 
On  the  front  is  an  altar  with  a  flame,  and  on  the  back  the 
high^priest's  cap,  or  as  Spanheim  thinks  a  helmet,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  obterse  being  BA2IAES12  HPilJOT.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  this  coin  was  struck  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  dignity  by  Herod ;  perhaps  after  the  building  of  the  sec- 
ond temple. 


Here  is  a  coin  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
whose  coins  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.*  Onj  the  upper 
side  presents  itself  a  palm  branch,  the  symbol  (m^oj^Xv^ixo^) 
of  Judea  and  Galilee,  (for  these  countries  by  the  testimony  of 
Plinyt  are  covered  with  palm-trees,)  having  the  Greek  inscrip^ 
tion  HPSldOT  TETPAPXOT  and  the  numerals  L^J,  the 
year  34  of  the  Tetrarchy  of  Herod,  and  37  of  Christ  On  the 
under  side  a  laurel  wreath  with  the  letters  N,  K. 


-I-*- 


*  Vide  Spanhemium,  loe.  cit.  p«g.  527. 
t  Plinius,  t.  1,  p.  682,  v.  26,  lib.  13,  cap.  4. 


aiooNd  sBKiBS,  roL.  zn.  no  u. 
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To  tbe  coiDB  already  exlut»ted,  I  add  those  (rf*  Herod  Agrippa, 
in  which  two  festivals  of  the  Jews  are  represented,  that  of  Tab- 
ernacles and  that  of  Peotecost  The  tent  which  appcan  oa 
one  ude  of  them  represents  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the 
eais  of  corn  upon  the  other  the  feast  of  Pentecost*  The  inacrip- 
lion  ia  Greek,  By4£IAESi^  ArPIIlA,  or  simply  AFPIILi. 
John  Villalpatxlus,  f  Antony  AnenstinusJ  and  otheis  assure 
us  that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silTer  which  were  the  price  of  Christ's 
betrayal  bore  a  Greek  insciiption  also.  The  following  is  a 
representation  of  Ibem,  accordii^  to  these  authors: 


On  (he  one  is  a  radiated  bead  of  tbe  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
other  a  rose,  with  the  Greek  word  POJION,  all  which  prove  it 
to  be  a  Rhodian  coinage.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  tbe 
church  of  Santa  Croce  di  Gierusalemma,  and  another  in  Puis 
in  a  glazed  cabinet :  nevertheless  my  own  candid  opinion  is 
that  these  learned  men  have  greatly  mistaken  about  these 


*  Vide  Spanhem.  loc.  cit.  p.  528.    Calmet.  1.  cit.  n.  20. 
t  VillalpanduB,  lib.  2,  de  Fond.  Disp  4,  cap.  30,  p.  402,  torn.  3. 
I  Anton.  Auguitin.  Dial.  2.  de  Numism.  p.  22,  ed.  Bom. 
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(xAbs,  ks  Selden  bas  clearly  shown.  *  But  enough  of  Jewish 
moDeys  with  Greek  iascriptiocs.  Tb^  survive  in  such  numbers 
that  Hardouio  has  written  a  whole  book  upon  them  called  De 
Numis  Herodiadum,  wbicb  those  who  require  further  information 
would  do  well  to  consult,  f 

*  Selden.  de.  Jar.  N.  L.  I.  p.  S42  et  243,  ed.  Lond.  t.  1. 

tHeresoDie  wilt  possibly  object  that  about  this period,(l) 
Simon  UaceabKDB  was  permitted  by  Antiocbm,'  kin^  of  Syria, 
to  coin  money  iDscribed  with  the  Samaritan  language  and 
Gharacter,  like  the  following;* 


And  (2)  that  the  tribute  money  which  the  Pharisees  and 
Heroaians  presented'  to  Christ  for  his  opinion  bore  a  Latin  in- 
•criptiOD,  as  follows  :* 


But  neither  of  these  coins  is  any  aerions  objection  to  our  ar- 
gument. For,  in  regard  to  the  first — John  Christopher  Wa- 
genaeil,*  Charles  Patin,   and   Otho  Sperling,*  some  of  our 

l)Iiib.  1  Ililach.cap.  15,  v.  6. 

2)  V.  Conringium  de  N.  Hebr ;  Farad,  p.  S6.    Hadriannm  Be- 
laodnm,  de  Nummis  Samaritan orum. 

3)  Math.  Evang.  cap.  32,  r.  17  ad  19. 

iS  V.  Selden.  de  J.  N.  et  G.  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  p.  239. 
5)  Wagenseil.  Aonot.  ad  Lib.  Mischna  Sota,  p.  575- 
6j  Sperliogius,  de  Nummis  son  cnais,  cap.  16. 
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In  the  same  langu^e  also  are  inscribed  the  coins  of  the 
neighboring  regions,  Ualilee,  Samaria,  and  otber&     Maoj 

-■   ■    ■  •  • 

first  writers  on  numismatology,  have  declared  it  spnrioos,  u 
opinion  which  commands  my  own  roost  unhesitating  suffrage. 
The  passage  in  Maccabees  goes  for  nothing :  '^  I  permit  thee 
to  make  a  coinage  of  thiae  own  money,"  because  this  goei 
no  further  than  the  article  of  permission*  That  Simon  tniiled 
himself  of  this  license,  and  that  he  actually  coined  money,  it 
neither  proTed  by  the  phraseology,  nor  has  it  erer  yet  been 
proved  by  any  author.  This  argument  then  is  of  no  avail, 
for  the  authority  of  Antiochus  was  as  despised  in  the  country 
as  his  friendship  was  disregarded. 

Thus  we  dispose  of  the  Scripture  argument  j  and  now 
turn  to  the  coins  themselves,  which  are  utterly  destitute  of 
any  memorial  of  Simon.  The  inscription  on  them  it  Sekd 
Isckrael,  Jeruschaknm  Hakkedoscha — ^that  is,  the  Shekel  of  Is- 
rael, Jerusalem  the  holy,  and  so  on.  But  the  most  coDvinciDg 
proof  of  their  spuriousness  {fo^eia)  is  that  they  have  a  Sama- 
ritan inscription  ;  that  is  an  inscription  in  a  language  not  thei 
extant  among  the  Jews.  The  force  of  this  difficulty  tbote 
who  contend  for  the  genuineness  of  the  coins  confesa,  and 
know  not  how  to  evade  :*  For  although  they  urge  that  Simon 
had  them  struck  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  this  makes  little  for 
their  purpose — ^because  it  is  incredible  that  seeking  to  re- 
cord the  achievement  of  the  national  liberty  of  the  Hebrews, 
he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  the  Samaritans, 
a  race  held  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  the  Jews.  Would  he, 
further,  have  chosen  a  language  and  character  then  unknown  * 
and  would  he  have  abandoned  so  far  the  usage  then  univer- 
sally prevailing  of  employing  in  their  coinage  none  but  their 
vernacular  tongue  \  Neither  would  the  Samaritans  have 
originated  such  an  inscription — Jerusalem  was  not  holy  with 
them,  nor  would  they  go  op  to  it  to  worship,  preferring  their 
native  Samaria.  Nor,  finally,  does  the  effort  of  Augustine 
Calmet,"  Peter  Allix,*  and  Father  Souciet/  to  esplam  away 
the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  there  were  two  characters  then 

i)  Vide  Morinum,  exereit.  2.  in  Pentat.  Samar.  %  10.  BiWio- 
theq.  Critiq.  lib.  2,  cap.  2f7,  p.  404,  405. 

2)  Calmet,  Dissert,  isur  le  Mednil.  Hefaraiq.  p.  65. 

3)  Allix  apud  Spanhem.  de  P.  Num.  P-  ?2,  diss.  11. 

4)  Souciet,  Diss-  *^ir  leg  Medail.  Heb^aiquC*,  F  *^ 
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coins  of  Tiberias,  the  chief  town  of  Galilee,  are  extant  bearing 
Greek  inscriptions  to  this  effect,  KAATMO  TIBEPISW  ET. 
An* :  This  era  is  from  the  building  of  the  city  DCCLXX,  on 
which  see  Noris,*  Vaillant,t  etc.  The  coins  of  Sephoris,  the 
most  strongly  fortified  town  of  Galilee,  are  inscribed  in  Greek 
£En^RPHNRN—on  which  consult  Vaillant  %  and  Patin.§ 

It  was  just  the  same  with  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans ;  ma- 
ny Greek  coins  remain  of  the  capital,  Samaria,  to  which  Herodi 
out  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  gave  the  name  of  Sebaste  {Ze^oi<nfi), 
A  representation  of  these  is  given  by  Noris  in  his  masterly  work 
De  £pochis  Syro-Macedonum.|     On  one  is  found  the  inscrip- 

in  use  among  the  Hebrews — a  sacred  and  a  profane — and  that 
in  this  latter,  borrowed  from  the  Samaritans,  the  coins  were 
struck,  settle  the  point  to  our  satisfaction. 

If  we  ask  them  upon  what  ancient  and  valid  authority  they, 
rest  this  assumption — ^they  have  absolutely  none  to  prodnce« 
Let  them,  then,  trumpet  the  worth  of  their  Samaritan  coins  to 
others,  they  bring  them  to  a  bad  market  with  us,  so  firmly  sat* 
isfied  are  we  that  they  are  the  pf  eductions  of  impostors.—** 
Sperling  in  fact  says,  that  he  himself  saw,  atHolsace,  a  labora- 
tory where  such  shekels  as  these  were  manufactured :  and 
Patin,  a  most  skilful  and  exact  numismatolagist,  declares  that^ 
in  all  the  cabinets  of  coins  he  has  ever  seen,  he  has  never 
yet  fouud  a  genuine  shekel.  From  these  premises,  then,  we 
conceive  ourselves  justified  in  concluding,  either  that  Simon 
Maccabeus  never  availed  himself  of  the  concession  of  Anti* 
ochus  to  coin  his  own  money,  or  that  the  shekels  now  re- 
maining and  ascribed  to  him,  are  suppositious  (ynopoXtfiaiovg), 

But  in  regard  to  the  tribute  money  with  its  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, if  we  should  concede  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Phari- 
sees showed  to  Christ,  as  Freher,  Fischer,  etc.,  etc.,  assert,* 
what  is  this  to  the  purpose  1  The  Roman  tribute  was  paid  in 
Roman  money,  but  we  are  now  arguing  about  the  inscriptions 
upon  Jeunsh  coins — so  that  this,  too,  is  travelling  beyond  the 
record,  and  is  nought  to  our  purpose  (nihil  hoc  nqog  t^  Ivqw.) 

*  Noris.  de  Epochs  Syro-Maced.  Diss.  5,  t.  11,  p.  582  et  seq 

f  Vaillant,  de  Num.  imp.  a  Pop.  Grso.  loq.  p.  30. 

X  Vaillant,  de  N.  Imp.  a  Pop.  Graec.  loq.  p.  ^  et  30. 

^  Patinus,  in  Num.  Imp.  Roman,  p.  183. 

I  Noris.  de  Ep.  Syro-Maced.  diss.  5,  p.  559  et  seq. 

1)  Freherus.  et  Fischer  de  Nqmismate  Census. 
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tioa  CEBACHTHNSIN.  L.  ©P,  of  the  SAaOianstheytarm, 
and  on  another  CEBACTHNSIN  CTP.  CIE.  oftheSAasHm 
of  Syria,  the  year  CCXV.  For  these  see  also  Patin.*  Of  S- 
chem,  a  Samaritan  city  called  afterwards  Neapolis,  Greek  coins 
are  also  found  with  the  inscription  ^AAOTL  NEAnOAIIA- 
MAPEIAZ.  L,  AL  Of  these  several  may  be  seen  in  Spaaheimt 
and   other  writers.    Not  to  be  tedious,  however,  the  same 

Eractice  prevailed  in  CsBsarea,  Paneas,  Raphia,  Gaza,  Gadais, 
ivia,  Ramatha,  Azotus,  Ascalon,  and  other  cities  that  bordered 
upon  Judea. 

But  further,  these  coins  not  only  bore  Greek  inscriptions,  bat 
Greek  names  also  were  commonly  given  them  by  the  Jews,  for 
instance  those  of  Drachma,  Dedrachma,  Stater  and  DeDarios 
(jQaxi»-ii9  JidQax/JioPf  £tat^Q^  JrivoQiot,)  These  occur  in  tbe 
New  T^ament.  That  they  gave  these  Greek  names  to  tbeir  cur- 
rent coins,  is  clear  at  once  from  the  impropriety  of  calling  Greek 
moneys  by  Hebrew  names,  and  from  these  names^  and  from  these 
names  only,  occurrmg  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  in  tbe  Old. 
But  the  word  Stater  occurs  in  tbe  Old  Testament  it  may  be  said, 
and  Drachma  at  least  three  times  in  Nehemiah ;%  to  whicb  our 
reply  is  that  it  is  so  in  our  Latin  Vulgate,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee.  Where  we  exhibit  Stateres  the  Hebrew  reads 
w^ipm  Seckalim ;  and  the  original  of  our  Drachma  is  in  tbe  Chal- 
dee Ileal'!. 

As,  then,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  long  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  used  not  only  money  with  Greek  inscriptions,  but  cal- 
led by  Greek  names,  we  are  bound  to  own  that  they  must  hate 
spoken  Greek. 

§  3.  The  Jews  made  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  their  h- 
scrifiions. 

We  here  call  in  the  aid  of  Inscriptions,  a  testimonj  of 
equal  value  with  the  last  in  the  estimation  of  critics.  The  first 
of  these  which  we  shall  quote  will  be  that  in  the  Lorica  or  out- 
er court  of  the  temple.  By  this  persons  were  warned,  on  pain  of 
death,  whether  Jews,  the  subjects  of  ceremonial  pollution,  (such 
as  the  emission  of  seed,  the  menstrual  flux  and  those  that 
came  into  contact^ with  it,)  or  strangers,  not  to  enter  the  inner 


*  Fatinus,  ibid.  p.  265. 

t  Spanhem.  de  V.  et  P.  Numis.  Vaillant.  loc.  cit.  p.  279. 

%  Nehem.  cap.  7,  v.  70  ad  72. 
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court  For  this  see  Maunonides.*  After  the  temple  was  rebuilt 
Josephus  reports  that  two  inscriptions  were  carved  in  the  outer 
court — one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin.  'Ev  ait^  d*  tUn  '- 
xwray  «|  laov  duMt^/iaiog  (TTfjXcUf  Toy  rtja  &]fveiag  ftgoaij/Mutavacu 
vofMP,  (xi  fMv  'EXkrivi^oXg^  cu  di  PaafuuTtolg  yqimtaai^  fiii  Shp 
aiXoqwXav  ivrog  tov  afiov  nctQtsrcu,  ^*  In  it  stood  pillars  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  which  exhibited  the  law  of  purity 
inscribed  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  characters,  to  the  eSect 
that  '^  no  foreigner  should  pass  within  the  Sanctuary."! 

The  Antiquities  present  another  passage  of  the  same  purport 
Eig  tovTo  rov  Xaov  navtsg^  ot  dicupigorges  ayvBuf  xoi  noQati^QtjaH 
rip  pofUfMop,  etaieaap ;  ^^  Into  this  temple  any  of  the  people  had 
licence  to  enter,  provided  he  was  free  from  pollution  and  obser* 
vant  of  the  precepts  of  the  law«"|  On  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
hibition too,  Titus,  the  Roman  General,  thus  addresses  the  Jews : 
l^Q  ovx  vfuig,  &  /uoQciTaTotf  rov  dQvqtaxjop  tovtov  trQOv^dXsa&e 
t£p  ayio9P  ;  oix  v/Mig  di  ta^  h  avzqit  arrikag  diSijriiaaTe^  ygafAfia" 
ctp  'EXXiiPutols  Hcu  ijiMtigotg  HBxcLQOYiiiipag ;  [oi%  iifi8is\  ^i  rov^ 
vttBQ^ivxag  v/up  apoiQuXp  inetQeyftOfUPf  aav  *P<»fuu6g  tig  ^ ; 
^^Have  not  ye,  accursed,  put  up  this  fence  before  the  Sanctuary  1 
Have  ye  not  erected  its  pillars  at  proper .  intervals,  engraven 
with  Greek  characters  and  ours  1  Have  we  not  permitted  you 
to  kill  those  that  go  beyond  it,  although  they  be  Romans  V'^ 
Now  if  a  law  of  such  grave  moment  was  set  forth  in  the  Greek 
language  to  be  read  by  the  Jews,  who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  language  must  have  been  their  vernacular,  else  the  purpose 
would  not  have  been  answered  1  No  one  assuredly  who  does 
not  close  his  eyes  against  the  light  As  Bernard  Lamyfl  was 
ignorant  of  the  true  reason  for  the  inscription  bein^  in  Greek, 
he  with  some  others  has  expended  much  labor  to  little  purpose 
in  the  attempt  to  account  for  Josephus's  not  mentioning  a  He- 
brew Inscription,.as  they  were  Hebrews  for  whom  the  premo- 
nition was  chiefly  intended.  The  reason  is  simply  that  stated 
above,  that  the  Hebrews  universally  spoke  Greek,  and  conse- 
quently the  Hebrew  Inscription  was  not  required. 


*  Maimonides,  de  Domo  Electa,  cap.  7,  $13. 
t  Joseph,  de  Bello,  lib.  5,  cap.  5,  §  2,  p.  331,  332. 
X  Joseph,  in  Antiq.  lib.  8,  cap.  3,  §  9,  p.  427. 
§  Joseph,  de  Bello,  lib.  6,  cap.  2,  §  4,  p.  376.  ] 
I  Lamy,  de  Templo.  lib.  5,  sect  2.  p.  813* 
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The  next  Ghreek  Inscription  to  be  noticed  is  that  upon  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Christ,  which  Luke  records  in  these  words : 
'^  And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him  in  letters  of 
Greek  and  Latm  and  Hebrew."*  Now  in  this  triad  of  lan- 
guages some  <m€  must  needs  have  been  vernacular  to  the  Jews, 
m  order  that  by  them,  of  all  others,  who  were  most  pressing  for 
the  execution,  the  accusation  and  title  might  be  read.  John 
confirms  this  Terse:  **This  title  read  many  of  the  Jews,  be- 
cause the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  near  the  city.^t 
Now  the  nebrew  was  no  longer  in  common  use,  inasmuch  as 
fix>m  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  had  been  dis* 
placed :  nor  in  fact  did  the  Jews  any  longer  understand  that  lan- 
guage, as  our  tery  opponents  confi»s,  and  as  will  be  made  clear 
as  we  proceed.  Much  less  could  the  Latin  language  be  their 
common  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  contended  that  thev 
adopted  it  as  a  people ;  it  remains,  theiefore,  that  the  Ore^ 
alone  was  the  prevailing  language  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 
Nothing  could  more  beautifully  or  perfectly  harmonixe  with  this 
conclusion  than  what  Jochanan,  the  first  of  the  Rabbins,  has  writ 
ten  of  these  three  languages :  *^  There  are  three  tongues — ^the 
Latin  best  adapted  for  war,  theGreek  for  social  life,  the  Hebrew 
for  prayer.'^l  The  Hebrew,  therefore,  was  employed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  in  a  measure  their  sacred  tongue ;  the  Latin 
because  that  of  their  masters,  the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek,  final- 
ly, because  the  familiar  tongue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
This  accounts  for  Luke's  putting  the  Greek  first,  because  the 
most  common  and  important — and  this  sacred  writer,  on  Casau- 
bon's  showing^,  has  exhibited  the  true  order  of  the  inscriptioDS.|| 

Nor  was  this  employment  of  the  Greek  language  in  m- 
scriptions  confined  to  Judea;  we  find  it  prevailing  in  the 
neighboring  territories,  also  Josephus  supplies  us  with  cer- 
tain  Roman  Eldicts,  that  prove  this  beyond  disputcH  There 
is  that,  for  instance,  of  Caius  Caesar,  conferring  upon  Hyr- 
canus  ami  his  sons,  the  perpetual  government  of  the  Jews — 

*  Lucas,  Evang.  cap.  23,  v.  38. 
t  Joan.  Evang.  cap.  19,  v.  19. 
R.  Jochanan,  in  Midr.  Tillim,  fol.  25,  c.  4i. 
Gasaubon.  exer.  16  ad  Baron.  An.  34, 119,  p.  563. 
II  Diodati  makes  no  mention  of  John's  putting  the  Hebrew 
first. — Translator. 
IT  Joseph,  lib.  14  Antiq.  cap.  10.  p.  70S  et  ed. 
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• 

\vhich  was  engraven  on  brazen  tables  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  in  Ascalon,  Sidon,  Tyre,  in  the  tmples,  in  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  elsewhere,  by  the  order  of  the  same  Caius :  ^*  And  that  a 
brazen  tablet  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  be  set  up  in  pub- 
lic in  the  Capitol,  in  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Ascalon,  and  in  the  tem- 
ples, engraven  ia  Roman  and  Grecian  letters."  To  these 
might  be  added  other  rescripts  for  the  Jews,  given  by  Josephus 
in  the  same  place,  all,  in  like  manner,  published  in  Judea  and 
the  neighbormg  regions,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Romans,  of 
course,  used  the  Latin  because  it  was  their  own  tongue,  and  the 
Greek  as  evidently,  because  the  vernacular  of  tne  country, 
that  it  might  be  read  and  understood  by  the  inhabitants. 

Nor  must  we  pass  over  in  silence,  the  interesting  fact  that 
those  Jews  who  settled  and  died  in  Rome,  had  Greek  inscrip- 
tions cut  upon  their  Tombs.  After  Pompey  had  subdued 
Judea,  he  took  away  with  him  to  Rome  immense  numbers  of 
die  Jews  as  captives,  to  whom,  however,  liberty  was  afterwards 
given,  together  with  the  privilege  of  observing  the  usages  of 
their  ancestors  without  hmderance,  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
Cssar.  In  the  city,  therefore,  they  had  a  synagogue,  and  out- 
side the  city  a  cemeterjr,  on  the  way  to  the  port,  keeping  up  their 
national  observances  in  every  particular.*  Bos,  in  the  year 
1602,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  place  of  interment, 
while  tracing  some  subterranean  passages  beyond  the  Tiber. 
There  he  found,  first  of  all,  sepulchres  in  the  sides  of  the 
walls,  as  is  usual,  but  some  also  under  foot,  without  the  slight- 
est vestige  of  Christianity,  the  only  symbol  being  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Candelabrum  with  its  seven  branches. — 
There  were  also  earthen  lamps  found,  made  in  the  same  shape. 
There  were,  besides,  fragments  of  bricks  of  a  red  color,  with 
which  and  mortar,  sepulchres  were  formerly  closed,  and 
these  presented,  one  and  all,  merely  Greek  inscriptions,  which 

fenerally  began  thus :  ENQAJE  KEITAl  EN  EIPHNIL 
'his  means,  Here  lies  in  peace ;  and,  though  a  phrase  prevail- 
ing among  the  followers  of  Christ,  has  been  evidently  bor- 
rowed by  them  from  the  Hebrews,  among  whom  the  same  use 
prevailed,  as  the  Scriptures  amply  show.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  two  other  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  more  recent 


*  V.  Bosium  Roma  Sotterran,  lib.  2.  cap.  22,  p.  142 ;  Arin' 
gum,  in  Ro.  Subterr.  Noviss,  torn.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  23. 
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sepolohral  inscriptions  given  by  Nicolai*  and  others,  that  prove 
these  to  have  been  Jewish.  On  one  tomb  in  the  same  ceme- 
tery, is  the  name  ACAUPIKIL^  and  on  another  the  word 
CTNAr^r . . .  which  every  one  knows  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  Having  described  these  facts,  Bos  proceeds  in  a 
labored  disquisition  to  inquire  how  the  Jews  whom  he  con* 
ceived  to  have  spoken  Hebrew,  came  to  use  Greek  rather  than 
their  own  language  upon  their  coffins.  The  knot  he  thought 
might  be  untied  in  either  of  these  two  ways.  Either  that  the 
Jews  did  so  out  of  conformity  to  the  general  usage  of  Rome, 
where  the  Greek  was  then  much  cultivated ;  or  that  these 
tombs  belonged  to^Grecian  Jews,  namely  such  as  had  come 
to  Rome  from  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and  other  towns  of  Greece. 
But  neither  of  these  will  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  former  supposition  will  not,  because  the  Jews  should 
have  used  the  Latin  if  their  object  had  been  compliance  with  the 
usage  prevailing;  around  them ;  while  the  fact  of  the  Jews  no- 
toriously shunnmg  inter-communion  of  every  kind  with  the 
heathen,  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  they  would  not  employ  a 
language  on  their  sepulchres,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
generally  known.  Nor  does  the  latter  conjecture  answer  the 
purpose  of  Bos  much  better.  For  we  have  no  satisfying  proof 
that  there  were  Grecian  born  Jews  at  Rome,  while  we  are  quite 
sure  that  Palestinian  Jews  were  conveyed  thither  in  thousands 
by  Pompcy,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  after  the  capture  of  the 
sacred  city.  And  even  if  we  were  certain  that  there  were  Greek 
Jews  there,  they  must  have  been  greatly  outnumbered  by  these 
latter  who  were  born  in  Judea.  Besides,  Bos  does  not  deny  that 
the  Jews  had  only  one  cemetery  at  Rome,  and  that  this  would 
be  common  to  both  races.  If,  then,  it  were  true  that  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  spoke  Hebrew,  then  some  of  the  tombs  at  least  should 
exhibit'Hebrew  inscriptions — so  that  each  people  should  have  the 
record  in  its  own  tongue.  And  the  Hebrew  mscriptions  should 
exceed  the  Greek  as  greatly  as  the  Palestinian  outnumbered  the 
Grecian  Jews.  But  there  are  no  Hebrew  inscriptions  at  all,  for 
Bos  found  them,  one  and  all,  in  the  self-same  Greek  idiom. 
Therefore,  although  we  concede  to  Bos  much  more  than  we 
need  in  allowing  that  there  may  have  been  Greek  Jews  in  Rome, 
still  the  inexplicable  fact  remains  that  all  alike  used  Greek  epi- 
taphs. To  him  our  concession  is  of  little  advantage  indeed,  but 
his  discovery  is  all  important  to  us. 

*  Nicolai  de  Sepulch.  Hebrieor,  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  p.  237. 
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§  4.  The  Jews  gaoe  Greek  ruunes  to  their  children  and  adopted 

themthemselves. 

Our  position  is  sustained  still  further  by  the  nomenclature  in 
vogue  among  the  inhabitants.    The  general  argument  from  pro- 

5er  names,  is  fully  treated  by  the  Fathers,  Augustme,  Origen, 
erome,  Theodoret,  by  Ab'en  Ezra,  whom  the  sounder  part  of 
'  the  Rabbins  follow,  and  by  the  learned  Morin,  Bochart,  Walton 
and  others  in  their  disquisitions  upon  the  primitive  language  of 
mankind.*  I  follow  nearly  the  same  method  in  demonstrating 
the  Hellenism  {t6v  'EJikrifiafiif)  of  the  Jews.  How  much  pains 
the  Jews  bestowed  upon  the  formation  and  imposition  of  names 
may  be  seen  in  Eusebius's  treatise  negl  tljg  naq  'E^gaiotg  jAp 
QPOfidttov  oQ^ottiJogf  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length.! 
Even  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Hebrews  adopted 
Greek  names.  Those  then  in  use  are  Philip,  Alexander  Ly- 
fflmachus,  Antipater,  Antigonus,  Alpheus,  Andreas,  Eupolemus^ 
Numenius  Dositheus,  Aristobulus,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  Josephus,  be- 
ing without  exception  Greek.  No  ond,  for  instance,  can  be  igno- 
rant that  Philip,  Alexander,  Lysimachus,  Antigonus,  Antipater, 
were  names  commonly  used  among  the  Greeks,  recurring  as  they 
do  perpetually  in  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch  and  Suidas. 
Eupplemus  too  is  pure  Greek,  meaning  good  soldier;  Dositheus, 
the  gift  of  God  ;  T^umemuSynew  month;  AristobuIuSygood  cotm- 
sel ;  Andreas  which  is  rendered  manly  ;  Nicodemus,  victory  of 
the  people;  Stephanus,  croton  y  Cleophas,  a// g/or^y  and  Dru- 
silla,  wet  with  dew.  In  like  manner  might  be  adduced  Philo, 
Epoenetus,  Malichus,  Sosipater,  Timotheus,  Archelaus,  which 
are  all  Greek,  and  others,  but  I  will  not  attempt  the  fruitless 
task  of  their  enumeration. 

Such  is  their  number,  that  however  well  hung. 
They'd  tire  glib  Fabius'  most  loquacious  tongue. 

Thus  far,  concerning  the  Jews,  who  bore  Greek  names  from 
childhood.  But  those  whose  etirly  designations  were  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee,  when  they  grew  up,  either  transformed  the  old  one 
into  a  Greek  shape,  or  assumed  an  entirely  new  Greek  one.  To 
the  one  class,  belongs  Onias,  the  High  Priest,  who  assumed  the 
Greek  name  Menelausj  throwing  oflf  altogether  the  former  ap- 


*  y.  Waltonum  Proleg.  3,  n.  4,  p.  15  et  seq* 

t  Euseb.  in  Priep.  Rvang.  lib.  11,  cap.  6,  p.  514,  ed.  Paris. 
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pellation ;  as  also,  Salome,  called  Mexanira ;  Cephas,  Pder  ; 
Leji,  MattheWy  and  Tabitha,  Dorcas.  To  the  other,  the  High 
Priest  Jesus,  who  lived  before  the  Maccabees,  and  metamor-. 
pbosed  his  Hebrew  Jesus  into  Jason  ;  so  Jacim  into  JUcimus^ 
Simeon  into  Simon,  Saul  into  Patd,  Mathathias  into  Matthias; 
and  others  too  numerous  to  cite.  Now  how  is  it  reconcilable 
with  reason  that  the  Greeks  diould  commonly  adopt  Greek 
names  and  yet  continue  to  speak  Chaldee  7 

[To  bo  eootimiod.] 
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Critical    Noticrs. 
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1. — The  Works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth^  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowb.  Volume  I.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1844.    pp.  502  8vo. 

The  publisher  has  here  commenced  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  some  years  since — ^to  give  the  public  a  uniform 
series  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  The  volume  is  a 
large  octavo,  neatly  got  up  and  printed  in  double  columns. 
It  contains — ^Personal  Recollections — Osric,  (a  poem) — The 
Bockite — The  Siege  of  Derry — ^Letters  from  Ireland — ^Mis* 
cellaneous  Poems ; — and  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  second 
volume  of  equal  size  and  in  the  same  style. 

Of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  weliave  spoken  so  frequently,  and 
in  terms  of  so  high  commendation,  that  we  can  now  say  little 
more  than  commend  the  present  enterprise  to  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  public. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  brief  Introduction,  has  well  represented 
her  as  a  woman  of  "  strong  mind,  powerful  feeling,  and  tact 
in  influencing  the  popular  mind.''  5he  is  independent,  ardent, 
conscientious,  and  bent  on  doing  good. 
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2.'-Biographicaly  Literary  and  Philosophical  Essays:  eontribtaed 
to  the  Edectic  Review,  By  John  Foster.  With  an  Index  pre- 
pared for  this  Edition,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
rhil. :  Geo.  S.  AppletOB.     1844.  pp.  419.  12ino. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  as  the 
present  organ  of  the  Congregationalists  of  England,  nor  John 
Foster  as  one  of  its  earliest  contributors,  and  as  the  author 
of  "  Decision  of  Character,*'  which  has  been  extensively  read 
in  this  country  and  universally  admired.  Mr.  Foster  is  a 
vigorous,  effective,  candid  writer,  who  deals  with  his  subject 
in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  volume  before  .us,  consists  of  selections  from  the  two 
volumes  of  his  contributions  compiled  by  Dr.  Price;  the  pre* 
seiit  editor  of  the  London  Eclectic  Review,  and  contains 
articles  on  Chalmers'  Astronomical  Discourses — Coleridge's 
Friend— Fox's  James  II.— Lord  Karnes — Benjamin  Franklin 
— Hugh  Blaix^^David  Hame — Ireland— Epic  Po«try — ^Spain — 
etc.,  etc. 

3.— Lffe  and  Eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Lamed^  First  PoBter 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Xew  Orleans.  By  R.  R. 
Gurnet.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1844.  pp.  412, 
12mo^ 

Lamed  wa«  one  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  geniuses  which 
sometimes  flit,  like  meteors,  athwart  the  moral  heavena,  aad 
shedding  forth  a  beautiful  light  for  a  little  while,  then  vanish 
suddenly  before  our  disappointed  gaze.  W<6  remember,  in 
our  youth,  to  have  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  eloqaenft 
preachers  of  the  day :  and  he  was,  probably,  among  the  most 
eloquent  of  any  age.  His  career  was  short.  Very  early  did 
he  go  down  to  the  grave  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty^four^  Some 
of  his  dearest  friends  in  the  ministry  yet  survive:  others 
bare  followed  him  to  the  bosom  of  Je«us,  where  they  re«t 
from' their  labors,  and  rejoice  together  before  the  throne  of  Je- 
hovah. Cornelius,  Breckenridge,  Lamed,  Nevins,  were  friends 
in  life,  and  now,  doubtless,  glow  with  an  eternal  frrendship  in 
heaven. 

The  work  given  him  to  do  on  earth  was  an  important  one. 
It  was  soon  accompli^ed,  however,  and  he  was  not ;  for  God 
took  him.  His  labors  will  never  be  forgotten  at  New  Orleans: 
and  althovgb  he  hud  but  the  foundation-stones^  a  great  tefl»> 
pie  is  rising  thereoui  whose  topmost  atones  will  reach  nnio 
the  tinrd  heavens. 
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We  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  book  as  containing  a 
brief  memoir  of  interestinf  events  in  the  life  of  one  univer- 
sally admired  and  loved;  and  some  specimens  of  those  sermons, 
which  enchanted  all,  in  every  place,  who  heard  them.  There 
must  have  been,  however,  great  power  in  the  enunciation  and 
general  manner  of  Lamed,  to  give  his  sermons  the  command- 
ing influence  they  had  over  his  audience ;  for,  in  themselves, 
they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  many  other  men,  who,  for  the 
want  of  the  power  of  voice  and  expression,  fall  far  below  him 
in  eloquence  and  in  effect  on  hearers. 

4. — Knowles^s  Elocutionist ;  aFirst-Class  Rhetorical  Reader  and 

Recitation  Book.    By  Jakes  Sheridan  Knowles.    Enlarged 

'  and  adapted  to  the  United  States,  by  Epes  Saeoent.     Second 

Edition.    New- York :  Saxton  &  Miles.  1844.  pp.  322  12mo. 

The  book  begins  with  laying  down  some  general  and  sim- 
ple principles  of  Elocution,  which  are  followed  by  a  variety 
of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry.  As  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined, the  pieces  are  well  chosen,  whether  we  respect  style, 
thought  or  sentiment.  Reading  books  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  with  teachers  must  be  to  select. 

5. — Elements  of  Logic^  together  vnth  an  Introductory  View  of 
Philosophy  in  general^  and  a  preliminary  view  of  the  Reason. 
By  Hbnhy  p.  Tappan.    New- York  and  London :  Wiley  & 
Putnam.     1844.    pp.  461,  12mo. 

Professor  Tappan  is  already  known  to  the  reading  public  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Will,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  combat  the  views  of  Edwards,  and  support  the  new  philo- 
s6phy  on  that  subject. 

The  '^  Elements  of  Logic"  exhibits  the  same  views  of  men- 
tal and  moral  phi)osophy,  and  embraces  much  more  than  is 
usual  in  a  system  of  Logic.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  me- 
thod of  deduction,  the  Aristotelian,  which  q^mprehends  only 
the  laws  of  inference  and  conclusion  from  previously  estab- 
lished premises,  but  attempts  to  show  how  the  primary  or 
foundation-premises  arise,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  rest. 
It  expounds  the  laws  of  the  Reason,  as  the  faculty  of  truth. 

The  work  embraces  an  Introductory  view  of  Philosophy  in 
General — ^Preliminary  view  of  the  Reason-^Logic  Proper,  in- 
cluding Primordial  Logic — Inductive  Logic — -Deductive  Lo- 
gic— Doctrine  of  Evidence. 
There  is  evidence  in  this  book,  both  of  reading  and  reflexion  ; 
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and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  Tecooimending  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  teachers  and  of  those  who  love  works  requiring  atten- 
tion and  thought.  We  wish  there  were  more  such  in  the  world. 

6. — Jl  Discourse  on  Theological  Education :  to  which  is  added^ 
Mvice  to  a  Student  preparing  for  the  Ministry.  By 
Geobob  Howb,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature,  Theol. 
Sem.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow  6c  Co., 
md  M,  W.  Dodd.     1844.    pp.  243,  l8mo. 

This  "  Discourse*'  was  originally  delivered  by  the  direction 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  on  the  Bicentenary  of  the 
Westminister  Assembly  of  Divines :  but  now  appears  in  an 
enlarged  form,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  very  wholesome 
advice  to  students  of  theology,  in  respect  to  the  course  of 
reading  and  study  best  to  be  pursued.  Here  those,  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  theological  seminary,  will 
find  a  good  directory  as  to  the  best  works  on  the  several  sub- 
jects  of  study. 

The  former  portions  of  the  volume  contain  much  informa- 
tion interesting  and  useful  to  ministers  in  general — ^a  compen- 
dious history  of  theological  instruction  in  the  different  peri- 
ods of  the  church,  in  different  countries,  more  especially, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

In  speaking  of  Newark  Colleffe  (now  Delaware),  which 
arose  out  of  the  Academy  established  at  Newark,  Del.,  in 
1743,  for  the  education  of  ministers,  at  which  were  prepared 
some  ,of  the  most  eminent  minister^  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Dr.  Howe  speaks  of  the  College  as  beinfi[  in  the 
hands  of  Episcopalians,  and  refers  to  Dr.  Hodfi^e's  Hist,  of 
Pres.  Ch.  This  is  a  mistake.  At  the  time  Dr.  Hodge  wrote, 
it  was  under  Episcopal  influence,  the  greater  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal Faculty  and  many  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having 
resigned  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  to  ac- 
cept lottery  funds  from  the  State.  But  the  Episcopal  rule 
did  not  succeed :  the  College  went  down  ;  and  was  only  re 
vived  by  placing  it  again  under  the  control  of  PresbyterianS| 
as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

7.— OW  Humphrey's  Country  Strolls,  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter.   Pittsburg  :  Thomas  Carter.     1844.    pp.  243,  18mo. 

We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Old  Humphrey.  He  is  one  of 
our  favorite  friends.  Having  accompanied  him  in  his  "  Walks 
in  London,"  we  are  equally  pleased  to  join  him  in  his  "  Coun- 
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try  Stroll^."  He  takes  us  to  many  interesting  spots ;  as  to 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland — the  Banks  of 
the  Wye — ^Kennilworth  Castle — Stonehenge  on  Salisbury 
Plain — ournham  Beeches,  etc.  etc.,  and  everywhere  he  makes 
his  quaint  and  useful  remarks.  Although  we  do  not  think 
this  equal  to  some  of  his  other  works,  it  yet  bears  the  impress 
of  his  peculiar  style. 

8. — Christian  Fragments  ;  or  Remarks  on  the  JSTature,  Precepts 
and  ComforU  ofRelipon.  By  John  Bttens,  M.  D.,  /*.  R,  S.^ 
Regius  rrofessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg :  Thomas  Carter. 
1844.  pp.  240,  ISmo. 

This  is  truly  what  it  professes  to  be — "  Christian  Fragments." 
The  pieces  are  brief,  and  characterized  by  a  Christian  spirit. 
The  author  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  aad 
seems  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  holiness.  These  fragments 
may  be  read  with  profit,  and  the  reflextions  will,  doubtless^  tx* 
press  the  feelings  of  many  a  devoted  worshipper  of  God. 

9. — The  History  ef  Evemgeliad  MissiouSy  wUh  the  dau  of  Com" 
meneement,  ma  Progress^  andPresesU  State,  By*  Amdbbw  M. 
Smith.    Hartford :   Roknm  &  Smith.  1844.  pp.  193,  ISmo. 

This  is  a  compendious  view  of  the  origin  and  present  con- 
dition of  Missions  throughout  the  world,  which  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  brief  and  cheap,  and  there- 
fore accessible  to  all.  Everything  that  may  tend  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Evangelical  Missions  we  hail  with  joy.  It  is  the 
noblest  of  causes — the  cause  of  Zion's  King — the  cause  which, 
above  all  others,  must  engage  the  attention  and  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  of  6o3. 

— Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  ^sahd  Xetde- 
ton,  2>.  D.  By  Bennbt  Tyler,  D.  D.,  President  4-  Professor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connec- 
ticut.   Hartford :    Robins  &  Smith.  1844.   pp.  372. 

We  have  seized  this  Book,  just  issued  from  the  press,  with 
neat  interest,  and  have  read  it  with  uncommon  satisfaction. 
It  portrays  the  life  and  eharactei  of  a  man,  of  whom  a  distin- 
guished minister*  said,  ^'  He  has  served  God  and  his  genera- 
tion with  more  self-denial,  and  constancy,  and  wisdom,  and 
siicoess,  tbm  any  man  liviog.^*    Tiko  same  writer  added,  that 

*  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  O.  D. 
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be  regarded  Dr.  Nettleton,  ^*  through  his  influence  in  promo- 
ting pure  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  as  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  world,  and  among  the 
most  efllcient  instruments  of  introducing  the  glory  of  the  lat- 
ter day."  We  are  sure  this  memoir  willbe  read  by  thousands 
who  have  been  savingly  profited  by  his  labors,  and  bv*  thou- 
sands who  have  heard  the  report  o  his  labors  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  book  will  be  very  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  ministers  and  churches  at  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Nettleton's  views' of  the  nature  of  religion  and  the 
means  and  the  manner  of  promoting  it,  agree  with  those  of 
Edwards,  Brainerd  and  Dwight,  and  all  the  leading  divines 
and  Christians  in  this  country.  And  what  is  more,  they  agree 
with  the  infallible  word  of  God.*  This  memoir  is  ably  writ- 
ten by  a  discerning  and  faithful  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  and 
is,  every  way,  worthy  of  the  subject.  We  have  been  delighted 
with  the  whole  work,  particularly  with  the  closing  part.    W. 

10.* — Observations  in  Europe^  princifaily  in  France  and  Great 
Britain.  By  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dickinson 
College.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1844. 
pp.  620, 12mo. 

President  Durbin  has  evidently  not  travelled  without  ma 
king  observations,  and  those  observations  followed  by  reflec- 
tions. He  did  not  forget,  either,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion and  had  the  vows  of  God  upon  him.  Hence  he  looks 
upon  things  in  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and  fearlessly  con- 
demns whatever  he  thinks  inconsistent  with  its  principles. — 
Hence  he  has  been  represented,  in  some  of  the  English  prints, 
as  having  written  in  a  bitter  spirit.  We  cannot  but  commend 
him,  however,  for  the  independence  with  which  he  comments 
on  institutions  and  opinions  opposed,  in  his  estimation,  to  truth 
and  right. 

In  France  he  sees  much  to  condemn:  and  in  her  king  a 
traitor.  Louis  Philippe  he  regards  as  no  friend  to  republican 
institutions,  and  as  exerting  all  his  power  and  wealth  to  estab- 


*  And  there  has  now  been  sufficient  time  to  apply  the  test  of  experi- 
ence: *'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  the  revivals  which 
took  place  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Nettleton  be  compared  in  respect 
to  their  resiUls,  with  ^ose  which  have  since  taken  place  under  a  dif- 
ferent influence  and  on  different  principles;  and  the  comparison  will 
lead  the  community  to  a  just  and  safe  judgment.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  form  their  judgment  in  this  way. 

SECOND  8EBIB8,  VOL.  XU.  NO.  H.  31 
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Uth  th«  throne  on  such  m  Imsis  as  will  make  himself  and 

i^OTernment  acceptable  to  the  crowned  heads  of  the  continent 
n  this  we  think  he  is  not  mistaken  :  and  we  apprehend  a  fear 
fal  crisis  ia  approaching,  as  Louis  Philippe  approaches  his 

end. 
These  volumes  are  interesting  in  matter,  and  beutiful  in  ap- 

deavanoe. 

}1. — Grammar  of  the  Gruk  Language^for  the  use  of  High  Schcah 
and  Collies.  By  !)&•  Saphabl  Kuhner,  Corrector  oftheLy- 
C€ttm,  Hanover.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B*  B.  Edtoards 
and  S.  H.  Taylor,  Andover  :  Allen  Mor?ill  and  Wardwell. 
New  York  :  M.  H.  Newman.  London :  Wiley  &:  Putnam. 
1844,  pp.  603,  8to. 

This,  as  appears  from  the  title,  is  a  large  volome  of  600 
pages,  printea  in  an  elegant  style.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
large  for  introduction  into  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
It  is  just  what  a  Greek  Grammar  ought  to  be;  vet  we  fear  it 
will  be  too  extensive  for  the  patience  of  many,  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  who  prefer  the  old  paths,  principally,  however, 
because  they  are  easy  and  familiar. 

Without  some  such  Grammar  as  this,  (and  we  know  of  none 
better,)  our  students  of  Greek  can  never  become  thorough 
scholars,  capable  either  of  accurately  translating,  or  discrim- 
inatingly criticising  a  Greek  author. 

Ana  we  do  hope  to  see  among  our  young  men,  a  great  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  Attic  tongue — an  advance 
which  will  ultimately  qualify  them  for  appreciating  the  deep 
theological  researches  of  German  scholars.  Kllhner's 
Grammar,  if  introduced  to  our  Colleges  and  studied,  will  do 
much  toward  this  advance.  We  do,  therefore,  most  heartily 
commend  the  labors  of  the  author  and  the  learned  translators 
to  the  acceptance  of  classical  scholars. 

The  Preface  gives  desired  information  in  respect  to  the  au- 
thor and  his  works ;  and  points  out  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  Grammar.  These  consist  in — 1.  A  profound  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  language  as  its  basis.  2. 
A  lucid  arrangement.  3.  Fulness  and  pertinence  of  illustration. 
4.  Perfect  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  language.  5.  Equal 
elaborateness  of  every  portion  of  it. 

An  Appendix  on  versification  has  been  added  by  the  transla- 
tors, who  are  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 

Our  apology  to  ^the  publishers  for  this  late  notice  is,  that 
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we  did  not  receive  the  work  umtil  our  July  No.  was  through 
the  press. 

12. — ^  Grlmmar  of  the  Greek  Language,  principally  from  the 
German  of  KnJiner^  uith  selections  from  Matthiat  Buitman, 
Thiersch  and  Rost,  For  the  use  of  schools  and  Colleges,  By 
Charles  Anthon^  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.. 
1844,  pp.  536,  12mo. 

This  Grammar,  founded  on  Eahner's,  will  by  do  means 
supply  the  place  of  his  own  work ;  yet  is  it  a  good  Greek 
Grammar  to  put  into  the  hands  of  younger  scholars — much 
better  than  very  many  from  which  our  youth  are  instructed. 
Our  recommendation  of  Eflhner's  is,  in  some  sense,  a  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Anthon's,  although  the  former  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  more  complete.  The  publishers  are  entitled  to 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is  got  up,  especially 
its  fitness  for  school-boy  handling. 

13. —  ThiLandjif  Israel,  according  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  andwith  Jacoh.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.  D,,  Au- 
thor of ''^  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy^^  etc.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    1844,  pp.  388,  ]2mo. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  illustrated  with  appropriate  and 
well  executed  engravings :  and  it  is  a  book,  too,  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  Biblical  student,  unfolding  prophecy  and  elucidating 
it  by  facts. 

Dr.  Keith  views  the  land  of  Jodea  and  Judaism,  not  only  re- 
trospectively but  prospectively];  and  looks/orward  to  a  literal 
recovery  of  the  land  from  strangers,  and  a  restoration  o(  God's 
ancient  people,  in  accordance  with  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  covenants  with  the  Patriarchs.  This  is  now  becoming  a 
very  popular  view ;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  give  indication 
that  it  may  be  true.  Events  in  the  providence  of  God  will, 
probably,  ere  long,  determine  the  matter,  and  give  us  the  only 
satisfactory  and  decisive  solution  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Keith's  "Land  of  Israel"  is,  at  all  events,  well  worth  a 
perusal,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the  reader. 

14.— The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Translated  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author^s 
life.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1844,  pp.  424, 
12  mo. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  Poems.    They  know  something  of  him,. 
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but  woald  know  more.  The  poetry  of  one  who  ranks  uDoii|r 
the  first  poets  of  GermaDy  and  whose  writings  have  acquired 
as  much  influence  as  any  other,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
an  English  reader. 

True,  whilst  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  unexcep- 
tionable, there  are  not  wanting  sentiments  which  we  should 
prefer  to  see  expurgated — whicb  rather,  we  could  wish  had 
never  been  penned. 

The  youthful  reader  should,  perhaps,  be  cautioned  against 
the  phases  of  Kantism  and  Pantheism,  which  some  of  his 
pieces  assume. 

Then  again,  there  was  that  in  the  life  of  Schiller,  which  de- 
tracts from  his  purity,  although,  even  in  this  respect,  he  will 
compare  advantageously  with  some  other  favorite  sons  of 
the  muse.  The  memoir  prefixed  by  Bulwer,  is  better  than 
Carlyle's,  because  the  former  had  access  to  more  recent  sour- 
ces of  information. 

15. — Adame  on  2d  Evistle  of  Peter,  Greenhill  on  Ezekiel.  Bur^ 
roughs  on  Hosea.  Manion  on  James.  Jenkyn  on  Jude,  Datlle 
on  PMlippians  and  Colossians.  London:  Samuel  Holds- 
worth. 

The  above  are  the  titles  of  a  series  of  moat  valuable  re- 
prints from  the  stores  of  the  choice  expository  theology  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  been  reproduced  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  by  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Sherman,  minister  of  Long  Chapel,  London,  who  has  by  this 
service  levied  largely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, wherever  the  use  of  the  English  language  can  make 
these  treasures  available.  Though  long  known  by  character 
to  all  who  were  skilled  in  bibliography,  yet  they  had  previ- 
ously become  extremely  scarce,  and  could  only  be  obtained, 
especially  Adams  and  Greenhill,  at  an  enormous  cost.  Thanks 
to  the  editorial  zeal  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and  the  enterprise  of 
his  publishers,  these  noble  monuments  of  the  piety,  learning, 
unction,  and  eloquence  of  a  fprmer  age  of  the  Church — ^an  age 
rich  in  gifted  and  gigantic  iniellectsi^are  now  made  accessi- 
ble to  students  and  ministers  of  moderate  means,  who  can  in 
no  way  give  more  effect  to  their  studies  and  productions  than 
by  superinducing  upon  them  the  spirit  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  caught  by  a  familiar  converse  with  these  admirable  models. 
We  look  indeed  to  the  divines  of  this  period  for  finished  spec- 
mens  rather  of  homiletic  than  of  exegetical  exposition ;  but  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  habituation  to  their  masculine  style, 
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their  affluent  vocabulary,  their  fulness  of  illustration,  their 
rich  practical  and  hortatory  rein  immensely  overbalances  the 
hazard  that  may  occasionally  accrue  of  taking  on  from  their 
pages  a  prolixity  of  descant  but  ill  suited  to  the  temperament 
of  our  times. 

We  speak  thus  in  general  terms  of  the  collective  series  of 
volumes  before  us.  Though  all  valuable  and  all  models  in 
their  way,  yet  they  cannot  be  deemed,  of  course,  of  equal  merit. 
The  work  of  Adams  on  Peter  undoubtedly  ranks  highest  on 
the  score  of  talent,  and  is  the  reflexion  of  a  genius  of  the 
loftiest  order.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  whole 
circle  of  English  theology,  for  splendor  of  thought  and  dic- 
tion. Greenhill  comes  next  in  the  same  department,  less 
grand,  massive,  and  majestic,  but  falling  little  short  in  epi- 
grammatic  brilliancy][and  fertility  of  invention.  But  Burroughs, 
after  all,  we  love  the  most,  and  scarcely  admire  any  less,  for 
his  inimitable  anatomy  of  religious  experience,  and  the  won- 
derful pungency  and  pathos  of  his  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

But  our  object  is  not  a  critical  estimate,  so  much  as  a  hearty 
commendation  of  these  noble  volumes.  We  could  yield  to 
our  prompting  to  say  more  of  their  value,  could  we  assure 
ourselves  of  beinff  able  to  persuade  those  who  can  afibrd  it, 
by  no  means  to  have  these  works  out  of  their  theological 
collections.  And  we  trust  that  the  judicious  and  laborious 
editor  will  consider  any  exhortation  on  this  head  as  a  merit- 
ed compliment  for  the  service  he  has  performed.  Nor  would 
we  close  without  expressing  the  hope  that  the  health,  which 
we  learn  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  toil  of  getting  up 
these  volumes  in  their  present  beautiful  style,  may  yet  be 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  enhance  our  obligation  still  further 
by  drawing  yet  again  upon  the  storehouse  of  obsolete  English 
theology. 

16.—  The  Hierophant ;  or  monthly  Journal  ofSacred  Symboh  and 
Prophecy.  Conducted  by  Geo,  Bush^  PtoJ.  Ueb,  N.  Y.  City 
University.  Complete  in  one  volume.  I^ew  York  .  Mark  H. 
Newman.    800.  pp.  288. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  anew  series  of  original  articles, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and  devoted 
mainly  to  subjects  of  prophecy  in  which  Prof.  Bush  is  labor- 
ing with  great  ardor  and  much  ability.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  course  of  letters  address- 
ed to  Prof.  Stuart,  rather  sternly  arraigning  the  principles  laid 
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down  in  the  '*  Hints  on  Prophetical  Interpretation/'  in  regard 
to  the  double  sense,  the  intelligibility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
prophetical  designations  of  time.  Prof.  B.  contends  strongly 
for  the  double  sense  in  many  of  the  Psalms  and  symbolicai 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  maintains  also,  with 
the  older  school  of  expositors,  that  a  day  in  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  stands  for  a  year,  on  the  principle  that  where  the 
events  are  symbolical  the  connected  time  must  also  be  sym- 
bolical. Its  pages  contain,  moreover,  an  extended  view  of 
Daniel's  Judgment  of  the  fourth  Beast  and  his  little  horn, 
succeeded  by  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  saints,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  he  refers  to  the  establishment  of  Christi. 
anity  in  the  Saviour's  resurrection  and  ascension. 

The  discussions  of  the  volume  are  full  of  ripe  scholarship, 
and  cannot  but  be  very  useful  to  the  student  of  prophecy, 
which  Prof.  B.  affirms  any  student  of  the  bible  must  necessari- 
y  be. 

17. —  The  Valley  of  Vision  ;  or^  the  Dry  Bones  of  Israel  Revived. 
Jin  attempted  Proof  {from  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  1>14)  of  the  Restora- 
tion  and  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  By  Geo.  Bush,  Prof  A*.  7. 
C  University.    New  York :  Saxton  &  Miles.    8vo.    pp.  60. 

The  principles  on  which  the  various  predictions  respecting 
the  final  destiny  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  interpreted,  have  ever 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  expositors — ^some  contending 
for  the  literal,  and  some  for  the  spiritual  or  allegorical  sense. 
Professor  Bush,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  ranges  himself  on- 
compromisingly  in  the  ranks  of  the  literal  expounders,  and 
maintains  with  great  strength  the  position,  that  the  promised 
restoration  of  Israel  to  their  own  land,  shadowed  forth  by  the 
symbol  of  the  re-collected  and  re-animated  bones  of  Ezekiel's 
vision,  has  liever  yet  received  a  fulfilment,  and  must  of  neees> 
sity  be  future.  Without  attempting  to  define  the  precise 
time  of  the  accomplishment,  he  yet  thinks  we  have  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  the  period  when  its  incipiency  is  to  be  expected, 
and  dwells  much  upon  the  consideration,  that  the  diligent  study 
of  their  own  prophets  is  to  be  itself,  one  of  the  grand  means  of 
their  national  regeneration.  A  leading  feature  of  Prof.  B.'s 
tract  is,  that  the  prophesying  on  the  dry  bones  is  the  explain- 
ing  of  prophesy,  and  that  whoever,  at  this  day,  rightly  unfolds 
the  import  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Jews,  is  in  efifect 
performing  the  very  office  here  attributed  to  Ezekiel.  This 
IS  certainly  a  striking  view  of  the  drift  of  the  passage,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  sustained  it  in  a  fine 
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style  of  exegetical  reasoning.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
pronoance  upon  the  soundness  of  the  view  itself,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  strong  ease  is  made  out,  and  that 
his  arguments  can  be  met  only  by  an  equally  thorough-going 
inquest  into  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

IB.'^Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  ofjoikua :  de* 
tigfud  0$  a  general  help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Innructi^ns 
By  George  Bush.  New  York :  Saxon  A?  Miles.  1844.  pp. 
221,  12mo. 

Jfotes,  Critical  if  Practical,  an  the  Book  of  Judges :  Design^ 
ed  as  a  general  help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction.  By 
George  Bush.  New  York :  Saxon  &  Miles.  1844,  pp.  257, 
12mo. 

Professor  Bush  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated 
as  a  Biblical  Commentator ;  and  his  works  have  been  so  often 
commended  on  the  pages  of  the  Repository,  that  we  need  onlv 
to  announce  the  fact  of  tbe  issue  of  these  two  additional  vol- 
umes to  secure  their  sale.  These  historical  works  are  pre- 
faced by  a  general  introduction  i  and  then  each  book  preceded 
by  one  appropriate,  scho1ar«like  and  useful.  We  know  of  no 
other  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  Judges  so  well  saited  to 
family  instruction  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

Id — The  Prophecies  of  Daniel.  Nebuchadnezzar^ s  Dream  of  the 
Great  Image.  Nos.  1 4"  //•  By  George  Bush.  New  York : 
Harper  ^  Brothers. 

The  above  works  of  Prof.  Bush  have  since  been  followed 
by  the  commencing  portion  of  a  new  and  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  Daniel,  to  be  issued  in  ten  or  twelve  numbers,  of  which 
the  first  two  are  before  us.  These  embrace  the  prophetic 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  inspired  exposition  of 
Daniel  who  has,  we  may  say,  anatomized  the  gigantic  image, 
and  shown  the  symbolic  scope  of  its  Tarious  constituent  parts. 
The  commentary  of  Prof.  B.  is  strictly  exegetical,  and  bv 
presenting  on  his  page  the  Heb.  and  Chald.  originals,  with 
several  of  the  ancient  versions,  he  has  put  the  reader  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  judging  in  regard  to  the  eorreetness 
of  the  results  to  which  he  comes.  The  image  he  regards  as 
a  prophetic  personification  of  the  great  system  of  despotic  gov^ 
emment  extending  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  down 
to  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  aU  merely  secular  sove- 
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reignty,  and  the  nnive? sal  establishment  of  the  eTeTlasting 
kingdom  represented  by  the  smiting  stone  of  the  vision.  In 
the  excision  of  the  stone  from  the  mountain  he  recognizes  the 
origin  of  the  Christain  church  from  the  Jewish  Kingdom,  and 
his  illnstrations  on  this  head  are  both  new  and  interesting. 
The  demolition  and  comminution  of  the  image  he  supposes 
to  be  gradually  effected,  and  sees  no  evidence  of  that  suddem 
critii  which  some  interpreters  anticipate  in  the  downfall  of  the 
present  dynasties  of  the  old  Roman  world.  The  entire  system 
of  M illenarianism  fares  hardly  before  his  rigid  exegesis.  The 
work  on  the  whole  we  regard  as  rich  in  promise,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  no  doubt  give  the  biblical  reader  a  highly  valuable 
commentary  on  this  difficult  and  obscure  book. 


20. — Reltgionin  America  ^cran  account  of  the  Origin^  Progrese^ 
relation  to  the  State,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  in  the  United  States^  unth  notices  of  other  Evangeiicai 
Denominations.  By  RoBsaT  Baixd.  New  York :  Harper  k 
Brothers.     1844.    pp.  343, 8vo. 

This  work  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  although 
it  has,  but  recently,  fallen  into  our  hands.  Whilst  it  must  be 
acceptable  to  Christians  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  contain- 
ing  as  it  does  information  important  to  them,  it  cannot  but  be 
useful  to  Dr.  Baird's  friends  at  home.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  condensed,  on  the  several  subjects  indicated 
in  the  title,  and  will  be  found  convenient  as  a  book  o(  refer* 
ence.  We  trust  its  translation  into  French  and  German  may 
do  much  toward  opening  the  eyes  of  foreigners  to  the  value 
of  our  system,  and  directing  their  attention  to  an  evangelical 
creed  and  practice. 

Additional  Noncxs. 

The  Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Stilling,  late  Jlulic  Counsel- 
lor  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  etc,  etc.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  S.  Jackson.  New  York  :  Harper  dc  Brothers. 
1844.  pp.    187,  8vo. 

This  work  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  novel,  and  it  has 
received  universal  admiration.  It  is  the  life  of  a  remarka- 
ble man  written  by  himself,  in  beautiftil  simplicity,  and  dere- 
loping  the  inner  workings  of  his  pious  spirit. 
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Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Now- 
York.    Mark  H.  Newman. 

Parts  11  &  12  are  now  issued  together  and  bring  the  work 
down  to  Jephthab  j  when  complete  it  will  certainly  be  an  ex- 
cellent dictionary. 

Rabbah  Taken  ;  or  the  Theological  System  of  Rev.  Mexander 
Campbell,  examined  and  routed.  By  Robert  W.  Landis. 
New  York :    Mark  H.  Newman,  1844.  pp.  135,  Sto. 

The  readers  of  the  Repository  will  remember  some  articles 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Landis.    In  this  volume  he  has  much 
.  enlarged,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  say  '*  Rabbah  Taken." 

Coleridge  and  the  Moral  Tendency  of  his  Writings.    By . 

New  York :    Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co.     1844. 

Tbislsa  pamphlet  of  118  pages  handsomely  printed,  and 
prefaced  by  Dr.  Skinner.  It  contains  also  a  brief  memoir  of 
Uoleridge.  The  warning  we  think  in  place,  and  hope  it  will 
be  read.  Our  books  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  us.  Let 
them  be  choice  and  true. 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Apostolical  Succession.  By  Wil- 
UABC  Page,  of  Monroe,  Michigan.  Bishop  Presbyterian.  New- 
York :    Ezra  Collier. 

This  is  quite  a  new  idea  in  its  application,  but  altogether 
according  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  almost  demands 
illustrated  books.  It  is  written  in  a  somewhat  queer  style, 
but  contains,  withal,  a  great  deal  of  argument. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

Literary  Intblliobncb. 

Wm.  Ro8cber,of  GOttingen,  haspablished  one  volume  of  his  '  Otio, 
or  CoQtributioDB  to  the  History  of  the  Historical  Art,'  embracing  the 
Life,  Writings  and  Times  of  Tbucydides.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  second  treatise  of  Herodotus  and  Aenophon,  and  a  third  on  the  great 
Roman  Historians.  This  work  must  be  of  great  value  to  classical 
scholars.  Plato's  Staat  tlbersetzt  von  K.  Schneider,  (Plato's  Repub- 
lic, translated  W  K.  Schneider,)  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. — 
Prof.  W.  A.  Beckons  "Manual  of  Roman  Antiquties,"  accompa- 
nied with  a  plan  of  Rome,  has  recently  issued  from  the  press. — Three 
ErtsofUmbreit's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
▼e  already  appeared ;  and  the  fourth  and  lastt,  containing  all  the 
minor  Prophets,  is  in  process  of  publication.  Alexander  You  Hum* 
boldt,  aged  72,  is  preparing  a  physical  description  of  the  Earth,  about 
to  be  published  by  Gotta,  entitled  "  Cosmus." 

A  Yobme  of  the  "Histoire  littftrairs  de  Im  France"  has  beea  re- 
cently published,  containing  biographical  notices  of  the  French  Trou- 
badours. The  first  volume  of  this  work  first  wpeared  in  1733. — The 
library  of  the  late  Charles  Nadier.  consisting  or  a  choice  collection  of 
beautiful  old  books,  although  small,  sold  for  68,000  francs.  So  much 
for  rare  works. 

Xt«ls. 

Cardinal  Pacca's  collection  of  papers  and  letters,  marked  bv  him 
"for  publication,"  have  been  sent  to  his  relatives,  and  will  Drobably 
be  suppressed.  They  are  said  to  contain  some  confidential  corres- 
pondence between  himself  and  Frederick  the  Great.  A  memoir  of 
Rosellini  has  been  prepared  by  his  friend  D.  Guiseppe  BardillL— 
Eight  volumes  of  Angel  Mao's  '^  Spicilegium  Romanum"  have  ap- 
peared ;  the  remaining  two  will  soon  be  out  Here  are  to  be  found 
interesting  documents  illustrative  of  the  middle  ages,  from  Greek,  Lat- 
in and  Italian  MSS.  in  the  Vatican. 

0fteat  BtltaCn. 

Becker's  "Gallus,  or  Roman  Scenes  of  the  time  of  Augustus,"  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  London.    This  work  will  be  valoa- 
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ble  to  classical  scholars  and  readers  of  Roman  history,  as  illustrating 
Roman  manners  and  customs.  The  "  Letters  and  Official  Documents 
of  Mary  Stuart"  are  soon  to  be  published.  They  amount  to  700,  col- 
lected from  original  MSS.,  and  are  written  in  English,  Scotch,  Lat- 
in, and  Italian. — Two  numbers  of. "  The  North  Bntish  Review"  haye 
appeared  and  give  promise  of  great  excellence.  Such  men  as  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Welsh,  Mr.  Hallam,  etc  are 
tunong  the  contributors. 

UnCte^  Atatrs. 

Professor  Woolsey.  of  Yale  College,  is  preparing  for  the  press  an 
edition  of  Plato's  Cnto  it  Pbsdo ;  and  Prof  Champlin,  of  Water- 
Title,  a  translation  of  KtUiner's  Elementary  Latin  Grammar. 
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Adams^SammelyJii.D,  The  Natural 
History  of  Man  in  his  Spiritual 
Relations  111-353. 

Jidmms*  Peter,  Eiposition  of  no- 
ticed 484. 

Additional  KotietM  488. 

Axtkon^  Charles^  LL,  D.  Greek 
Grammar  noticed  484. 

AristotU,  443. 

Atonement,  Coleridge *s  View  of  it 
177. 

AMgthurg  Cottfeesion,    History  of  2. 

B. 

Baird,  Robert^  D.  D.  Religion  in 
America  noticed  488. 

Barstow,  Rev.  J,  A,  His  Biblical 
Dictionary,  noticed  249. 

Biblical  Dietumary,  A  comprehen- 
sive digest  of  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  and  neighboring 
Nations,  the  Natural  History,  Ge- 
omphy,  and  Literature  of  Sacred 
Writings,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Barstow, 
noticed  249. 

BtwU,  Rev,  Henry,  Posthumous 
Sermons  of  247. 

Boardman^  Rev,  H,  A.  His  Prelatic 
Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession 
noticed  248. 

Book  that  will  suit  you,  or  a  word  for 
every  one,  by  Rev.  James  Smith, 
noticed  250. 

Bradley,  Rev,  Charles,  His  Semume 
noticed  252. 

Bums,  John,  M.  D.  Christian  Frag- 
ments noticed  480. 

Burrough*s  Exposition  of  Hosea  no- 
ticed 484. 

Bush,  Prof.  George,  The  Hiero- 
phant  noticed  4&. 


Bush,  Prof  George.  Notes  on  Josh- 
ua and  Judges  noticed  487. 

.  On  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  noticed  487. 

C. 

CarlysWs  Past  and  Present.  Re- 
view of  317. 

CharloUe  EUtahetk.  Works  noticed 
477. 

Christian  Doctrines,  by  Rev.  Hob- 
bard  Winslow  of  Boston,  noticed 
248. 

Christian  Fragments,  by  John 
Bums,  M.  D.  noticed  480. 

Ciceronian  ;  or  the  Prussian  method 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  language,  by  B.  Sears,  no- 
ticed 250. 

Coleridge* s  view  of  Atonement,  by 
Rev.  Lemuel  Grosveoor,  177. 
Views  consistent  with  Socinian- 
ism  177.  No  such  thing  as  literal 
atonement  178.  Vicarious  suffer- 
inc  unjust  and  insufficient  179. 
His  view  absurd  180.  Inconsistent 
with  itself  181.  Inconsistent  with 
the  Bible  184. 

Ceinorteur  System,  Amerieam,  by 
Prof  J.  M.  Sturtevant  214.  The 
political,  social,  and  religious 
character  of  the  Western  States 
215.  Failure  of  the  means  hither- 
to employed  to  benefit  them  216. 
Examination  of  the  Colporteur 
System,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  West  217.  State  of 
society  and  education  in  the  West 
222.  Colportage  cannot  meet  the 
emergency  223.  No  scarcity  of 
book»— they  are   not  read   924. 
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The  people  of  the  West  are  not  a 
'*  stupid  people" — eloooence  is 
highly  appreciated — ana  questions 
of  interest  well  understood — the 
living  speaker  is  the  instrument  to 
awaken  activity  225.  It  is  Bax- 
ter's self  not  Baxter's  writings  that 
are  needed — no  mode  ofefiorthas 
so  immediate  effect  in  forming  so- 
ciety as  our  efforts  for  Education 
and  Home  Missions  231.  Impor- 
tance of  a  Catholic  spirit  in  our 
missionary  enterprises  232.  A  sec- 
tarian spirit  is  the  hone  and  curse 
of  the  cnurch  233.  Claims  of  the 
Colporteur  system  as  being  '*  re- 
publican,*' '*  democratic  "  answer- 
ed 234.  Christianity  in  its  purity 
is  *'  republicanism/  it  cares  as 
much  ror  the  poor  as  the  rich  234. 
Missionaries  can  be  found  in  a- 
bundance  238.  Economy  of  the 
system  239.  Founding  permanent 
institutions  our  hope  241.  Proper 
limits  of  colportace  242. 

Cotcntry  StroUs.  Old  Humphrey's 
noticed  479. 

Credidityand  Skepticism  m  Histtfry, 
Extremes  of  131. 

Critical  JfotUes  243. 

Crosby.  Alpheus.  His  Narrative  of 
the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  noticed 
255. 

— — .  His  Greek  Gram- 
mar noticed  255. 

Critical  NotUes  476. 

D. 

DaUU*s  Exposition  of  Pkilippians 

and  Colossians  noticed  484. 
Danid,      Prophecies  of,   by    Prof. 

Bush  noticed  487. 
Dick^  Rev.  John^  D,  D.  Lectures  on 

the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  noticed 

247. 
Divine  Agency  and  Government  to- 

f  ether  wUh  Human  Agency  and 
"reedpm,  by  Leonard  Woods,  D. 
ly.^Conlinued  from  Vol  XI.  o. 
137^—410.  We  are  accountable 
beings  as  clearly  as  we  are  intelli- 
gent beings  410.  Because  there 
18  only  one  supreme  cause  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  no  secon- 
dary causes  412.    The  state  of 


dependence  is  not  inconsistent 
with  just  accountablenese  to  a 
moral  govemment  413.  Free  ac- 
countable agency  is  learned  from 
consciousness  414.  Cause  and 
Effect  415.  Understanding  of  the 
termV416.  Unwillingness  of  some 
writers  to  apply  the  words  comss 
and  ^ect  to  the  determinations 
and  actions  of  moral  agents  418. 
A  rational  being  acts  rationally  in 
causing  or  originating  his  own 
acts,  he  must  do  it  under  rational 
influence,  of  motives  addressed  to 
the  mind  420.  Many  of  the  acts 
of  the  mind  are  not  controlled  by 
the  WUl  421.  Good  men  love  God 
not  because  they  will  to  love  him, 
but  because  they  see  him  lovely 
and  glorious  422.  The  goodness 
or  badness  of  man's  character  is 
manifested  by  the  spontaneous  ex- 
ercise of  his  affections  424. 
Diodati  DonUnici^  J.  C.  J^eapoUtani^ 
De  Christo  Grace  Loquente^  Exsr- 
dtatiOf  translated  by  O.  T.  Dobbin, 
D.D.  Christ,  tl^B  Apostles,  and  all 
the  Jews  used  tne  Hellenistic 
tongue  455.    The  Syriac  yersion 

456.  The  Jews  composed  their 
books  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect 
from  the  time  of  the  Macoabees 

457.  Important  note  on  the  Macca- 
bees 458.  The  New  Testament  and 
other  books  462.  The  coins  of 
the  Jews  bore  Greek  inscriptions 
464.  Coins  of  the  Herods  465. 
The  Greek  language  used  in  in- 
scriptions 470.  The  inscription  on 
the  Cross  472.     The  Jews  gave 

^^  Greek  names  to  their  children, 
and  adopted  them  themselves  475. 

Doddrid^e^  Philip,  D.  D.  Family 
Expositor  noticed  253. 

Durlnn,  President,  D.  D.  Observa- 
tions in  Europe  noticed  481. 

£. 
Edtcardsy  Jonathan.  The  works  of 
reviewed,  by  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D. 
373.  Ancestry,  ibid,  his  know- 
ledge of  Indian  languages  374. 
Settlement  in  the  ministry  375. 
Elected  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege 376.     His  principal  Work 
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378.  Sermoni  on  the  Atonement 

379.  Errors  of  Priest]  V  considered 

380.  Prevalence  of  Armittianism 

381.  His  Reply  to  Chauncy  and 
different  forms  of  Universalism 
364.  Replj  to  Dr.  West  386. 
Self-determination — hit  view  of  it 
387.  Influence  ef  motiree  388. 
Comparison  of  the  elder  and  the 
yoancer  Edwards  389. 

Eaweahon,  Tkeologietd^  by  Prof. 
George  Howe  noticed  479. 

BlonUionUt^  Knowles'  noticed  478. 

Estay  on  the  Moral  SnocepHHlitjf, 
Moral  Action^  and  Moral  Ckaroe- 
tor  189.  Meaning  of  right  and 
vorong  189.  Object  of  the  creation 
of  mind,  the  production  of  the 

Eatest  happiness — exhibited  in 
moral  susceptibilities — of  plea- 
sure in  being  the  cause  of  cood 
191.  Desire  of  retaliation  and  re- 
ward 193.  Pain  in  witnessing  in- 
gratitude 193.  Self-denial  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment  for  future  good  194. 
Of  pleasure  in  seeing  penalties 
properly  inflicted  195.  Suscepti- 
ntlities  of  pain  are  means  of  pre- 
aerring  happiness  198.  All  na- 
ture confirms  the  design  of  the 
Creator  of  mind  to  promote  its 
happiness  199.  Of  the  motires  of 
human  actions  200.  Actions  right 
when  they  tend  to  good,  and  pro- 
dace  no  evil  201.  Some  actions 
afford  individual  happiness  yet  the 
indulgence  causes  public  evil  202. 
Causes  of  the  difficulties  which 
embarrass  writers  on  ethical  sci- 
ence 203.  Moral  character  of 
mind  205.  Four  causes  of  Voli- 
tion— Susceptibility  206.  Habit, 
knowledge  of  motives — governing 
purposes  207.  Character  estima- 
ted by  probability  208.  Inquiry, 
What  is  the  character  which  will 
secure  the  object  for  which  mind 
was  created? 

Essays.  Biographical,  Literary  and 
Philosophical,  by  John  Foster 
noticed  477. 

Endoncsfrom  Jfahtrejbr  the  fmmor' 
tttlity  qf  the  Soul^  by  Rer.  T.  M. 
Post  294.  Reasons  for  the  argu- 
ment 896.    Snbstance  of  the  Soul 


296.  A  tme  idea  of  God  the 
whole  ground  of  argument  S99. 
He  spe^s  to  us  through  the  na- 
ture ne  has  given  us  3M.  He  as- 
sures the  soul  another  life  by  its 
reasonableness  301.  He  assures 
me  by  the  natural  and  moral  evil 
surrounding  me  304.  He  has 
promised  immortality  by  his  jnst- 
ice  305.  Socrates  placed  his  ar- 
mament on  the  right  cround  311. 
Rerealed  anew  in  Christ  312. 

E^mosiHon  of  Matthew  7 :  6,  by  Rev. 
E.  Ballentine  158.  Symbolic 
meaning  of  terms  159.  Construc- 
tion of  the  text  160.  Different  in- 
terpretations 161.  Illnstratioas 
from  history  172.  Closing  re** 
marks  175. 

Extremes  of  Credulity  and  Skeptt- 
cism  in  History ^hj  E.  D. Sanborn 
131.  Early  historians  believed  Coo 
much  131.  Leading  minds  giro 
direction  to  popular  fliith  132. 
Hence  believing  and  doubting  are 
alternately  fashionable  132.  Fond- 
ness for  new  opinions  133.  Hero- 
dotus 134.  Influence  of  the  An- 
cients 135.  Bardouin  136.  Mod- 
ern Critics  139.  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey 141.  Niebubr  144.  Objec- 
tions to  him — imbued  with  skep- 
ticism 146.  Dogmatism  147.  Fond 
of  paradoxes  and  innovations  148. 
Primitive  history  oral  149.  Old 
things  suspected  155.  Livy 
dreamy  and  credulous  156.  Eren 
Moses  questioned  157. 

Ezekiel.  Green hilPs  Exposition  of 
noticed  484. 

F. 

Family  Expositor^  or  a  Paraphrase 
and  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Critical  Notes,  by 
Philip  Doddridge — with  a  Me- 
moir of  the  author,  by  N.  W.  Fisk, 
of  Amherst  noticed  253. 

Foster,  John,  Essays  contributed  to 
the  Eclectic  Renew  [noticed  477. 

G. 

Ooodrich,  8.  G.  His  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  noticed 
251. 
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(htrfioB  of  Plato,  with  Jfotes,  by 
Tbeodore  D.  Woolsey,  Prof,  of 
Greek  in  Yale  College  noticed 
«43. 

Grmmmar  tf  f&e  Cfreek  Langruage. 
Part  First.  By  Prof.  Alpheus 
Crosby  noticed  255. 

Orammar,  Greek.  Kobner's,  trans- 
lated by  Edwards  and  Taylor,  no- 
ticed 482. 

— —  — ,  by  Dr.  Antbon  noticed  483. 

Oreeian  FhUosopky.  Sketcbes  in, 
by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Taylor.  Of 
Socrates  425.  In  an  ase  of  So- 
phists be  taugbt  true  Pbilosophj 
426.  And  a  true  spiritual  Reli- 
ffioB  427.  A  Reformer  in  politics 
426.  Injustice  done  bim  by  Ma- 
eaulay  in  his  article  on  Bacon  429. 
Misrepresentations  of  Dick  43S. 
Plato— biq,  Origin  434.  His  re- 
tirement 436.  Moral  character 
assailed  437.  His  reasonings  438. 
Phrenological  deyelopment  of  bis 
cranium  439.  Ideality  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  bis  character 

440.  Perfection  of  bis  writings 

441.  Aristotle — birth  place  443. 
Invited  to  the  Court  of  Philip, 
and  charged  with  the  education  of 
Alexander  444.  Habits  and  per- 
sonal defects  445.  His  ambition 
446.  His  discriminating  mind  446. 
His  power  pf  classification-— the 
Ihther  of  Comparative  Anatomy 

449.  Causality  his  leading  organ 

450.  Remarkable  example  of  pure 
intellection  451.  Contrast  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Plato  425. 
Compared  with  Socrates  454. 

Grimshaw,  Rev,  T,  S.,  A.  M,  His 
Memoir  of  ReV.  Legb  Richmond 
noticed  251. 

QretmhilVs  Ezekiel  noticed  484. 

OurUy,  Rev.  H.  R.  Life  and  Elo- 
<|iience  of  Sylvester  Larned  no- 
ticed 477. 

H. 

Hierophantj  The,  by  Prof.  Bosh  no- 
ticed 485. 

Hogea.  Burrough's  Exposition  of, 
noticed  484. 

Hmoe,  Prof.  George.  Discourse  on 
Theological  EdueatioB  noticed 
479. 


Humphrey,   Old.     Country  Strolls 

noticed  479. 
Hyponia,  or  Thoughts  on  a  Spiritaal 

Understanding  of  the  Apocalypse, 

&c.  noticed  SS4. 

I. 

Ideal  of  a  Perfect  Pulpit  IHtumrte, 
bv  Rev.  H.  N.  Day  86.  Pulpit 
eloquence  not  yet  risen  to  its  high- 
est excellence  86.  It  is  an  art  87. 
Different  minds  move  differently 
88.  Essential  constituents  of  a 
Discourse  89.  Scripture  authoritr 
91.  Text  92.  Truth  94.  The 
form  of  logical  propositions  not 
essential  95.  Unity  96.  The  end 
must  be  practical  goodness  100. 
The  topical  method  101.  French 
preachers  106. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Evidence 
of,  from  Nature  294. 

J. 

James.  Manton^s  Exposition  of  no- 
ticed 484. 

Jude.  Jenkins*  Exposition  of  no- 
ticed 484. 

K. 

Knowles'  Elocutionist  noUced  478, 
Kuhtur's  Greek  Grammar   noticed 
482. 

L. 

Larfied,  Sylvester.  Life  and  Elo- 
quence of  noticed  477. 

Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  the  late  John  Dick,  D.  D., 
Prof,  of  Tbeology  of  the  United 
Secession  Churcb,  Glasgow— -fint 
American  edition  noticed  247. 

Literary  Intelligence  256. 

Logic,  Elements  of,  by  Henry  P. 
Tappan  noticed  478. 

Lviher,  Martin,  Writings  of  (c9nr 
tinued.)  By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.  1. 
History  of  the  Augsbargh  Con- 
fession— the  friends  and  enemies 
of  Luther  2.  Edict  of  the  diet  at 
Spies  4.  Protest  against  it-^the 
signers  called  Protestants  5.  Ar- 
rest and  imprisonments.  New 
diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burgh  6.  Luther  draws  up  a  creed 
of  ]  7  articles  7.    MelaaothoD  em- 
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plojed  to  draw  up  a  Coufeaaioii  8. 
Luther's  admonition  to  the  clergy 

9.  Festival  of ''  Corpus  Christi  ^' 

10.  Devotion  of  the  Emperor  12. 
The  princes  all  summoned  to  at- 
tend mass  13.  Luther's  devotions 
15.  Meeting  of  the  diet  19.  Con- 
fession presented  and  read  20. 
Impressions  produced  by  it  23. 
Confutation  prepared  24.  Diet 
broke  up  26.  List  of  Luther's 
German  writings  27-38. 


.¥«fi.  The  Natural  History  of,  in 
his  spiritual  relations  111. 

JMsnlon'tf  fxponttow  ^f  Jamtt  no- 
ticed 484. 

MtMkttw  Vll.  M.  Exposition  of, 
158. 

Memoir  oflUv.  Legh  Richmond.  By 
R«v.  T.  8.  Grimshaw  noticed  251. 

MisMioiu  Evangelical,  by  Andrew 
M.  Smith  noticed  480. 

Moral  SuseeptiHlUy,  Moral  Action^ 
and  Moral  Charaetor  189. 

Mothers  of  England,  By  Mrs.  Ellis 
noticed  262. 

N. 
Natural  History  of  Man  in  his  Spi- 
ritual Helatums,  by  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, M.  D.  111.  Every  animal  is 
organized  for  a  peculiar  destiny 
111.  Every  want  has  its  supply 
in  Nature  112.  Deductions  tirom 
geneological  phenomena  113.  The 
disorder  in  the  human  race,  recon- 
ciled by  considering  him  a  moral 
being  115.  Movements  and  aspi- 
rations of  his  mind  116.  Wants 
and  tendencies  of  human  nature 
117.  BeingofaGod  118.  Origin 
of  the  idea  and  belief  of  a  God 
119.  Reasonings  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  it  120.  Recognition  of 
God  a  feeling  rather  than  belirf 
126.  Manifestation  of  God  in  Na- 
ture reveals  him  128.  No  argu- 
ment necessary  to  prove  that  the 
|iQman  race  is  in  a  state  of  disor- 
^^r  353.  The  possibility  of  moral 
Qyil  is  necessarily  incident  to  a 
mori^l  system  354.  Dread  of  pen- 
alty due  to  sin — God  has  not  left 


the  sinner  without  hope  356.  Man 
not  only  seeks  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  but  looks  for- 
ward to  perfection  and  blessedneas 
357.  Christians  and  Infidels  agreo 
in    hoping     for   perfection    359. 
They  difier  only  in  their  views 
respecting  it  360.    The  anticipa* 
tions  of  hope  and  fear  do  not  meet 
their  fulfilment  in  this  life — hence 
the  necessity  of  a  future  state  361. 
Unrequited  wrongs  prove  it  362. 
Means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
human  destiny  364.    Necessity  of 
a  Revelation  365.    Hume's  argu- 
ment against  miracles  contradicted 
366.  Objections  against  the  nece*- 
aity  of  a  special  revelation  answer- 
ed 368.  Reason  and  instinct  com- 
pared 369. 

J^TettlUon,  Rev  Jisahel,  D.  D.  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  add  Character 
noticed  480. 

Jfotes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  by  Prof. 
George  Bush  noticed  487. 

O. 

OhUgaHons  of  the  World  to  the  BtUe. 
A  series  of  Lectures  to  Young 
Men,  by  Gardiner  Spring  nouced 
250. 

Observations  in  Europe,  by  Presi- 
dent Durbin  noticed  481- 

Original  History  of  the  Religious  De- 
nominations %n  the  United  States, 
by  J.  David  Rupp  noticed  253. 

P. 
Parr,  Samuel,  LL.  Z>.  The  Works 
of,  with  Memoirs  of  his  life  and 
writings,  by  Rev.  C.  £.  Park  39. 
Birth  and  childhood  40.  Entered 
at  Cambridge  41.  Admitted  to 
orders  42.  His  disappointment  43. 
Habit  of  smoking  45.  Quarrel, 
and  Advice  of  Sir  William  Jones 
46.  First  appearance  as  an  an- 
thor  47.  He  publishes  two  Ser- 
mons 48.  Entered  into  political 
contests  53.  Doctor  of  Laws  55. 
His  connection  with  Rev.  Prof. 
White  57.  His  fondness  for  con- 
troversy 59.  Was  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics' and  a  Tory  in  religion  65. 
His  celebrated  Spital  Sermon  66. 


Aubtf. 
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Ht8  opirfion  of  Edwards  70.  An 
ardent  admirer  of  Fqk  72.  His 
librarr  75.  His  domestic  ironbles 
75.  Religious  character  78.  Ex- 
cellences and  faalts  as  a  writer  82. 
His  death  85. 

Posf  mid  JPregnU  ^Carljrle^s.)  Re- 
view of  317. 

Peifeci  Palfii  JHseimrst,  IiWalof 
85. 

P9ter^  Adams'  Ezposition  of,  no- 
ticed 4B4. 

PietorimlHiator^^aftke  UniUdSUUes. 
with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America,  by  S,  G.  Goodrieh  no- 
ticed 251. 

Plato  4U, 

Pmni^  Enotk^  D.  />.  His  Reriaw  of 
Jon.  Edwards*  Works  S73. 

JPosI,  Rev.  T.  jr.  Evidence  from  Na- 
ture for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  294. 

Posthumous  Sermons^  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.  M.,  fate  Rector 
of  Streatbam,  and  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge; first  American  edition 
noticed  246. 

Prelacy  and  Parity,  discussed  in 
several  Lectures,  comprising  a 
Review  of  Rev.  Lloyd  Windsor's 
argument  on  the  Ministerial  Com- 
mission, by  Rev.  William  C.  Wie- 
ner, noticed  252. 

Prdatic  Doctrine  rf  the  Apostolical 
Succession  examined,  with  a  de- 
lineation of  the  High  Church  •Sys- 
tem, by  H.  A.  Boardman, noticed 
248. 

Principles  of  Presbuterianism,  and 
Reasons  ror  upholding  them,  by 
C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.  267.  The 
model  nearest  the  biblical  pattern 
258.  Scriftttralmode  oforganixa- 
tion  260.  Apostles  weie  not  dio- 
cesan bishops  261.  Early  Chris- 
tians had  no  churches  to  meet  in, 
and  used  no  Prayer  Books  262. 
Testimony  of  the  Fathers  263. 
The  Church  was  Episcopal  in  the 
fourth  century  267.  Revival  of 
Presbyterianism  after  the  Dark 
Ages  by  the  Reformers  270.  Puri- 
tan Churches  in  New  England  272. 
Orthodox  Baptist  Churches  273. 
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De^atism  of  the  Church  274. 
Advantages  of  a  Liturgy  275. 
Presbytenal  Theology  277.  The 
Fathers  differ  on  questions  «f  doc- 
trine and  practice  281.  Princi- 
ples best  adafited  to  the  pMical 
condition  of  oar  country  286.  To 
the  physical  condition  288.  The 
moral  state  and  wants  of  osr  cou- 
try  289.  Slavery  a  source  of  evil 
in  the  Church  291.  Divisions  and 
controversy  another  source  292. 

R. 

Religion  in  JJmeriea,  by  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.  noticed  468. 

Review  of  Carlyle's  Past  and  Pnes- 
ent,  by  Prof  J.  T.  Smith  317.  He 
speaks  his  own  tbou|;hts  inliis 
own  way  3t8.  Mnch  in  it  to  ad- 
mire and  much  to  condemn  332. 
His  condemnation  of  writers  339. 
DeMoa]  Views  344.  PantheMc 
tendency  of  his  writtn^s  346. 
Personal  religion  mentioned  with 
a  sneer  348.  Profitable  for  a  dis- 
criminating mind  to  read  Carlyle 
350. 

Richmond,  Rev,  Legh.  Memoirs  of, 
noticed  251. 

jRttpp,  J.  David,  His  History  of  the 
Religious  denominations  of  the 
United  States  noticed  253. 

S. 

Sears,  B,  His  Ciceronian  ;  or  the 
Prussian  method  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  language 
noticed  250. 

Sermons,  Preached  at  Glassbury, 
Brecknockshire,  and jn  St.  James' 
chapel,  Clapham,  Surrey,  b^  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley,  noticed  252. 

Shepard,  Rev.  George.  His  Review 
of  South 's  Sermons  392. 

Socrates  425. 

South*s  Sermons  Reviewed,  by  Geo. 
Shepard,  D.  D.  His  age  one  of 
remarkable  events  392.  His  pur- 
est and  finest  sermons  are  am  one 
his  early  efforts  393.    His  moral 

3ualities  and  character  394.  His 
octrines  395.  His  bad  spirit,  and 
the  abusive  language  of  his  ser- 
mons towards  the  Puritans  396 
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The  intellaetaa)  ftatnres  of  hit 
SermoDii  400.  Speeiroemi  of  the 
plan  of  hif  diieounei  401 .  Failare 
in  liM  attempt  to  be  a  poet  403. 
His  laviih  excess  of  wit  403.  His 
command  of  words  and  tbe  bold- 
ness of  bis  metaphors  406i  Clear- 
ness of  style  407. 

9miik^  JKsv.  /«iiiet.  His  Book  that 
will  soit  you  noticed  S50. 

Smiik^  SUv,  J.  T,  Review  of  Car- 
lyle's  Past  and  Present  317. 

SmStk^  Andrew  M.  Htstoir  of  Eavn- 
gelical  Missions  noticed  480 

aprimg,  Qardinm-,  D.  D.  His  Obli- 
gations  ofthe  World  to  tbe  Bible 
noticed  25. 

STmos,  C  £.,  D,  D.  Principles  of 
Presbyterianismi  and  reasons  for 
upholding  them  357. 


T. 
IWpjwi,  Henry  P- 
Loffic  noticed 


Elements  of 


TayUfr^Rtm.  Wm,  S.  Sketches  of 
Grecian  Philosophy  485. 

TyUrj  Bmmet,  D,  D.  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Nttleton  noticed  480. 

W. 

Win$UnD,  lUo.  Htibdard.  His  Chri*. 
tian  Doctrine  noticed  248. 

WuH0r^Re9.  W.  C.  His  Prelacy  and 
Parity  noticed  252. 

Woods^  jRev.  Leonard^  D.  D.  Divine 
Agency  and  Government,  togeth- 
ei  with  Human  Agency  and  Free- 
dom 410. 

Woolscy^  Tkeodort  D.  His  Notes  on 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato  noticed  243. 
XeiwphoH^s  AVuTottM  ofthe  Expe- 
dition of  Cyms,  by  Ptof.  A.  Cros- 
by noticed  255. 

W0rk»  tfCharUftU  EUxdbetk  noticed 
476. 
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Vol.  XI.  Page  46,  L 11  for  Petobo  db  Zekopo,  read  Petaha  db  Zekafa 
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46)  L 12  transpose  alaha  and  aloho,  and  for  taora 

read  taoro. 
124  L  11  fr.  bot  afler  othennie  insert "  vnik  meJ' 
181  L  17      "     for  Acaademy  read  Academku 
1861.15      »     foriUcistittf       '<       Akimm. 
'<  1.  18     «     for  twenfyhone    "       nineUen. 
242  L    1     ^<     fortm  «        m. 


LEAVITT,  TROW  4>  CO. 

PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS  AVD   BOOKSELLERS, 

194  Broadway,  and  33  Ann  Street, 

Offer  to  the  public  an  extensive  aaaortment  of  Books  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  Literature,  and  will  sell  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  one 
in  the  city.    Among  their  publications  are  the  following  standard  Works  c 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS— A 
reprint  of  the  Worcester  edition,  with  valuable  additions  and  a  copious 
general  Index,  in  four  volumes.  The  following  is  the  Advxrtissmxnt 
prefixed  to  the  work  : 

*<Tbx  present  Edition  of  the  Works  of  President  Edwards,  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  at  Worcester,  with  some  variation  of  the  arrangement, 
and  considerable  additions  from  other  sources.  The  pieces  added  are  as 
follows  :— 1.  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit.  2.  God's 
Moral  Government,  a  future  State,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  3. 
The  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  doctrrae  of  Satisfaction 
for  Sin.  4.  The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  5.  The  Endless  Punish- 
ment of  those  who  die  Impenitent.    6.  Fourteen  Sermons. 

While  the  accuracy  of  the  Worcester  Edition  has  been  careibllv 
preserved,  the  value  of  the  present  publication  has  been  greatly  enhanced, 
not  only  by  the  introduction  of  the  above  mentioned  matter,  but  by  the 
Copious  Gbhxral  Ihdxx,  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  4th  volume.  This 
has  been  prepared  with  much  labor,  and  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
oomplete.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  references  are  generally  made  in  th$ 
very  language  of  Edwards.  Thus  has  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  mis- 
representation been  precluded,  and  the  reader  is  presented  besides,  on 
many  points,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  author's  views  and  trains  of 
argument.  The  publishers  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  done  a  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  both  of  theological  learning  and  practical  pietv,  by 
nrmk-mg  u  improved  edition  of  these  invaluable  works  more  accessible  to 
the  re&giouB  public  than  any  former  one  has  been." 

Tbs  pnblishen  hare  been  hif  hly  ikvoored  with  BeoommeDdatioiu  and  Notice*  of  tktir 

Work.    Am  b  ipecimen  of  what  they  hare  reeeiTed,  thej  w 


of  thia  Btaadaid  Work.    Am  a  iipecimen  of  what  they  hare  reeeiTed,  they  woold 

intiodoee  the  fbllowinf  from  Ber.  Dn.  Woooi  and  Sraiiro : 

(I  This  oertifiee,  that  I,  the  tobeeriber,  have  been  eonvereant  with  thoee  who  have  been 
eonoemed  in  poblitliing  tlie  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  New-Yoifc, 
and  that  I  have  been  paitieularlv  acquainted  with  their  proceedings ;  indeed.  I  shoold  haTs 
eoosented.  in  complianoe  with  Mr.  Leavitt's  request,  to  superintend  the  pubhcation,  had  my 
other  duties  permitted.  The  edition  is  in  four  lane  octavo  volumes,  on  cood  paper,  and 
bound  in  very  liandsome  sheep.  It  contains  tlie  whole  of  the  Worcester  Edition,  copied 
MthlUly,  with  several  valuable  additions. 

'*  The  value  of  this  edition  is  greatly  increased  by  a  Table  of  Contents  in  each  volume, 


**  The  writings  of  President  Edwaids  need  no  recommendations  from  me ;  but  I  have 
thou^t  it  proper  to  give  this  testimony  to  the  high  vabu  cftkit  sdttwn,  and  to  assure  Ministen 
of  the  Gospei,  Theological  Students,  and  all  others,  that  they  may  have  full  confidence  in 
the  can  and  ftdeUty  orthose  wIm  have  conducted  the  business  of  this  important  publication, 
ond  in  the  conectnoss  with  which  they  have  aeeompliahed  their  undertaking 

LEONARD  WOODB. 

«<  Tkmhgieal  tanaarf ,  Jtedsesr,  Dte.  15, 18«l.*> 


**  I  cheerfully  eoneor  with  Dr.  Woods  in  the  zecommendatioD  he  has  given  Jlfi^.  Zsaettt*« 
EStmn  of  Edwards ;  and  only  add,  that  in  way  humble  judgment,  it  is  a  work  not  less  in^Nir- 
taat  to  hOtOigmi  lamsn  than  to  theokigioal  students.  OA&DINER  8PKIN6. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  REV.  DANIEL  A.  CLARK ;  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch,  and  an  estimate  of  his  power  aa  a  Preacher,  by 
Rev  GsoBox  Sbipard,  A.  M .,  Profeesor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Bangor  The- 
ological  Seminary ;  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

• 

THE  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON,  chiefly  according  to  the  text  ofL. 
Dindorf,  with  notes ;  for  the  nse  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  by  Jobh  J. 
OwsR  Principal  of  the  Cornelius  Institute,  New- York. 

This  edition  of  the  Anabasis  is  adopted,  as  a  text-book,  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and  in  several  other  of  oar  faai>t 
itera  ry  institutions. 

Among  the  many  favorable  notices  of  this  work  which  have  aired  y 
been  given,  the  publishers  would  select  the  two  following  only : 

From  Proftssor  WooUey,  of  Yale  College. 

*^  Having  pretty  attentively  examined  considerable  portions  of  the  new 
edition  ofAenopnon's  Anabasis  prepared  by  Mr.  Owen,  I  find  that  he  has 
followed  the  best  text;  that  the  text  is  printed  with  general  correctnc^; 
and  that  the  notes  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  diligent  and  careful 
study  which  Mr.  Owen  has  spent  upon  his  author,  and  to  his  judicious  use 
of  the  best  commentaries.  His  edition  must  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  all  others  to  which  students  of  the  Anabasis  in  our 
rooAtrr  hitherto  have  had  access. 

'  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY. 

'^Y^e  CoUege,  June  21,  1843." 

tVprntkeJ^eto-Yofk  CowunereitA  Mvertioer. 

^*  This  is  a  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  one  of  theAw«etR8t  woskm  of 
the « Attic  bee.*  It  possesses,  we  think,  special  claims  upon  the  alteatioa 
of  teachers.  The  text  adopted  is  chiefly  tnat  of  Dindorf,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  German  ediuons,  in  which  the  style  of  this  pvreat  o£  wri- 
ters is  rescued  from  aeveral  deformities  that  mar  and  obecors  k  io  the 
more  common  editions  to  which  the  American  atudeDt  has  aoeeas.  The 
notes  are  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  the  editor,  though  this  is  his  first 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  has  evideutly  broogfat  to 
his  task  a  sound  judgment  in  regard  to  the  aid  required  by  the  stndeni,  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  bis  author,  and  an  *•  iron  diligence' 
m  elucidating  difficulties,  which  will  secure  to  the  edition  the  respect  and, 
we  trust,  the  countenance  of  teachers.  S. " 

NOirUM  TEST  AMENTUM  GRAECE,  poM  L  A.  H.  TUumiuiiud,  oIub  PraC  JLa|M.  ad 
Pidtom  optimonim  librorom  Mcundia  curia  reoQgnovit,  LectioniiiDqiM  Vuietateai  nocant, 
AooniTUi  Habn,  in  Acad.  VratuL  ProC  Editio  Ameriesiia  •teno^rpa;  cerpa^So- 
Tjiaoo  BoBinioir,  B.  T.  D. 


THE  ECOMOMT  OF  FAK1CIN6,  tnnslated  ftom  the  German  oT J.  Botcbb, 
gf  Afrieoltore,  and  member  of  the  A^cultaral  Societies  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Bnun,  Qoen, 
Grata,  KJagennirt,  Laibach,  Pracue,  &;c.,  with  manj  additional  notea  from  tiie  Gennan  of 
Thaer,  Voit,  Swertx,  Spiengel,  Petri,  ^c,  and  copiona  Index,  by  E.  Goodkich  Smrn. 

AN  ECX^LBSIABTIG AL  CATECHISM  OF  THE  PBE8BYTEIUAN  CHUSGH,  by Mer- 
Thomas  Smtth,  author  of**  PieSbytwr  and  not  Prekoy,*'  **  Eedosiaatical  Sopnfalieaaism,** 
fce.  Ice.;  for  the  oae  of  Bible  daaaes,  nmilies,  and  private  members.  Third  edition,  matk 
improved. 
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